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This  series  of  Stories,  which  has  ohtained  the  name  of 

*^  The  Leather-Stocking  Tales,"  has  been  written  in  a  very 
desultory  and  inartificial  manner.  The  order  in  which  the 
ieyeral  books  appeared  was  essentially  different  from  that 
in  which  they  would  have  been  presented  to  the  world  had 
the  regular  course  of  their  incidents  been  consulted.  In 
"  The  Pioneers,'*  the  first  of  the  series  written,  the  Leather- 
Stocking  is  represented  as  already  old,  and  driven  from  his 
early  haunts  iti  the  forest  by  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the 
smoke  of  the  settler.  ^<  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  the  next 
book  in  the  order  of  publication,  carried  the  readers  back 
to  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  our  hero,  repre. 
eenting  him  as  middle-aged,  and  in  the  fullest  vigor  of 
manhood.  In  '^  The  Prairie,"  his  career  terminates,  and  ha 
is  laid  in  his  grave.  There,  it  was  originally  the  intention 
to  leave  him,  in  the  expectation  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  mass,  he  would  soon  be  forgotten.  But  a  latent 
regard  for  this  character  induced  the  author  to  resuscitate 
him  in  ^  The  Pathfinder,"  a  book  that  was  not  long  after 
succeeded  by  ^  The  Deerslayer,"  thus  completing  the  same 
as  it  now  exists. 

While  the  five  books  that  have  been  written  weie  origi- 
Qally  published  in  the  order  just  mentioned,  that  of  the  indU 
dents,  insomuch  as  they  are  connected  with  the  career  ol 
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their  prmc^al  character,  is,  as  has  been  stately  verj  iiffei 
ent  Taking  the  life  of  the  Leather-Stocking  as  a  guides 
"  The  Deerslayer  **  should  have  been  the  opening  book,  for 
in  that  work  he  is  seen  just  emerging  into  manhood ;  to  be 
succeeded  by  **The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  "The  Path- 
finder," «  The  Pioneei-s,"  and  "  The  Prairie."  This  arrange- 
ment embraces  the  order  of  events,  though  &r  from  bein^ 
that  in  which  the  books  at  first  appeared.  "  The  Pioneers  ** 
was  published  m  1822 ;  "  The  Deerslayer  "  m  1841 ;  mak- 
ing the  interval  between  them  nineteen  years.  Whether 
these  progressive  years  have  had  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
value  of  the  last-named  book,  by  lessening  the  native  fire  of 
its  author,  or  of  adding  somewhat  in  Uie  way  of  improved 
taste  and  a  more  matured  judgment,  is  for  others  to  decide. 

If  anything  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  these  romances 
is  at  all  to  outlive  himself,  it  is,  unquestionably,  the  series  of 
*  The  Leather-Su^cking  Tales."  To  say  this,  is  not  to  pre- 
dict a  very  lasting  reputation  for  the  series  itself,  but  simply 
to  express  the  belief  it  will  outlast  any,  or  all,  of  the  works 
from  the  same  hand. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  desultory  manner  in  which  ^  The 
Leather-Stocking  Tales "  were  written,  has,  in  a  measure, 
unpaired  their  harmony,  and  otherwise  lessened  their  inter- 
est This  is  proved  by  the  fate  of  the  two  books  last  pub- 
lished, though  probably  the  two  most  worthy  an  enlight- 
ened and  cultivated  reader's  notice.  If  the  facts  could  be 
ascertained,  it  is  probable  the  result  would  show  that  of  all 
those  (in  America,  in  particular)  who  have  read  the  three 
first  books  of  the  series,  not  one  in  ten  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  even  of  the  two  last  Several  causes  have 
tended  to  produce  this  result  The  long  interval  of  time 
between  the  appearance  of  **The  Prairie"  and  that  of 
*The  Pathfinder,"  was  itself  a  reason  why  the  later  books 
of  the  series  should  be  overlooked.  There  was  no  longer 
novelty  to  attract  attention,  and  the  mterest  was  materially 
impaired  b}  .he  manner  in  which  events  were  necessarily 
$&ticipated,  in  laying  the  last  of  the  series  first  before  th« 
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irorld.  With  the  generation  that  is  now  coming  on  the 
stage  this  fault  will  be  partially  removed  by  the  edition  con- 
tamed  iii  the  present  work,  in  which  the  several  tales  jrill 
be  arranged  solely  in  reference  to  their  connection  with 
each  other. 

The  author  has  oHen  been  asked  if  he  had  any  original  in 
his  mind  for  the  character  of  Leather-Stocking.  In  a  phys^ 
ica!  sense,  different  individuals  known  to  the  writer  m  early 
^e  certainly  presented  themselves  as  models,  through  his 
recollections ;  but  in  a  moral  sense  this  man  of  the  forest  ii 
purely  a  creation.  The  idea  of  delineating  a  character  that 
possessed  little  of  civilization  but  its  highest  principles  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  uneducated,  and  all  of  savage  life 
that  is  not  incompatible  with  these  great  rules  of  conduct, 
is  perhaps  natural  to  the  situation  in  which  Natty  was 
placed.  He  is  too  proud  of  his  origin  to  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  wild  Indian,  and  too  much  a  man  of  the  woods 
not  to  imbibe  as  much  as  was  at  all  desirable,  from  his 
friends  and  companions.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  it  was 
the  intention  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  seed  scattered  by  the 
wayside.  To  use  his  own  language,  his  "gifts"  were 
**  white  gifts,"  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  bring  on  them 
discredit.  On  the  other  hand,  removed  from  nearly  all  the 
temptations  of  civilized  life,  placed  in  the  best  associations 
of  that  which  is  deemed  savage,  and  favorably  disposed  by 
nature  to  improve  such  advantages,  it  appeared  to  the  writer 
that  his  hero  was  a  fit  subject  to  represent  the  better 
lualities  of  both  conditions,  without  pushing  either  to  ez- 
uremes. 

There  was  no  violent  stretch  of  the  imagination,  perhaps, 
in  supposing  one  of  civilized  associations  in  childhood,  r^ 
Unning  many  of  his  earliest  lessons  amid  the  scenes  of  the 
florest.  Had  these  early  impressions,  however,  not  been 
sostuned  by  continued,  though  casual  connection  with  men 
of  his  own  color,  if  not  of  his  own  caste,  all  our  information 
goes  to  show  he  would  soon  have  lost  every  trace  of  his  ori- 
gin.    It  is  believed   that   sufficient  attention  was  paid  t« 
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the  partioiilat  circomstanoes  In  which  this  indiyidual  wm 
pkeed,  to  justify  the  picture  of  his  qualities  that  has  been 
drawn.  The  Delawares  eurly  attracted  the  atteotion  of  the 
missionariest  and  were  a  tribe  unusually  intiuenced  by  their 
precepts  and  example.  In  many  instances  they  became 
Christians^  and  caees  occurred  in  which  their  subsequent 
Utos  gave  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  great  moral  changes 
that  had  taken  place  within  them. 

A  leading  character  in  a  work  of  fiction  has  a  fiur  right 
to  the  aid  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  poetical  view  of  the 
subject  It  is  in  this  view,  rather  than  in  one  more  strictly 
circumstantial,  that  Leather*StQcking  has  been  drawn.  The 
imagination  has  no  great  task  in  portraying  to  itself  a  being 
removed  from  the  every-day  inducements  to  err,  whioh 
abound  in  civilized  life,  while  he  retains  the  best  and  sim- 
plest of  his  early  impressions  ;  who  sees  God  in  the  forest } 
hears  Him  in  the  winds ;  bows  to  Him  in  the  firmament  that 
o'ercauopies  all ;  submits  to  his  sway  in  a  humble  belief  ol 
his  justice  and  mercy ;  in  a  word,  a  being  who  finds  the  im- 
press of  the  Deity  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  without  any  ol 
the  blots  produced  by  the  expedients,  and  passion,  and  mis* 
takes  of  man.  This  is  the  most  that  has  been  attempted  id 
the  character  of  Leather-Stocking.  Had  this  been  done 
without  any  of  the  drawbacks  of  humanity,  the  picture 
would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  more  pleasing  than  just 
In  order  to  preserve  the  vrad'SemblaUe^  therefore,  traits  de* 
Hved  from  die  prejudices,  tastes,  and  even  the  weaknesses  ol 
his  youth,  have  been  mixed  up  with  these  higher  qualities 
and  longings,  in  a  way,  it  is  hoped,  to  represent  a  reasona- 
ble picture  of  human  nature,  without  offering  to  the  specta- 
tor a  *^  monster  of  goodness." 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  books  that  they  giro  a 
more  favorable  picture  of  the  red-man  than  he  deserves. 
The  writer  apprehends  that  much  of  this  objection  arises 
from  the  habits  of  those  who  have  made  it  One  of  his  crit- 
cs,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  work  in  which  Indian 
character  was  portrayed,  objected  that  its  ^'  characters  were 
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Indians  ot  the  school  of  Heckewelder,  rather  cban  of  the 
school  of  nature.''  These  words  quite  probably  contain  the 
substance  of  the  true  answer  to  the  objection.  Heckewelder 
was  an  ardent,  benevolent  missionary,  bent  on  the  good  of 
the  red-man,  and  seeing  in  him  one  who  had  the  soul,  rea- 
son, and  characteristics  of  a  fellow-being.  The  critic  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  a  very  distinguished  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, one  very  ^imiliar  with  Indians,  as  they  are  seen 
at  the  councils  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  lands,  where  lit- 
tle or  none  of  their  domestic  qualities  come  in  play,  and 
where  indeed,  their  evU  passions  are  known  to  have  the 
fullest  scope.  As  just  would  it  be  to  draw  conclusions  of 
the  general  state  of  American  sodety  from  the  scenes  of  the 
capital,  as  to  suppose  that  the  negotiating  of  one  of  these 
treaties  is  a  &ir  picture  of  Indian  life. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  all  writers  of  fiction,  more  particu- 
larly when  their  works  aspire  to  the  elevation  of  romances^ 
to  present  the  beau  ideal  of  their  characters  to  the  reader. 
This  it  is  which  constitutes  poetry,  and  to  suppose  that  the 
red-man  is  to  be  represented  only  in  the  squ^Jid  misery  or 
in  the  degraded  moral  state  that  certainly  more  or  less  be- 
longs to  his  condition,  is,  we  apprehend,  taking  a  very  nar- 
low  view  of  an  author's  privileges.  Such  criticism  woqU 
httve  deprxvad  the  world  of  even  Homer. 


PREFACE. 


As  has  been  stated  in  the  prefiMse  to  the  series  of  the 
Leather-Stocking  Tales,  ^The  Deerskyer**  is  properly  the 
first  in  the  order  of  reading,  though  the  kst  in  that  of  publi- 
cation. In  this  book  the  hero  is  represented  as  just  arriyjng 
at  manhood,  with  the  freshness  of  feeling  that  belongs  to 
that  interesting  period  of  life,  and  with  the  power  to  please 
that  properly  characterises  youth.  As  a  consequence,  he  is 
loved ;  and,  what  denotes  Uie  real  waywardness  of  human- 
ity, more  than  it  corresponds  with  theories  and  moral  prop- 
ositions, perhaps,  he  is  loved  by  one  full  of  art,  vanity,  and 
weakness,  and  loved  principally  for  his  sincerity,  his  mod- 
esty, and  his  unerring  truth  and  probity.  The  preference 
he  gives  to  the  high  qualities  named,  over  beauty,  delirious 
passion,  and  sin,  it  is  hoped,  will  offer  a  lesson  Uiat  can  in- 
jure none.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  intentionally  kepi 
down,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  to  con- 
vey its  moral. 

The  intention  has  been  to  put  the  sisters  in  strong  con- 
taut  ;  one,  admirable  in  person,  clever,  filled  with  the  pride 
of  beauty,  erring,  and  fiillen ;  the  other,  barely  provided 
with  sufficient  capacity  to  know  good  from  evil,  instinct,  not- 
withstanding, with  the  virtues  of  woman,  reverencing  and 
loving  God,  and  yielding  only  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
n  admiring  personal  attractions  in  one  too  coarse  and  un- 
obsarvant  to  distinguish  or  to  understand  her  quiet,  gentle 
feding  in  his  £Eivor. 

As  ibr  the  scene  of  this  tale,  it  is  intended  for,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  a  dose  description  of  the  Otsego,  prior  to  the 
fear  1760,  when  the  first  rude  settlement  was 
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on  its  banks,  at  that  time  only  an  insignificant  clearing  new 
the  outlet,  with  a  small  hut  of  squared  logs,  for  the  tempo- 
rary dwelling  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs.  The  recollections  of  the  writer  carry  him  back  dis- 
tinctly to  a  time  when  nine  tenths  of  the  shores  of  this  lake 
were  in  the  virgin  forest,  a  peculiarity  that  was  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  roads  running  through  the  first 
range  oi  valleys  removed  from  the  water  side.  The  woods 
md  the  BKHiuiaEdua  have  ever  form^  a  principal  aottroe  of 
beauty  with  this  <d»i^miag  sheet  of  water,  enough  of  the 
former  remaijiiug  to  tjm  day  to  relieve  the  open  gromids 
from  monotony  and  tameaess. 

In  moa(t  respects  the  descriptioiis  <tf  scenery  in  the  tale 
«re  reasonably  aoouifite^  13xe  roek  appointed  for  the  ren- 
llejivous  between  the  IJeenlayer  and  his  firieod  the  Delaware 
still  remains,  bearing  Ihe  name  of  the  Otsego  Boek.  The 
ijiioal  on  which  HuUer  is  represented  as  having  built  his 
^  c^Ue "  is  a  litlJe  misplaGed,  lying,  in  &ct,  nearer  to  the 
northi^m  end  of  the  lake,  as  w^  as  to  the  eastern  shore, 
than  is  slated  in  this  book.  Such  a  shoal,  however,  exists, 
forroonded  on  all  sides  by  deep  water.  In  the  dryei^  sea- 
sons a  few  rocks  are  seen  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake^  mod 
rushes,  at  most  periods  of  the  year,  mark  its  locality.  I»  a 
vord,  in  all  but  precise  position,  even  this  feature  of  the 
book  is  accurate.  The  same  is  true  of  the  several  points 
tutrodneed,  of  the  bay,  of  the  river,  of  the  mountains,  and  ol 
4&  ^  other  aocessOTies  oi  the  place. 

The  legend  is  purely  fiction,  no  authority  existing  lor 
any  of  its  facts,  characters,  or  other  peculiarities,  beyond 
that  which  was  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  sen* 
bianoe  of  reality.  Truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  bock 
has  attracted  very  litUe  notice,  and  that  if  its  merits  are  to 
be  computed  by  its  popularity,  the  care  that  has  been  be- 
stowed on  this  edition  might  as  well  be  spared.  Such,  at 
Wast,  iias  been  its  fiite  in  Ameriea ;  whether  it  has  met  with 
better  suoeess  in  any  other  country  we  have  no  meaDs  ol 
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The  readers  of  the  "  Deerslayer  "  may  naturally  ask  vf  lit 
\  the  first  man  of  the  white  race  to  stand  on  the  pebbly  beach 
of  Lake  Otsego,  the  first  to  slake  his  thirst  at  the  limpid 
springs  flowing  into  its  basin,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty; 
there  is  no  clear  record,  no  general  tradition  to  guide  us. 
But  simple  conjecture  will  probably,  in  this  instance,  bring 
OS  near  the  truth.  We  may  well  believe  that  some  Dutch 
adventurer,  from  Fort  Orange,  was  the  first  European  to 
hear  from  Mohawk  lips  the  name  of  Otesago  applied  to  this 
secluded  sheet  of  water.  Unlike  the  early  French  emi- 
grants, who  were  their  neighbors  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Dutch  were  but  little  given  to  the  romantic  love  of  exploring, 
so  characteristic  of  the  coureurs  des  bois.  The  great  object 
of  the  Hollanders  was  the  fur-trade.  There,  it  is  true,  the 
gallant  French  were  as  much  their  rivals  as  if  there  had 
been  no  delights  in  the  chase,  no  exciting  joy  in  the  discov- 
ery of  vast  inland  seas,  and  mighty  rivers.  The  French 
loved  gain  quite  as  much  as  the  Hollanders.  But  their  active 
aftt^ire  led  them  &r  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  within 
the  first  dozen  years  of  laying  their  hearthstones  on  the 
Wnks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  this  continent  they  early 
jwoved  themselves  to  be  admirable  explorers,  though  very 
indifferent  colonists.  French  adventurers,  and  French  mis- 
ik»uarie8  penetrated  far  within  the  limits  of  tlie  present 
State  of  New  York,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  wandered  to  tlie  south- 
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ward  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  As  for  the  English  h 
was  their  great  object  to  obtain  possession  of  the  sea  coast. 
Like  the  Dutch  they  were  slow  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
Yes ;  it  was  very  probably  some  Dutch  bosh-loopery  from 
Fort  Orange,  in  quest  of  furs,  who  chanced  to  be  the  first 
white  man  to  look  upon  these  highland  waters.  Although 
slow  in  exploring,  yet  the  Hollanders  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  country  long  before  the  Dutch  flag 
had  ceased  to  float  over  the  little  fort  at  Orange.  They 
were  fast  friends  of  the  Mohawks ;  and  Lake  OtsegO)  with 
its  sister  lake  of  Canaderaga,  lay  within  the  home  territory 
of  that  important  tribe.  This  region  was  favorite  fishing 
and  hunting  ground  with  the  wild  people  from  the  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  The  lakes  were  full  of  the 
choicest  fish.  Game  of  all  kinds  abounded  in  the  dense 
forest.  Deer,  graceful  and  timid,  came  out  of  the  leafy  wil- 
derness, either  singly  or  in  herds,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
to  drink,  morning  and  evening,  or  perchance  to  feed  on  the 
buds  and  flowers  of  the  water-lilies,  a  dainty  they  much  en- 
joyed. Wolves,  gray  and  black,  ferocious  and  cowardly, 
roamed  in  packs  over  all  the  hOls,  in  fierce  pursuit  of  the 
defenseless  deer,  and  other  prey.  Bears  were  very  numerous, 
wandering  to  and  fro  with  their  clumsy  gait,  over  hill  and 
dale,  climbing  the  trees  in  quest  of  wild  cherries,  grapes,  or 
honey,  and  scrambling  through  the  bushes,  feeding  on  the 
smaller  fruits  abundant  on  the  hills  which  surround  Lake 
Otsego.  In  the  cold  months  scarce  a  cave  without  a  bear 
>r  two  sleeping  the  long  winter  sleep,  until  the  south  winds 
thawing  the  snow,  awakened  them  all.  Tha*e  was  a  tradt 
tion  among  the  hunters  that  in  the  first  days  of  February,  all 
thifh  bears  would  awake,  and  come  out  into  the  light ;  If  the 
weather  was  moist  and  cloudy,  they  would  set  out  oi?  their 
spring  inarch;  if  the  sun  shone  and  they  could  see  their 
shadows,  they  foresaw  a  wintry  spring,  and  went  back  to 
their  caves  to  sleep  away  two  months  longer,  until  April 
same  I  Beavers,  wise  and  diligent,  were  found  in  large  fam* 
ites,  on  many  of  the  streams.     A  large  dam  built  by  those 
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ikiUfiil  creatures  was  still  standing  when  the  whites  firtt 
came  to  dwell  here,  and  has  gi^en  the  name  of  the  Beaver 
Meadow  to  a  quiet  valley,  within  a  pleasant  drive  from  the 
lake  shore.  Their  dams  are  said  to  have  been  half  a  cen- 
tury old,  in  ground  that  suited  their  habits.  After  having 
felled  all  the  wood  on  a  space  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
acres,  the  tender  twigs  and  bark  of  the  underwood  fidllng, 
for  lack  of  provisions  they  would  abandon  their  old  haunts 
^oi  a  new  position.  The  beaver  yielded  one  of  the  most 
viportant  peltries  of  the  New  Netherlands.  In  1633  the 
peltries  exported  from  New  Amsterdam  amounted  to  15,174 
skins,  valued  at  $57,250  of  our  currency.  And  these  were 
chiefly  beaver-skins.  Indeed,  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
colony  from  this  peltry  alone  are  said  to  have  repeatedly 
amounted  to  £20,000.  What  vast  numbers  of  these  saga- 
cious creatures  there  must  have  been,  at  that  period,  in  the 
region  now  forming  our  own  home  country  ! 

Otters  were  abo  common,  although  like  the  beaver  they 
are  scarcely  now  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
even  in  the  wildest  forests  of  the  Adirondacks.  Panthers, 
haunting  the  difls,  strong,  ferocious,  and  capable  of  doing  a 
deadly  injury  at  times,  diough  generally  skulking  through 
the  darkness  af)»r  their  prey  in  a  cowardly  fashion,  these 
were  also  common  throughout  the  wilderness.  The  skins 
of  these  animals  were  sold  to  the  early  Dutch  traders  as 
liouHskins,  and  a  report  was  carried  over  the  sea,  perchanca 
in  the  Orange- Tree  or  in  Blgde  Boodschap,  to  the  meitshantf 
of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  that  among  many  strange  ani 
mals  lions  were  also  found  in  the  interior. 

llie  noble  elk,  the  finest  of  the  deer  tribe,  bearing  on  its 
brow  stately  rounded  antlers  some  four  or  five  feet  in  height 
and  broad  in  proportion,  haunted  the  islands  in  the  streams, 
#r  the  lake  shores,  sometimes  in  herds,  sometimes  alone. 
Whec  pursued  by  the  Indian,  with  his  bow,  or  by  the  hunter 
with  the  rude  firearms  of  two  centuries  since,  they  would 
dash  through  the  forest  thickets  wil^  wonderful  celerity, 
BOW  crouching  low,  and  bending  their  proud  antlers  alnost 
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lo  thu  bed  of  tlie  forest,  as  they  passed  beueai^  the  brandiet, 
BDd  at  the  next  instant  leaping  high,  with  wOd  grace,  over 
the  fallen  timber.  The  flesh  was  highly  valued  by  the 
red  people.  The  teeth  were  precious  as  so  many  pearls, 
being  used  as  ornaments  for  the  person,  and  also  fiutened 
to  the  dressed  skin  robes,  among  some  tribes.  A  garment 
of  this  kind  is  on  record  as  having  been  decorated  with  tibe 
teeth  of  fifty-six  elks  I 

The  ungainly  moose  is  said  to  have  been  also  Ibu&d  as 
fiur  south  as  ^e  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  These 
animals,  so  strangely  lacking  in  the  graceful  form  and  mavi^ 
ment  of  Uieir  kindred  of  the  deer  family,  were  eagerly  hunted 
by  the  Indiuis.  They  were  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  with  the 
addition  of  huge  flattened  anUers,  and  were  called  '<  wild 
cattle  "  by  the  early  Dutdi  and  French  colonists.  In  sum- 
mer time  they  loved  to  frequent  the  lake  shores,  feeding  on 
the  water  plants,  or  browsing  on  the  young  trees  on  the 
banks.  They  were  dainty  in  their  food,  ait  this  season  de- 
lighting in  the  water-lilies,  root  and  plant,  and  also  in  the 
buds  of  the  wild  rose«  There  is  something  especially  oomi- 
cal  in  the  idea  of  the  pendulous  lip  and  ungainly  snout  of 
the  moose  being  fed  with  delicate  lilies  and  rose-buds.  The 
great  size  of  their  antlere,  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
this  singular  excrescence  while  growing,  would  i^i^ar  to 
have  been  one  cause  of  their  leaving  the  undfflwood  of  the 
forest  in  summer,  and  lingering  near  the  open  shores  of  lake 
and  river.  These  huge  antlers  were  sometimes  six  feet  in 
.heir  full  expansion,  weighing  perhaps  seventy  pounds.  In 
win^3r  the  moose  led  a  more  hardy  life.  They  sought  a 
sheltered  spot  on  a  hill-side,  graierally  feeing  southward ; 
•tid  heie  in  the  midst  of  a  growth  of  maple  and  birch,  thej 
trod  down  the  snow,  making  what  the  hunters  called  a 
^  yard,''  where  they  lived  in  femily  parties.  At  this  seas(» 
they  browsed  on  the  tender  twigs,  or  peeled  off  the  bai^ 
With  their  long  pendulous  lip  they  would  grasp  and  puH 
down  the  branches,  and  holding  them  between  their  fcne- 
legs  eat  off  all  the  twigs,  or  with  the  hard  pad  on  tha  net 
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of  the  month  placed  againat  the  tnink  of  a  tree  they  would 
■crape  upwards  with  their  sharp  gouge-like  teeth,  and  sooo 
•trip  awaj  every  shred  of  hark  from  the  root  to  the  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  above.  Of  all  the  trees  of  the  forest 
they  frncied  most  the  bark  of  the  graceful,  airy  striped* 
maple,  called  moose-wood,  firom  this  fact,  a  tree  found 
Bverywhere  among  the  Otsego  hills.  The  hunters  red  and 
white  who  pursued  them  through  the  forest  in  summer,  or 
Cracked  them  to  their  "  yards  "  in  winter,  were  at  times  in 
great  danger  from  the  fierceness  of  the  moose,  when  at  bay. 
This  creature  had  great  force  in  its  fore  legs,  with  which  it 
would  strike  at  its  assailant.  It  was  indeed  a  very  powerful 
animal;  and  many  a  hunter  has  been  in  terror  of  being 
trampled  to  death  by  it  They  have  been  known  to  tear  a 
bark  canoe  to  shreds,  in  their  rage,  when  pursued  in  the 
water. 

Lynx,  sable,  wolverene,  fox,  —  the  cross-fox,  and  even 
possibly  the  black  fox,  whose  fur  is  now  considered  six  times 
more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  American  animal,  — 
these  were  probably  aU  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Otsego 
at  that  remote  date. 

The  furs  and  skins  of  all  these  wild  creatures  must  have 
found  their  way  into  the  gabled  tradiug-houses  at  Fort 
Orange  very  early  in  the  Dutch  period  of  our  colonial  story. 
The  Hollanders  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mohawks,  who  hunted  about  Lake  Otsego.  Most  of  the 
peltries  carried  to  Fort  Orange  were  brought  in  canoes 
down  the  Mohawk  River.  The  Lidians  generally  landed 
just  above  the  Cohoes,  and  carried  their  canoes,  with  the 
lading,  across  the  portage,  embarking  again  below  the  falls, 
%nd  passing  down  to  the  Hudson,  approached  the  littlo 
irharf  at  Fort  Orange  from  the  northward.  A  startling  in- 
cident is  related  by  an  old  Dutch  chronicler  in  connection 
with  one  of  these  canoe  voyages  down  the  Mohawk.  An 
Indian  was  paddling  down  the  river  in  a  bark  canoe  with 
his  wife  and  child,  and  a  load  of  sixty  beaver-skins.  At 
length  the  roar  of  a  great  fall  was  neard.     The  Indian  wmi 
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familiar  with  the  river,  and  with  the  cascade  (vhich  his  peo 
pie  called  the  Cohoes.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  }'ear 
when  the  stream  was  foil  and  the  current  very  rapid.  The 
hunter  carelessly  misjudged  the  distance,  or  underrated  the 
swiftness  of  the  current,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  hii 
frail  skiff  was  already  within  the  influence  of  the  rushing 
waters.  He  strained  every  muscle,  exerting  strength  and 
skill  to  the  very  utmost,  striving  to  touch  the  shore  Ixfore 
reaching  the  llnal  leap  at  the  precipice.  But  in  vain  ;  the 
rushing  downward  tide  wfts  too  powerful ;  the  frail  canoe^ 
the  little  family  party,  and  their  peltries,  were  all  swept  over 
the  precipice  into  the  raging  abyss  below.  The  woman 
and  child  were  killed.  The  skiff  was  broken  into  fragments ; 
the  package  of  skins  was  torn  and  battered,  and  greatly 
damaged.  But  the  hunter  himself  escaped  with  his  life,  and 
alter  recovering  from  the  shock  and  the  bruises,  collected 
as  many  of  the  beaver-skins  as  possible  and  went  on  his  way 
to  Fort  Orange,  where  he  told  of  his  extraordinary  escape. 
"  This  happened  in  our  time,"  says  the  old  writer.  "  I  have 
frequently  seen  the  Indian  and  heard  him  relate  the  terrible 
occurrence."  The  height  of  the  fall  is  seventy  feet.  Now 
some  of  those  beaver-skins  may  well  have  come  from  the 
valleys  about  Lake  Otsego.  This  singular  escape  happened 
3efore  the  year  1653.^ 

Every  year  must  liave  brought  fishing  or  hunting  parties 
of  the  red  men  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Otsego.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  of 
the  budding  of  the  red  maple,  or  tlie  faU  of  the  snc  w-wreath. 
But  the  Indians  had  no  permanent  abode  here.  Under  the 
•MoUsiwk  rule  there  was  no  village  on  this  ground.  There 
'.8  itc  lecord,  no  tradition  of  anything  more  enduring  than 
ihe  rude  temporary  shelter  of  bark  intended  only  to  last  a 
few  days,  built  up  in  an  hour,  and  falling  to  the  ground  in 
the  tirst  high  wind  after  they  were  abandoned.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  included  within  the  old  Iroquois  ter 
Ktory  the  sites  of  their  villages  are  well  known,  whil# 
^  Yand«rdoDck. 
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rains  of  what  must  haire  been  important  fortifications  atil) 
exist,  a  pnzzle  to  the  antiquary.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  e^er  been  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Otsego.  Flint 
srrowlieads  are  stOl  picked  up  occasiouatlj.  Stone  toma- 
hawks have  been  found;  but  their  numbers  have  never 
been  as  large  here  as  elsewhere.  And  the  writer  has  never 
heard  of  a  single  piece  of  pottery  larger  than  a  pipe-bowl 
loand  in  this  neighborhood.  There  is  no  tradition  of  any 
very  large  burial-place  on  this  ground.  A  few  graves  have 
been  accidentally  discovered.  One  of  these  was  opened 
when  building  the  stone  wall  which  bounded  on  the  east- 
ward the  garden  of  Otsego  Hall ;  a  skeleton  in  a  sitting 
position  was  uucovered,  but  left  undisturbed.  The  gardeu 
and  the  house  to  which  it  belonged  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  chances  and  changes  of  life,  but  the  skeleton  of  the 
Indian  warrior  still  sits  in  that  rude  unheeded  grave. 

It  is  indeed  a  singular  fact  that  the  country  about  Lake 
Otesago,  a  region  so  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  red  man, 
with  its  grand  forests,  its  many  streams,  and  its  treasures 
of  fish  and  game,  shouhl  never  have  become  a  permanent 
dwelling-place  of  the  Mohawks.  Important  villages  of  this 
tribe  were  found,  both  to  the  northward  and  southward. 
There  was  at  one  period  a  large  village  at  Fort  Plain,  on 
the  hill  immediately  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  a  little 
stream,  the  Otesquago,  which  enters  the  Mohawk  at  this 
point.  Both  history  and  tradition  bear  record  to  the  exist* 
ence  of  this  vOlage,  to  which  the  name  of  Canajoharie  was 
given,  a  name  now  connected  with  the  modern  town  three 
miles  to  the  eastward. 

There  was  also,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  about  four 
mUes  from  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otesquago,  a 
secret  fiwtness,  or  fortified  post,  of  more  than  usual  strength. 
The  spot  is  now  called  '^Indian  Hill."  It  lies  on  the  bank 
of  the  Otestungo,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Otes- 
loago.  This  ancient  work  is  remarkable  in  several  partic- 
olanu  The  position  is  admirably  chosen,  and  is  said  to  be 
natarally  the  ttmngvMt  of  any  yet  discovered  in  th'p  Sute. 
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The  site  was  a  high  pomt  projectiBg  into  a  beud  of  the 
Otestungo,  with  an  inaccessible  slate  diff,  more  than  • 
hnndred  feet  high  on  one  side,  while  on  the  opposite  direo* 
tion  is  a  ravine,  the  bank  sloping  abruptly  downward  to  the 
waters  of  another  small  stream  running  through  the  wild  glen 
A  narrow  isthmus  connects  this  high  point  with  the  lands  be 
yond.  Here,  across  the  isthmus,  there  is  an  embankment 
and  ditch  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  extending  iron: 
the  precipice  southward,  to  the  brow  of  the  ravine  north- 
ward, where  it  makes  a  curve  inward  for  a  little  distance 
until  it  reaches  a  gigantic  pine  six  feet  in  diameter.  Some 
fiertona  who  have  visited  this  secret  fastness  of  the  Mo- 
liAwka,  Itelieve  that  the  grand  old  pine  has  grown  up  since 
iha  earth  wall  was  built,  but  this  would  require  an  antiquity 
of  |ierhaps  five  hundred  years  for  the  fortification.  The 
lietter  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  some  two  centuries 
since  or  possibly  earlier,  the  pine  was  the  point  where  the 
wall  commenced.  At  the  highest  elevation  the  wall  rises 
some  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  area 
within  this  wall  covers  about  six  acres,  being  seven  hun- 
dred feet  long,  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  at  the 
widest  point  When  surrounded  by  a  double  or  triple 
stockade,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Iroquois,  it 
would  have  proved  entirely  impregnable  to  any  savsge  foe* 
Fraj^ents  of  rude  pottery,  and  various  Indian  implements 
have  been  found  here.  Several  graves  have  also  been  dis* 
covered  just  beyoud  the  inclosure,  the  skeletons  being  in  a 
sitting  position.  Copper  kettles,  beads,  and  other  articles 
of  European  manufacture  were  also  brought  to  light,  pro^- 
mg  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  its  origin^ 
the  Mohawks  still  held  this  &stness  after  the  whites  came 
into  the  country.  Probably  it  was  not  entirely  abandoned 
until  this  tribe  deserted  their  former  homes,  and  withdraw 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution,  to  Canada. 

This  forest  fastness  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  easi* 
•m  of  all  the  similar  works  found  in  the  State  of  New 
fork.    It  is  the  only  one  known  to  le  situated  oa  ' 
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flmnng  into  the  Hndaoii.  Between  tUs  poiiit  and  the  At- 
lantic coast  00  niaUar  work  has  yet  been  discovered.  To 
the  westward  tiie  nearest  forts  of  the  same  character  are 
those  at  Onondaga*^ 

From  these  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  one  ol 
.the  regular  highways  .of  the  forest,  a  well  beaten  traU  trod 
den  by  the  feet  of  many  generations,  passed  southward  di- 
recUy  to  the  chores  of  Lake  Otsego.  This  trail  followed 
the  bank  of  the  Otesquago  for  some  distance  through  a 
wild  valley,  and  reached  in  the  course  of  some  three  hours' 
march  the  little  sheet  of  water  lying  on  Uie  highest  level 
between  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  that  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. This  little  meiti,  sometimes  called  Wood-duck- 
Pool,  from  nests  of  these  birds  found  there,  has  a  northern 
streamlet  flowing  into  the  Otesquago,  while  through  a 
southern  outlet  it  finds  its  way  into  Lake  Otsego.  At 
certain  periods,  after  the  heavy  thaws  of  spring,  or  wheo 
jong  rains  have  filled  the  brooks  of  the  adjoining  hills,  the 
waters  of  tins  little  mere  may  be  seen  actually  flowing  in 
i^posite  directions,  at  the  «ame  moment.  From  Wood- 
dnck-Pool  the  head  of  Lake  Otsego  was  soon  reached.  The 
trail,  however,  still  continued  southward,  following  the 
western  bank  of  the  lidse  until  it  rea(^d  the  narrow  val* 
lej«t  the  outlet,  where  the  Susquehanna  enters  upon  its 
k>iig  and  winding  and  troubled  course  toward  the  ocean. 
Here  the  wanderer  may  have  paused  to  fish  or  to  hunt, 
hot  he  found  no  permanent  bark  lodge  to  receive  him. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  was  very  much  as  it  is  described 
in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Deerslayer."  '^  A  glorious  picture  of 
affluent  forest  grandeur  "  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man« 
and  relieved  by  the  beautifiil  sheet  of  water. 

The  limpid  waves  came  rippling  about  the  Otsego  rock 
as  they  ripple  to-day.  And  perchance  the  wanderer  may 
have  found  some  brother  hunter  or  warrior  awaiting  him 
at  the  stone  of  meeting.    Tha(.  this  rook  was  a  trysting* 

1  8m  SmUhioman  ConiribiUiont  to  KnowMge,  ^*  Aboriginal  MoawnciU* 
m  lbs  suite  M  N«w  York,"  ^  E.  O.  Sqiiiv. 
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place  with  tiie  Mohawk  braves,  and  that  important  oonn* 
oils  had  been  held  on  the  adjoining  banks,  was  the  estab- 
lished tradition  among  the  red  people,  and  the  mde  white 
hunters  their  associates,  at  the  time  when  the  first  little 
colony  settled  here.  But  after  the  councO  had  broken  up, 
after  warrior  and  hunter  had  gone  on  their  way,  the  lak( 
and  its  shores  were  left  to  the  deer  and  the  bear,  the  wolf 
and  the  panther,  who  roamed  over  the  adjoimng  hills. 

The  trail  from  the  Mohawk  did  not,  however,  break  off 
at  this  point  It  continued  an  unbroken  path,  deeply 
marked  as  it  passed  over  the  leafy  bed  of  the  forest,  leading 
southward  for  many  a  long  mile.  It  was  indeed  the  great 
southern  war-path  of  the  Mohawks.  The  parties  of  daring 
warriors  encountered  by  John  Smith  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
louo,  warriors  so  greatly  dreaded  by  the  tribes  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna,  and  on  all  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
great  bay,  very  probably  had  marched  from  their  native  val- 
ley along  this  very  trail.  This  highway  of  the  forest  fol- 
lowed the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  until  it  reached 
Oquago,  which  continued  to  be  an  important  Indian  village 
long  after  the  whites  had  entered  the  country  northward 
and  southward.  There  was  also  formerly  an  ancient  cir- 
cular earthwork,  on  low  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Unadilla,  where  it  enters  the  Susquehanna.  This  ancient 
trail  could  be  distinctly  traced,  at  certain  points,  long  af^er 
Uie  first  white  fiumers  had  appeared  in  the  country.  And 
t  is  possible  that  the  deep  indentation  worn  into  the  bed  of 
^e  forest  and  formed  by  the  passage  of  many  successive 
generations  of  the  red  race,  may  still  exist,  here  and  there, 
in  spots  as  yet  untouched  by  spade  or  plough,  and  now  hall 
veiled  by  trailing  arbutus,  squirrel-cup,  or  dew-drop* 

This  secluded  and  silent  character  of  Lake  Otsego,  lying 
isolated  between  the  important  Indian  villages  on  the  Mo- 
hawk to  the  northward,  and  those  on  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  southward,  was  not  confined  to  the  period  when  the 
red  men  aJjone  held  the  country.  Some  solitary  Dutch 
h^'looper^  as  we  have  chosen  to  believe,  may  have  comt 
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ftnd  looked  on  the  beautiful  basin,  he  maj  have  shot  a  deei 
on  the  hills,  and  fished  in  the  lake,  and  then  taken  back  to 
Fort  Omnge  the  report  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sheet  of 
water  in  the  wilderness.  But  there  were  lakes  innumera- 
ble in  the  conntry,  and  the  vast  forests  must  have  seemed  to 
the  Hollanders  literally  boundless.  The  attention  of  tht 
early  colonists,  both  Hollanders  and  English,  was  turned  in 
other  directions.  This  little  lake  lay  apparently  forgotten, 
although  its  existence  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque" 
hanna  was  not  actually  unknown.  CiviliEation  advanced 
at  a  timid  creeping  pace,  during  the  first  hundred  and  ^0^ 
years  after  it  touched  the  soil  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
From  Fort  Orange  it  moved  cautiously  along  the  Mohawk, 
feeling  its  way  at  every  step,  pausing  nearly  a  century  at 
Schenectady,  then  halting  again  at  the  ^  Gennan  Flats." 

In  the  year  1709  a  large  party  of  Protestant  Germans 
from  the  Palatinate,  fleeing  from  the  effects  of  religious 
persecution,  and  the  poverty  brought  upon  Rhenish  €rer- 
many  by  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  emigrated  to  America 
under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne.  Some  three  thou- 
sand crossM  the  Atlantic  at  this  period.  Many  of  these 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  others  on  tlie  Hudson,  others  at 
the  German  Flats  on  the  Mohawk.  A  colony  of  several 
hundred  of  these  worthy  industrious  people  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schoharie  in  1711.  So  wild  was  the  country 
at  that  date,  although  only  thirty  mUes  to  the  westward  of 
Albany,  that  the  emigrants  travelled  to  the  lands  allotted 
to  them  on  foot,  over  an  Indian  trail,  bearing  their  goods 
on  their  backs,  their  children  in  their  arms ;  and  they 
were  four  days  on  this  toilsome  march  into  the  wilderness 
The  attention  of  the  people  belonging  to  this  little  oolonj 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  their  own  immediate  neighl>cr- 
hood ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  westward 
and  for  all  necessary  supplies  they  looked  northward  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  or  to  Albany. 

It  was  some  thirty  years  .ater  before  the  first  settlement 
oa  ft  atieam  flowing  southward,  a  tributary  of  the  Susque> 
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hanjm,  took  place.  In  the  year  1741  a  party  of  Soolob- 
Irish  came  to  make  their  homes  at  Cherry  Valley ;  but  like 
the  Germans  at  Schoharie,  their  eyes  were  also  turned  north- 
ward towards  the  Mohawk  for  all  necsessary  sapplies,  and 
they  saw  too  much  of  the  wilderness  in  their  own  neigh* 
borhood  to  wish  to  penetrate  &rther  into  its  mysteries. 
They  little  heeded  the  country  to  the  westward.  Several 
anceessive  ridges  of  low  mountains  lay  between  their  own 
valley  and  that  of  the  Ots^o.  At  that  period  the  Indian 
trails  were  the  only  roads,  and  these  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed the  water-courses  and  the  yalleys.  There  was,  f&t 
instance,  a  well-beaten  trail  along  the  Cherry  Valley  stream, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Susquehanna  some  distance  below 
Lake  Otsego,  but  none  whatever  aeross  the  hills  to  tl^ 
lateral  valleys. 

This  is  the  period  chosen  for  the  appearance  of  Natty 
and  Harry  March  on  the  silent  strand  of  Lake  Otsego. 
And  at  that  date  lake  and  valley  still  formed  part  of  a 
beautiful,  unbroken  sylvan  wilderness,  where  wild  creatmrei 
roamed  at  will. 

Natty  and  Hurry  Harry  are  supposed  to  have  approached 
this  secluded  lake  from  die  little  colony  on  the  Schoharie, 
founded  thirty  years  earlier  by  the  ^Palatines,''  as  they 
were  called. 

There  was  a  village  of  the  Mohegans  on  the  Schoharie, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  by  them  ^  Mohegonter,"  or  <<  the 
falling  away  of  the  Mohegan  Hill."  These  Mohegans 
came,  it  is  said,  originally  from  the  eastward,  beyond  the 
Hudson.  The  clan  is  reported  to  have  numbered  some 
three  hundred  warriors  when  the  Gennans  arrived  amoi^ 
them.  A  tortoise  and  a  serpent  were  the  tokens  of  this 
dan.  Documents,  chiefly  sales  of  land  to  the  Germaua. 
itill  exist  bearing  their  signatures  in  this  shape. 

But  this  village  on  the  Schoharie  was  not  the  regie  i  of 
Natty's  early  forest  training.  It  was  not  on  the  Onistar 
f^rawa,  the  '^  Hill  of  Maise,"  that  he  had  lewned  to  chase 
dw  elk  and  the  deer.     It  was  among  the  moantaina  fiuther 
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south  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Upper  Dela- 
ware, that  the  young  pale-iace  hunter  had  received  firom  the 
"  Lenni  Lenuapi "  the  name  of  the  Deerslayer.  Here  in 
some  rude  frontier  home,  in  a  log-cabin,  under  a  bark  roof, 
the  boy  had  grown  up  to  a  simple,  hardy,  brave,  and  kindly 
manhood.  Here  he  had  learned  from  the  dark-skinned 
(ads  his  comrades  to  tread  lightly  on  the  summer  moss,  to 
track  the  game  over  the  winter  snow.  Here  he  had  played 
with  the  fawn,  tamed  the  beaver,  and  the  cub  of  the  bear. 
Here,  by  the  broad  uncouth  chimney,  the  brilliant  dame  of 
the  hickory  log,  or  the  torch  of  a  pine  knot  lighting  hi§ 
honest  face,  he  had  listened  to  the  wild  legends  of  prowess 
and  adventure  of  the  Lenni  Lennapi  until  his  spifit  kindled 
at  the  recital.  Here,  stretched  at  night  on  feathers  of  the 
wild  fowl,  covered  with  skins  toi  u  as  trophies  from  panther 
and  wolf,  he  dreamed  stirring  dreams  of  daring  deed,  hair- 
bruidth  escape,  manly  endurance.  Here  he  dreamed  of 
showing  his  red-skinned  friends  what  a  white  brave  could 
do  and  suffer.  Here,  in  short,  he  became  a  hero  at  heart, 
although  the  word  would  have  carried  no  meaning  for  his 
ear. 

And,  waking  with  the  morning  sun,  he  saw  a  Christian 
mother  moving  about  the  cabin,  busy  with  homely  house- 
hold errands,  —  a  woman  ignorant  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  of  kindly  nature,  simple,  true,  and  warm-hearted. 
He  rose  to  do  her  bidding.  Unlike  the  young  Indian  lad, 
he  scorned  no  errand  in  behalf  of  the  mother  who  bore  him : 
he  brought  the  water  from  the  spring,  he  hewed  the  wood 
for  the  iire,  he  planted  the  potato  and  the  maize.  Homely 
casks  these,  which  he  did  not  disdain,  although,  forscoth,  the 
young  Panther  and  the  young  Serpent  looked  on  with  cold 
disapprobation,  in  the  idle  dignity  of  their  savage  manhood. 
The  father — a  pale-face  hunter  and  trapper  of  note-~ 
died  of  some  dire  forest  mischance,  trampled  to  death,  it  was 
uud,  by  an  enraged  moose  at  bay.  Then  it  was  that  the 
lad  took  upon  him  to  provide  food  for  his  mother's  lodge. 
Qe  shouldered  his  fiither's  rifle,  and  before  two  days  had 
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passed  he  brought  home  an  elk  aodlaidit  at  the  cabiu  door 
at  his  mother's  feet  From  tliat  hour  game  was  never 
wanting  in  the  forest  liome.  Skins  for  the  dainty  moocasini 
worn  by  his  young  sister,  for  the  rude  le'ither  leggings  worn 
by  himself,  were  plenty  in  the  cabin.  Nay,  more  than  onoe 
did  some  poor  Lidian  widow,  some  ailing  or  wounded  him* 
tsr,  find  a  supply  of  venison  laid  secretly  at  their  door  by  a 
kindly  hand,  suspected  to  be  his  own.  Among  all  the  lads 
of  tJie  region  there  was  no  eye  so  sure,  no  hand  so  steady^ 
M  that  of  the  young  pale*fiice,  "'  Sta^ight-tongue,"  as  they 
first  called  him  from  his  love  of  truth* 

^  After  a  while  they  found  out  I  was  quick  of  foot,  and 
then  th^  called  mo  ^  the  Pigeon/  which  you  know  has  a 
swift  wing,  and  files  in  a  direct  line." 

^  From  carrying  messages  and  striking  blind  trails,  I  got 
at  last  to  following  the  liuntecs^  when  it  was  thought  I  was 
quicker  uid  surer  at  iiudiiig  the  game  than  most  lads,  and 
then  they  called  me  ^  LApEar/  as  they  said  I  partook  of  the 
sagacity  of  a  hound." 

^  Then  it  was  seen  I  could  keep  a  wigwam  in  ven'son  ; 
and  in  time  I  got  the  name  of  ^  Deerslayer,'  which  is  that  I 
uow  bear." 

And  now  it  was  that  after  joining  a  hunting-party  of  the 
DelawareSy  among  the  mountains  which  overhang  the  Susr 
quehanna^  he  returned  laden  with  choice  venison,  and  at 
a  great  feast  solemnly  received  Uie  name  of  the  ^^  Deer- 
slayer,"  in  a  speech  by  the  father  of  Chingachgook. 

The  Christian  mother  was  growing  old.  Her  head  had 
turned  gray  dnce  her  husband  was  killed  by  the  moose. 
When  the  lad  returned  to  the  cabin  he  would  often  hear 
her  singing  some  pious  song,  psalm,  or  hymn,  learned  in  her 
l^rlhood.  Moniing  and  night  he  saw  her  kneel,  he  heard 
hersimpJs^  short,  but  earnest  prayer.  She  could  not  read, 
never  a  horn-book  or  primer  had  she  held  in  her  hand. 
But  she  knew  by  heart  a  few  verses  from  the  Holy  Book 
The  red-skinned  warriors  no  longer  came  with  their  tales  ol 
mmi  and  their  wild  traditions  to  the  cabin  fireside,  aa  ihef 
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iMidf  done  when  the  hunter  was  living.  But  the  mother  now 
told  lior  children  more  than  one  sacred  history  learned  in  her 
jouth ;  slie  told  them  of  Noah  and  the  Ark ;  she  told  them  of 
David  and  Goliah.  And  ahove  all  she  told  them  the  ^ad 
ddings  of  the  Gospel.  Here  and  there  some  verses  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  she  could  say  by  heart.  These  she 
taught  her  yoong.  daughter ;  and  the  lad  listening  at  her 
elbow  received  into  his  guileless,  kindly  heart,  many  a  word 
which  gave  coloring  to  his  later  life. 

Ever  and  anon  some  missionary  would  come  to  preach  to 
the  tribe.  It  was  at  the  widow's  cabin  that  he  always  stayed. 
And  in  this  way  also  the  lad  learned  important  truths. 

The  mother  fell  sick.  Her  heart  yearned  for  her  kindred 
and  the  Lowlands  where  she  was  bom.  The  Indian  women 
we're  kind  to  her ;  she  took  their  medicines,  but  when  the 
roystery^man  came  she  shuddered,  and  would  have  naught 
to  say  to  him.  She  longed  to  see  a  Christian  minister  of 
the  gospel.  With  his  ride  on'  his  shoulder,  and  his  comrade 
Chingachgook  at  his  side,  the  young  Deerslayer  set  out  in 
the  morning,  walked  a  hundred  miles  over  mountain  and 
fell,  and  when  the  third  sun  was  setting  he  came  to  his 
mother's  bed-side  with  a  Moravian  Brother.  Solemn  words 
were  spoken.  The  good  woman  was  near  her  end.  She 
bade  her  son  remember  through  life  that  he  came  of  a 
Christian  stock ;  she  bade  him  keep  a  Christian  heart  and  a 
straight  tongue  and  a  clean  hand,  to  his  last  hour.  And 
solemnly  she  charged  him  to  take  his  young  sister  without 
losa  of  time  into  the  Lowlands,  among  Uieir  own  kindred^ 
and  to  leave  her  there.  She  would  have  been  glad  if  he 
would  promise  to  turn  former,  and  live  among  his  own  race. 
But  she  told  him  that  she  knew  he  loved  the  woods,  his 
fiither  had  loved  the  life  in  the  wilderness.  Let  him  only 
be  a  good  man,  good  and  true,  and  her  blessing  would  be 
with  him  whether  in  forest  or  field. 

She  died.  Her  son  closed  her  eyes.  The  Moravian 
Brother  stayed  to  give  her  Christian  burial.  Thoy  carried 
her  hodj  in  a  canoe  across  the  stream  into  the  'orest,  and 
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laid  her  under  the  moss  beside  her  hunter  husband.  Thft 
Delawares  and  the  Mc^egans  living  with  them  foDowed, 
making  a  great  wailing  and  mourniDg. 

The  Dext  day,  with  the  ns^ug  sun,  the  Deerslayer  and  his 
young  sister  with  the  Moravian  Brother,  and  Chingachgook 
as  an  escort,  went  on  their  way  through  the  forest  towards 
the  low  country.  Here  there  was  an  aunt  who  was  glad  to 
dll  a  mother's  place  to  the  young  girl.  Here,  also,  kindred 
gathered  about  the  young  Natty  and  urged  him  to  stay 
vnong  his  own  people.  His  sister  huug  about  him.  Chin- 
gachgook looked  cold  and  stoical,  but  his  heart  beat  as  he 
listened.  Natty  wavered.  Had  not  his  mother  bade  him 
try  a  farmer's  life  ?  The  trial  he  thought  ought  to  be  made. 
He  went  into  the  woods  with  the  young  Serpent.  He  told 
him  his  heart  was  heavy,  but  his  mother's  spirit  bade  him 
try  the  life  in  the  fields  ;  he  could  not  leave  his  young  sis* 
ter  yet  awhile.  It  was  now  planting-time.  He  would  stay 
with  his  kindred  until  the  maize  was  in  the  tassel,  and  then 
if  the  life  of  spade  and  plough  did  not  suit  him,  he  could 
return  to  the  Delaware  village  with  a  clear  conscience  ;  and 
when  he  passed  his  mother's  grave  his  heart  would  not  smite 
him  with  having  forgotten  her  words.  Chingachgook  lis- 
tened coldly.  "  It  is  well,"  he  said,  with  something  of  sco^ 
and  something  of  bitterness  in  his  tone.  Drawing  the  girdle 
tight  about  his  waist,  tlie  young  brave  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  off  straight  as  an  arrow  in  the  direction  of  his 
fi&ther's  wigwam.  Natty  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  leaning 
on  his  rifle,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  comrade  so  long  as 
the  lithe  hgi,ee  could  be  seen.  Tlien  he  sat  down  in  a 
rlamp  of  bushes  and  a  tear  came  into  his  eye  and  fell  upon 
the  down  of  his  boyish  beard. 

The  next  day's  sim  saw  Natty  behind  a  plough;  but 
•hallow  and  crooked  was  the  fiirrow  he  made.  They  tried 
him  at  gardening,  but  maize,  beans,  and  squashes  were  the 
only  plants  he  knew  by  sight  in  their  seedling  state.  They 
put  a  goad  in  his  hand  and  sent  him  a-fie.1d  with  a  yoke  ol 
oxen.     Small  was  his  success  as  a  teamster      Brindle 
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Dobbin  did  as  well  without  him  as  with  him.  He  was 
kindly  with  all  the  brute  creatures,  but  pitied  their  t&me, 
dull  life.  They  put  him  on  horseback  and  sent  him  to  the 
mill  for  a  sack  of  flour ;  the  horse  was  old,  the  sack  heavy ; 
Natty  considered  it  unmanly  to  ride  the  poor  creature,  es- 
pecially as  Providence  had  given  him  long  sound  legs  of  his 
own.  He  dismounted  and  led  his  steed,  to  the  merriment 
of  miller  and  man.  The  farm  people  laughed  at  his  forest 
ways  and  forest  talk.  Long  before  the  maize  was  in  the 
tassel  his  uncle  had  told  him  he  never  would  make  a  farmer. 
The  lad  himself  was  sick  at  heart  with  longing  for  his  old 
free  life.  One  morning  he  took  his  rifle,  told  his  kindred 
with  one  of  his  silent  laughs  that  he  could  bear  the  life  in 
the  thickly  peopled  country  no  longer;  he  parted  kindly 
with  all,  and  then  with  an  eager  heart  and  a  light  step 
rumed  his  face  toward  the  Delaware  country. 

In  a  few  hours  he  reached  the  first  belt  of  forest.  He 
threw  himself  down  to  drink  from  a  mossy  spring,  and  then 
leaning  against  an  old  tree  sat  in  silent  happiness  looking 
upward  toward  the  blue  sky  through  the  shady  canopy  of 
leaves  he  loved  so  well.  Squirrels  gamboled  about  him. 
A  wood-thrush  sung  him  a  song  of  greeting.  A  twig 
cracked  beside  him.  He  looked  up,  and  there  stood  young 
Chingachgook.     Great  was  Natt/s  delight 

"  I  knew  my  brother  would  come !  **  were  the  only 
words  of  welcome  spoken  by  the  young  Mohegan  brave. 
He  had  lingered  for  ^weeks  on  the  border  of  the  forest, 
awaiting  his  comrade.  They  went  on  their  way  with  eager 
gteps.  Before  a  week  had  passed  Natty  had  received  a 
wild  but  most  hospitable  welcome  in  the  Indian  village. 
Uo  was  formally  adopted  as  a  son  by  the  father  of  the 
voung  Serpent.  He  was  regularly  engrafted  into  the  tribe 
#ith  fiill  and  solemn  ceremony. 

And  now  if  you  ask  the  precise  position  of  this  village  of 
the  red  man,  we  cannot  answer  the  question.  There  is 
neither  tradition  nor  record  to  guide  us.  It  may  have  been 
Bear  Wyoming.     It  may  have   beeu  near   Shamokin.     It 
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uay  have  been  near  Wyaliusiag.  It  muat  sutlice  for  us  to 
know  that  Natty  hunted  with  his  Mahegan  brothers  over 
much  of  the  mountainous  country  watered  by  the  upper 
Susquehanna,  and  the  Delaware  or  Xiennapi-Hittuck.  And 
another  fact  is  also  clear ;  there  was  no  lake  of  any  sixe  in 
the  region  where  he  passed  his  early  youth. 

The  delight  with  which  Natty  first  saw  a  fine  lake  and 
paddled  over  its  waters  in  the  Indian  canoe,  was  a  perfectly 
natural  feeling  to  a  spirit  readily  touched  by  the  beautiful 
works  of  the  Creator. 

^^  My  eyes  never  a-weary  looking  at  it  1 "  exclaimed  the 
youDg  hunter  to  Hurry  Harry. 

And  those  words  express  with  perfect  truth  the  glow  of 
interest  with  which  the  author  of  the  ^  Deerslayer "  had 
looked  over  the  same  waters,  from  early  childish  years  to 
the  hour  when  his  pen  traced  them. 

Many  have  shared  in  the  same  feeling.  All  whose  pater- 
nal homes  lie  on  a  fine  lake-shore  can  readily  take  part  in 
it.  Living  waters  are  the  very  soul  of  a  landscape.  There 
is  certainly  no  other  natural  object,  however  fine,  whether 
imposing  like  a  grand  mountain,  or  winning  like  a  smiling 
valley,  which  carries  with  it  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
panionship through  all  the  successive  years  of  a  human  life, 
as  a  lake.  And  a  lake  of  limited  size  awakens  more  of  thia 
feeling  than  a  larger  sheet  of  water,  We  are  &miliar  with 
every  point  and  bay  forming  the  outline  of  its  shores,  we 
know  the  ever-varying  asp^^t  of  its  waters  as  we  know  the 
countenance  of  a  friend.  It  enters  into  the  frame-work  of 
our  home-life.     It  is  graven  in  warm  colors  on  our  hearts. 

With  the  author  of  the  **  Deerslayer "  this  feeling 
amounted  to  affection,  —  to  enduring  attachment.  These 
were  the  first  waters  on  which  his  eyes  had  ever  fallen  with 
a  conscious  look.  He  was  brought  to  the  lake-shore  when 
an  infant  only  a  few  months  old.  Here  in  boyhood  he  had 
first  played  with  an  oar  or  hoisted  a  sail.  And  although 
^quently  absent  in  after  y^ars,  yet  at  each  return  h€  ;ieT«i 
ftdlttd  to  gnfii  the  Otsego  with  especial  pleasure. 
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When  he  retomed  from  Enrope,  to  make  his  home  onoe 
more  among  these  hills,  many  wece  the  quiet  houm  of  the 
■nmmer  afternoons  and  evenings,  passed  by  him  in  rowing 
on  "die  hike  with  the  one  companion  whose  society  was 
most  dear  to  him. 

As  he  grew  older  and  the  exercise  of  rowing  proved  more 
fiitigHing,  a  drive  on  the  lake-shore  became  a  groat  pleasure. 
Aboa^  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  lay  a  wild  rnoun* 
tain  fium  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  It  rose  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  covering  an  abrupt  hill-eide, 
stretchiiig  along  the  crest  of  the  low  mountain  mitil  il 
looked  over  towards  the  adjoining  valley.  He  gave  to  this 
(arm  the  name  of  the  ChAlet,  from  a  rude  cabin  crowning  a 
knold  near  the  summit.  From  this  knoll  the  view  was  very 
iov^y.  It  commanded  the  entire  lake,  Cfr  very  ntarly  so,  in 
its  length  and  breadth,  and  included  the  heights  of  Spriag- 
field  to  the  northward,  and  southward  the  village,  idotarw 
esqpe  in  position,  with  the  v«lley  of  the  winding  Snsqve- 
faaima  beyond.  This  was  a  poet's  fium,  more  renuatic  tfaaa 
profitable.  The  improvements,  however,  are  «aid  <by  those 
who  have  experience  in  such  matters,  to  have  been  all  skill* 
fully  pkumed  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  so  &r  as  they 
went.  YThea  he  first  took  possession  of  the  ground  it  was 
rude  and  wild  as  possible.  He  began  by  removing  the 
chilet,  American  &shion,  from  the  knoll,  and  bringing  it 
down  the  mountain-side  to  a  picturesque  spot,  near  a  noble 
spring  under  the  shadow  of  a  olitif,  retii«d  in  position  bat 
accessible  from  the  higliway,  and  quite  near  the  lake.  A 
good  road  was  made  to  the  hill-top,  with  the  intention  of 
rendering  it  at  a  later  day  a  public  track  to  the  adjoining 
valley  of  Middlefield.  A  comfortable  feirm-house,  dairy, 
bams,  and  other  outhouses  were  built.  Fields  were  cleared 
and  several  terraces  of  good  soil  bromght  under  oultivatiom. 
For  him  this  £wm  had  a  double  charm.  He  had  the  true 
American  passion  for  clearing  and  improving  laud;  such 
was  the  practical  attraction.  And  to  his  poet*e  eye  for  nat- 
ural beauty  the  views  over  the  lake  wore  an  unceasing  sonros 
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of  delight.  For  years  a  drive  to  this  fiurm,  summer  or  wiu 
ter,  often  both  morning  and  evening,  entered  as  a  matter  of 
course  into  his  daily  life.  There  was  always  some  piece  ol 
work  going  on  in  which  he  was  much  interested,  —  some 
bit  of  road  to  be  made,  a  field  to  be  ploughed,  wood  to  be 
cut,  a  cleariug  to  be  opened,  a  fence  to  be  built.  The  fences 
varied  in  character:  some  were  of  rails,  some  solid  stone 
walls,  and  others  of  stumps.  Clearing  the  hillnside  and  its 
level  terraces  from  stumps,  was  indeed  a  formidable  task 
Often  was  the  stump-machine,  that  useful  Yankee  inven- 
tion, called  upon  to  forward  the  work.  After  the  gre^t 
roots  of  pines,  hemlocks,  oaks,  and  chestnuts  had  cracked 
and  snapped  like  so  many  threads  under  the  powerful  ma- 
chine, and  the  wild  looking  mass  was  upheaved  from  the 
soil  in  which  it  had  stood  rooted  so  firmly  for  centuries,  it 
was  dragged  away  in  chains  by  a  double  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
ranged  in  grim  array  beside  a  row  of  comrades,  making  as 
formidable  an  agricultural  chevaux  de  frisej  as  savage  and 
forbidding  a  fence,  as  one  can  well  imagine.  These  fences 
were,  however,  very  durable,  and  after  standing  in  position 
a  year  or  two  flowering  shrubs  of  different  kinds  and  wild 
vines  grew  up  among  them  and  softened  their  wild  aspect 
not  a  little.  In  this  latter  stage  they  were  not  unpleasingy 
more  especially  as  they  wei*e  characteristic  of  the  country. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  of  the  year  1840,  there  was  some 
work  of  this  kind  going  on  at  the  Chalet.  But  the  day's 
task  had  closed ;  the  cattle  had  been  inspected,  the  milk- 
house  visited,  the  poultry  fed,  the  eggs  collected.  It  was 
time  to  drive  homeward.  The  road  between  this  farm  and 
the  village  was  charming,  although  the  regular  highway  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  It  was  lined  with  open,  un* 
fenced  woods  on  either  side  for  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance, —  a  mile  and  a  half,  —  varied  by  little  openings,  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  lake,  whose  rippling  waters  lay 
close  at  hand  beneath  the  wooded  bank.  One  of  the  natural 
fountains  of  the  region  stood  by  the  road-side  about  a  mile 
firom  the  village,  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  teamsters  imssine:  to 
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Aiid  fro ;  it  was  merely  a  rude  trough,  the  hollow  trunk  of 
a  tree  into  which  a  spring  ran  trickling  from  the  wooJ 
above.  Here,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  pony  always 
stopped  for  a  drink,  —  whether  thirsty  or  not.  He  was  in- 
dulged as  usual,  and  then  he  trotted  slowly  on  towards  the 
tillage.  Mr.  Cooper  was  singing  to  himself,  as  he  often 
did  on  that  quiet  woodland  road,  —  it  was  generally  some 
•natch  of  a  song  popular  in  his  youth ;  —  upon  the  afteruooo 
in  question  it  chanced  to  be  an  election  song  of  the  party 
with  which  he  did  not  vote.  Suddenly  we  came  out  of  the 
wood,  and  a  view  of  the  lake  opeued  before  us,  a  familiar 
view,  but  more  lovely  than  usual  in  the  soft  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  that  summer  evening.  There  was  a  pause  in  the 
song.  The  pony  indulged  himself  with  a  walk.  The  au- 
thor's face  was  turned  towards  the  lake,  and  the  fiu'-seeing 
look  of  inventive  genius  came  into  the  clear  gray  eye.  He 
was  lost  in  thought  for  a  moment,  —  figures  and  scenes 
foreign  to  the  day  and  hour  seemed  to  rise  before  him. 
Soon  the  vidon  passed  away.  Turning  to  his  daughter 
with  a  smile  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  must  write  one  more  book, 
dearie,  aboAt  our  little  lake!"  Then  the  song  was  re- 
sumed, the  whip  cracked,  the  pony  trotted  on,  and  we  went 
our  way  toward  the  village. 

Within  a  few  days  the  first  pages  of  the  ^<  Deerslayer " 
were  written.  Natty  appeared  once  more  on  the  lake  shore, 
where  he  had  been  first  introduced  to  the  reader  nineteen 
years  earlier.  The  words  given  above,  foretelling  the  '^  Deer  > 
slayer,"  chanced  to  be  spoken  at  a  point  on  die  road  novi 
overlooked  by  Lakewood  Cemetery.  By  an  accidental  co- 
incidence a  fine  marble  statue  of  Natty,  standing  erect  on  a 
tall  monumental  column,  may  now  be  seen  from  the  same 
sp6t ;  the  tall  white  figure  of  the  old  hunter  stands  gleaming 
among  the  higher  branches  of  a  grove  of  young  pines,  Icok- 
ing  over  lake  and  valley.  Lakewood  Cemetery,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  country,  was  not  planned  until 
•fweral  years  aftei  Mr.  Cooper's  death.     It  was  an  o)«en 
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wood  hiingiiig  on  the  wild  hill-dkie,  at  the  time  of  the  after 
Doon  drive  alluded  to. 

For  several  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  of  the  ^  Deer^ 
•layer,"  the  author  selected  a  beautiful  point  of  land  on  the 
lake  shore,  about  three  miles  from  the  village.  This  was 
^und  dear  to  him  from  the  associations  of  a  lifetime.  At 
this  point  HcUy  lands  with  her  Bible,  when  bent  on  her  lov- 
ing errand  of  mercy  in  behalf  of  Walter  and  Hurry  Harry. 

"  *  Hetty ! '  called  out  Judith,  —  concern,  even  affection,  be- 
traying itself  in  her  tones  ;  *  are  you  within  hearing,  sister  } 
for  Grod's  sake  answer,  and  let  me  hear  the  sound  of  youi 
roice  again  !  —  Hetty !  —  dear  Hetty  1 ' 

" '  I  'm  here,  Judith,  —  here  on  the  shore,  where  it  will  be 
oseless  to  follow  me ;  as  I  will  hide  in  the  woods.' 

'*  'Oh,  Hetty,  what  is  *t  you  do !  Remember  'tis  drawing 
near  midnight,  and  that  the  woods  arc  filled  with  savages 
and  wild  beasts ! ' 

"  *  Neither  will  harm  a  poor  half-witted  gii*l,  Juditih.  Grod 
is  as  much  with  me  here  as  He  would  be  in  the  ark,  or  in 
the  hut.  I  am  going  to  help  my  father,  and  poor  Hurry 
Harry ;  they  will  be  tortured  and  slain,  unless  some  one 
cares  for  them/  ** 

On  this  point  the  "  Mingoes  "  are  encamped  when  Natt/s 
daring  rescues  Hist ;  and  here  he  sends  the  canoe  ^nth  the 
Indian  lovers  adrift,  and  remains  himself  a  prisoner. 

**  To  gain  the  beach,  and  to  follow  it  round  to  the  place 
where  Chingachgook  was  already  in  the  canoe  with  Histy 
anxiously  awaiting  his  appearanoe,  occupied  but  a  moment. 
Laying  his  rifle  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  Deerslayer  stooped 
to  give  the  latter  a  vigorous  shove  from  the  shore,  when  a 
powerful  Indian  leaped  through  the  bushes,  alighting  like  a 

panther  on  his  back Deerslayer  threw  all  his  force 

iufo  a  desperate  effort,  shoved  the  canoe  off  with  a  power 
that  sent  it  a  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  as  it  might  be  in 
an  instant,  and  fell  forward  into  the  lake,  himself,  fiM9e 
downward ;  his  assailant  necessarily  following  him." 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  spot  mort 
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dmrming  in  quiet  sylvan  beauty  that  this  little  point,  daring 
the  first  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  village.  Jutting 
out  into  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  height,  lined  with  a  clean  pebbly  beach,  crowned 
with  a  noble  growth  of  oak,  elm,  pine,  and  beech,  their  limfof 
garlanded  with  vines,  it  would  seem  to  have  gathered  within 
its  narrow  limits  every  woodland  charm.  A  limpid  spring, 
remarkable  for  the  coolness  and  sweetness  of  its  water  rose 
from  among  the  gravel  of  the  beach,  at  the  very  root  of  an- 
cient trees ;  a  wild  brawling  brook  coming  down  from  the 
hills,  had  torn  for  itself  a  rude  channel,  adding  variety  to 
the  ground,  and  often  blending  the  troubled  murmur  of  its 
waters  with  the  gentle  play  of  the  ripple  on  the  beach. 
Azaleas  and  wild  roses  formed  a  luxuriant  natural  shrubbery, 
while  the  pitcher-plant,  the  moccasin  flower,  gentians,  blue 
and  white,  and  brilliant  lobelias  were  also  found  here,  blended 
with  other  native  blossoms. 

The  views  in  every  direction  were  in  {Iferfect  harmony 
with  the  scene  itself.  In  the  rear  a  grand  unbroken  forest 
clothed  the  hills  to  their  summits.  The  eye  wandered  over 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  while  the  opposite  shore  was 
dothed  from  die  strand  to  the  crest  of  the  hills  with  the  same 
unbroken  wood,  beautiful  in  its  rich  and  varied  growth.  To 
the  northward  rose  an  isolated  height  of  some  dignity.  To 
the  southward  lay  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  the 
first  homes  of  the  little  colony  gathering  on  the  bank  at  the 
outlet,  and  a  background  of  low  mountains  in  the  distance. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  this  point  when  Judge  Cooper 
first  set  it  aside  as  a  gathering  place  for  parties  of  Mends 
and  relatives  in  the  pleasant  summer  days.  Such  was  its 
eondition  when  the  author,  then  a  mere  boy,  the  youngest 
diild  but  one  of  a  fiunily  of  thirteen,  first  visited  the  spot 
with  his  parents.  Gatherings  of  this  kind  began  very  early, 
within  a  few  years  of  the  building  of  the  first  homes  in  the 
▼iliage.  At  that  period,  and  throughout  the  early  boyhood 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  nine  tenths  of  the  hills  surrounding  the  lake 
were  clothed  with  the  foreat 
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From  its  position  commauding  tlie  water  for  several  miles, 
north  and  south,  this  point  was  often  chosen  as  a  look-out 
by  the  hunters,  so  long  as  game  was  still  to  be  found  on  the 
hills.  The  deer  when  pursued  by  the  hounds  would  ilj  to 
the  lake  for  protection.  There  was  an  ancient  oak  on  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Point  projecting  far  over  the  water  j  in 
this  tree  a  scout  was  placed,  and  a  signal,  agreed  upon  before- 
hand, betrayed  to  the  hunters  in  the  forest  the  direction 
taken  by  the  deer.  This  old  tree  bore  the  name  of  the  Sig 
ual  Oak.  It  would  happen  occasionally,  iui  those  early 
years,  that  as  some  party  of  pleasure  was  moving  towards 
the  Point,  a  deer  could  be  seen  in  the  water,  at  a  distance, 
and  an  impromptu  chase  added  zest  to  the  day^s  amusement. 
Parties  went  at  that  date,  in  rude  ^cows,  and  even  in  Indian 
canoes.  The  old  oak  gradually  lost  one  limb  after  anothei , 
but  it  remained  a  hoary  trunk  still  bending  over  the  water, 
for  many  long  years,  and  the  last  fragments  of  bleached 
wood  have  only  recently  disappeared.  The  name  of  Signal 
Oak  Point  was  occasionally  applied  to  this  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tree. 

Even  at  a  much  later  date,  when  the  author  of  the  '^  Deer- 
slayer  '*  returned  to  his  paternal  home  in  the  Otsego  Hills 
after  an  absence  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  in  Europe, 
this  point  was  still  in  a  wild  condition,  more  attractive  from 
its  absolute  seclusion  than  it  is  to-day.  It  seemed  a  little 
sylvan  world  of  itself.  Thd  bays  on  either  side  were  bor- 
dered by  the  forest.  There  wab  neither  road,  nor  field,  nor 
farm,  within  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  The  perfect 
woodland  seclusion  of  the  spot  was  indeed  a  great  charm. 
Oaks  of  the  grandest  character  still  stood  proudly  rooted  in 
the  soil  they  had  shaded  before  the  white  man  came.  Wild 
roses  in  profusion  giew  in  ricli  clumps.  The  old  oaks  have 
now  been  destroyed  by  the  fishermen  building  fires  at  their 
roots.  The  wild  roses,  and  azaleas,  and  gentians  have  almost 
entirely  disappear(>,d.  Thousands  of  pleasure-seeker  i  now 
ritit  :he  spot  every  summer  ;  their  busy  hands  and  feot  have 
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Btripped  the  soil  of  half  its  shrubbery  and  nearly  all  its  flow- 
ering plants.     It  is  now  a  public  picnic-ground. 

During  the  summer  after  the  author's  return  from  Europe, 
there  was  a  large  festive  party  of  friends  and  relatives  mak*' 
ing  up  a  gay  picnic  welcome.  The  weather  was  charming,, 
the  party  pleasant,  the  grove  most  beautiful ;  but  the  mode  of 
reaching  the  Point  was  less  pleasing  than  in  earlier  days. 
It  was  the  age  of  the  horse-boat,  and  on  the  deck  of  this 
clumsy  and  most  prosaic  craft  were  collected  some  three- 
score or  more  of  pleasure-seekers,  old  and  young.  It  nss 
always  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  lake  parties  of  that  date, 
that  several  generations  united  in  the  holiday,  there  being 
always  grand-parents  and  tiny  little  ones  present,  and  not 
unfrequently  four  generations  of  the  same  &mily  were  fbimd 
enjoying  themselves  in  these  rustic  parties.  There  was  an 
old  tree  visited  with  especial  interest  on  this  occasion,  —  an 
old  beech  whose  smooth  bark  was  covered  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  feet  with  the  names  of  friends  and  relatives, 
many  of  whom  had  passed  away  during  that  long  absence. 
The  initials  of  the  parents  of  Mr.  Cooper,  cut  into  the  bark 
more  than  thirty  years  earlier,  were  still  distinctly  graven 
into  the  wood,  though  somewhat  distorted  by  time.  This 
old  tree,  with  its  record  of  the  past  in  which  many  of  the 
village  people  felt  a  lively  interest,  was  blown  down  some 
years  later. 

The  author  always  took  great  delight  in  these  gatherings 
at  the  Point  Not  a  sonmier  passed,  until  his  last  illness^ 
without  his  giving  more  than  one  party  of  this  kind. 
Against  the  horse-boat  he  early  entered  a  protest.  When 
directing  the  party  himself  rowing  or  sailing  were  of  course 
the  rule.  And  on  these  occasions  the  chowder  was  always 
of  his  own  making.  His  old  sailor's  tastes  revived  on  these 
occasions.  He  was  indeed  a  master  in  the  art  of  chowder- 
daking,  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  cardon-bleu.  Not  content 
with  planning  and  directing,  he  mixed  the  mysterious  con> 
pound  himself,  built  up  the  gypsy  fire,  pored  over  the  brew< 
ing  in  the  great  black  pot,  not  unliks  a  witch's  cauldron. 
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•tliTing  And  skiflEimiDg,  peppering  and  salting,  all  at  the  right 
moment  Lady  housekeepers  meanwhile  would  stand  aside, 
with  folded  arms  lost  in  wonder  at  the  motley  oontents  of 
the  great  kettle,  laughing  not  a  little  occasionally  at  the 
oddity  of  the  scene,  —  tlie  author  in  a  new  character.  It  was 
always  natural  to  him  to  be  eagerly  intent  on  the  task  o^ 
the  hour.  His  aide-de-camp  and  majordomo,  on  these  occa- 
sions was  a  merry,  quick-witted,  smiling,  pleasant  mannered 
negro,  Joe  Tom,  of  well  established  &me  as  master  of  all  the 
Ullage  revels.  A  failure  in  the  chowder  was  unknown, 
F^uropean  travellers,  American  commodores  and  generals, 
iiplomatists  and  statesmen,  with  ladies  old  and  young,  all 
y^ielded  their  homage. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  well  remembers  a  pleasant  party 
»f  this  kind  in  which  deai*  friends  fixmi  a  distance  were  gath- 
dred,  and  which  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  several 
gentlemen  distinguished  in  milium.  7  and  political  life.  On 
this  occasion  the  author  of  the  ^^  Deerslayer^'  considered  his 
culinary  reputation  at  stake.  He  devoted  himself  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  assiduity  to  the  chowder,  —  aided  always 
by  his  dark-skinned  coadjutor.  When  the  last  touch  of 
pepper,  and  the  last  glass  of  wine  had  been  added,  he  sum- 
moned two  or  three  friends  to  the  fire,  and  offering  each  a 
small  quantity  to  taste,  proudly  demanded  an  impartial 
opinion  as  to  its  merits.  There  was  perfect  unanimity,  ea- 
thusiastic  approbation,  in  this  politico-military  committee 
Oi\  chowder.  So  high  indeed  did  the  admiration  rise  that 
it  vras  decided  on  the  spot  that  especial  honors  should  be 
awarded  to  the  chowder  and  ^e  chowder-pot,  discarding  all 
tureens  and  other  commonplace  appliances  of  diuuer-tabLes. 
The  kettle,  black  and  sooty,  was  seized,  hung  upon  a  stout 
itidc,  and  borne  in  triumphal  procession  half-way  around  the 
Point,  between  the  author  and  one  of  his  friends,  followed 
by  a  score  or  more  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  lads  and  lasses, 
including  a  sprinkling  of  children,  and  then  lifted  witk 
cheers  of  enthusiasm  to  the  place  of  honor  on  the  damask 
doth      Like  the  boar's-head  at  a  Christmas  ^eiast  r  f  oldav 
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4iaie,  tlte  dKnrder  kettle  was  greeted  with  iioelAiiiali«u,  with 
«beerin^,  and  wa/ir4ag  of  hat,  and  veil,  and  handkerchief  I 

Overflowing  with  the  spirit  of  hospitaUtj  and  social  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Cooper  enjoyed  with  peculiar  sest  these  pienio 
gatherings  at  the  Point. 

During  the  last  fiummer  of  hw  life,  ten  years  after  the 
"  Deerslajer ''  was  wriUen,  ia  18^1,  when  heha.l  become  too 
feeble  to  walk,  a  drive  to  his  farm,  or  on  the  lake  shore,  still 
gave  him  very  great  pleasure.  Though  hand  and  foot  were 
now  almost  useless,  the  head  was  clear,  and  the  heart  warm 
as  ever.  Singularly  patient  during  that  trying  illness  oi 
ten  months,  always  social,  and  receiving  to  the  very  last  the 
friends  who  visited  him  daily  with  an  unfailing  smile,  he 
was  frequently  urged  to  drive  with  one  or  another.  One 
afternoon  in  the  last  days  of  August  a  friend  came  to  offer 
him  a  drive.  He  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  and  asked  in 
what  direction  he  wished  to  go  ? 

"  To  the  Point !  '*  was  his  cheery  answer. 

We  passed  along  that  beautiful  road  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  lake,  his  compamons  very  sad  at  heart,  though  con- 
cealing, of  course,  all  that  was  painful.  But  he  himself 
was  smiling  and  cheerful,  enjoying  the  views  of  the  hills 
and  the  water.  On  reaching  the  Point  the  carriage  stopped 
bj  the  road-side,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Leaning  a 
little  forward,  he  looked  wistfully  down  through  the  vista  of 
wood,  to  the  beach. 

^'  I  should  like  a  drink  from  the  old  spring,"  he  said. 

The  gentleman  who  was  driving  proposed  taking  him 
down  in  the  carriage  to  the  spring.'  He  was  pleased  with 
the  idea. 

**  If  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  trouble  I  **  he  replied. 

It  was  not  easy  to  carry  out  the  suggestion ;  there  was 
10  road,  nothing  but  a  rude  track,  worn  by  the  sleighs, 
going  and  coming  in  winter  when  the  ice  lay  on  the  lake. 
But  the  horses  were  led  carefully  through  the  wood,  down 
the  bank  to  the  beach,  and  afterward  passed  round  on  the 
grayel  to  the  spring.     He  drank  a  little  of  the  water,  prais- 
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ing  ita  coolness.  Quietly,  and  in  silence,  he  then  sat  looking 
over  the  lake.  Old  recollections  appeared  to  revive.  There 
was  a  subdued  and  chastened  smile  on  his  f&ce.  The  inci- 
dent and  the  memories  it  awakened,  appeared  to  give  him 
pleasure. 

Three  weeks  later  he  lay  in  the  church-jard.    He  ' 
taken  from  his  &milv  on  the  14th  of  September,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  L 

•*  Then  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woodi^ 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal, 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceaL** 

Childs  Haim>ij». 

On  the  human  imagiiiation  events  produce  the  effecta 
of  time.  Thus,  he  who  has  travelled  far  and  seen  much 
ifl  apt  to  fancy  that  he  has  lived  long ;  and  the  history  that 
most  abounds  in  important  incidents  soonest  assumes  the 
aspect  of  antiquity.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
the  venerable  air  that  is  already  gathering  around  Ameri- 
can annals.  When  the  mind  reverts  to  the  earliest  days 
of  colonial  history,  the  period  seems  remote  and  obscure, 
the  thousand  changes  that  thicken  along  the  links  of  ?*ecol- 
lections,  throwing  back  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  a  day 
so  distant  as  seemingly  to  reach  the  mists  of  time ;  and  yet 
four  lives  of  ordinary  duration  would  suffice  to  transmit, 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  form  of  tradition,  all  that  ciy* 
Uized  man  has  achieved  within  the  limits  of  the  republic. 
Although  New  York  alone  possesses  a  population  mate- 
riaUy  exceeding  that  of  either  of  the  four  smallest  king- 
doms of  Europe,  or  materially  exceeding  that  of  the  entire 
Swiss  Confederation,  it  is  little  more  than  two  centuries 
since  the  Dutch  commer.udd  theiz  settlement,  rescuing  the 
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region  from  the  savage  state.  Thus,  what  seems  veaorjible 
bj  an  accumulation  of  changes  is  reduced  to  familiarity 
when  we  come  seriously  to  consider  it  solely  in  connection 
with  time. 

This  glance  into  the  perspective  of  the  past  wUl  prepare 
the  reader  to  look  at  the  pictures  we  are  about  to  sketch, 
with  less  surprise  than  he  might  otherwise  feel ;  and  a  fe^ 
additional  explanations  may  carry  him  back  in  imagination 
to  the  precise  condition  of  society  that  we  desire  to  delin- 
eate. It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  settlements  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Hadson,  such  as  Claverack,  Eander- 
liook,  and  even  Poughkeepsie,  were  not  regarded  as  sale 
from  Indian  inclusions  a  century  since  ;  and  there  is  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  within  mus- 
ket-shot of  the  wharves  of  Albany,  a  residence  of  a 
younger  branch  ^  of  Uie  Van  Rensselaers,  that  has  loop- 
holes constructed  for  defense  against  the  same  crafty 
enemy,  although  it  dates  from  a  period  scarcely  so  distant 
Other  similar  memorials  of  the  infancy  of  the  country  are 
to  be  found,  scattered  through  what  is  now  deemed  the 
very  centre  of  American  civilizadou,  affording  the  plamest 
proofs  'that  all  we  possess  of  security  frx)m  invasion  and 
hostile  violence  is  the  growth  of  but  little  more  than  the 
time  that  is  frequently  filled  by  a  single  human  life. 

The  incidents  of  this  tale  occurred  between  the  yeafi 
1740  and  174d,  when  the  settled  portions  of  the  colony  of 
New  York  were  confined  to  the  four  Atlantic  coanties,  k 
narrow  belt  of  country  on  each  side  of  the  Hudson,  ex- 
tending from  its  mouth  to  the  falls  near  its  head,  and  to  z 
ew  advanced  ^' neighborhoods "  on  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Schoharie.  Broad  belts  of  the  virgin  wilderness  not  only 
reached  the  shores  of  the  first  river,  but  they  even  cross^ 
It,  stretching  away  into  New  England,  and  affording  forest 
covers  to  the  noiseless  moccasin  of  the  native  warrior,  as 
he  trod  the  secret  and  bloody  war-path.  A  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  must  then  p%ve 
offered  one  vast  expanse  of  woods,  relieved  by  a  compara- 

1  ft  18  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  the  Greenbush  Van  RennelMif 
daim  to  be  the  ok*e«t  branch  of  that  ancient  and  respertable  fitniilj. 
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lively  narrow  fringe  of  cultivation  along  the  sea,  doctetl  by 
the  glittering  BurfJEuses  of  lakes,  and  intersected  by  fhe 
waving  lines  of  rivers.  In  such  a  vast  picture  of  solemn 
solitude,  the  district  of  country  we  design  to  paint  sinks 
into  insigni^canoe,  though  we  feel  encouraged  to  proceed 
by  the  conviction  that,  with  slight  and  immaterial  distinc- 
tions, he  who  succeeds  in  giving  an  accurate  idea  of  any 
portion  of  tins  wild  region  must  necessarily  convey  a  tol- 
erably correct  notion  of  the  whole. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  changes  produced  by  man,  the 
eternal  round  of  the  seasons  is  unbroken.  Summer  and 
winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  rert^um  in  their  stated  order 
with  a  sublime  precision,  affording  to  man  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  all  the  occasions  he  enjoys  of  proving  the  high 
powers  of  his  ^-reaching  mind,  in  compassing  the  laws 
that  control  their  exact  uniformity,  and  in  calculating  their 
never-ending  revolutions.  Centuries  of  summer  suns  had 
warmed  the  tops  of  the  same  noble  oaks  and  pines,  sending 
their  heats  even  to  the  tenacious  roots,  when  voices  were 
heard  calling  to  each  other,  in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  of 
which  the  leafy  surface  lay  bathed  in  the  brilliant  light  of 
a  cloudless  day  in  June,  while  the  trunks  of  the  trees  rose 
in  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  shades  beneath.  The  calls  were 
in  different  tones,  evidently  proceeding  from  two  men  who 
had  lost  their  way,  and  were  searching  in  different  direc- 
tions for  liieir  path.  At  length  a  shout  proclaimed  success, 
and  presently  a  man  of  gigantic  mould  broke  out  of  the 
tangled  labyrinth  of  a  small  swamp,  emerging  into  an  opcL 
ing  that  appeared  to  have  been  formed  partly  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  wind,  and  partly  by  those  of  fire.  This  little 
area,  which  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  sky,  although  it 
was  pretty  well  filled  with  dead  trees,  lay  on  the  side  of 
OB«  of  the  high  hills,  or  low  mountains,  into  which  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  adjacent  country  was  broken. 

"  Hwre  is  room  to  breathe  in  !  "  exclaimed  the  liberated 
forester,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  under  a  clear  sky. 
shaking  his  huge  frame  like  a  mastiff  that  has  just  escaped 
frcwn  a  snowbank.  "Hurrah!  Deerslayer  ;  heie  is  day 
tight,  at  last,  and  yonder  is  the  lake." 
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These  words  were  jcarcely  uttered  when  the  aeoond 
forester  dashed  aside  the  bushes  of  the  swamp,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  area.  After  making  a  hurried  adjustment 
of  his  arms  and  disordered  dress,  he  joined  his  companion, 
who  had  already  begun  his  dispositions  for  a  halt. 

^  Do  you  know  this  spot  ?  "  demanded  the  one  called 
Deerslayer,  '^  or  do  you  shout  at  the  sight  of  the  sun  ?  " 

'^  Both,  lad,  both ;  I  know  the  spot,  and  am  not  sorry  to 
see  so  use^  a  friend  as  the  sun.  Now  we  have  got  the 
p'ints  of  tkn  compass  in  our  minds  once  more,  and  'twill 
be  our  own  faults  if  we  let  anything  turn  them  topsy-turvy 
ag'in,  as  has  just  happened.  My  name  is  not  Hurry  Harry, 
if  this  be  not  the  very  spot  where  the  land-hunters 
'camped  the  last  summer,  and  passed  a  week.  See !  yonder 
are  the  dead  bushes  of  their  bower,  and  here  is  the  spring. 
Mucn  as  I  like  the  sun,  boy,  I've  no  occasion  for  it  to  tell 
me  It  is  noon  ;  this  stomach  of  mine  is  as  good  a  time-piece 
aa  IS  to  be  found  in  the  colony,  and  it  already  p'ints  to 
half-past  twelve.  So  open  the  wallet,  and  let  us  wind  up 
for  another  six  hours'  run." 

At  this  suggestion,  both  set  themselves  about  making  the 
preparations  necessary  for  their  usual  finigal  but  hearty 
meal.  We  will  profit  by  this  pause  in  the  discourse  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
each  of  whom  is  destined  to  enact  no  insignificant  part  in 
our  legend.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  more 
noble  specimen  of  vigorous  manhood  than  was  offered  in 
the  person  of  him  who  called  himself  Hurry  Harry.  Hifl 
real  name  was  Henry  March  ;  but  the  frontier-men  having 
caught  the  practice  of  giving  sobriquets  from  the  Indians, 
the  appellation  of  Hurry  was  fiir  oftener  applied  to  him 
than  his  proper  designation,  and  not  unfrequently  he  waa 
termed  Hurry  Skurry,  a  nickname  he  had  obtained  from  & 
dashing,  reckless,  off-hand  manner,  and  a  physical  re&tlesa- 
uess  that  kept  him  so  constantly  on  the  move,  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  known  along  the  whole  line  of  scattered  habita- 
tions that  lay  between  the  province  and  the  Canadas.  The 
stature  of  Hurry  Harry  exceeded  six  feet  four,  and  being 
inusually  well  proportioned,  his  strength  fully  re  Uized  the 
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idea  created  bj  his  gigantic  frame.  The  face  did  no  dis- 
sredit  to  the  rest  of  the  man,  for  it  was  both  good-humored 
and  handsome.  His  air  was  free,  and  though  his  manner 
necessarily  partook  of  the  rudeness  of  a  border  life,  the 
grandeur  that  pervaded  so  noble  a  physique  pre  you  ted  it 
from  becoming  altogether  vulgar. 

Deerslayer,  as  Hurry  called  his  companion,  was  a  very 
different  person  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  character.  In 
stature,  he  stood  about  six  feet  in  his  moccasins,  but  his 
frame  was  comparatively  light  and  slender,  showing  mus 
des,  however,  that  promise  unusual  agility,  if  not  unusual 
strength.  His  face  would  have  had  little  to  recommend  it 
except  youth,  were  it  not  for  an  expression  that  seldom 
&iled  to  win  upon  those  who  had  leisure  to  examine  it,  and 
to  yield  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  it  created.  This  ex- 
pression was  simply  that  of  guileless  truth,  sustained  by  an 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  sincerity  of  feeling,  that  ren- 
dered it  remarkable.  At  times  this  air  of  integrity  seemed 
to  be  so  simple  as  to  awaken  Uie  suspicion  of  a  want  of 
the  usual  means  to  discriminate  between  artifice  and  truth ; 
bat  few  came  in  serious  contact  with  the  man,  without  los- 
ing this  distrust  in  respect  for  his  opinions  and  motives. 

Both  these  frontier-men  were  still  yomig.  Hurry  having 
reached  the  age  of  six  or  eight  and  twenty,  while  Deer- 
slayer  was  several  years  his  junior.  Their  attire  needs  no 
particular  description,  though  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  it 
was  composed  in  no  small  degree  of  dressed  deer-skins, 
and  had  the  usual  signs  of  belonging  to  those  who  pass 
their  time  betweer  the  skirts  of  civilized  society  and  thft 
boundless  forests.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  some  at- 
tention to  smartness  and  the  picturesque  in  the  arrange- 
Quents  of  Deerslayer's  dress,  more  particularly  in  the  pari 
c;onnected  with  his  arms  and  accoutrements.  His  rifle  was 
in  perfect  condition,  the  handle  of  his  hunting-knife  was 
neatly  carved,  his  powder-horn  was  ornamented  with  suit- 
able devices  lightly  cut  into  the  material,  and  his  shot- 
pouch  was  decorated  with  wampum.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hurry  Harry,  either  from  constitutional  recklessness,  or 
Fi  %m  a  secret  consciousness   how  latUe  his  appearanoo  ro- 
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quireil  artificial  aids,  wore  everything  in  a  careless,  sloYenlj 
oiauner,  as  if  he  felt  a  noble  scorn  for  the  triihng  aiccesso- 
ries  of  dress  and  oi*nament8.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  effect 
of  his  fine  form  and  great  stature  was  increased  rather 
than  lessened,  by  this  unstudied  and  disdainful  air  of  in- 
difference. 

'^  Come,  Deerslayer,  fall  to»  and  prove  that  you  have  a 
Delaware  stomach,  as  you  say  you  have  had  a  Delaware 
edication,"  cried  Hurry,  setting  the  example  by  opening 
his  moutli  to  receive  a  slice  of  cold  venison  steak  that 
would  have  made  an  entire  meal  for  a  European  peasant ; 
^  fall  to,  lad,  and  prove  your  manhood  on  this  poor  devil 
jf  a  doe,  with  your  teeth,  as  youVe  already  done  with 
your  rifle." 

^'  Nay,  nay,  Hurry^  there's  little  manhood  in  killing  a 
doe,  and  that  too  out  of  season  ;  though  there  might  be 
some  in  bringing  down  a  painter  or  a  catamount,"  returned 
the  other,  disposing  himself  to  comply.  '^  The  Delawares 
have  given  me  my  name,  not  so  much  on  account  of  a 
bold  heart,  as  on  account  of  a  quick  eye,  and  an  act^e: 
fooU  There  may  not  be  any  cowardice  in  o/ercoming  a 
deer,  but  sai'tain  it  is,  there's  no  great  valor." 

^<The  Delawares  themselves  are  no  heroes,"  muttered 
Hurry  through  his  teeth,  the  mouth  being  too  full  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  fairly  opened,  '^  or  they  would  never  have 
allowed  them  loping  vagabonds,  the  Mingos,  to  make  them 
women." 

'^  Tliat  matter  is  not  rightly  understood  -« has  never 
been  rightly  explained,"  said  Deerslayer  earnestly,  fbr  he 
was  as  zealous  a  friend  as  his  companion  was  dangerous  as 
an  enemy ;  ^*  the  Mengwe  fill  the  woods  with  their  lies, 
and  niisconstinict  words  and  treaties.  I  have  now  lived 
ten  years  with  the  Delawares,  and  know  them  to  be  as 
manful  as  any  other  nation,  when  the  proper  time  to  strike 
uomes." 

^^  Harkee,  Master  Deerslayer,  since  we  are  on  the  sub- 
lect^  we  may  as  well  open  our  minds  to  each  other  in  a 
ioan-to-man  way  ;  answer  me  one  question  ;  you  have  had 
«o  much  Inck  among  the  game  as  to  have  gotten  a  title,  il 
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ironld  iseem,  but  did  you  eTer  hit:  vijthing  hamaa  or  intel- 
iigible:  did  you  ever  pull  trigger  on  an  inimy  tliat  wat 
raqmbie  of  pulling  one  upon  you  ?  " 

Thift  question  produced  a  singular  collision  between 
mortification  and  correct  feeling,  in  the  bosom  of  the  youths 
that  was  easily  to  be  traced  in  the  workings  of  his  Logeu* 
a3U8  countenance.  The  straggle  was  short,  ho^Keveri 
aprightoess  of  heart  soon  getting  the  better  of  false  pride 
aod  frontior  boastfulness 

"  To  own  the  truth,  I  never  did,"  answered  Deerslayer  j 
"  seeing  that  a  fitting  occasion  never  offered.  The  Dela- 
wares  have  been  peaceable  since  my  sojourn  with  'em,  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  onlawful  to  take  the  life  of  man,  except  in 
open  and  geneious  warfare." 

^*  What !  did  you  never  find  a  fellow  thieving  among 
your  traps  and  skins,  and  do  the  law  on  him  with  your 
omi  haads,  by  way  of  saving  the  magistrates  trouble  in  the 
settlements^  and  the  rogue  himself  the  cost  of  the  suit  ?  " 

^1  am  no  trapper.  Hurry,"  returned  the  young  man 
proudly :  "  I  live  by  the  rifle,  a  we'pon  at  which  I  will  not 
dirn  my  back  on  any  man  of  my  years,  atween  tiie  Hudson 
and  the  St  Lawrence*  I  never  offer  a  skin  tliat  has  not  a 
hole  in  its  head  besides  them  which  natur*  made  to  see  with 
or  to  breathe  through*" 

"  Aye,  aye,  this  is  all  very  well,  in  the  animal  way,  though 
it  makes  but  a  poor  figure  alougmde  of  scalps  and  am- 
bushes.  Shooting  an  Indian  from  an  ambush  is  acting  up 
to  his  own  principles,  and  now  we  have  what  you  call  a 
hiwfiil  war  on  our  hands,  the  sooner  you  wipe  that  disgrace 
off  your  character,  the  sounder  wiU.  be  your  sleep ;  if  it 
only  come  from  knowing  there  is  one  inimy  the  less  prowl* 
tng  in  the  woods.  I  shall  not  frequent  your  society  long, 
friend  Natty,  unless  you  look  higher  than  four-footed  beasti 
to.  pmct^e  your  rifie  on."  ^ 

"Our  journey  is  nearly  ended,  you  say,  Master  March, 
•aid  we  can  part,  to-night,  if  you  see  occasion.  I  have  a 
fri'nd  waiting  for  me,  who  will  think  it  no  disgrace  to  con- 
ion  with  H  fellow-ereatur  ^at  ban  never  vet  slain  hii 
kind.*" 
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^  I  wish  I  knew  what  has  brought  that  skuikiDg  Del*' 
ware  into  this  part  of  the  country  so  early  in  the  season,** 
muttered  Hurry  to  himself,  in  a  way  to  show  equally  dis 
trust  and  a  recklessness  of  its  betrayal.  "  Where  did  you 
say  the  young  chief  was  to  give  you  the  meeting  ?  *' 

^At  a  small  round  rock,  near  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
where,  they  teU  me,  the  tribes  are  given  to  resortipg  to 
make  their  ti*eaties,  and  to  bury  their  hatchets.  This  rock 
have  I  often  heard  the  Delawares  mention,  though  lake 
and  rock  are  equally  strangers  to  me.  The  country  is 
claimed  by  both  Mingos  and  Mohicans,  and  is  a  sort  of 
oonmion  territory  to  fish  and  hunt  through,  in  time  of 
peace,  though  what  it  may  become  in  war-time,  the  Lord 
only  knows ! " 

^  Common  territory  !  "  exclaimed  Hurry,  laughing  aloud. 
"  T  should  like  to  know  what  Floating  Tom  Hutter  would 
say  to  that?  He  claims  the  lake  as  his  own  property, 
in  vartue  of  fifteen  years'  possession,  and  will  not  be  likely 
to  give  it  up  to  either  Mingo  or  Delaware  without  a  bat- 
tle for  it" 

"  And  what  will  the  colony  say  to  such  a  quarrel  ?  All 
this  country  must  have  some  owner,  the  gentry  pushing 
their  cravings  into  the  wilderness,  even  where  tiiey  never 
dare  to  ventur',  in  their  own  persons,  to  look  at  the  land 
Uiey  own." 

"  That  may  do  in  other  quarters  of  the  colony,  Deer- 
ilayer,  but  it  will  not  do  here.  Not  a  human  being,  the 
Lord  excepted,  owns  a  foot  of  sile  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Pen  was  never  put  to  paper  consarning  either  hill  or 
valley  hereaway,  as  I've  heard  old  Tom  say  time  and  ag^iu, 
and  so  he  claims  the  best  right  to  it  of  any  man  breathing ; 
a]!d  what  Tom  claims,  he'll  be  very  likely  to  maintain." 

"By  what  I've  heard  you  say.  Hurry,  this  Floating 
Tom  must  be  aji  oncommon  mortal ;  neither  Mingo,  Dela 
ware,  nor  pale-face.  His  possession,  too,  has  been  long 
by  your  tell,  and  altogether  beyond  frontier  endurance 
What's  the  man's  history  and  natur*  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  old  Tom's  human  natur^,  it  is  not  much  lik« 
'»ther   men's   human    natur',  but  more  like    a   muskrat't 
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hwaan  natur^,  seeing  that  he  takes  more  to  the  ways  of 
that  animal  than  to  the  ways  of  any  other  fellow-<;reatar'. 
Some  think  he  was  a  free  liver  on  the  salt  water,  in  his 
youth,  and  a  companion  of  a  sartain  Kidd,  who  was  hanged 
for  piracy,  long  afore  you  and  I  were  bom  or  acquaint^, 
and  that  he  came  up  into  these  regions,  thinking  that  the 
king's  cruisers  could  never  cross  the  mountains,  and  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  plunder  peaceably  m  the  woods." 

"Then  he  was  wrong,  Hurry;  very  wrong.  A  man 
eaii  enjoy  plunder  peaceably  nowhere." 

"  That's  much  as  his  turn  of  mind  may  happen  to  be. 
Fve  known  them  that  never  could  enjoy  it  at  all,  unless  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  jollification,  and  them  ag'in  that 
enjoyed  it  best  m  a  corner.  Some  men  have  no  peace  if 
they  don't  find  plunder,  and  some  if  they  do.  Human 
natur^  is  crooked  in  these  matters.  Old  Tom  seems  to 
belong  to  neither  set,  as  he  enjoys  his,  if  plunder  he  has 
really  got,  with  his  darters,  in  a  very  quiet  and  comfortable 
way,  and  wishes  for  no  more." 

**  Aye,  he  has  darters,  too ;  I've  heard  the  Delawares, 
who've  hunted  this-si-way,  tell  their  histories  of  these  young 
women.     Is  there  no  mother,  Hurry  ?  " 

'^  There  was  once^  as  in  reason  ;  but  she  has  now  been 
dead  and  sunk  these  two  good  years." 

"  Anan  ?  "  said  Deerslayer,  looking  up  at  his  companion 
in  a  little  surprise. 

^  Dead  and  sunk,  I  say,  and  I  hope  that's  good  English. 
The  old  feUow  lowered  his  wife  into  the  lake,  by  way  of 
seeing  the  last  of  her,  as  I  can  testify,  being  an  eye-witness 
of  the  ceremony  ;  but  whether  Tom  did  it  to  save  digging, 
which  is  no  easy  job  among  roots,  or  out  of  a  consait  that 
water  washes  away  sin  sooner  than  'arth,  is  more  than  I 
ean  say." 

"  Was  the  poor  woman  oncommon  wicked,  that  her  hns- 
.  and  should  take  so  much  pains  with  her  body  ?  " 

"  Not  on  reasonable ;  though  she  had  her  faults.  I  oon- 
nder  Judith  Hutter  to  have  been  as  graceful,  and  about  as 
likely  to  make  a  good  ind  as  any  woman  who  had  lived  so 
long  beyond  the  scund  of  chursh  bells  ;  and  I  condnde  dU 
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Tom  ftu^k  aer  as  much  by  way  of  tavm^  pams,  as  by  way 
7f  taking  it.  There  was  a  little  stedi  in  her  tempw,  it'i 
yiie,  ^nd,  ^a  old  Hatter  is  pretty  muob  fliot,  they  struck 
t|it  spfirks  ouc0-4iiid-a-wbUe  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  might 
ba  said  to  live  amicable  like.  Wlien  they  did  kiiidle,  the 
Uii|;eo^i^  got  some  such  i^sighto  into  their  past  lives,  as  wm 
gf^tifk  into  the  darker  parts  of  the  woods,  when  a  stray  ^ean 
of  sunshine  finds  its  way  dovm  to  the  roots  of  the  ti«ea» 
l|ut  Judith  I  ^ha^l  always  esteem,  as  ifs  reoommend 
enough  to  one  woman  to  be  the  mother  of  sueh  a  oreatar* 
as  her  darter,  Judith  Hutter  I " 

^  Aye,  Judith  was  the  name  the  Delawares  mentiDnfld, 
tliQugh  it  was  pronounced  after  a  fashion  of  their  own. 
IfVom  tbeir  discourse,  I  do  not  think  the  girl  would  mneh 
please  my  &ncy." 

^  'J^hj  fancy ! "  eiEcloimeil  Mardi,  taking  fire  equally  at 
U^9  indifference  and  at  the  presumption  of  his  companion, 
^  ^bat  the  devil  have  you  t(i  do  with  a  fancy,  and  that,  too» 
consaming  one  like  Juditli  ?  You  are  bat  a  bay  -r^r-a  sap» 
l^qg,  that  has  scarce  got  root.  Judith  has  had  men  among 
^er  suitors,  ever  sinoe  she  was  fifteen ;  which  is  now  near 
Qye  years  ;  and  will  n^t  be  apt  even  to  cast  a  look  upon  a 
l^alf-grpwn  creatiir'  like  you  I " 

^*  It  is  June,  and  there  is  not  a  eloud  atween  us  and  ih« 
H^i,  Hurry,  nq  ajU  t)4s  heat  is  not  wanted,"  answered  the 
other,  altogether  undisturbed ;  ^  any  one  way  have  a  fiuicy^ 
^  a  sqmrrel  ba§  f^  right  to  pako  up  his  mind  touehfaig  a 
^amount." 

^  4j@»  but  it  might  not  be  wi^e,  always,  to  let  iie  oat^ 
lUQUnt  know  it,"  growled  liarcb*  ^  But  you'ie  young  and 
(hqughtless,  and  I'U  overlook  your  ignoranee.  Gome, 
Peerslayer^' '  be  added^  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  aftev 
pausing  a  moment  to  reflect,  ^^come,  Deerslayer,  we  are 
Bwom  fri'udS;  and  will  not  quarrel  about  a  light-minded, 
jilting  jade,  just  because  she  happens  to  be  handsoona; 
opiore  especially  a9  you  have  never  seen  her.  Judith  is 
pply  for  a  man  whose  teeth  show  tht  full  marks,  and  W% 
Gi^ofi^b  to  be  afe^r^  of  a  boy.  What  did  the  Ddawarat 
1^  pf  the  \\imj  ?  for  a^  Indjan,  after  all,  baa  his  nottons 
of  woman-kind,  as  well  as  a  white  m'*n  " 
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^Tb&y  said  she  was  Mr  to  look  on,  and  pleasaut  aii 
speech ;  but  over-given  to  admirers,  and  light-minded.'' 

^They  are  devils  incarnate!  After  all,  what  8ch3<d* 
mauter  is  a  match  for  an  Indian,  in  looking  into  natur*  ? 
Some  people  think  they  are  only  good  on  a  trail  or  the 
war-path,  but  I  say  that  they  are  philosophers,  and  undei^ 
stand  a  man  as  well  as  thoy  understand  a  beaver,  a&d  • 
woman  as  well  as  they  understand  either.  Now  thatTe 
Jodith's  character  to  a  ribbon  I  To  own  the  tnith  to  yOQi 
Deerslayer,  I  should  have  married  the  gal  two  years  since, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  particular  things,  one  of  which 
wv»  this  very  light-mindedness." 

'<  And  what  may  have  been  the  other  ?  "  demanded  the 
himter,  who  continued  to  eat  like  one  that  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  subject. 

^  T'other  was  an  insartainty  about  her  having  me.  The 
hussy  is  handsome,  and  she  knows  it.  Boy,  not  a  tree 
that  is  growing  in  these  hills  is  straighter,  or  waves  in  the 
wiad  with  an  easier  bend,  nor  did  you  ever  see  the  doe  that 
bounded  with  a  more  nat'ral  motion.  If  that  was  all, 
every  tongue  would  sound  her  praises ;  but  she  has  such 
fiuHngs  that  I  find  it  hard  to  overlook  them,  and  sometimes 
I  swear  I'll  never  visit  the  lake  ag'in." 

^  Which  is  the  reason  that  you  always  come  back  ? 
Nothing  is  ever  made  more  sure  by  swearing  about  it." 

"  Ah,  Deerslayer,  you  are  a  novelty  in  these  partic'lars ; 
keeping  as  true  to  edicaticm  as  if  you  had  never  left  the 
settlements.  With  me  the  case  is  different,  and  I  never 
WaDt  to  dindh  an  idee,  that  I  do  not  feel  a  wish  to  swea** 
About  it.  If  you  know'd  all  that  I  know  consaming  Jo 
iliUi,  you'd  find  a  juatificaldon  lor  a  little  cussing.  Now, 
th^  officers  sometimes  stray  over  to  the  lake,  from  the  forti 
HI  the  Mohawk,  to  ^h  and  hunt,^  and  then  the  creatnr 
seeaas  beside  herself  I  You  can  see  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  wears  her  finery,  and  the  airs  she  gives  herself 
with  the  gallants." 

"That  is  unseemly  in  a  poor  man's  darter,"  returned 
L>eerslayer  gravely,  "the  o2i3ers  are  all  gentry,  and  ca» 
(M)ly  look  on  such  as  Jadith  with  evil  intendons." 

1  Set  Appendix.  Soie  A. 
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^There's  the  unsartaiiity,  and  the  damper!  I  have  mj 
misgivings  aboat  a  particolar  captain,  and  Jade  has  no  one 
to  blame  but  her  own  folly,  if  I'm  wrong.  On  the  whole, 
I  wish  to  look  upon  her  as  modest  and  becoming,  and  jei 
the  donds  that  drive  among  these  hills  are  not  more  onsar- 
tain.  Not  a  dozen  white  men  have  ever  laid  eyes  upon 
her  since  she  was  a  child,  and  yet  her  airs,  with  two  or 
three  of  these  officers,  are  extinguishers  I " 

'^  I  would  think  no  more  of  such  a  woman,  but  turn  my 
mind  altogether  to  the  forest;  that  will  not  deceive  you, 
being  ordered  and  ruled  by  a  hand  that  never  wavers." 

"  If  you  know'd  Judith,  you  would  see  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  say  this  than  it  would  be  to  do  it  Could  I  bring 
my  mind  to  be  easy  about  the  officers,  I  would  carry  the 
gal  off  to  the  Mohawk  by  force,  make  her  marry  me  in 
spite  of  her  whiffling,  and  leave  old  Tom  to  the  care  of 
Hetty,  his  other  child,  who,  if  she  be  not  as  handsome  or 
as  quick-witted  as  her  sister,  is  much  the  most  dutiful." 

^  Is  there  another  bird  in  the  same  nest  ?  *'  asked  Deer^ 
slayer,  raising  his  eyes  with  a  species  of  half-awakened 
curiosity,  —  "  the  Delawares  spoke  to  me  only  of  one.** 

^  That's  nat'ral  enough,  when  Judith  Hutter  and  Hetty 
Hutter  are  in  question.  Hetty  is  only  comely,  while  her 
sister,  I  tell  thee,  boy,  is  such  another  as  is  not  to  be  found 
atween  this  and  the  sea :  Judith  is  as  full  of  wit,  and  talk, 
and  cunning,  ao  an  old  Indian  orator,  while  poor  Hetty  is 
%t  the  best  but '  compass  meant  us.*  ** 

^  Anan  ?  "  inquired,  again,  the  Deerslayer. 

^  Why,  what  the  officers  call  ^  compass  meant  us,'  which 
I  understand  to  signify  that  she  means  always  to  go  in  the 
right  direction,  but  sometimes  doesn't  know  how.  '  Com- 
pass '  for  the  p'int,  and  '  meant  us '  for  the  intention.  No, 
poor  Hetty  is  what  I  call  on  the  varge  of  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  she  stumbles  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  some- 
times on  t'other." 

^  Them  are  beings  that  the  Lord  has  in  his  'special  care,* 
taid  Deerslayer,  solemnly ;  ^<  for  he  looks  carefully  to  all 
who  fall  short  of  their  pitiper  share  of  reason.  The  red* 
ikins  honor  and  respect  them  who  are  so  gifted,  knowing 
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that  the  Evil  Spirit  delights  more  to  dwell  in  an  artfbi 
body,  than  in  one  that  has  no  cunning  to  work  upon/* 

^  rU  answer  for  it,  then,  that  he  will  not  remain  long 
with  poor  Hetty ;  for  the  child  is  just  '  compass  meant  us,* 
as  I  have  told  you.  Oid  Tom  has  a  feeling  for  the  gal, 
and  BO  has  Judith,  quick-witted  and  glorious  as  she  is  ber- 
Belf ;  else  would  I  not  answer  for  her  being  altogethei 
safe  among  the  sort  of  men  that  sometimes  meet  on  the 
lake  shore.** 

^  I  thought  this  water  an  onknown  and  little-frequented 
sheet,*'  observed  the  Deerslayer,  evidently  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  being  too  near  the  world. 

^  It*s  all  that,  lad,  the  eyes  of  twenty  white  men  never 
having  been  laid  on  it ;  still,  twenty  true-bred  frontier-men 
—  hunters,  and  trappers,  and  scouts,  and  the  like,  —  can  do 
a  deal  of  mischief  if  they  try.  *Twould  be  an  aw^l  thing  to 
me,  Peerslayer,  did  1  find  Judith  married,  after  an  absence 
of  six  months  I  '* 

"Have  you  the  gal*s  faith,  to  incourage  you  to.  hope 
otherwise  ?  ** 

"  Not  at  alL  I  know  not  how  it  is :  I'm  good-looking, 
i^79  —  that  much  I  can  see  in  any  spring  on  which  the  sun 
shines,  —  and  yet  I  could  never  get  the  hussy  to  a  promise, 
or  even  a  cordial  willing  smile,  though  she  will  laugh  by 
the  hour.  If  she  has  dared  to  marry  in  my  absence,  she*ll 
be  like  to  know  the  pleasures  of  widowhood  afore  she  is 
twenty  1" 

"  You  would  not  harm  the  man  she  had  chosen.  Hurry, 
simply  because  she  found  him  more  to  her  liking  than 
yourself  r*' 

"^  Why  not  ?  If  an  inimy  crosses  my  path,  will  I  not 
beat  him  out  of  it  I  Look  at  me  !  am  I  a  man  like  to  let 
any  sneaking,  crawling,  skin-trader  get  the  better  of  me  in 
a  matter  that  touches  me  as  near  as  the  kindness  of  Judith 
Butter  ?  Besides,  when  we  live  beyond  law,  we  must  be 
rar  own  judges  and  executioners.  And  if  a  man  sJiould  be 
Sound  dead  In  the  woods,  who  is  there  to  say  who  slew  him, 
even  admitting  that  the  cobn}  ttx>k  the  matter  in  hand 
and  made  a  stir  aboit  if:  ?  " 
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^  If  tliat  man  should  be  Judith  Hutter*s  husband,  after 
•rhat  has  piisscd,  I  might  tell  enough,  at  least,  to  pat  the 
Dokny  on  the  trail." 

"  You  !  —  half-groTfn,  venison-hunting  bantling  I  Yon 
dare  to  think  of  informing  against  Hurry  Harry  in  so 
much  as  a  matter  touching  a  mink  or  a  woodchuck  ! " 

•*  I  would  dare  to  speak  truth,  Hurry,  consaming  yon 
or  any  man  that  ever  lived." 

March  looked  at  his  companion,  for  a  moment,  in  silent 
amazement ;  then  seizing  him  by  the  throat  with  both 
hands,  he  shook  his  comparatively  slight  frame  with  a  vio- 
lence that  menaced  the  dislocation  of  some  of  the  bones. 
Nor  was  this  done  jocularly,  for  anger  flashed  from  the 
giant's  eyes,  and  there  were  certain  signs  that  seemed  to 
threaten  much  mor^  earnestness  than  the  occasion  would 
appear  to  call  for.  Whatever  might  be  the  real  intention 
of  March,  and  it  is  probable  there  was  none  settled  in  his 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  unusually  aroused ;  and 
most  men  who  found  themselves  throttled  by  one  of  a 
mould  so  gigantic,  in  such  a  mood,  and  in  a  solitude  so 
deep  and  helpless,  would  have  felt  intimidated,  and  tempted 
to  yield  even  tlie  right.  Not  so,  however,  with  Deer- 
slayer.  His  countenance  remained  unmoved;  his  hand 
did  not  shake,  and  his  answer  was  given  in  a  voice  that  did 
not  resort  to  the  artifice  of  loader  tones,  even  by  way  of 
proving  its  owner's  resolution. 

"You  may  shake,  Hurry,  until  you  bring  down  the 
mountain,"  he  said  quieUy,  "  bat  nothing  beside  truth  will 
you  shake  from  me.  It  is  probable  that  Judith  Hutter  has 
ao  husband  to  slay,  and  you  may  never  have  a  chance  to 
waylay  one,  else  would  I  tell  her  of  your  threat,  in  the 
first  conversation  I  held  with  the  gal." 

March  released  his  gripe,  and  sat  regarding  the  other 
in  silent  astonishment. 

•*  I  thought  we  had  been  friends,"  he  at  length  added ; 
•^but  youVe  got  the  last  secret  of  mine  that  will  ever 
Bnter  your  ears." 

^  I  want  none,  if  they  are  to  be  like  this.  I  know  we 
I.TC  in  the  woods.  Hurry,  and  are  '  bought  to  oe  beyond 


fenittftit  laws,  —  and  perhftps  we  Ate  so,  in  fkct^  Whatever  it 
may  be  in  right,  -^  but  there  is  a  law,  and  a  law-ixulk^, 
that  tnle  across  the  whole  cou^ment.  He  that  flies  in  the 
foo^  of  eitJier  need  not  eall  me  fri'nd." 

"  Damme,  Deerslayer,  if  I  do  net  beliere  yon  Bf^  kt 
heatt  a  Moravian,  and  no  Mr-minded,  plain-deaHng  hunter, 
M  yoaVe  pretended  to  be ! " 

**  Fair-minded  or  not.  Hurry,  you  will  find  me  as  plain- 
dea^g  in  deeds  as  I  am  in  words.  But  this  giving  way 
t»  sudden  anger  is  foolish,  and  proves  how  litUe  you  have 
scented  with  the  red  man<  Judith  Hutter  no  dotibt  is 
stiU  single,  and  you  spoke  but  as  the  tongue  ran,  and  net 
as  the  hecu-t  felt.  There's  my  hand,  and  we  will  say  and 
think  no  more  about  it" 

Hurry  seemed  more  surprised  than  ever ;  then  he  boMt 
forth  in  a  loud,  good-natured  laugh,  which  brought  teal^ 
to  his  eyes*  After  this  he  accepted  the  offered  hand,  and 
the  parties  became  friends. 

"  Twould  have  been  foolish  to  quarrel  about  all  idtee,** 
March  cried,  as  he  resumed  his  meal,  ^  and  more  like  law- 
yers in  the  towns  than  like  sensible  men  in  the  woods. 
They  tell  me,  Deerslayer,  much  ill-Wood  groWs  mt  ef 
idees  anumg  the  people  in  the  lower  eotmtieB,  and  tibat 
tk«)y  sometimes  get  to  eittreinities  upon  them." 

"  That  do  they,  —  that  do  they  ;  and  abotit  othei"  matted 
that  might  better  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
have  heard  the  Moravians  say  that  there  are  lands  in 
which  men  quarrel  even  consaming  their  religion  ;  and  if 
they  can  get  their  tempers  up  on  such  a  subject.  Hurry, 
the  Lord  have  marcy  on  'em.  Howsever,  diere  is  no 
occasion  for  our  following  their  example,  and  more  esp6- 
dally  about  a  husband  that  this  Judith  Hutter  may  never 
see,  or  never  wish  to  see.  For  my  part,  I  feel  more 
cur'osity  about  the  feeble-witted  sister  than  about  your 
beauty.  There's  something  that  comes  close  to  a  man's 
feelin's,  when  he  meets  with  a  fellow  creatur'  that  has  aU 
the  outward  show  of  an  accountable  mortal,  and  who  fails 
of  being  what  he  seems,  only  through  a  lack  of  reason. 
This   is   bad  enough  in  a  man,  but  when  It  comes  to  a 
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woman,  and  she  a  young,  and  maybe  a  winning  creatm^ 
It  touches  all  the  pitiful  thoughts  his  natur'  has.  God 
knows,  Hurry,  that  such  poor  things  be  defenseless  enough 
with  idl  their  wits  about  'em  ;  but  it's  a  cruel  fortun'  when 
that  great  protector  and  guide  fails  'em." 

^  Harkee,  Deerslayer,  —  you  know  what  the  hunters,  and 
trappers,  and  peltry-men  in  general  be ;  and  their  best 
Mends  will  not  deny  that  they  are  headstrong  and  given 
to  having  their  own  way,  without  much  bethinking  'em 
of  other  people's  rights  or  feelin's,  —  and  yet  I  don't  think 
the  man  is  to  be  foimd,  in  all  this  region,  who  would  harm 
Hetty  Hutter,  if  he  could  ;  no,  not  even  a  red-skin." 

^  Therein,  fri'nd  Hurry,  you  do  the  Delawares,  at  least, 
and  all  their  allied  tribes,  only  justice,  for  a  red-skiu  looks 
upon  a  being  thus  struck  by  God's  power  as  especially 
under  his  care.  1  rejoice  to  hear  what  you  say,  hovi  sever, 
I  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  but  as  the  sun  is  beginning  to  turn 
towards  the  a'temoon's  sky,  had  we  not  better  strike  the 
trail  ag'in,  and  make  forward,  that  we  may  get  an  oppor 
tonity  of  seeing  these  wonderful  sisters  ?  " 

Harry  March  giving  a  cheerful  assent,  the  remnants  of 
the  meal  were  soon  collected ;  then  the  travellers  shoul- 
dered their  packs,  resumed  their  arms,  and,  quilting  ths 
litUe  area  of  light,  they  again  plunged  into  the  deep  shad* 
owe  of  the  foreat 
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•<  lVm*rt  poaaing  from  the  iftke*i  green  lide, 
And  the  hunter's  hearth  away  ; 
For  the  timejof  flowen,  for  the  rammer*!  piidt 
Daughter!  thou  canst  not  stay.** 

Recx)bd8  of  Womaa 

Om  two  adventurers  had  not  far  to  go.  Hurry  knew  the 
direction,  as  soon  as  he  had  found  the  open  spot  and  the 
spring,  and  he  now  led  on  with  the  confident  step  of  a 
man  assured  of  his  object.  The  forest  was  dark,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  but  it  was  no  longer  obstructed  by  under- 
brush, and  the  footing  was  firm  and  dry.  After  proceed- 
ing near  a  mile,  March  stopped,  and  began  to  cast  about 
him  with  an  inquiring  look,  examining  the  different  objects 
with  care,  and  occasionally  turning  his  eyes  on  the  trunks 
of  the  fallen  trees,  with  which  the  ground  was  well  sprin- 
kled, as  is  usually  the  case  in  an  American  wood,  espe> 
dally  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  timber  has  not 
yet  become  valuable. 

^  ITiis  must  be  the  place,  Deerslayer,"  March  at  length 
iibeerved ;  '^  here  is  a  beech  by  the  side  of  a  hemlock,  with 
three  pines  at  hand,  and  yonder  is  a  white  birch  with  m 
broken  top  ;  and  yet  I  see  no  rock,  nor  any  of  the  branches 
bent  down,  as  I  told  you  would  be  the  case." 

^  Broken  branches  ^e  onskillful  landmarks,  as  the  least 
exper'enced  know  that  branches  don't  often  break  of  them* 
•selves,"  returned  the  other;  ^'and  they  also  lead  to  snspi- 
cion  and  discoveries.  The  Delawares  never  trust  to  broken 
liranches,  unless  it  is  in  friendly  times,  and  on  an  open  traiL 
.is  for  the  beeches,  and  pines,  and  hemlocks,  why,  they  are 
CO  l>e  seen  on  all  sides  of  us,  not  only  by  twos  and  threeii, 
aat  by  forties,  and  fifties,  and  hundreds." 
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*'  Very  true,  Deerslayer,  but  you  never  calculate  os 
position.     Here  is  a  beech  and  a  hemlock"— 

"  Yes,  and  there  is  another  beech  and  a  hemlock,  as  lov- 
ing as  two  brothers,  or,  for  that  matter,  more  loving  than 
some  brothers  ;  and  yonder  are  others,  for  neither  tree  is  a 
rarity  ui  these  woods.  I  fear  me.  Hurry,  you  are  better 
at  trapping  beaver  and  shooting  bears,  than  at  leading  on  a 
bliudish  sort  of  a  trail.  Hal  there's  what  you  wish  to 
End,  a'ter  all  I " 

"  Now,  Deerslayer,  this  is  one  of  your  Delaware  preten- 
sions, for  hang  me  if  I  see  anything  but  these  ti*ees,  which 
do  seem  to  start  up  around  us  in  a  most  onaccountable  and 
perplexing  manner." 

^' Look  thi8-a-way,  Hurry — here,  in  a  line  with  the 
bla<^  oak — don't  you  see  the  crooked  sapling  that  u 
hooked  up  in  the  l^anches  of  the  bass-wood,  near  it? 
Now,  that  sapling  was  once  snow-ridden,  and  got  the  bend 
by  its  weight ;  but  it  never  straightened  itself,  and  f^tened 
itself  in  among  the  bass-wood  branches  in  the  way  j<m 
see.     The  hand  of  man  did  that  act  of  kindness  for  it.** 

"  That  hand  was  mine !  "  exclaimed  Hurry ;  "  I  fo«iid 
the  slender  young  thing  bent  to  the  surth,  like  an  unlbi^ 
tunike  creatur'  borne  down  by  misfortune,  and  stuck  it  ttp 
where  yon  see  it  After  all,  Deerslayer,  I  must  allow, 
you're  getting  to  have  an  oncommon  good  eye  for  the 
woods  1 " 

***Ti8  improving.  Hurry  —  'tis  improving,  I  will  ao- 
lDi<ywledge ;  but  lis  only  a  child's  eye,  compared  to  some  I 
know.  There's  Tamenund,  now,  though  a  man  so  old  that 
few  remember  when  he  was  is  his  prime,  Tamenund  lets 
nothing  escape  his  look,  which  is  more  like  the  scent  of  a 
Uoand  than  the  sight  of  an  eye.  Then  Uncas,^  the  &thcr 
tf  Cliingachgook,  and  the  lawful  chief  of  the  Mohicans,  h 
another  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  pass  unseen.  I'm  im- 
proving, I  will  allow  —  I'm  improving,  but  far  from  being 
perfect,  as  yet." 

^  Lett  tho  riinilarity  of  the  oaiueft  should  produce  confusion,  it  luay  be 
#bQ  to  lay  that  the  Uncaa  hera  mentioned  is  the  grandfather  of  him  wbe 
libkjri  10  conspicuous  a  part  in  The  Last  of  the  Ifuhican*. 
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^  And  who  h  this  Oiingachgook,  of  \f  horn  /oa  Calk  so 
Biuchy  Deerslayer?  "  iisked  Hurry,  m  he  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  righted  sapling  ;  ^  a  loping  red -skin,  at  the 
best.  I  make  no  question." 

<<  Not  so,  Hurry,  but  the  best  of  loping  red-skhis,  as  yoo 
eall  'em.  If  he  had  his  rights^  he  would  be  a  great  chief} 
but,  as  it  is,  he  b  onlj  a  brave  and  just-minded  Delaware  $ 
respected,  and  even  obeyed  in  some  things,  'tis  true,  but 
ci  a  ikUen  race,  and  belonging  to  a  fallen  people.  Ah  I 
Harry  March,  'twould  warm  the  heart  within  you  to  sit  in 
their  lodges  of  a  winter's  night,  and  listen  to  tlie  traditions 
of  the  ancient  greatness  and  power  of  the  Mohicans  I  '^ 

^  Harkee,  fri'nd  Nathaniel,"  said  Hurry,  stopping  short 
to  fiuse  his  companion,  in  order  that  his  words  might  carry 
greater  weight  with  them,  '^  if  a  man  believed  all  that  other 
people  choose  to  say  in  their  own  fetvor,  he  might  get  an 
oversized  opinion  of  them,  and  an  undersized  opinion  of 
hmisel£  Tliese  red-skins  are  notable  boasters,  and  I  set 
down  more  than  half  of  their  traditions  as  pure  talk." 

"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  Hurry,  I'll  not  deny 
ft,  fot  I've  seen  it,  and  believe  it  They  do  boast,  but  then 
that  is  a  gift  from  natur' ;  and  it's  sinful  to  withstand 
nat'ral  giilte.     See  ;  this  is  the  spot  you  come  to  find !  " 

This  remark  cut  short  the  discourse,  and  both  tiie  men 
now  gave  all  their  attention  to  the  object  immediately  be« 
fore  them^  t)eerslayer  pointed  out  to  his  companion  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  linden,  or  bass-wood,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  which  had  filled  its  time,  and  Mien 
by  its  own  weight  This  tree,  like  so  many  millions  of  its 
brethren,  lay  where  it  had  fallen,  and  was  mouldering 
under  the  slow  but  certain  influence  of  the  seasons.  The 
decay,  however,  had  attacked  its  centre,  even  while  it  stood 
erect  in  the  pride  of  vegetation,  hollowing  out  its  heart,  as 
disease  sometimes  destroys  the  vitals  of  animal  life,  even 
while  a  fair  exterior  is  presented  to  the  observer.  As  the 
trunk  lay  stretched  for  near  a  hundred  feet  along  the  earth, 
the  quick  eye  of  the  hunter  detected  this  pecu  iarity,  and, 
fipom  this  and  other  circumstances,  he  knew  it  to  be  th« 
tree  of  which  March  was  in  search. 
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^  Aye,  here  we  have  what  we  want,''  cried  Unrrj,  look- 
ing in  at  the  larger  end  of  the  linden  ;  ^  everything  is  at 
tnug  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  an  old  woman's  cupl)oani 
Come;  lend  me  a  hand,  Deerslayer,  and  we'll  be  afloat  in 
half  an  hour." 

At  this  call  the  hunter  joined  his  companion,  and  the 
two  went  to  work  deliberately  and  regularly,  like  men 
accustomed  to  the  sort  of  thing  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. In  the  first  place,  Hurry  removed  some  pieces  of 
hark  that  lay  before  the  large  opening  in  the  tree,  and 
which  th6  other  declared  to  be  disposed  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  attract  attention  than  to 
conceal  the  cover,  had  any  straggler  passed  that  way.  The 
two  then  drew  out  a  bark  canoe,  containing  its  seats,  pad* 
dies,  and  other  appliances,  even  to  fishing  lines  and  rods. 
This  vessel  was  by  no  means  small ;  but  such  was  its  com* 
parative  lightness,  and  so  gigantic  was  the  strength  of 
Hurry,  that  the  latter  shouldered  it  with  seeming  ease, 
declining  all  assistance,  even  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  the 
awkward  position  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  hold  it. 

^  Lead  ahead,  Deerslayer,"  said  March,  ^'  and  open  the 
bushes  ;  the  rest  I  can  do  for  myself." 

The  other  obeyed,  and  the  men  left  the  spot,  Deerslayez 
clearing  the  way  for  his  companion,  and  inclining  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  as  the  latter  directed.  In  about  ten 
minutes  they  both  broke  suddenly  into  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  sun,  on  a  low  gravelly  point,  tliat  was  washed  by 
water  on  quite  half  its  outliue. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  broke  from  the  lips  of  Deer- 
slayer,  an  exclamation  that  was  low  and  guardedly  made, 
however,  for  his  habits  were  much  more  thoughtful  and 
regulated  than  those  of  the  reckless  Hurry,  when,  on  reach* 
Lug  the  margin  of  the  lake,  he  beheld  the  view  that  unex« 
pecfcdly  miet  his  gaze.  It  was,  in  truth,  sufficiently  strik* 
ing  to  merit  a  brief  description.  On  a  level  with  the  point 
lay  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  so  placid  and  limpid  that  i^ 
resembled  a  bed  of  the  pure  mountain  atmosphere,  com 
pressed  into  a  setting  of  hills  and  woods.  Its  length  wa» 
about  tiiree   loaoqiea,  while   '»s  hrevlth  was  irrfjnilar,  ex 
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paoding  to  half  a  league,  or  even  more,  opposite  to  the 
point,  and  contracting  to  less  than  half  that  distance,  more 
to  the  southward.  Of  course,  its  margin  was  irregular, 
being  indented  by  bays,  and  broken  by  many  projecting, 
f  ow  points.  At  its  northern,  or  nearest  end,  it  was  bounded 
by  an  isolated  mountain,  lower  land  falling  off  east  and 
west,  gracefully  relieving  the  sweep  of  the  outline.  Still 
the  character  of  the  country  was  mountainous ;  high  hills, 
or  low  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  on  quite 
nine  tenths  of  its  circuit  The  exceptions,  indeed,  only 
sorved  a  little  to  vary  the  scene;  and  even  beyond  the 
parts  of  the  shore  that  were  comparatively  low,  the  back- 
ground was  high,  though  more  distant. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  scene  were  its 
solemn  solitude  and  sweet  repose.  On  all  sides,  wherever 
the  eye  turned,  nothing  met  it  but  the  mirror-like  surface 
of  the  lake,  the  placid  view  of  heaven,  and  the  dense  setting 
of  woods.  So  rich  and  fleecy  were  ^the  outlines  of  the 
forest,  that  scarce  an  opening  could  be  seen,  the  whole  vis- 
ible earth,  from  the  rounded  mountain- top  to  the  water's 
edge,  presenting  one  unvaried  hue  of  unbroken  verdure. 
As  if  vegetation  were  not  satisfied  with  a  triumph  so  com- 
plete, the  trees  overhung  the  lake  itself,  shooting  out 
towards  the  light ;  and  there  were  miles  along  its  eastern 
shore,  where  a  boat  might  have  pulled  beneath  the  branches 
of  dark  Rembrandt-looking  hemlocks,^  ^  quivering  aspens,'' 
and  melancholy  pines.  In  a  word,  the  hand  of  man  had 
never  yet  defaced  or  deformed  any  part  of  this  native 
.fOene,  which  lay  bathed  in  the  sunlight,  a  glorious  picture 
of  affluent  forest-grandeur,  softened  by  the  balminess  of 
June,  and  relieved  by  the  beautiful  variety  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  so  broad  an  expanse  of  water. 

"  This  is  grand !  —  'tis  solemn !  —  'tis  an  edication  of  it- 
self, to  look  upon  ! "  exclaimed  Deerslayer,  as  he  stood  loan- 
ing on  his  rifle,  and  gazing  to  the  riglit  and  left,  north  and 
south,  above  and  beneath,  in  whichever  direction  bis  eye 
could  wander  ;  '^  not  a  tree  disturbed  even  1  y  red-skin  hand. 
•s  I  can  discover,  but  everything  left  in  tiie  ordering  of 
^6  Lord,  to  live  and  die  according  to  his  own  designs  and 

1  See  Aj.jfH.lix.  ^..'•'  »* 
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kiW9  \  Harrj,  jont  Jadith  ought  to  be  a  moral  and  weft 
d^^posed  young  woman,  if  she  has  passed  half  the  time  yov 
laeation  in  the  centre  of  a  spot  so  favored." 

"  That's  a  naked  truth ;  and  yet  the  gal  has  the  vaga- 
ries. AH  her  time  has  not  been  passed  here,  howsever,  old 
Tom  having  the  custom,  afore  I  know'd  him,  of  going  to 
•pend  the  winters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlers,  or 
ander  the  guns  of  the  forts.  No,  no,  Jude  has  caught  more 
than  is  for  her  good  from  the  settlers,  and  especially  from 
the  gallantifying  officers." 

^  If  she  has  —  if  she  has.  Hurry,  this  is  a  school  to  set 
her  mind  right  ag'in.  But  what  is  this  1  see  off  here, 
abreast  of  us,  that  seems  too  small  for  an  island,  and  too 
large  for  a  boat,  though  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
water?" 

"  Why,  that  is  what  these  galktnting  gentry,  from  the 
forts,  call  Muskrat  Castle  ;  and  old  Tom  himself  will  grin 
at  the  name,  though  it  bears  so  hard  on  his  own  nator^ 
and  character.  'Tis  the  stationary  house,  there  being  two ; 
this,  which  never  moves,  and  the  other,  that  floats,  being 
sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  lake  and  sometimes  in  another. 
The  last  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ark,  though  what  may  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"It  must  come  from  the  missionaries.  Hurry,  whom  1 
have  heard  speak  and  read  of  such  a  thing.  They  say  that 
the  'arth  was  once  covered  with  water,  and  that  Noah,  with 
his  children,  was  saved  from  drowning  by  building  a  vessel 
called  an  ark,  in  which  he  embarked  in  season.  Some  of 
the  Delawares  believe  this  tradition,  and  some  deny  it; 
bot  it  behooves  you  and  me,  as  white  men  bom,  to  put  our 
Auth  in  its  truth.     Do  you  see  anything  of  this  ark  ?  " 

"Tis  down  south,  no  doubt,  or  anchored  in  some  of  the 
bays.  But  the  canoe  is  ready,  and  fifteen  minutes  wiU 
.sarv'y  two  such  paddles  as  your'n  and  mine  to  the  castle." 

A.t  this  suggestion,  Deerslayer  helped  his  companion 
10  place  the  different  articles  in  the  canoe,  which  was 
ilieady  afloat.  This  was  no  soonet  done  than  the  two 
ft'ootier  men  embarked,  and  by  a  vigorous  push  sent  the 
light  bark  some  eight  or  ten  rods  from  the  shore.     Hurry 
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mow  UhAl  the  scat  in  the  stem,  while  Deeniayer  placed 
himself  forward,  and  bj  leisiirelj  but  steady  strokes  of 
the  paddles^  the  canoe  glided  across  the  placid  sheet, 
towards  the  extraordinar74ooking  structure  that  the  for- 
mer had  styled  Muskrat  Castle.  Several  times  the  men 
ceased  paddling,  and  looked  about  them  at  the  scene,  as 
new  glimpses  opened  from  behind  points,  enabling  them 
to  see  further  down  the  lake,  or  to  get  broader  views  of 
the  wooded  mountains.  The  only  changes,  however,  were 
in  the  new  forms  of  the  hills,  the  varying  curvature  of  the 
bays,  and  the  wider  reaches  of  the  valley  south  ;  the  whole 
wrth  apparently  being  clothed  in  a  gala>dress  of  leaves. 

"  This  is  a  sight  to  warm  the  heart !  "  exclaimed  Deer- 
slayer,  when  they  had  thus  stopped  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time  ;  *'  the  lake  seems  made  to  let  us  get  an  insight  into 
the  noble  forests ;  and  land  and  water  alike  stand  in  the 
beauty  of  Gk>d's  providence!  Do  you  say.  Hurry,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  calls  himself  lawful  owner  of  all  these 
glories  ?  " 

^None  but  the  king,  lad.  He  may  pretend  to  some 
right  of  that  natur^,  but  he  is  so  far  away  that  his  claim 
will  never  trouble  old  Tom  Hutter,  who  has  got  posses- 
sion, and  is  like  to  keep  it  as  long  as  his  life  lasts.  Tom 
b  no  squatter,  not  being  on  land  ;  I  call  him  a  floater.'' 

^  I  invy  that  man !  I  know  it's  wrong,  and  I  strive 
i^iH  the  feelin',  but  I  inv^  that  man!  Don't  think, 
Hurry,  that  I'm  consarting  any  plan  to  put  myself  in  his 
moccasins,  for  such  a  thought  doesn't  harbor  in  my  mind ; 
but  I  can't  help  a  little  invjr !  'TIS  a  nat'ral  feelin',  and 
the  best  of  us  are  but  nat'ral,  a'ter  all,  and  give  way  to 
gach  feelin's  at  times." 

"  You've  only  to  marry  Hetty  to  inherit  half  the  es- 
tate," cried  Hurry,  laughing ;  "the  gal  is  comely;  nay,  if 
t  wasn't  for  her  sister's  beauty  she  would  be  even  hand- 
some ;  and  then  her  wits  are  so  small  that  yon  may  easily 
eonvart  her  into  one  of  your  own  way  of  thinking,  in  all 
things.  Do  i^u  take  Hetty  off  the  old  fellow's  hands, 
and  I'll  engage  he'll  give  you  an  interest  in  every  deei 
foa  can  ki  ock  over  w:thir»  five  n^les  of  his  lake." 
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**  Does  game  abound  ?  "  suddenly  demanded  the  other. 
who  paid  but  little  attention  to  March's  raillery. 

^  It  has  the  country  to  itselfl  Scarce  a  trigger  is  pulled 
oa  it ;  and  as  for  the  trappers,  this  is  not  a  region  they 
greatly  frequent.  I  ought  not  to  be  so  much  here  myself 
but  Jude  pulls  one  way,  while  the  beaver  pulls  another. 
More  than  a  hundred  Spanish  dollars  has  that  creator^ 
cost  me  the  last  two  seasons,  and  yet  I  could  not  forego 
tho  wish  to  look  upon  her  face  once  more." 

"  Do  the  red-men  often  visit  this  lake.  Hurry  ?  **  con- 
tinued Deerslayer,  pursuing  his  own  train  of  thought 

^  Why,  they  come  and  go  ;  sometimes  in  parties,  and 
sometimes  singly.  The  country  seems  to  belong  to  no 
native  tribe  in  particular;  and  so  it  has  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hutter  tribe.  The  old  man  tells  me  that 
some  sharp  ones  have  been  wheedling  the  Mohawks  for 
an  Indian  deed,  in  order  to  get  a  title  out  of  the  colony  j 
but  nothing  has  come  of  it,  seeing  that  no  one  heavy 
enough  for  such  a  trade  has  yet  meddled  with  the  matter. 
The  hunters  have  a  good  life-lease  still  of  this  wilderness." 

^  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the  better,  Hurry.  If 
I  was  King  of  England,  the  man  that  felled  one  of  these 
trees  without  good  occasion  for  the  timber,  should  be  ban* 
ished  to  a  desarted  and  forlorn  region,  in  which  no  four- 
footed  animal  ever  trod.  Right  glad  am  I  that  Chingach- 
gook  app'inted  our  meeting  on  this  lake,  for  hitherto  eye 
of  mine  never  looked  on  such  a  glorious  spectacle." 

^'  That's  because  you've  kept  so  much  among  the  Dela-^ 
wares,  in  whose  country  there  are  no  lakes.  Now,  £irther 
north  and  ^ther  west  these  bits  of  water  abound ;  and 
you're  young,  and  may  yet  live  to  see  'em.  But  though 
there  be  other  lakes,  Deerslayer,  there's  no  other  Judith 
Hatter!" 

At  this  remark  his  companion  smiled,  and  then  he 
dropped  his  paddle  into  the  water,  as  if  in  consideration 
of  a  lover's  haste.  Both  now  pulled  vigorously  until  they 
got  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  "castle,"  as  Hurry 
'kmiliarly  called  the  house  of  Hutter,  when  they  agaic 
eenserl  paddling  :  the  admirer  of  Judith  restraining  his  in^ 
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patience  the  more  readily,  aa  he  perceived  that  the  build- 
mg  was  untenanted,  at  Uie  moment.  This  new  pause  was 
to  enable  Deerslayer  to  survey  the  singular  edifice,  wliich 
was  of  a  construction  so  novel  as  to  merit  a  particular  de- 
scription. 

Muskrat  Castle,  as  the  house  had  been  fiicetiounly 
named  by  some  waggish  officer,  stood  in  the  open  lake,  at 
a  distan:^  of  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
shore.  On  every  otlier  side  the  water  extended  much 
^rther,  the  precise  position  being  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  sheet,  and  near,  if  not  quite, 
a  mile  from  its  eastern  shore.  As  there  was  not  the 
smallest  appearance  of  any  island,  but  the  house  stood  on 
piles,  with  the  water  flowing  beneath  it,  and  Deerslayer 
had  already  discovered  that  the  lake  was  of  a  great  depth, 
he  was  faia  to  ask  an  explanation  of  this  singular  circum- 
stance. Hurry  solved  the  difficulty  by  telling  him  that  on 
this  spot  alone,  a  long,  narrow  shoal,  which  extended  for 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  rose 
within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  that 
Hutter  had  driven  piles  into  it,  and  placed  his  habitation 
on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  security. 

^  The  old  fellow  was  burnt  out  three  times,  atween  the 
Indians  and  the  hunters ;  and  in  one  affi*ay  with  the  red- 
skins he  lost  his  only  son,  since  which  time  he  has  taken 
to  the  water  for  safety.  No  one  can  attack  him  here, 
without  coming  in  a  boat,  and  the  plunder  and  scalps 
would  scarce  be  worth  the  trouble  of  digging  out  canoes. 
Then  it's  by  no  means  sartain  which  would  whip  in  such 
»  skrimmage,  for  old  Tom  is  well  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  castle,  as  you  may  see,  is  a  tight 
breastwork  ag'in  light  shot." 

Deerslayer  had  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  frontier 
warfare,  though  he  had  never  yet  been  called  on  to  raise 
his  hand  in  anger  against  a  fellow-creature.  He  saw  that 
Hurry  did  not  overrate  the  strength  of  this  position  in  h 
military  point  of  view,  since  it  would  not  be  easy  to  attack 

without  exposing  the  assailants  to  the  Are  of  the  be- 
sieged.    A  good  deal  of  airt  had   also  heeu  manifested  in 
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Cbe  di9positH>n  of  the  timber  of  which  the  bnilding  wIh 
oonBtructed  and  which  afforded  a  protection  much  greater 
than  was  usual  to  the  ordinary  log^cabins  of  the  frontier 
The  sides  and  ends  were  composed  of  the  trunks  of  large 
pines,  cut  about  nine  feet  long,  and  placed  upright,  instead  of 
\wing  laid  horizontally,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  country. 
Those  logs  were  squared  on  three  sides,  and  had  large  tenons 
on  each  end.  Massive  sills  were  secured  on  the  heads  of  the 
piles,  with  suitable  grooves  dug  out  of  their  upper  satfajces^ 
which  had  been  squared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  lower 
tenons  of  the  upright  pieces  were  placed  in  these  grooves, 
giving  them  a  secure  fastening  beloW.  Plates  had  beeli 
laid  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  upright  logs,  and  were  kept 
tn  their  places  by  a  similar  contrivance ;  the  several  cor*- 
ners  of  the  structure  being  well  fastened  by  scarfing  and 
pinning  the  sills  and  plates.  The  floors  were  made  of 
smaller  logs,  similarly  squared,  and  the  roof  was  composed 
of  light  poles,  firmly  united,  and  well  covered  with  baA. 
The  effect  of  this  ingenious  arrangement  was  to  give  its 
owner  a  house  that  could  be  approached  only  by  water, 
the  sides  of  which  were  composed  of  logs  closely,  wedged 
together,  which  were  two  feet  thick  in  their  thinnest  parts, 
and  which  could  be  separated  only  by  a  deliberate  and 
laborious  use  of  human  hands,  or  by  the  slow  operation  cft 
time.  The  outer  surface  of  the  building  was  rude  and  un- 
even, the  logs  being  of  unequal  sizes  ;  but  the  squared  sur- 
faces within  gave  both  the  sides  and  floor  as  uniform  an 
appearanoe  as  was  desired,  either  for  use  or  show.  The 
chimney  was  not  the  least  singular  portion  of  the  castle,  ao 
Jurry  made  his  companion  observe,  while  he  explainer! 
tiie  prociess  by  Which  it  had  been  made.  The  material 
was  a  stiff  clay,  properly  worked,  which  had  been  put  to- 
gether in  a  mould  of  sticks,  and  suffered  to  harden,  a  foot 
or  two  at  a  time,  commencing  at  the  bottom.  When  the 
entire  chimney  had  thus  been  raised,  and  had  been  piot>- 
erly  bound  in  with  outward  props,  a  brisk  fire  was  kindled, 
and  kept  going  until  it  was  burned  to  something  like  a 
brick-red.  This  had  not  been  an  easy  operation,  nor  had 
it  su-^oeedfld  entirely ;  but  by  dint  of  fiilliug  tl  e   cracki 
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irith  fresh  day,  a  safe  fire-plaoe  and  chimney  had  beeu  ob- 
tained in  the  end.  This  part  of.  the  work  stood  on  the 
log-floor,  secured  beneath  by  an  extra  pile.  There  were  a 
few  other  peculiarities  about  this  dwelling,  which  will  bet* 
ler  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

*  Old  Tom  is  fuU  of  contrivances,"  added  Hurry,  "  and 
he  set  his  heart  on  the  success  of  his  chimney,  which 
tiireatened  more  than  onoe  to  ^ve  out  altogether;  bat 
parseverance  will  even  overcome  smoke  ;  and  now  he  has  a 
eomfortable  cabin  of  it,  though  it  did  promise,  at  one  time, 
to  be  a  chinky  sort  of  a  flue  to  carry  flames  and  fire." 

^You  seem  to  know  the  whole  history  of  the  castle, 
Hurry,  chimney  and  sides,"  said  Deerslayer,  smiling ;  ^  is 
love  so  overcoming  that  it  causes  a  man  to  study  the  story 
of  his  sweetheart's  habitation  ?  " 

"  Partly  that,  lad,  and  partly  eyesight,"  returned  the 
good-natured  giant,  laughing;  ^  there  was  a  large  gang  of 
ng,  in  at  the  lake,  the  summer  the  old  feUow  built,  and  we 
helped  him  along  with  the  job.  I  raised  no  small  part  of 
the  weight  of  them  uprights  with  my  own  shoulders,  and 
the  axes  flew,  I  can  inform  you,  IViaster  Natty,  while  we 
were  bee-ing  it  among  the  trees  ashore.  The  old  devil  is 
no  way  stingy  about  food,  and  as  we  had  often  eat  at  his 
hearth,  we  thought  we  would  just  house  him  comfortably, 
afore  we  went  to  Albany  with  our  skins.  Yes,  many  is 
the  meal  Tve  swallowed  in  Tom  Hntter^s  cabins;  and 
Hetty,  though  so  weak  in  the  way  of  wits,  has  a  wonderful 
particolar  way  about  a  fi'ying-pan  or  a  gridiron !  " 

Whilo  the  parties  were  thus  discoursing,  the  canoe  had 
been  gf  idually  drawing  nearer  to  the  ^^  castle,"  and  was 
mGW  80  dose  as  to  require  but  a  single  stroke  of  a  paddle 
to  reach  the  landing.  This  was  at  a  floored  platform  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  that  might  have  been  some  twenty 
feet  square. 

« Old  Tom  calls  this  sort  of  a  wharf  his  door-yard," 
observed  Hurry,  as  lie  fastened  the  canoe,  aft^r  he  and  his 
eompanion  had  left  it ;  ^'  and   the  gallants  from  the  forts 
have  named  it  the  *  castle  court/  though  what  a  *  court 
can  have  to  do  here  is  more  than  i   2an  tell  you,  seeing 
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that  there  is  no  law.     'Tis  as  I  supposed ;  not  a  eonl  with 
in,  but  the  whole  family  is  off  on  a  v'y'g®  ^^  discovery  ! " 

While  Hurry  was  bustling  about  the  "door-yard,"  ex- 
amining the  fishing-spears,  rods,  nets,  and  other  sirailai 
appliances  of  a  frontier  cabin,  Deerslayer,  whose  manner 
was  altogether  more  rebuked  and  quiet,  entered  the  build- 
ing, with  a  curiosity  that  was  not  usually  exhibited  by  one 
so  long  trained  in  Indian  habits.  The  ulterior  of  the 
"  castle  "  was  as  faultlessly  neat  as  its  exterior  was  noveL 
The  entire  space,  some  twenty  feet  by  forty,  was  subdivided 
into  several  small  sleeping-rooms;  the  apartment  into 
which  he  first  entered,  serving  equally  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  its  inmates,  and  for  a  kitchen.  The  furniture  was 
of  the  strange  mixture  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in 
the  remotely  situated  log-tenements  of  the  interior.  Most 
of  it  was  rude,  and  to  the  last  degree  rustic ;  but  there  was 
a  clock,  with  a  handsome  case  of  dark  wood,  in  a  corner, 
and  two  or  three  chairs,  with  a  table  and  bureau,  that  had 
evidently  come  from  some  dwelling  of  more  than  usual 
pretension.  The  clock  was  industriously  ticking,  but  its 
leaden-looking  hands  did  no  discredit  to  their  duU  aspect 
for  they  pointed  to  the  hour  of  eleven,  though  the  sun 
plainly  showed  it  was  some  time  past  the  turn  of  the  day. 
There  was  also  a  dark,  massive  chest.  The  kitchen  uten- 
sils were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  far  from  numerous,  but 
every  article  was  in  its  place,  and  showed  the  nicest  carti 
in  its  condition. 

After  Deerslayer  had  cast  a  look  about  him  in  the  outei 
room,  he  raised  a  wooden  latch,  and  entered  a  narrow  pas- 
sage that  divided  the  inner  end  of  the  house  into  two  equal 
parts.  Frontier  usages  being  no  way  scrupulous,  and  his 
cariosity  being  strongly  excited,  the  young  man  now  opened 
I  door,  and  found  himself  in  a  bed-room.  A  single  gianca 
sufficed  to  show  that  the  apartment  belonged  to  females. 
The  bed  was  of  the  feathers  of  wild-geese,  and  filled  near!  j 
to  overfiowing ;  but  it  lay  in  a  rude  bunk,  raised  only  a 
foot  from  the  floor.  On  one  side  of  it  were  arranged,  on 
pegs,  various  dresses,  of  a  quality  much  superior  Ito  what 
one  ^  >uld  expect  to  meet  in  such  a  p]a:x3,  with  ribbons  ai^d 
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othe?  similar  articles  to  correspond.  Pretty  shoes,  with 
handsome  silver  buckles,  such  as  were  then  worn  by 
females  in  easy  circumstances,  were  not  wanting ;  and  no 
less  than  six  fans,  of  gay  colors,  were  placed  half  open,  in 
a  way  to  catch  the  eye  by  their  conceits  and  hues.  Even 
the  pillow,  on  this  side  of  the  bed,  was  covered  with  finer 
linen  than  its  companion,  and  it  was  ornamented  with  a 
small  ruffle.  A  cap,  coquettishly  decorated  with  ribbonf, 
hung  above  it,  and  a  pair  of  long  gloves,  such  as  were 
rarely  used  in  those  days  by  persons  of  the  laboring  classea, 
were  pinned  ostentatiously  to  it,  as  if  with  an  intention  to 
exhibit  them  there,  if  they  could  not  be  shown  on  the 
owner's  arms. 

All  this  Deerslayer  saw,  and  noted  with  a  degree  of 
minuteness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  habitual  ob- 
servation of  his  friends,  the  Delawares.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
perceive  the  distinction  that  existed  between  the  appear- 
ances on  the  different  sides  of  the  bed,  the  head  of  which 
stood  against  the  wall.  On  that  opposite  to  the  one  just 
described^  everything  was  homely  and  uninviting,  except 
through  its  perfect  neatness.  The  few  garments  that  were 
hanging  from  the  pegs  were  of  the  coarsest  materials  and 
of  the  commonest  forms,  while  nothing  seemed  made  for 
show.  Of  ribbons  there  was  not  one ;  nor  was  there  either 
cap  or  kerchief  beyond  those  which  Hutter's  daughters 
might  be  fairly  entitled  to  wear. 

It  was  now  several  years  since  Deerslayer  had  been  in 
a  spot  especially  devoted  to  the  uses  of  females  of  his  own 
tolor  and  race.  The  sight  brought  back  to  his  mind  a  rush 
of  childish  recollections ;  and  he  lingered  in  the  room  with 
a  tenderness  of  feeling  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stran* 
ger.  He  bethought  him  of  his  mother,  whose  Lomely  vest- 
ments he  remembered  to  have  seen  hanging  on  pegs  like 
those  which  he  felt  must  belong  to  Hetty  Hutter ;  and  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  sister,  whose  incipient  and  native 
taste  for  finery  had  exhibited  itself  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  that  of  Judith,  though  necessarily  in  a  less  degree. 
These  little  resemblances  opened  a  long  hidden  vein  of 
lensaiious ;  and  <is  he  quitted  th«  room,  it  was  with  a  sad 
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juitl  thoughtfully  towards  the  "  door-yard." 

'^  Old  Tom  has  taken  to  a  new  calling.  And  has  l^een  tiy- 
ing  his  hand  at  the  traps,"  cried  Hurry,  who  hud  bceu 
fXX)lly  examinuig  the  borderer's  implements ;  '^  if  that  is 
bis  humor,  and  you're  disposed  to  remain  in  these  parts, 
we  can  make  an  oncommon  comfortable  season  of  it ;  for, 
while  the  old  man  and  I  out-knowledge  the  beaver,  yon 
can  fish,  and  knock  down  the  deer,  to  keep  body  and  sold 
together.  We  always  give  the  poorest  hunters  half  m 
share,  but  one  as  actyve  and  sartain  as  yourself  might  ex- 
pect a  full  one." 

"  Thank'ee,  Hurry ;  thank'ee,  with  all  my  heart  —  but 
I  do  a  little  beavering  for  myself  as  occasions  oWsr,  'Tis 
true,  the  Delawares  call  me  Deerslayer,  but  it's  not  so  much 
because  I'm  pretty  fatal  with  the  venison  as  because  that 
while  I  kill  so  many  bucks  and  does,  I've  never  yet  taken 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creatur'.  They  say  their  traditions  do 
not  tell  of  another  who  had  shed  so  much  blood  of  animait 
that  had  not  shed  the  blood  of  man." 

^  I  hope  they  don't  account  you  chicken-hearted,  lad  ? 
A  £iint-hearted  man  is  like  a  no-taUed  beaver." 

^  I  don't  believe.  Hurry,  that  they  account  me  as  out-o^ 
the-way  timorsome,  even  though  they  may  not  account  me 
as  out-of-the-way  brave.  But  I'm  not  quarrelsome ;  and 
that  goes  a  great  way  towards  kee{»ng  blood  off  the  hands, 
among  the  hunters  and  red-skins  ;  and  then,  Harry  March, 
it  keeps  blood  off  the  conscience,  toa" 

"'  Well,  for  my  part  I  account  game,  a  red-skin,  and  a 
Frenchman  as  pretty  much  the  same  thing ;  though  Fm  as 
onquarrelsome  a  man,  too,  as  there  is  in  all  the  colonies. 
I  despise  a  quarreller  as  I  do  a  cur-dog ;  but  one  has  no 
D'^ed  to  be  over-scrupulsome  when  it's  the  right  time  (c 
ihow  the  flint" 

^  1  look  upon  him  as  the  most  of  a  man  who  acts  near* 
est  the  right,  Hurry.  But  this  is  a  glorious  spot,  and  mj 
eyes  never  a- weary  looking  at  it  1 " 

^  Tis  your  first  acquaintance  with  a  lake ;  a^d  these 
id«e«  Game  over  qs  all  at  inch  times      Lakes  have  a  e^ 
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0?«]  charaoter,  as  I  say,  being  prctij  nraeh  water  aad  land 
and  points  and  bays." 

AJs  ihis  definition  by  no  means  met  the  feelings  that 
were  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  young  hunter,  he  made 
BO  immediate  answer,  but  stood  gazing  at  the  dark  hills  and 
the  glassy  water  in  silent  enjoyment. 

^  Ha¥e  the  governor's  or  the  king's  people  given  this 
lake  a  name?'*  he  suddenly  asked,  as  if  struck  with  a 
n«w  idea.  ^<If  theyVe  not  begun  to  blaze  their  trees, 
and  set  up  their  compasses,  and  line  off  their  maps,  it's 
likeiy  they've  not  bethought  them  to  disturb  natur'  with 
aiuune." 

**  They've  not  got  to  that,  yet ;  and  the  last  time  I  went 
in  with  skins,  one  of  the  king's  surveyors  was  questioning 
me  Gonsaruing  all  the  region  hereabcmte.  He  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  lake  in  this  quarter,  and  had  got  some 
general  notions  about  it,  such  as  that  there  was  water  and 
hills ;  but  how  much  of  either,  he  knowed  no  more  than 
you  know  of  the  Mohawk  tongue.  I  didn't  open  the  trap 
any  wider  than  was  necessary,  giving  him  but  poor  encour- 
agement in  tJie  way  of  faiins  and  dearings.  In  short,  I 
left  on  his  mind  some  such  opinion  of  this  country  as  a 
man  gets  of  a  spring  of  dirty  water,  with  a  path  to*  it  that 
is  so  muddy  that  one  mires  afore  he  seta  out  He  told  me 
they  hadn't  got  the  spot  down  yet,  on  their  maps  ;  though 
I  conclude  that  is  a  mistake,  for  he  showed  me  his  parch* 
menl,  aad  there  is  a  lake  down  on  it  where  there  is  no  lake 
ill  fhct,  and  which  is  about  &^j  miles  from  the  place  where 
h  ought  to  be,  if  they  meant  it  for  this.  I  don't  think  my 
account  will  enooun^e  him  to  mark  down  another,  by  way 
of  improvement" 

Here  Hurry  laughed  heartily,  such  trioks  being  paniqa- 
larly  grateful  to  a  set  of  men  who  dreaded  the  approaches 
of  civilization  as  a  curtailment  of  their  own  lawless  em- 
igre* The  <^;regious  errors  that  ejusted  in  the  msips  of 
the  day,  all  of  which  were  niade  in  Europe,  was,  more- 
over, a  standing  topio  of  ridieale  among  them  ;  for,  if  they 
had  not  science  enough  to  make  any  better  themselves, 
tk/Bf^  had  anffioient  hwal  information  u>  detect  the  gross 
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blunders  contaioed  in  those  that  existed.  Au}  oi  e  whe 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  unanswerable  evi* 
dences  of  the  topographical  skill  of  our  fathers  a  century 
since,  with  the  more  accurate  sketches  of  our  own  time^ 
will  at  once  perceive  that  the  men  of  the  woods  hs»d  a 
sufficient  justification  for  all  their  criticism  on  tliis  branch 
of  the  skill  of  the  colonial  governments,  which  did  not  at 
all  hesitate  to  place  a  river  or  a  lake  a  degree  or  two  out 
of  the  way,  even  though  they  lay  within  a  day's  march  of 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country. 

"  Vm  glad  it  has  no  name,"  resumed  Deerslayei,  ^  or,  at 
least,  no  pale-&ce  name;  for  their  christenings  always 
foretell  waste  and  destruction.  No  doubt,  howsever,  the 
red-skins  have  their  modes  of  knowing  it,  and  the  honten 
and  trappers,  too;  they  are  likely  to  call  the  place  by 
something  reasonable  and  resembling." 

^As  for  the  tribes,  each  has  its  own  tongue,  and  its  own 
way  of  calling  things ;  and  they  treat  this  part  of  the 
world  just  as  they  treat  all  others.  Among  ourselves, 
we've  got  to  calling  the  place  the  ^  Glimmerglass,'  seeing 
that  its  whole  basin  is  so  often  fringed  with  pines,  cast  up- 
ward from  its  face;  as  if  it  would  throw  back  the  hills 
that  hang  over  it" 

**  There  is  an  outlet,  I  know,  for  all  lakes  have  outlets, 
and  the  rock  at  which  I  am  to  meet  Chingachgook  stands 
near  an  outlet     Has  thai  no  colony-name  yet  ?  " 

^  In  that  particular  they've  got  the  advantage  of  usy 
having  one  end,  and  that  the  biggest,  in  their  own  keep- 
mg :  they've  given  it  a  name  which  has  found  its  way  up 
to  its  source;  names  nat'rally  working  up  stream.  No 
ioubt,  Deerslayer,  you've  seen  the  Susquelumnah,  down  in 
the  Delaware  country?  " 

'^  That  have  I,  and  hunted  along  its  banks  a  hundrea 
iimes.^ 

<^That  and  this  are  the  same  in  fiict,  and,  I  suppose, 
the  same  in  sound.  I  am  glad  they've  been  compelled  to 
keep  the  red-men's  name,  for  it  would  be  too  hard  to  rob 
them  of  both  land  and  name  I  " 

Deerslayer  made  no  answer ;  but  he  stood  leaning  on 
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his  rifle,  gazing  at  the  view  which  so  much  delighted  hinL 
The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  it  wa»  the 
picturesque  alone  which  so  strongly  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. The  spot  was  very  lovely,  of  a  truth,  and  it  was 
then  seen  in  one  of  its  most  favorable  moments,  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  being  as  smooth  as  glass  and  as  limpid 
as  pure  air,  throwing  back  the  mountains,  clothed  in  dark 
pines,  along  the  whole  of  its  eastern  boundary,  the  points 
thrusting  forward  their  trees  even  to  nearly  horizontal 
lines,  while  the  bays  were  seen  glittering  through  an  occa- 
sional arch  beneath,  left  by  a  vault  fretted  with  branches 
and  leaves.  It  was  the  air  of  deep  repose  —  the  solitudes, 
that  spoke  of  scenes  and  forests  untouched  by  the  hands 
of  man —  the  reign  of  nature,  in  a  word,  that  gave  so  much 
pure  delight  to  one  of  his  habits  and  turn  of  mind.  Still, 
he  felt,  though  it  was  unconsciously,  like  a  poet  also.  If 
he  found  a  pleasure  in  studying  this  large,  and  tu  him 
unusual  opening  into  the  mysteries  and  forms  of  the  ii^iodsy 
as  one  is  gratified  in  getting  broader  views  of  any  subject 
that  has  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  he  was  not  insensible 
to  the  innate  loveliness  of  such  a  landscape  neither,  but 
Iblt  a  portion  of  that  soothing  of  the  spirit  which  is  a  com- 
num  attendant  of  a  scene  so  thoroughly  peiTaded  by  tkt 
holj  ealm  of  nature. 
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** Cone,  ahall  we^  and  kill  as  venison ? 
And  yti  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools,  — 
Beins;  nfttive  burghers  of  this  desert  city,  — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  vrith  forlsed  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gored." 

Shakkspkarb. 

RrRRT  Harry  thought  more  of  life  beauties  of  Judilii 
Hatter  than  of  those  of  the  Glimmerglass,  and  its  acooM- 
panjing  scenery.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  a  suffidendy' 
intimate  survey  of  Floating  Tom's  implements,  therefore, 
lie  summoned  his  companion  to  the  canoe,  that  thej  mi^Kt 
go  down  the  lake  in  quest  of  the  family.  Previously  tc 
embarking,  however,  Hurry  carefully  examined  the  whole 
of  the  northem  end  of  the  water  with  an  indifferent  ship^ 
glass,  that  formed  a  pan  of  Hutter's  effects.  In  this  sctth 
tmy,  no  part  of  the  tk&re  was  oveHooked ;  tlie  bays  4aiA 
points  in  particular  being  subjected  to  a  closer  inquiry 
than  the  rest  of  the  wooded  boundary. 

^  'Tis  as  I  thought,"  said  Hurry,  laying  aside  the  glasa^ 
^  the  old  fellow  is  drifting  about  the  south  end  this  fine 
weather,  and  has  left  the  castle  to  defend  itself  Well, 
DOW  we  know  that  he  is  not  up  this-a-way,  'twill  be  but  a 
small  matter  to  paddle  down  and  hunt  him  up  in  his  hid- 
ing-place." 

^^  Does  Master  Hutter  think  it  necessary  to  burrow  on 
this  lake  ?  "  inquired  Deerslayer,  as  he  followed  liis  Gonir 
panion  into  the  canoe ;  ^*  to  my  eye  it  Is  such  a  solitude  as 
ene  might  open  his  whole  soul  in,  and  fear  no  one  to  dis- 
arrange his  thoughts  or  his  worship.'* 

"You  forget  your  friends,  the  Mhigos,  and  all  the 
French  savages.  Is  there  a  spot  on  'arth,  Deerslayer 
to  which  tliem  disquiet  rogues  dou't  go?     Where  is  tht 
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take,  or  even  the  deer-lick,  that  the  blackguards  don't 
find  Dut ;  and,  having  tbund  out,  don't  sooner  or  later  dis- 
color its  water  with  blood  ?  " 

^I  hear  no  good  character  of  them,  sartainly,  friend 
Hurry,  though  I've  never  been  called  on,  as  yet,  to  meet 
them,  or  any  other  mortal,  on  the  war-path.  I  dare  to  saj 
that  such  a  lovely  spot  as  this  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  such  plunderers ;  for  though  I've  not  been 
in  the  way  of  quarreling  with  them  tribes  myself,  the  Del- 
awares  give  me  such  an  account  of  'em  that  I've  pretty 
much  set  'em  down,  in  my  own  mind,  as  thorough  mis- 
creants." 

^  You  may  do  that  with  a  safe  conscience,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  savage  you  may  happen  to  meet.*' 

Here  Deerslayer  protested,  and  as  they  went  paddling 
down  the  lake  a  hot  discussion  was  maintained  concerning 
the  respective  merits  of  the  pale-faces  and  the  red-skins. 
Hurry  had  all  the  prejudices  and  antipathies  of  a  white 
hunter,  who  generally  regards  the  Indian  as  a  sort  of  nat- 
ural competitor,  and  not  unfrequently  as  a  natural  enemy. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  loud,  clamorous,  dogmatical, 
and  not  very  argumentative.  Deerslayer,  on  the  other 
hand,  manifested  a  very  diiferent  temper ;  proving,  by  the 
moderation  of  his  language,  the  fairness  of  his  views,  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  distinctions,  that  he  possessed  every 
disposition  to  hear  reason,  a  strong,  innate  desire  to  do 
justice,  and  an  ingenuousness  that  was  singularly  indis- 
posed to  have  recourse  to  sophisms  to  maintain  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  defend  a  prejudice.  Still,  he  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  the  influence  of  the  latter  feeling.  This 
tjrrant  of  the  human  mind,  which  rushes  on  its  prey 
through  a  thousand  avenues,  almost  as  soon  as  men  OegiB 
to  think  and  feel,  and  which  seldom  relinquishes  its  iron 
fway  until  they  cease  to  do  either,  had  made  some  impres- 
ftloii  on  even  the  just  propensities  of  this  individual,  who 
probably  offered  in  these  particulars  a  fair  specimen  of 
irhat  absence  from  bad  example,  the  want  of  temptation  to 
1^  wrong,  and  native  good  feeling,  can  render  youth. 

^  Yea  will  allow^  Deerslayer,  that  a  Mingo  is  more 
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half  devil/'  cried  Hurry,  following  up  Lhe  discussion  witk 
au  animation  that  touched  closely  on  ferocity,  ^  though  you 
want  to  over-persuade  me  that  the  Delaware  tribe  is  pretty 
much  made  up  of  angels.  Now,  I  gainsay  that  proposid, 
consarning  white  men,  even.  All  white  men  are  not 
fiftidtless,  and  therefore  all  Indians  catCt  be  faultless.  And 
BO  your  argument  \&  out  at  the  elbow  in  the  start  Bat 
this  is  what  I  call  reason.  Here's  three  colors  on  'arth : 
white,  black,  and  red.  White  is  the  highest  color,  and 
therefore  the  best  man ;  black  comes  next,  and  is  put  to 
live  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  white  man,  as  tolerable, 
and  fit  to  be  made  use  of;  and  red  comes  last,  which  showft 
that  those  that  made  'em  never  expected  an  Indian  to  be 
accounted  as  more  than  half  human." 

^  Grod  made  all  three  alike.  Hurry." 

*  Alike !  Do  you  call  a  nigger  like  a  white  man,  or  me 
Uke  an  Indian  'i  " 

^  You  go  off  at  half-cock,  and  don't  hear  me  out.  God 
made  us  all,  white,  black,  and  red ;  and,  no  doubt,  had  his 
own  wise  intentions  in  coloring  us  differently.  Still,  he 
made  us,  in  the  main,  much  the  same  in  feeUn's ;  though 
I'll  not  deny  that  he  gave  each  race  its  gifts.  A  white 
man's  gifts  are  christianized,  while  a  red-skin*s  are  more 
for  the  wilderness.  Thus,  it  would  be  a  great  offense  for 
a  white  man  to  scalp  the  dead ;  whereas  it's  a  signal  vartue 
:iD  an  Indian.  Then  ag'in,  a  white  man  cannot  amboosh 
women  and  children  in  war,  while  a  red-skin  may.  'Tis 
f!fud  work,  I'll  allow  ;  but  for  them  it's  lawful  work ;  while 
ibr  us^  it  would  be  grievous  work." 

^  That  depends  on  your  inimy.  As  for  scalping,  or  even 
skinning  a  savage,  I  look  upon  them  pretty  much  the  same 
M  cutting  off  the  ears  of  wolves  for  the  bounty,^  or  stripping 
t  bear  of  its  hide.  And  then  you're  out  significantly,  as  to 
taking  the  poll  of  a  red-skin  in  hand,  seeing  that  the  very 
oolony  has  offered  a  bounty  for  the  job ;  all  the  same  as  it 
pays  for  wolves'  ears  and  crows'  heads." 

^  Aye,  and  a  bad  business  it  is,  Hurry.  Even  the  In 
dians  themselves  cry  shame  on  it,  seeing  it's  ag'in  a  white 
aian's  gifts.     I  do  not  pretend  that  all  th^t  white  men  dix 

1  S«e  Appe»)dix.  Nolo  C. 
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IB  pr#per]y  climtiauized,  and  aooording  to  the'  lights  given 
them,  for  then  they  would  he  what  they  ougJu  to  he ;  which 
we  know  they  are  not ;  hut  I  will  maintain  that  tradition, 
and  use,  and  color,  and  laws,  make  such  a  difference  in  races 
as  to  amount  to  gifts.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  trihes 
among  the  Indians  that  are  naturally  pervarse  and  wicked, 
as  there  are  nations  among  the  whites.  Now,  I  account 
the  Mingos  as  helonging  to  the  first,  and  the  Frenchen* 
in  the  Canadas,  to  the  last.  In  a  state  of  lawful  warfiire^ 
such  as  we  have  lately  got  into,  it  is  a  duty  to  keep  down 
all  GO]xif->as8ionate  feelin*s,  so  far  as  life  goes,  ag'in  either ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  scalps,  it's  a  very  different  matter." 

'*  Just  hearken  to  reason,  if  you  please,  Deerslayer,  and 
tell  me  if  the  colony  can  make  an  onlawful  law  ?  Isn't 
an  onlawful  law  more  agin  natur*  than  scalpin'  a  savage^ 
A  law  can  no  more  he  onlawful,  diau  truth  can  he  a  lie.'' 

*'  That  sounds  reasonable  ;  but  it  has  a  most  onreason- 
ahle  hearing.  Hurry.  Laws  don't  all  come  from  the  same 
quarter.  God  has  given  us  his*n,  and  some  come  from  the 
colony,  and  others  come  from  the  king  and  parliament. 
When  the  colony's  laws,  or  even  the  king's  laws,  run 
ag'in  the  laws  of  God,  they  get  to  be  onlawful,  and  ought 
aot  to  he  obeyed.  I  hold  to  a  white  man's  respecting 
white  laws,  so  long  as  they  do  not  cross  the  track  of  a  law 
comin'  from  a  higher  authority ;  and  for  a  red-man  to  obey 
hip  own  red-skin  usages,  under  the  same  privilege.  But, 
'tis  useless  talking,  as  each  man  will  think  for  himself,  and 
have  his  say  agreeable  to  his  thoughts.  Let  us  keep  a 
good  lookout  for  your  friend  Floating  Tom,  lest  we  pass 
him,  as  he  lies  hidden  under  this  bushy  shore." 

Deerslayer  had  not  named  the  borders  of  the  lake  amiss 
Along  their  whole  length,  the  smaller  trees  overhung  the 
i^ater,  with  their  branches  often  dipping  in  the  transparent 
element.  The  banks  were  steep,  even  from  the  narrow 
strand ;  and,  as  vegetation  invariably  struggles  towards  tl.e 
light,  the  effect  was  precisely  that  at  which  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  would  have  aimed,  had  the  ordering  of  this 
glorious  setting  of  forest  been  submitted  to  his  control. 
The  points  and  bays,  too,  were  sufficiently  numerous  td 
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render  the  outline  broken  and  diversified.  As  the  eanoe 
kept  close  along  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  with  a  yiew 
as  Hurry  had  explained  to  his  companion,  of  reconnoitering 
for  enemies,  before  he  trusted  himself  too  openly  in  sight, 
the  expectations  of  the  two  adventurers  were  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  stretch,  as  neither  could  foretell  what  the 
next  turning  of  a  point  might  reveal.  Their  progress  was 
swift,  the  gigantic  strength  of  Hurry  enabling  liim  to  play 
with  tlie  light  liark  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather,  while  the 
skill  of  his  companion  almost  equalized  their  usefulness, 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  natural  means. 

Each  time  the  canoe  passed  a  point.  Hurry  turned  a 
look  behind  him,  expecting  to  see  the  '^  ark  '*  anchored,  or 
beached  in  the  bay.  He  was  fated  to  be  disappointed, 
however ;  and  they  had  got  within  a  mile  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  or  a  distance  of  quite  two  leagues  from  the 
^  castle,"  which  was  now  hidden  from  view  by  half  a  dozen 
inten'^ening  projections  of  the  land,  when  he  suddenly 
cease<l  puddling,  as  if  uncertain  in  what  direction  next  to 
steer. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  old  chap  has  divpped  into  the 
river,"  said  Hurry,  after  looking  carefully  along  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  shore,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
open  to  his  scrutiny  for  more  than  half  its  length  ;  "for  he 
has  taken  to  trapping  considerable,  of  late,  and,  barring 
fiood-wood,  he  might  drop  down  it  a  mile  or  so ;  though 
he  would  have  a  most  scratcliing  time  in  getting  back 
again  I" 

"  Where  is  this  outlet  ?  "  asked  Deerslayer ;  "  I  see  no 
0)>ening  in  the  banks  or  the  trees,  that  looks  as  if  it  would 
let  a  river  like  the  Susquehannah  run  through  it*' 

"  Aye,  Deerslayer,  rivers  are  like  human  mortals  ;  having 
•mail  beginnings,  and  ending  with  broad  shoulders  and 
wide  mouths.  You  don't  see  the  outlet,  because  it  passes 
atween  high,  steep  banks ;  and  the  pines,  and  hemlocks, 
and  bass-woods  hang  over  it,  as  a  roof  hangs  over  a  house 
If  old  Tom  is  not  in  the  '  Rat's  Cove,'  he  must  have 
burrowed  in  the  river  ;^  we'll  look  for  him  first  in  the  cova 
and  then  well  cross  to  ^he  outlet." 

1  8m  Appendix,  Note  U. 
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4s  tbojr  proceeded.  Hurry  expliuned  iliat  tkere  vniA  m 
ihallow  bay,  formed  by  a  long,  low  point,  that  liad  got  the 
oaine  of  the  ^^  Rat's  Cove,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
beiug  a  £ivoritc  haunt  of  the  muskrat ;  and  which  offered 
so  complete  a  cover  for  the  ^  ark/'  that  its  owner  was  fond 
oi  lying  in  it,  whenever  he  found  it  convenient. 

<^  As  a  man  never  knows  who  may  be  his  visitors,  in  thta 
part  of  the  country,"  continued  Hurry,  "  it's  a  great  ad- 
V4mtage  to  get  a  good  look  at  'em  before  they  come  too 
uear«  Now  it's  war,  such  caution  is  more  than  commonly 
useful,  since  a  Canada  man  or  a  J^iirigo  might  get  ix  to  his 
hut  afore  he  invited  'em.  But  Hutter  is  a  first-rate  look- 
outer,  and  can  pretty  much  scent  danger,  as  a  hound  icenti 
the  deer." 

^'  I  should  think  the  castle  so  open,  that  it  would  be  sap- 
tain  to  draw  inimies,  if  any  happened  to  find  the  lake ;  a 
thing  onlikely  enough,  I  will  allow,  as  it's  off  the  trail  of 
the  forts  and  settlements." 

<^  Why,  Deerslayer,  I've  got  to  believe  that  a  man  meets 
with  inimies  easier  than  he  meets  with  firi'nds.  It's  skear- 
ful  to  tbink  for  how  many  causes  one  gets  to  be  your  inimy 
and  for  how  few  your  fri'nd.  Some  take  up  the  hatchet 
i)eGause  'you  don't  think  just  as  they  think ;  other  some 
becaise  you  run  ahead  of  'em  in  tbe  same  idees ;  and  I 
once  know'd  a  vagabond  that  quarreled  with  a  fri'nd  be- 
cause he  didn't  think  him  handsome.  Now,  you're  no 
monument  in  the  way  of  beauty,  yourself,  Deerslayer,  and 
yet  you  wouldn't  be  so  onreusonable  as  to  become  my  in* 
imy  for  just  saying  so." 

^  I'm  as  the  Lord  made  me  ;  and  I  wish  to  be  accounted 
uo  better,  nor  any  worse.  Good  looks  I  may  not  have  i 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  degree  that  the  light-minded  and  vain 
frave  ;  bat  X  hope  I'm  not  altogether  without  some  ricom- 
ooend  in  the  way  of  good  conduct  There's  few  nobler 
looking  men  to  be  seen  than  yourself,  Hurry  ;  and  I  know 
that  I  am  not  to  expect  any  to  turn  their  eyes  on  me, 
when  such  a  one  as  you  can  be  gazed  on ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  a  hunter  is  less  expart  with  the  rifle,  or  less  to 
be  relied  on  for  food,  because  he  doesn't  wish  to  stop  at 
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every  shining  spring  he  may  meet,  to  study  his  own  oonnts 
nance  in  the  water." 

Here  Hurry  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  laughter;  for 
while  he  was  too  reckless  to  care  much  about  his  own  man- 
ifest physical  superiority,  he  was  well  aware  of  it,  and,  lik« 
most  men  who  derive  an  advantage  from  the  accidents  of 
birth  or  nature,  he  was  apt  to  think  complacently  on  the 
inbject,  whenever  it  happened  to  cross  his  mind. 

"  No,  no,  Deerslayer,  you're  no  beauty,  as  you  will  own 
yourself,  if  you'll  look  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,"  he 
cried ;  "  Jude  will  say  ihcU  to  your  face,  if  you  start  her, 
for  a  parter  tongue  isn*t  to  be  found  in  any  gal's  head,  in 
or  out  of  the  settlementb,  if  you « provoke  her  to  use  it 
My  advice  to  you  is,  never  to  aggravate  Judith ;  though 
you  may  tell  anything  to  Hetty,  and  she'll  take  it  as  meek 
as  a  lamb.  No,  Jude  wiU  be  just  as  like  as  not  to  tell  you 
her  opinion  consaming  your  looks." 

^  And  if  she  does.  Hurry,  she  will  tell  me  no  more  than 
you  have  said  already  "  — 

^  You're  not  thick'ning  up  about  a  small  remark,  I  hope, 
Deerslayer,  when  no  harm  is  meant  You  are  not  a 
beauty,  as  you  must  know,  and  why  shouldn't  fri'uds  tell 
each  other  these  little  trifles  ?  If  you  was  handsome,  oi 
ever  like  to  be,  I'd  be  one  of  the  first  to  tell  you  of  it ;  and 
that  ought  to  content  you.  Now,  if  Jude  was  to  tell  me 
tiiat  I'm  as  ugly  as  a  sinner,  I'd  take  it  as  a  sort  of  obliga- 
tion, and  try  not  to  believe  her." 

^*  It's  easy  for  them  that  natur'  has  £ivored,  to  jest  about 
such  matters,  Hurry,  though  it  is  sometimes  hard  for 
others.  I'll  not  deny  but  I've  had  my  cravings  towards 
|ood  looks ;  yes,  I  have  ;  but  then  I've  always  been  able 
to  get  them  down  by  considering  hew  many  I've  known 
with  fair  outsides,  who  have  had  nothing  to  boast  of  in- 
rardiy.  I'll  not  deny.  Hurry,  that  I  oflen  wish  I'd  been 
created  more  comely  to  the  eye,  and  more  like  such  a  one 
as  yourself,  in  them  particulars  ;  but  then  I  get  f he  feelin 
under  by  remembering  how  much  better  off  I  am,  in  a 
great  many  respects,  than  some  fellow-mortals.  I  might 
have  boim  bom  lame,  and  onfit  even  for  a  squirrel  hunt 
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or  blind,  which  would  have  made  me  a  burden  on  myself 
as  well  a&  on  my  friends ;  or  without  hearing,  which  would 
have  totally  onqualified  me  for  ever  campai<^ing  or  scout 
ing ;  which  I  look  forward  to  as  part  of  a  man's  duty  in 
troublesome  times.  Yes,  yes ;  it's  not  pleasant,  I  wDl 
alloWy  to  see  them  that's  more  comely,  and  more  sought 
a'ter,  and  honored  than  yourself ;  but  it  may  all  be  heme, 
if  a  man  looks  the  evil  in  the  face,  and  don't  mistake  bii 
gifts  and  his  obligations." 

Hurry,  in  the  main,  was  a  good-hearted  as  well  as  good- 
natured  fellow ;  and  the  self-abasement  of  his  companion 
completely  got  the  better  of  the  passing  feeling  of  personal 
vanity.  He  regretted  the  allusion  he  had  made  to  the 
other's  appearance,  and  endeavored  to  express  as  much, 
though  it  was  done  in  the  uncouth  manner  that  belonged 
to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  frontier. 

^^  I  meant  no  harm,  Deerslayer,"  he  answered,  in  a 
deprecating  manner,  "  and  hope  you'll  forget  what  I've 
said.  If  you're  not  downright  handsome,  you've  a  sartain 
look  that  says,  plainer  than  any  words,  that  all's  right 
within.  Then  you  set  no  valie  by  looks,  and  will  the 
sooner  forgive  any  little  slight  to  your  appearance.  I  will 
not  say  that  Jude  will  greatly  admire  you,  for  that  might 
raise  hopes  that  would  only  breed  disapp*intment ;  but 
there's  Hetty,  now,  would  be  just  as  likely  to  find  satisfac- 
tion in  looking  at  you^  as  in  looking  at  any  other  man. 
Than  you're  altogether  too  grave  and  considerate-like,  to 
eare  much  about  Judith  ;  for,  though  the  gal  is  oncommon, 
•he  is  so  general  in  her  admiration,  that  a  man  need  not 
Se  exalted  because  she  happens  to  smile.  J  sometimes 
kink  the  hussy  loves  herself  better  than  she  does  anything 
else  breathin' ! " 

"  If  she  did,  Hurry,  she'd  do  no  more,  I'm  afeard,  than 
miist  queens  on  their  thrones,  and  ladies  in  the  towns.'* 
answered  Deerslayer,  smiling,  and  turning  back  towards 
his  companion  with  every  trace  of  feeling  baniihed  from 
^s  honest-looking  and  frank  countenance.  ^  I  never  yet 
know'd  even  a  Delaware  of  whom  you  might  not  say  that 
much.  But  here  is  the  end  of  the  long  p'int  you  men* 
tioied.  and  tlie  *  Rat's  Cove    csji  •••  be  far  off" 
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Thts  point  instead  of  thrasting  itself  forward,  like  all  the 
others,  ran  in  a  line  with  the  main  shore  of  the  lake,  which 
here  swept  \^  ithin  it,  in  a  deep  and  retired  bay,  circling 
ronnd  south  again,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  crossed  the  valley,  forming  the  southern  termination 
of  tlie  water.  In  this  bay  Hurry  felt  almost  certain  of 
finding  the  ark,  since,  anchored  behind  the  trees  that 
covered  the  narrow  strip  of  the  point,  it  might  have  lain 
concealed  from  prying  eyes  an  entire  summer.  So  com« 
plete,  indeed,  was  the  cover,  in  this  spot,  that  a  boat  hauled 
close  to  the  beach,  within  the  point,  and  near  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  could  by  possibility  be  seen  from  only  one 
direction ;  and  that  was  from  a  densely-wooded  ahore 
within  the  sweep  of  the  water,  where  strangers  would  be 
little  apt  to  go. 

"  We  shall  soon  see  the  ark,"  said  Hurry,  as  the  canoe 
glided  round  the  extremity  of  the  point,  where  the  water 
was  so  deep  as  actually  to  appear  black :  ^  he  loves  to 
burrow  up  among  the  rushes,  and  we  shall  be  in  his  nest 
in  five  minutes,  although  the  old  fellow  may  be  off  among 
the  traps  himself." 

March  proved  a  false  prophet  The  canoe  completely 
doubled  the  point,  so  as  to  enable  the  two  travellers  to 
command  a  view  of  the  whole  cove  or  bay,  for  it  was  more 
properly  the  last,  and  no  object,  but  those  that  nature  had 
placed  there,  became  visible.  The  placid  water  swept 
round  in  a  graceful  curve,  the  rushes  bent  gently  towards 
its  surface,  and  the  trees  overhung  it  as  usual ;  but  all  lay 
in  the  soothing  and  sublime  solitude  of  a  wilderness.  The 
3cme  was  such  as  a  poet  or  an  artist  would  have  delisted 
In,  bnt  it  had  no  charm  for  Hurry  Harry,  who  was  burning 
with  impatience  to  get  a  sight  of  his  light-minded  beauty. 

The  motion  of  the  canoe  had  been  attended  with  little 
01  no  noise,  the  frontier-men  habitually  getting  accustomed 
to  caution  in  most  of  their  movements,  and  it  now  lay  on 
the  glassy  water  appearing  to  float  in  air,  partaking  of  the 
breathing  stillness  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  scene. 
At  this  instant  a  dry  stick  was  heard  cracking  on  the 
9srTow  strip  of  land  that  concealed  the  hay  from  tlie  opet 
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Itke.  Both  the  adyeutorers  started,  and  each  exteadal  a 
hand  towards  his  rifle,  the  weapon  never  being  out  of  reach 
of  the  arm. 

'^'Twas  too  heavy  for  any  light  creatur*,"  whispered 
Bony,  ^  and  it  sounded  like  the  tread  of  a  man !  " 

"  Not  so  —  not  so,"  returned  Deerslayer  ;  "  'twas,  m 
yon  say,  too  heavy  for  oce,  but  it  was  too  light  for  the 
other,  l^it  your  paddle  in  the  water,  and  send  the  canoe 
in^  to  that  log ;  I'll  land  and  cut  off  the  creatur's  retreat 
up  the  pin't,  be  it  a  Mingo,  or  be  it  only  a  muskrat" 

As  Hurry  complied,  Deerslayer  was  soon  on  the  shore^ 
advancing  into  the  thicket  with  a  moccasined  foot,  and  a 
caution  that  prevented  the  least  noise.  In  a  minute  he 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  moving 
slowly  down  towards  its  end,  the  bushes  rendering  extreme 
watchfulness  necessary.  Just  as  he  reached  the  centre 
of  the  thicket  the  dried  twigs  cracked  again,  and  the  noise 
was  repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  if  some  creature  having 
life  walked  slowly  towards  the  point  Hurry  heard  these 
sounds  also,  and  pushing  the  canoe  off  into  the  bay,  he 
seized  his  rifle  to  watch  the  result.  A  hreatliless  minute 
saooeeded,  after  which  a  noble  buck  walked  out  of  the 
thicket,  proceeded  with  a  stately  step  to  the  sandy  ex- 
tremity of  the  point,  and  began  to  slake  his  thirst  from 
the  water  of  the  lake.  Hurry  hesitated  an  instant ;  then 
raising  his  rifle  hastily  to  his  shoulder,  he  took  sight  and 
fired.  The  effect  of  this  sudden  interruption  of  the  sol- 
emn stillness  of  such  a  scene  was  not  its  least  striking 
peculiarity.  The  report  of  the  weapon  had  the  usual 
sharp,  short  sound  of  the  rifle ;  but  when  a  few  moments 
of  silence  had  succeeded  the  sudden  crack,  during  which 
the  noise  was  floating  in  air  across  the  water,  it  reached 
he  rocks  of  the  opposite  mountain,  where  the  vibrations 
iccumulated,  and  were  rolled  from  cavity  to  cavity  for 
miles  along  the  hills,  seeming  to  awaken  the  sleeping 
thunders  of  the  woods.  The  buck  merely  shook  his  head 
at  the  report  of  the  rifle  and  the  whistling  of  the  bujlet, 
for  never  before  had  he  come  in  contact  witli  man ;  bat 
the  echoes  of  the  bills  awakened  his  distrust,  and  leaping 
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Ibtirard,  with  his  four  lega  drawn  under  his  Uidy,  he  feU 
at  once  into  deep  water,  and  began  to  swim  towuixls  the 
foot  of  the  lake.  Hurry  shouted  and  dashed  £orward  in 
chase,  and  for  one  or  two  minutes  the  water  foamed 
around  the  pursuer  and  the  pursued.  The  former  was 
dashing  past  the  point,  when  Deerslajer  appeared  on  the 
sand,  and  signed  to  him  to  return. 

^'  Twad  inconsiderate  to  pull  a  trigger  afore  we  had 
fooonn'itered  the  shore,  and  made  sartain  that  no  inimiea 
harbored  near  it,"  said  the  latter,  as  his  companion  slowly 
and  reluctantly  complied.  "  This  much  I  have  Tamed 
from  the  Delawares,  in  the  way  of  schooling  and  tradi- 
tions, even  though  I've  never  yet  been  on  a  war-path. 
And  moreover,  venison  can  hardly  be  called  in  season  now, 
and  we  do  not  want  for  food.  They  call  me  Deerslayer, 
rU  own ;  and  perhaps  I  desarve  the  name,  in  the  way  of 
understanding  the  creatures  habits,  as  well  as  for  sartainty 
in  the  aim ;  but  they  can't  accuse  me  of  killing  an  animal 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  meat  or  the  skin.  I 
may  be  a  slayer,  it's  true,  but  I'm  no  slaughterer." 

"^  'Twas  an  awful  mistake  to  miss  that  buck  1 "  exclaimed 
Hurry,  dolling  his  cap,  and  running  his  fingers  through 
his  handsome  but  matted  curls,  as  if  he  would  loosen  his 
tangled  ideas  by  the  process ;  "  I've  not  done  so  onhandy 
a  thing  since  I  was  fifteen." 

"  Never  lament  it ;  the  creatur's  death  could  have  done 
neither  of  us  any  good,  and  might  have  done  us  harm. 
Them  echoes  are  more  awful  in  my  ears  than  your  mia> 
take.  Hurry  ;  for  they  «ound  like  the  voice  of  natur*  call* 
ing  out  ag'in  a  wasteful  and  onthinking  action." 

**  You'll  hear  plenty  of  such  calls,  if  you  tarry  long  iJ 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  lad,"  returned  the  other,  laugh- 
ing. '*  The  echoes  repeat  pretty  much  all  that  ib  said  <» 
done  on  the  Glimmerglass,  in  this  calm  summe:  woather. 
If  a  paddle  falls,  you  hear  of  it  sometimes  ag'in  and  agiui 
M  if  the  hills  were  mocking  your  clumsiness ;  and  a  laugh 
or  a  whistle  comes  out  of  them  pines,  when  they're  in  tht 
)umor  to  speak,  in  a  way  to  make  you  l>elieve  they  can 
r'ally  coiivarse." 
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^  So  much  the  more  reason  for  being  prudent  and  silenL 
I  do  not  think  the  inimj  can  have  found  their  way  into 
these  hills  yet,  for  I  don't  know  what  they  are  to  gain  by 
it ;  but  all  die  Delawares  tell  me,  that  as  courage  is  a  war* 
rior*s  first  vartue,  so  is  prudence  his  second.  One  such  call, 
fix>m  the  mountains,  is  enough  to  let  a  whole  tribe  into  the 
secret  of  our  arrival." 

^If  it  does  no  other  good,  it  will  warn  old  Tom  to  put 
the  pot  over,  and  let  him  know  visitors  are  at  hand. 
Come,  lad ;  get  into  the  canoe,  and  we  will  hunt  the  aik 
up  while  there  is  yet  day.** 

Deerslayer  complied,  and  the  canoe  left  the  spot  Its 
head  was  turned  diagonally  across  the  lake,  pointing  to 
wards  the  southeastern  curvature  of  the  sheet  In  that 
direction,  the  distance  to  the  shore,  or  to  the  termination 
of  the  lake,  on  the  course  the  two  were  now  steering,  was 
not  quite  a  mOe,  and  their  progress  being  always  swift,  it 
was  fast  lessening,  under  the  skillful  but  easy  sweeps  of  the 
paddles.  When  about  half-way  across,  a  slight  noise  drew 
the  eyes  of  the  men  towards  the  nearest  land,  and  they 
saw  that  the  buck  was  just  emerging  from  the  lake,  and 
wading  towards  the  beach.  In  a  minute  the  noble  animal 
shook  the  water  from  his  flanks,  gazed  upwards  at  the  cov- 
ering of  trees,  and,  bounding  against  the  bank,  plunged 
into  the  forest 

"  That  creatur'  goes  off  with  gratitude  in  his  heart,"  said 
Deerslayer,  "  for  natur'  tells  him  he  has  escaped  a  great 
danger.  You  ought  to  have  some  of  the  same  feelins*. 
Hurry,  to  think  your  eye  wasn't  truer — that  your  hand 
was  ousteady,  when  no  good  could  come  of  a  shot  that  was 
ditendetl  onmeaningly,  rather  than  in  reason." 

*'  I  deny  the  eye  and  the  hand,"  cried  March,  with  some 
heat.     ''You've  got  a   little  character,  down  among  the 
Delawares,  there,  for  quickness  and  sartainty,  at  a  deer 
bill  I  should  like  to  see  you  behind  one  of  them  pines,  and 

fiill-painted  Mingo  behind  another,  each  with  a  cocked 
f^ie.  and  a-striving  for  the  chance  !  Them's  the  situations, 
Nathaniel,  to  try  the  sight  and  the  hand,  for  they  begin 
with  trying  the  narves.     I  never  look  vpon  killing  a  ^rea- 
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tiur'  as  an  explite ;  but  killing  a  savage  is.  The  time  will 
come  to  try  your  hand,  now  we've  got  to  blows  ag'in,  and 
we  sliall  soon  know  what  a  ven'son  reputation  can  do  in 
the  Geld.  I  deny  that  either  hand  or  eye  was  onsteady ; 
it  was  all  a  miscalculation  of  the  buck,  which  stood  still 
when  he  ought  to  have  kept  in  motion,  and  so  I  shot 
ahead  of  him." 

**  Have  it  your  own  way,  Hurry ;  all  I  contend  for  ig, 
that  it*s  lucky.  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  pull  upon  a  human 
mortal  as  steadily  or  with  as  light  a  heart,  as  I  pull  upon 
a  deer." 

"  Who*s  talking  of  mortals,  or  of  human  beings  at  all, 
Deerslayer  ?  I  put  the  matter  to  you  on  the  supposition 
of  an  Injin.  I  dare  say  any  man  would  have  his  feelings 
when  it  got  to  be  life  or  death,  ag*in  another  human  mor- 
tal ;  but  there  would  be  no  such  scruples  in  regard  to  an 
Injin  ;  nothing  but  the  chance  of  his  hitting  you,  or  the 
chance  of  your  hitting  him." 

*•*'  I  look  upon  the  red-men  to  be  quite  as  human  as  we 
are  ourselves,  Hurry.  They  have  their  gifts,  and  their 
religion,  it's  true  ;  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  end, 
when  each  will  be  judged  according  to  his  deeds,  and  not 
according  to  his  skin." 

"  That's  downright  missionary,  and  will  find  little  favor 
up  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Moravians  don't 
congregate.  Now,  skin  makes  the  man.  This  is  reason ; 
)lse  how  are  people  to  judge  of  each  other.  The  skin  is 
put  on,  over  all,  in  order  that  when  a  creatur*,  or  a  mortal, 
a  &irly  seen,  you  may  know  at  once  what  to  make  of  him. 
You  know  a  bear  from  a  hog,  by  his  skin,  and  a  graj 
squirrel  from  a  black." 

"  True,  Hurry,"  said  the  other,  looking  back  and  smillngi 
^  nevertheless,  they  are  both  squirrels." 

"  Who  denies  it  ?  But  you'll  not  say  that  a  red-man 
and  a  white  man  are  both  lujins  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  do  say  they  are  both  men.  Men  of  differ- 
ent races  and  colors,  and  having  different  gifts  and  tradi* 
tions,  but,  in  the  main,  with  the  same  natur'.  Both  hart 
louls  ;  and  both  will  be  held  accountable  for  th-ir  deeds  is 
Viis  life." 
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Harry  wiia  one  of  those  theorists  who  believed  iu  the 
inferiority  of  all  the  human  race  who  were  not  white.  His 
notions  ou  tlie  subject  were  not  very  clear,  nor  were  his 
defiiiitiona  at  all  well  settled ;  but  his  opinions  were  none 
*he  less  dogmatical  or  fierce.  His  conscience  accused  him 
of  sundry  lawless  acts  against  the  Indians,  and  he  had 
found  it  an  exceedingly  easy  mode  of  quieting  it,  by  putting 
the  whole  family  of  red-men,  incontinently,  witncut  tbi 
category  of  human  rights.^  Nothing  angered  him  soou<9] 
than  to  deny  his  proposition,  more  especially  if  the  denia* 
were  accompanied  by  a  show  of  plausible  argument;  and 
he  did  not  listen  to  his  companion's  remarks  with  much 
composure  of  either  manner  or  feeling. 

<'  You're  a  boy,  Deerslayer,  misled  and  misconsaited  by 
Delaware  arts,  and  missionary  ignorance,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  his  usual  indifference  to  the  forms  of  speech,  when 
excited.  ^^Tou  may  account  yourself  as  a  red-skin's 
brother,  but  /  hold  'em  all  to  be  animals ;  with  nothing 
human  about  'em  but  cunning.  That  they  have,  I'll  allow ; 
bat  so  has  a  fox,  or  even  a  bear.  I'm  older  than  you,  and 
have  lived  longer  iu  the  woods  —  or,  for  that  matter,  have 
lived  always  there,  and  am  not  to  be  told  what  an  Injin  m 
or  what  he  is  not  If  you  wish  to  be  considered  a  savage, 
you've  only  to  say  so,  and  I'll  name  you  as  such  to  Judith 
and  the  old  man,  and  then  we'll  see  how  you'll  like  your 
welcome." 

Here  Hurry's  imagination  did  his  temper  some  servioe, 
since,  by  conjuring  up  the  reception  his  semi-aquatic  ao- 
qnaintance  would  be  likely  to  bestow  on  one  thus  intro* 
diiced,  he  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  Deerslayer 
too  well  knew  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  convince 
such  a  being  of  anything  against  his  prejudices,  to  feel  a 
desire  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  he  was  not  sorry  thait 
the  approach  of  the  canoe  to  the  southeastern  curve  of  the 
lake  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  ideas.  They  were  now, 
indeed,  quite  near  the  place  that  March  had  pointed  out 
for  the  position  of  the  outlet,  and  both  began  to  look  for  it 
with  a  curiosity  that  was  increased  by  the  expe  Uition  of 
Abiding  the  ark. 

'   See  Apfieiidii    Sfit  K 
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It  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  little  siiigular,  tliat  the 
place  where  a  stream  of  any  size  passed  through  banks  that 
had  an  elevation  of  some  twenty  feet,  should  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  men  who  could  not  now  have  been  more 
than  two  hundred  jaixls  distant  from  the  precise  spot.  It 
will  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  trees  and  bushes 
here,  as  elsewhere,  fairly  overhung  the  water,  making  such 
a  fringe  to  the  lake,  as  to  conceal  any  little  variations  from 
its  general  outline. 

^  I've  not  been  down  at  this  end  of  the  lake  these  two 
summers,"  said  Hurry,  standing  up  in  the  canoe,  the  better 
to  look  about  him.  ^^  Aye,  there's  the  rock,  showing  its 
chin  above  the  water,  and  I  know  that  the  river  begins  in 
its  neighborhood." 

The  men  now  plied  the  paddles  again,  and  they  were 
presently  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rock,  floating  towards 
it,  though  their  efforts  were  suspended.  This  rock  was  not 
large,  being  merely  some  five  or  six  feet  high,  only  half  of 
which  elevation  rose  above  the  lake.  The  incessant  wash- 
ing of  the  water  for  centuries  had  so  rounded  its  summit, 
that  it  resembled  a  large  bee-hive  in  shape,  its  form  being 
more  than  usually  regular  and  even.  Hurry  remarked,  as 
they  floated  slowly  past,  that  this  rock  was  well  known  to 
all  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
were  in  the  practice  of  using  it  as  a  mark  to  designate  the 
place  of  meeting,  when  separated  by  their  hunts  and 
marches. 

"And  here  is  the  rivpr,  Deerslayer,"  he  continued. 
^  though  so  shut  in  by  trees*  and  bushes  as  to  look  more 
like  an  and-bush,  than  the  outlet  of  such  a  sheet  as  the 
Glimmerglass." 

Hurry  had  not  badly  described  the  place,  which  did 
tiuly  seem  to  be  a  stream  lying  in  ambush.  Tlie  high 
bankj  might  have  been  a  hundred  feet  asunder ;  but,  on 
Uie  western  side,  a  small  bit  of  low  land  extended  so  far 
forward  as  to  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  stream  to  half  thti 
width.  As  the  bushes  hung  in  the  water  beneath,  and 
pines  that  had  the  stature  of  church- iteeples,  rose  in  taL 
ooluDius  above,  all  inclining  towards  the  light,  until  theu 
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bn^ncli<*s  intermiDgled,  the  eye,  at  a  little  distanoe,  sould 
not  easily  detect  any  opening  iu  the  shore,  to  mark  the 
egress  of  the  water.  In  the  forest  above,  no  traces  of  this 
outlet  were  to  be  seen  from  the  lake,  the  whole  presenting 
the  same  connected  and  seemingly  interminable  carpet  of 
leaves.  As  the  canoe  slowly  advanced,  sncked  in  by  the 
current,  it  entered  beneath  an  arch  of  trees,  tliro!igh  which 
the  light  from  the  heavens  struggled  by  casual  opeulngi, 
faintly  relieving  the  gloom  beneath.^ 

*^This  is  a  natural  and-bush,"  half  whispered  Huiry,  at 
if  he  felt  that  the  place  was  devoted  to  secresy  and  watch-* 
(illness ;  ^^  depend  on  it,  old  Tom  has  burrowed  with  the 
ark  somewhere  in  this  quarter.  We  will  drop  down  with 
the  current  a  short  distance,  and  ferret  him  out'' 

"  This  seems  no  place  for  a  vessel  of  any  size,"  returned 
the  other ;  *^  it  appears  to  me  that  we  shaU  have  hardly 
room  enough  for  the  canoe." 

Hurry  laughed  at  the  suggestion,  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, with  reason ;  for  the  fringe  of  bushes  immediately 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  no  sooner  passed,  than  the 
adventurers  found  themselves  in  a  narrw  stream,  of  a 
BiiiBcient  depth  of  limpid  water,  with  a  strong  current,  and 
a  canopy  of  leaves  upheld  by  arches  composed  of  the  limbs 
of  hoary  trees.  Bushes  lined  the  shores,  as  usual,  but 
they  left  sufficient  space  between  them  to  admit  the  pas* 
sage  of  anything  that  did  not  exceed  twenty  feet  in  width, 
and  to  allow  of  a  perspective  ahead  of  eight  or  ten  times 
that  distance. 

Neither  of  our  two  adventurers  used  his  paddle,  except 
to  keep  the  light  bark  in  the  centre  of  the  current,  but 
both  watched  each  turning  of  the  stream,  of  which  there 
vrere  two  or  three  witliin  the  first  hundred  yards,  with 
jealous  vigilance.  Turn  after  turn,  however,  was  passed, 
Kud  the  canoe  had  dropped  down  with  the  current  some 
little  distance,  when  Hurry  caught  a  bush,  and  arrested 
its  movement  so  suddenly  and  silently  as  to  denote  some 
unusual  motive  for  the  act.  Deerslayer  laid  his  hand  oo 
the  stock  of  his  rifle  at  soon  as  he  noted  this  proceeding 
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bui  t  was  quite  as  much  with  a  hunter's  hubit  as  from  any 
feel  \g  of  alarm. 

'*  There  the  old  fellow  is ! "  whispered  Hurry,  poiudnn 
with  a  finger,  and  laughing  heartily,  though  he  carefully 
avoi^.ed  making  a  noise,  ^  ratting  it  away,  just  as  I  sup- 
posevt ;  up  to  his  knees  in  the  mud  and  water,  looking  to 
the  traps  and  the  bait  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  see 
nothing  of  the  ark ;  though  I'll  bet  every  skin  I  take  this 
season,  Jude  isn't  trusting  her  pretty  little  feet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  black  mud.  The  gal's  more  likely 
to  be  braiding  her  hair  by  the  side  of  some  spring,  where 
she  can  see  her  own  good  looks,  and  collect  scornful  feel- 
ings ag'in  us  men." 

"  You  over-judge  young  women  —  yes,  you  do,  Hurry 
—  who  as  often  bethink  them  of  their  fidlings  as  they  do 
of  theii  perfections.  I  dare  to  say  this  Judith,  now,  is  no 
such  adoiirer  of  herself,  and  no  such  scorner  of  our  sex 
as  you  seem  to  think ;  and  that  she  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  sarving  her  father  in  the  house,  wherever  that  may  be^ 
as  he  is  to  be  sarving  her  among  the  traps." 

^  It's  a  pleasure  to  hear  truth  from  a  man's  tongue,  if 
it  be  onl^  once  in  a  girl's  life,"  cried  a  pleasant,  rich,  and 
yet  soft  fomale  voice,  so  near  the  canoe  as  to  make  both 
the  listeners  start.  ^  As  for  you,  Master  Hurry,  fair 
words  are  so  apt  to  choke  you,  that  I  no  longer  expect 
to  hear  txem  from  your  mouth;  the  last  you  uttered 
sticking  in  your  throat,  and  coming  near  to  death.  But 
I'm  glad  w  see  you  keep  better  society  than  formerly, 
and  that  tL^y  who  know  how  to  esteem  and  treat  women 
are  not  ashaiiied  to  journey  in  your  company." 

As  this  \»us  said,  a  singularly  handsome  and  youthful 
female  face  w«s  thrust  through  an  opening  in  the  leaves, 
witliin  reach  of  Deerslayer's  paddle.  Its  owner  smiled 
graciously  on  the  young  man ;  and  the  frown  that  she 
cast  on  Hurry,  though  simulated  and  pettish,  had  the 
efiect  to  rendt>i*  her  beauty  more  striking,  by  exhibiting 
the  [ilay  of  an  «)xpressive  but  capricious  countenance ;  one 
that  seemed  to  change  from  the  soft  to  the  severe,  ihiB 
mirthful  to  the  reproving,  with  £icility  and  indifference. 
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A  second  look  explained  the  nature  of  the  surprise. 
Unwittingly,  the  men  had  droppiul  alongside  of  the  ark, 
which  had  been  purposely  concealed  in  bushes  cut  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose  ;  and  Judith  Hutter  had  merely 
pushed  aside  the  leaves  that  lay  before  a  window^  in  order 
to  ibow  her  fiioe,  and  speak  to  them. 
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*<  And  that  timid  fawn  starts  not  with  InTy 
When  I  steal  to  her  secret  bower; 
And  that  young  May  violet  to  nie  is  dear, 
And  I  visit  the  silent  streamlet  near, 
To  look  on  the  lovely  flower/* 

BRYAirr. 

The  irk.  as  the  floating  habitation  of  the  Hatters  wat 
generally  called,  was  a  very  simple  contrivance.^  A  large 
6at,  or  scow,  composed  the  buoyant  part  of  the  vessel ;  and 
m  its  centre,  occupying  the  whole  of  its  breadth,  and  about 
two  thirds  of  its  length,  stood  a  low  fabric,  resembling  the 
castle  in  construction,  though  made  of  materials  so  light  as 
barely  to  be  bullet-proof.  As  the  sides  of  the  scow  were  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  and  the  interior  of  the  cabin  had 
no  more  elevation  than  was  necessary  for  comfort,  this  un- 
usual addition  had  neither  a  very  clumsy  nor  a  very  ob- 
trusive appearance.  It  was,  in  short,  little  more  than  a 
modem  canal-boat,  though  more  rudely  constructed,  of 
greater  breadth  than  common,  and  bearing  about  it  the 
signs  of  the  wilderness,  in  its  bark-covered  posts  and 
roof.  The  scow,  however,  had  been  put  together  with 
some  skill,  being  comparatively  light,  for  its  strength,  and 
snfliciently  manageable.  The  cabin  was  divided  into  two 
apartments,  one  of  which  served  for  a  parlor,  and  the 
sleeping-room  of  the  father,  and  the  other  was  appro- 
priated to  the  uses  of  the  daughters.  A  very  simple 
arrangement  sufficed  for  the  kitchen,  which  was  in  one  end 
of  the  scow,  and  removed  from  the  cabin,  standing  in  the 
)pen  air ;  the  ark  being  altogether  a  summer  habitation. 

The  ^'  and-bush,'*  as  Hurry  in  his  ignorance  of  English 
>erm3d  it,  is  quite  as  easily  explained.  In  many  parts  of  the 
lake  and  river,  where  the  banks  were  steep  and  high,  the 
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■mailer  trees  and  larger  boshes,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, fairly  overhung  the  stream,  their  branches  not  un* 
frequently  dipping  into  the  water.  In  some  instances  they 
grew  out  in  nearly  horizontal  lines,  for  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
The  water  being  uniformly  deepest  near  the  shores,  where 
the  banks  were  highest  and  the  nearest  to  a  perpendicular, 
Hutter  had  found  no  difficulty  in  letting  the  ark  drop  un- 
der one  of  these  covers,  where  it  had  been  anchored  with 
a  view  to  conceal  its  position  ;  security  requiring  seme 
such  precautions,  in  his  view  of  the  case.  Once  beneath  the 
trees  and  bushes,  a  few  stones  listened  to  the  ends  of  the 
branches  had  caused  them  to  bend  sufficiently  to  dip  into 
^iie  river ;  and  a  few  severed  bushes,  properly  disposed,  die 
the  rest  The  reader  has  seen  that  this  co^er  was  so  com- 
plete as  to  deceive  two  men  accustomed  to  the  woods,  and 
who  were  actually  in  search  of  those  it  concealed;  a  cir^ 
cnmstance  that  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  are 
&miliar  with  the  matted  and  wild  luxuriance  of  a  virgin 
American  forest,  more  especially  in  a  rich  soil. 

The  discovery  of  the  ai*k  produced  very  different  effects 
on  our  two  adventurers.  As  soon  as  the  canoe  could  be 
got  round  to  the  proper  opening,  Hurry  leaped  on  board, 
and  in  a  minute  was  closely  engaged  in  a  gay,  and  a  sort 
of  recriminating  discourse  with  Judith,  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  existence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  so  with 
Deerslayer.  He  entered  the  ark  with  a  slow,  cautious 
step,  examinining  every  arrangement  of  the  cover  with 
curious  and  scrutinizing  eyes.  It  is  true,  he  cast  one 
admiring  glance  at  Judith,  which  was  extorted  by  her  brill 
iant  and  singular  beauty ;  but  even  this  could  detain  hm 
but  a  single  instant  from  the  indulgence  of  his  interest  in 
Hatter's  contrivances.  Step  by  step  did  he  look  into  the 
construction  of  the  singular  abode,  investigate  its  fastenings 
and  strength,  ascertain  its  means  of  defense,  and  make 
every  inquiry  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  one  whose 
thcughts  dwelt  principally  on  such  expedients.  Nor  was 
the  cover  neglected.  Of  this  he  examined  the  whole  mi- 
nutely, his  commendation  escaping  him  more  than  onoe,  in 
sqdible   comments.       Frontier   usages   sdmittini^  of    this 
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fumillarity,  he  passed  throngh  the  roams  as  he  bad  previ- 
Dusl J  done  at  the  castle ;  and,  opening  a  door,  issued  into 
the  end  of  the  scow  opposite  to  that  where  he  had  left 
Hurry  and  Judith.  Here  he  found  the  other  sister,  em- 
ployed on  some  coarse  needlework,  seated  beneath  the 
leafy  canopy  of  the  cover. 

As  Deerslayer's  examination  was  by  this  time  ended,  he 
dropped  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  and,  leaning  on  the  bar- 
rel with  both  hands,  he  turned  towards  the  girl  with  ui  in* 
tei*est  tlie  singular  beauty  of  her  sister  had  not  awakened. 
He  had  gathered  from  Hurry's  remarks  that  Hetty  was 
considered  to  have  less  intellect  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the 
share  of  human  beings;  and  his  education  among  Indians 
had  taught  him  to  treat  those  who  were  thus  afHicted  by 
Providence,  with  more  than  common  tenderness.  Nor 
was  there  anything  in  Hetty  Hutter's  appearance,  as  so 
often  happens,  to  weaken  the  interest  her  situation  excited. 
An  idiot  she  could  not  properly  be  termed,  her  mind  being 
just  enough  enfeebled  to  lose  most  of  those  traits  that  are 
connected  with  the  more  artftd  qualities,  and  to  retain  its 
ingenuousness  and  love  of  truth.  It  had  often  been  re- 
marked of  this  girl,  by  the  few  who  had  seen  her,  and  who 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  discriminate,  that  her 
perception  of  the  right  seemed  almost  intuitive,  while  hear 
aversion  to  the  wrong  formed  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
her  mind,  as  to  surround  her  with  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
morality ;  peculiarities  that  are  not  unfrequent  with  per- 
sons who  are  termed  feeble-minded ;  as  if  God  had  for- 
bidden the  evil  spirits  to  invade  a  precinct  so  defenseless, 
with  the  benign  purpose  of  extending  a  direct  protection 
to  those  who  had  been  left  without  the  usual  aids  of  hu- 
manity. Her  person,  too,  was  agreeable,  liaving  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  her  sister,  of  which  it  was  a  subdued 
<ind  humble  copy.  If  it  had  none  of  the  brilliancy  of  Jn- 
iith*s,  the  calm,  quiet,  almost  holy  expression  of  her  meek 
coimtenance,  seldom  failed  to  win  on  the  observer ;  and 
few  noted  it  long,  that  did  not  begin  to  feel  a  deep  and 
lasting  interest  in  the  girl.  She  had  no  color,  in  common, 
Qor  wati  her  simple  miud  apt  to  present  images  that  caused 
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der  cheek  to  orighteij ;  though  she  reUiaed  a  modesty  m 
innate,  that  it  almost  raised  her  to  the  unsuspecting  purity 
of  a  being  superior  to  human  infirmities.  Guileless,  inno> 
ottit,  and  without  distrust,  equally  by  nature  and  from  hei 
mode  of  life,  Providence  had,  nevertheless,  shielded  hei 
&om  harm  by  a  halo  of  moral  light,  as  it  is  said  ^  to  tem- 
per the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

**  You  are  Hetty  Hutter,"  said  Deerslayer,  in  the  way 
one  puts  a  question  unconsciously  to  himself^  assumii^  a 
kindness  of  tone  and  manner  that  were  singularly  adapted 
to  win  the  confidence  of  her  he  addressed.  '<  Hurry 
Harry  has  told  me  ei  you,  and  I  know  you  must  be  the 
Ai!d?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  Hetty  Hutter,"  returned  the  girl,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice,  which  nature,  aided  by  some  education,  had 
preserved  from  vulgarity  of  tone  and  utterance :  "  I'm 
Hetty ;  Judith  Hutter*s  sister,  and  Thomas  Hutter's  young 
est  daughter." 

**  I  know  your  history,  then,  for  Hurry  Harry  talks  con- 
Merable,  and  he  is  free  of  speech,  when  he  can  find  other 
people's  consams  to  dwell  on.  You  pass  most  of  youi 
iife  on  the  lake,  Hetty." 

^  Certainly.  Mother  is  dead ;  &ther  is  gone  a-trapping, 
and  Judith  and  I  stay  at  home.     What's  your  name  ?  '* 

'^Tliat's  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  it  is  au« 
fiWered,  young  woman  ;  seeing  that  I'm  so  young,  and  yet 
have  borne  more  names  than  some  of  the  greatest  chi<^  in 
all  America." 

**  But  you've  gat  a  name  —  you  don't  throw  away  one 
tiame  before  you  come  honestly  by  another  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  gal  —  I  hope  not.  My  names  have  come 
tmt'rally ;  and  I  suppose  the  one  I  bear  now  will  be  of  no 
great  lasting,  since  the  Delawares  seldom  settle  on  a  mans 
ra'al  title,  until  such  time  as  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  true  natur',  in  the  council  or  on  the  war-path ; 
which  has  never  l>ehappened  me ;  seeing,  firstly,  because 
Vm  not  bom  a  re<l-skin,  and  have  no  right  to  sit  in  their 
eooncilings,  and  am  much  too  huoible  to  be  caUsd  on  foi 
l^iMoMS  from  ^e  great  of  my  own  color ;  and,  soooudly 
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because  this  is  the  tirst  war  that  has  be&lleu  Jii  mj  timt% 
and  no  mimy  has  yet  inroaded  fsu*  enough  mto  the  colonj 
to  be  reached  by  an  arm  even  longer  than  mine." 

"  Tell  me  your  names,"  added  Hetty,  looking  up  at  him 
artlessly,  "  and,  maybe,  I'll  tell  you  your  character." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  that,  I'll  not  deny,  though  it 
oflben  fidls.  Men  are  deceived  in  other  men's  characters, 
and  frequently  give  'em  names  they  by  no  means  desarve. 
You  can  see  the  truth  of  this  in  the  Mingo  names,  which, 
in  their  own  tongue,  signify  the  same  things  as  the  Dela- 
ware names,  —  at  least,  so  they  tell  me,  for  I  know  little 
of  that  tribe,  unless  it  be  by  report,  —  and  no  one  can  say 
they  are  as  honest  or  as  upright  a  nation.  I  put  no  great 
dependence,  therefore,  on  names." 

"  Tell  me  all  your  names,"  repeated  the  girl,  eamestlyi 
for  her  mind  was  too  simple  to  separate  things  from  pro- 
fessions, and  she  did  attach  importance  to  a  name;  '^I 
want  to  know  what  to  think  of  you." 

"  Well,  sartain ;  I've  no  objection,  and  you  shall  hear 
(ihem  all.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I'm  Christian,  and 
white-born,  like  yourself,  and  my  parents  had  a  name  that 
came  down  from  father  to  son,  as  is  a  part  of  their  gifts* 
My  fiither  was  called  Bumppo ;  and  I  was  named  after 
him,  of  course,  the  given  name  being  Nathaniel,  or  Natty, 
as  most  people  saw  fit  to  tarm  it." 

^  Yes,  yes — Natty  —  and  Hetty  "  —  interrupted  the  girl 
quickly,  and  looking  up  from  her  work  again,  with  a  smile : 
**  you  are  Natty,  and  I'm  Hetty  —  though  you  are  Bumppo, 
and  I'm  Hutter.     Bumppo  isn't  as  pretty  as  Hutter,  is  it  ? '' 

'<  Why,  that's  as  people  £uicy.  Bumppo  has  no  lofty 
sound,  I  admit;  and  yet  men  have  bumped  through  the 
world  with  it.  I  did  not  go  by  this  name,  howsever,  very 
long ;  for  the  Delawares  soon  found  out,  or  thought  thejr 
found  out,  that  I  was  not  given  to  lying,  and  they  called 
me,  firstly,  Straight-tongue." 

^  That's  a  good  name,"  interrupted  Hetty,  earnestly,  and 
m  a  positive  manner ;  ^  don't  tell  me  there's  no  virtne  in 
names ! " 

^  I  do  not  say  thaif  for  perhaps  I  detarved  to  ba  M 
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eallcd^  lies  being  no  farotites  with  me,  as  Chey  are  wtlh 
tome.  After  a  while  thej  found  out  that  1  was  quick  of 
foot,  and  then  they  called  me  <  The  Pigeon  ; '  which,  yon 
know,  has  a  swift  wing,  and  fiies  in  a  direct  line." 

"  That  was  a  pretty  name ! "  exclaimed  Hetty  ;  **  pig> 
«ot8  are  pretty  birds  I  ** 

^  Most  things  that  God  has  created  are  pretty  in  their 
way,  my  good  gal,  though  they  get  to  be  deformed  by 
mankind,  so  as  to  change  their  natures,  as  well  as  their 
appnarance.  From  carrying  messages,  tmd  striking  blind 
Iraiis,  I  got  at  last  to  following  the  hunters^  when  it  was 
thought  I  was  quicker  and  surer  at  finding  the  game  than 
moFt  lads,  and  then  they  cfdled  me  the  <  Lap-ear; '  as,  they 
■aid,  I  partook  of  the  sagacity  c^  a  hound." 

*  That's  not  so  pretty,"  answered  Hetty ;  "  I  hope  yo« 
didn't  ke^  thai  name  long." 

'^  Not  after  I  was  rich  enou^  to  bay  a  rifle,"  returned 
the  other,  betraying  a  little  pride  through  his  usually 
quiet  and  aubdned  manner;  ^^then  it  was  seen  I  could 
keep  a  wigwam  in  yen 'son ;  and  in  time  I  got  the  nams 
of  ^  Deerslayer,'  w^ cb  is  that  I  now  bear ;  homely  at 
some  will  think  it,  who  set  more  valie  on  the  scalp  of  a 
Mlaw-mortal  than  on  the  boras  of  a  buck.^' 

^Well,  Deerslayer,  I'm  sot  one  of  them,"  snswered 
Hetty,  sio^y  ;  ^Judith  likes  sc^diers,  and  flary  coats,  and 
fine  feathers  ;  but  i;hey're  all  nai^ht  to  me.  She  says  the 
officers  are  great,  and  gay,  and  of  scft  speech ;  but  they 
make  me  shudder,  for  their  business  is  to  kill  their  fellow* 
creatures.  I  like  your  calling  better ;  and  your  last  name 
is  a  rery  good  one  —  better  than  Natty  Bumppa" 

^  Thk  is  sat'ral  in  one  of  your  turn  of  mind,  Hetty, 
and  much  as  I  should  have  expected.  They  tell  me  your 
•bter  18  handsome -^  oneommcm,  for  a  mortal ;  and  heaxi^ 
m  apt  to  seek  admiration." 

"  Did  you  never  see  Judith  ? "  demanded  the  girl,  with 
qaick  earaestness ;  ^'d  you  never  have,  go  at  once  and 
look  at  her.     £ven  Hurry  HaiTy  isn't  more  pleasant  Ui 
loek  at ;  though  she  is  a  woman,  and  he  is  a  man." 
.  Daarslayer.  jregarded  ^he  girl  iar  a  momeBt  with  so* 
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(«ni.  Her  pale  face  had  flushed  a  iitUo,  aud  her  #;ja^ 
usnaUy  so  mild  and  serene,  brightened  as  she  spoke,  in 
Uie  way  to  betray  the  inward  impulses. 

^  Aje,  Hurry  Harry,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  through  the  cabin  towards  the  other  end  of  tho 
*HMit ;  *'  this  comes  of  good  looks,  if  a  light  tongue  has  had 
no  consam  in  it  It's  easy  to  see  which  way  that  poor 
OMator's  feelin's  are  leanin',  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  your  Jude's." 

But  an  interniption  was  put  to  the  gallantry  of  Hurry, 
the  coquetry  of  his  mistress,  the  thoughts  of  Deer- 
slayer,  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  Hetty,  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  canoe  of  the  ark*s  owner,  in  the  narrow 
opening  among  the  bushes  that  served  as  a  sort  of  moat 
to  his  position.  It  would  seem  that  Hutter,  or  Floating 
Tom,  as  he  was  &miliarly  called  by  all  the  hunters  who 
knew  his  habits,  recognized  the  canoe  of  Hurry,  for  he 
expressed  no  surprise  at  finding  him  in  the  scow.  On  the 
contrary,  his  reception  was  such  as  to  denote  not  only 
gratification,  but  a  pleasure,  mingled  with  a  little  disap- 
pointment at  his  not  baring  made  his  appearance  some 
days  sooner. 

"•  I  looked  for  you  last  week,"  he  said,  in  a  half-grum* 
Uing,  half-welcoming  manner;  <<  and  was  disappointed 
.incommonly  that  you  didn't  arrive.  There  came  a  runner 
through,  to  warn  all  the  trappers  and  hunters  that  the 
toLonj  and  the  Canadas  were  again  in  trouble;  and  I 
felt  lonesome,  up  in  these  mountains,  with  three  scalps  to 
see  to,  and  only  one  pidr^  hands  to  protect  them." 

"  That's  reasonable,"  returiled  March  ;  "  aud  'twas  fed* 
mg  like  a  parent.  No  doubt,  if  I  had  two  such  darters 
.18  Judith  and  Hetty,  my  exper'ence  would  teU  the  same 
itoiy,  though  in  gin'ral  I  am  just  as  welK  satisfied  with 
having  the  nearest  neighbor  fifty  miles  off,  asvwhen  he  is 
within  call." 

^  Notwithstanding,  you  didn't  choose  to  come  into  the 
wilderness  alone,  now  you  knew  that  the  Canada  savages 
are  likely  to  be  stirring,"  returned  Hutter,  giving  a  sort 
o(  distmstfiil,  mid  at  the  same  time  inquiring  ghuioe  n^ 
'^rslaver.  "^ 
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'^WiDT  should  I?  They  gay  a  Imd  compaTiion,  on  a 
journej,  helps  to  shorten  the  path ;  aud  this  young  man  I 
aooouut  to  be  a  reasonably  good  one.  This  is  Deerslayer, 
oLl  Tom,  a  noted  hunter  among  the  Dela wares,  and  Chris- 
tian-bom, and  Christian-edicated,  too,  like  you  and  m^ 
The  lad  is  not  parfect,  perhaps,  but  there's  worse  men  in 
the  country  that  he  came  from,  and  it's  likely  hell  find 
Bomu  that's  no  better,  in  this  part  ol  the  world.  Should 
we  have  occasion  to  defend  our  traps,  and  the  territirj, 
he'll  be  useful  in  feeding  us  all ;  for  he's  a  reg'lar  dealer 
in  ven'son." 

^  Young  man,  you  are  welcome,"  growled  Tom,  thmeting 
a  hard,  bony  hand  towards  the  youth,  as  a  pledge  of  hb 
sincerity  ;  ^  in  such  times,  a  white-face  is  a  friend's,  and  I 
count  on  you  as  a  support.  Children  sometimes  make  a 
stout  heart  feeble,  aud  these  two  daughters  of  mine  give 
me  more  concern  than  all  my  traps,  aud  skins,  and  rights 
in  the  country." 

"  That's  nat'ral  1 "  cried  Hurry.  "  Yes,  Deerslayer,  you 
and  I  don't  know  it  yet  by  experience  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  consider  that  as  nat'ral.  If  we  h{9d  darters,  it's  more 
than  probable  we  should  have  some  such  feelin's ;  and  I 
honor  the  man  that  owns  'em.  As  for  Judith,  old  man,  I 
enlist,  at  once,  as  her  soldier,  and  here  is  Deerslayer  to 
help  you  to 'take  care  of  Hetty." 

"Many  thanks  to  you.  Master  March,"  returned  the 
beauty,  in  a  full,  rich  voice,  and  with  an  accuracy  of  intona- 
tion and  utterance  that  she  shared  in  conuuon  with  her 
eister,  and  which  showed  that  she  had  been  better  taught 
than  her  father's  life  and  appearance  would  give  reason  to 
expect ;  "  many  thanks  to  you ;  but  Judith  Hutter  has  the 
«plrit  and  the  experience  diat  will  make  her  depend  more 
:>n  herself  than  on  good-looking  rovers  like  you.  Should 
here  be  need  to  face  the  savages,  do  you  land  with  my 
6uher,  instead  of  burrowing  in  the  huts,  under  the  show  off 
defending  us  femab&  and'  — 

"  Girl  —  girl,"  interrupted  the  father,  *'  quiet  that  glib 
longue  of  thine,  and  hear  the  truth.  There  are  savages  oi^ 
the  lake  shore  already,  and  nr  man  can  say  how  near  to  as 
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they  may  be  at  this  very  mometii,  of  nhi^n  We  may  hear 
mora  from  them ! " 

'^If  this  be  true,  Master  Hutter/'  said  Hurry,  whose 
ehange  of  countenance  denoted  how  serious  he  deemed  the 
mformation,  though  it  did  not  denote  any  unmaniy  alarm, 
^  if  this  be  true,  your  ark  is  in  a  most  misfortunate  positiob, 
fa*,  though  the  cover  did  deceive  Deerslayer  and  myself^  it 
inuM  hardly  be  ov^looked  by  a  fbll-l^ooded  Injin,  who 
wu  oirt  seriously  in  s'arch  of  scalps  I '' 

^  I  think  as  you  do,  Hurry,  and  wish,  widi  all  my  heart, 
we  lay  anywhere  else,  at  this  moment,  than  in  this  narrow, 
tDTooked  stream^  which  has  many  advanti^es  to  hide  in,  but 
which  is  almost  fatal  to  them  that  are  discovered.  The 
ravages  are  near  us^  moreover,  and  the  difficulty  is,  to  get 
<out  of  the  river  without  being  shot  down  like  deer  standing 
at  a  lick  r' 

^  Are  you  ssrtain,  Master  Hutter,  that  the  red-skine  you 
dread  are  ra'al  Canadas  ?  "  asked  Deerslayer,  in  a  modest 
but  earnest  manner.  ^  Have  you  seen  any,  and  cati  yo'i 
describe  their  paint  ?  " 

^  I  liave  fallen  in  with  the  signs  of  their  being  in  the 
kieighboiiiood,  but  have  seen  none  of  'em.  I  was  dowb 
Itream  a  mile  or  so,  looking  to  my  tmps,  when  I  struck  a 
Cresh  trail,  crossing  the  comer  of  a  swamp,  and  movifig 
northward.  The  man  had  tiot  passed  an  hour;  and  I 
know'd  it  for  an  Indian  footstep,  by  the  siae  of  the  foot, 
and  the  intoe,  even  before  I  found  a  worn  moccasin.  Which 
its  owner  had  dropped  as  useless*  For  that  matter,  I 
Ibaud  the  spot  where  he  halted  Ut  make  a  new  one,  which 
was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  place  A\here  he  had  dropped 
Hie  old  one." 

*  That  doesn't  look  much  like  a  rednskin  on  the  war- 
iMrth  I  **  returned  the  other,  shaking  his  head%  "  An  ex* 
fier'enned  warrior,  at  least,  would  have  burned,  or  buried, 
or  rank  in  the  river  sudi  signs  of  his  passage  ;  and  your 
Irail  is,  quite  likely,  a  peaceable  trail.  But  the  moccasin 
uaay  greatly  relieve  my  mind,  if  you  bethought  you  of 
^bringing  it  off.  I've  come  here  to  meet  a  young  obi«f  my- 
self ;  and  las  course  would  be  much  in  the  direetioti  you've 
meutiooed.     The  trail  may  have  homi  his'n." 
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^  Hurry  iiurry,  you're  well  acquainted  with  thk  young 
a,  I  hofie,  who  has  meetings  with  savages  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  he  has  never  been  before  ?  "  demuiided 
Hutter,  m  a  tone  <ind  ir  a  manner  that  sufficiently  indi« 
cated  the  motive  of  the  question ;  these  rude  beings  sek 
dom  hesitating,  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  to  betray  their 
feelings.  ^  Treachery  Is  an  Indian  virtue ;  and  the  uhilef, 
that  live  mjich  in  their  tribes,  soon  catch  their  ways  and 
praotioes.'' 

"  True  -r^  true  as  the  Gotpel,  old  Tom ;  but  not  personat 
ble  to  Deerslayer,  who's  a  young  man  of  truth,  if  he  hat 

00  other  ricommend.     V\l  answer  for  his  honesty,  whatever 

1  may  do  for  his  valor  in  battle/^ 

^  1  should  like  to  know  his  errand  in  this  strange  quar 
tNT  of  the  country." 

^That  is  soon  told.  Master  HuUer,''  said  the  young 
man,  with  the  compoAure  of  one  who  kept  a  clean  conscience. 
^I  think,  moreover,  you've  a  right  to  ask  it.  The  fathei 
«tf  two  such  darters,  who  occupies  a  lake,  after  your  fetsh* 
ion,  has  just  the  same  right  to  inquire  into  a  stranger'^ 
boainesa  in  his  neighborhood,  as  the  colony  would  have  to 
demand  the  reason  why  the  Frenohers  put  more  rijimenta 
than  common  sdong  the  lines.  No,  no,  I'll  not  deny  your 
right  to  know  why  a  stranger  comes  into  your  habitation 
or  coimtry,  in  times  as  serious  as  these." 

^^  If  such  is  yomr  way  of  thinking,  friend,  let  me  heai 
your  story  without  more  words." 

^^  'Tis  soon  told,  as  I  said  afiire ;  and  shall  be  honestly 
told.  I'm  a  young  man,  and,  as  yet,  have  never  been  on  a 
war-path ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  news  come  among  the 
Oelawarea,  that  wampum  and  a  hatchet  were  about  to  be 
sent  in  to  the  tribe,  than  they  wished  me  to  go  out  among 
the  people  of  my  own  color,  and  get  the  exact  tfeate  of 
iiings  for  'em.  This  I  did,  and,  after  delivering  ray  talk 
to  the  chiefs,  on  my  return,  I  met  an  officer  of  the  crown 
^n  the  Schoharie,  who  had  moneys  to  send  to  some  of  the 
friendly  tribes,  that  live  further  wes*;.  This  was  thought 
a  good  occasion  for  Chingachgook,  a  young  ehief  who  had 
%avar  stiiiok  a  foe,  and  myself  to  go  on  our  4rst  war«|uilk 
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Ill  c(»inpany ;  and  an  app'intmetit  was  made  for  us,  by  an 
olil  Delaware,  to  meet  at  the  '^ck  near  the  foot  of  thii 
lake,  ril  not  deny  that  Chingachgook  has  another  object 
in  view,  but  it  has  no  consam  with  any  here,  and  is  hia 
secret,  and  not  mine ;  therefore  I'll  say  no  more  about  it." 

**  Tis  something  about  a  young  woman,*'  interrupted 
Juditli,  hastily ;  then  laughing  at  her  own  impetuosity, 
and  even  having  the  grace  to  color  a  little  at.  the  mannei 
in  which  she  had  betrayed  her  readiness  to  impute  such 
a  motive.  "  If  'tis  neither  war  nor  a  h^^it,  it  must  be 
love." 

^  Aye,  it  comes  easy  for  the  young  and  handsome,  who 
hear  so  much  of  them  feelin's,  to  suppose  that  they  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  most  proceedin's ;  but,  on  that  head,  I  say 
nothin'.  Chingachgook  is  to  meet  me  at  the  rock  an  hour 
afore  sunset  to-morrow  evening,  after  which  we  shall  go 
our  way  together,  molesting  none  but  the  king's  inimies, 
who  are  lawfully  our  own.  Knowing  Hurry  of  old,  who 
once  trapped  in  our  hunting-grounds,  and  billing  in  with 
him  on  the  Schoharie,  just  as  he  was  on  the  p'int  of  start- 
ing for  his  summer  ha'nts,  we  agreed  to  journey  in  com- 
pany ;  not  so  much  from  fear  of  the  Mingos  as  from  good 
fellowship,  and,  as  he  says,  to  shorten  a  long  road." 

^  And  you  think  the  trail  I  saw  may  have  been  that  of 
your  friend,  ahead  of  his  time  ?  "  said  Hutter. 

"  That's  my  idee ;  which  may  be  wrong,  but  which  may 
be  right.  If  I  saw  the  moccasin,  however,  I  could  tell 
in  a  minute  whether  it  is  made  in  the  Delaware  fashion  or 
not" 

^  Here  it  is,  then,"  said  the  quick-witted  Judith,  who 
had  already  gone  to  the  canoe  in  quest  of  it ;  ^^  tell  us 
what  it  says ;  friend  or  enemy.  You  look  honest ;  and  / 
believe  all  you  say,  whatever  father  may  think." 

"  That's  the  way  with  you,  Jude  ;  forever  finding  out 
friends,  where  I  distrust  foes,"  grumbled  Tom ;  "  but, 
speak  out,  young  man,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the 
DBioccasin." 

"  That's  not  Delaware-made,"  returned  Deerslayer,  ex* 
the  worn  and  rej<»cted  coveriug  for  the  foot  witli 
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a  cautious  eye ;  "  Fm  too  young  on  a  war*paUi  bi  be  po* 
itive,  but  I  should  say  that  moccasin  has  a  northern  look, 
and  comes  from  beyond  the  great  lakes." 

^  If  such  is  the  case,  we  ought  not  to  lie  here  a  minute 
longer  than  is  necessary,"  said  Flutter,  glancing  through 
the  leaves  of  his  co^wr,  as  if  he  already  distrusted  l^e 
presence  of  an  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  narrow 
and  sinuous  stream.  *^  It  wants  but  an  hour  or  so  of 
night,  and  to  move  in  the  dark  will  be  impossible,  without 
making  a  noise  that  would  betray  us.  Did  you  hear  the 
echo  of  a  piece  in  the  moimtains,  balf-an-hour  since  ?  " 

''Yes,  old  man,  and  heard  the  piece  itself,"  answered 
Hurry,  who  now  felt  the  indiscretion  of  which  he  had 
lieen  guilty,  "  for  the  last  was  fired  from  my  own  shoulder." 

'^  I  feared  it  came  from  the  French  Indians ;  still  it 
may  put  them  on  the  look-out,  and  be  a  means  of  discov- 
ering us.  You  did  wrong  to  fire  in  war-dme,  unless  there 
was  good  occasion." 

'^  So  I  begin  to  think  myself,  uncle  Tom ;  and  yet,  if 
a  man  can't  trust  himself  to  let  ofi^  his  rifie  in  a  wilderness 
that  is  a  thousand  miles  square,  lest  some  inimy  should 
hear  it,  where's  the  use  in  carrying  one  ?  " 

Hutter  now  held  a  long  consultation  with  his  two  guests, 
in  which  the  parties  came  to  a  true  understanding  of  their 
situation.  He  explained  the  difficulty  that  would  exist 
In  attempting  to  get  the  ark  out  of  so  swift  and  narrow 
a  stream,  in  the  dark,  without  making  a  noise  that  could 
not  fail  to  attract  Indian  ears.  Any  strollers  in  their 
^ncinity  would  keep  near  the  river  or  the  lake ;  but  the 
former  had  swampy  shores  in  many  places,  and  was  both 
iP  crooked  and  so  fringed  with  bushes,  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  move  by  daylight  without  incurring  much  dan- 
ger of  being  seezi.  More  was  to  be  apprehended,  perhaps, 
from  the  ear  than  from  the  eye,  especially  as  long  as  they 
were  in  the  short,  straitened,  and  canopied  reaches  of  the 
itream. 

"  I  never  drop  down  into  this  cover,  which  is  handy  tu 
LXj  traps,  and  safer  than  the  lake,  from  curious  eyes,  with- 
out prov.diug  the  means  of  getting  out  ag'in,"  continued 
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ikhis  BtDgu)ar  being;  ^and  that  is  easier  done  by  a  pull 
libaA  a  push.  Mj  anchor  is  now  lying  above  the  suction, 
in  the  open  lake  ;  and  here  is  a  line,  you  see,  to  haul  us 
op  to  it.  Without  some  sneh  help,  a  single  pair  of  hands 
would  make  heavy  work  in  forcing  a  scow  like  this  up 
liream.  i  have  a  sort  of  a  crab,  too,  that  lightens  the  poll, 
on  oeoasion.  Jnde  can  use  the  oar  astani  as  well  as  my 
•elf;  and  when  we  fear  no  enemy,  to  get  out  of  the  li^'oa 
gives  us  but  little  trouble." 

Wtat  should  we  gain,  Master  Hutter,  by  dianging  the 
position  ?  "  asked  Deersiayer,  with  a  good  deal  of  eamest- 
aess ;  ^  this  is  a  safe  cover,  and  a  stout  defense  might  be 
nade  from  the  inside  of  this  cabin.  IVe  never  fou't  unless 
in  the  way  of  tradition;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  might 
beat  off  twenty  lilingos,  with  palisades  like  them  afore  us  ** 

"Aye,  aye;  youVe  never  fought  except  in  traditions, 
Ihatfs  plain  enongh,  young  man!  Did  you  ever  see  as 
broad  a  sheet  of  water  as  this  above  us,  before  you  came 
in  upon  it  with  Hurry  ?  - ' 

**I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did,"  Deersiayer  answered, 
modestly.  "  Youth  is  the  time  to  Tarn  ;  and  Tm  far  from 
wishing  to  raise  my  voice  in  counsel,  afore  it  b  justified 
by  experience." 

^  Well,  then,  I'll  teach  you  the  disadvantage  of  fighting 
in  this  position,  and  the  advantage  of  taking  to  the  open 
lake.  Here,  you  may  see,  the  savages  will  know  where 
to  aim  every  shot ;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  hof  e  that 
ioms  would  not  find  their  way  through  the  crevices  of  the 
logs.  Nowy  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have  nothing 
but  a  fovest  to  aim  at  Then  we  are  not  safe  from  fire, 
here,  the  bark  of  this  roof  being  Lttle  better  than  so  ma(^ 
kindling'wood.  The  castle,  too,  might  be  entered  &nd 
ransacked  in  my  absence,  and  all  my  possessions  overrun 
tnd  destroyed.  Once  in  the  lake,  we  can  be  attacked 
only  in  boats  or  on  rafts  —  shall  have  a  fair  chance  with 
die  enemy  —  and  can  protect  the  castle  with  the  ark. 
Do  yon  understand  this  reasoning,  youngster  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  well  *-  yes,  it  has  a  rational  sound  ;  and  Vil 
DOt  gainsay  it" 


"  Well,  old  Tom,"  cried  Huryy,  "  if  wo  are  to  move,  |he 
•goner  we  make  a  beginnii^,  the  sooper  we  shall  kpcw 
whether  we  are  to  have  our  seal  pa  for  iiight-capi,  or  nou*' 

As  this  proposition  was  self-evident,  no  one  denied  iti 
jiistice.  The  three  meut  after  ^  short  preliminary  exp'a- 
natioi^  now  s^t  about  their  preparations  to  move  lhe  aik 
in  earnest  The,  slight  f^teni^gs  w^re  quickly  kK>sene<l ; 
and,  by  hauling  on  the  line,  the  h^^vy  cmft  slowly  e^gierged 
from  the  cover.  It  was  no  sooner  free  from  die  Inouob 
brance  of  the  branches  tb^n  it  swung  iuto  the  Mreanc, 
sheering  quite  ciose  to  |he  westerp  shore,  bj  th^  foYC^  of 
the  current.  Not  a  soul  on  board  heard  the  ruftUing  <4  the 
branches,  as  the  cabin  c^mei  against  the  bufibe^  %nd  trees 
of  thQ  western  b^pk,  without  ^  feeliiig  of  unei^yii^ess ;  to 
no  one  knew  at  what  moment,  or  in  what  pli^;e,  a  seoftet 
and  murderous  enemy  nught  unmask  himself.  Perhaps 
the  gloomy  light  ths^t  still  struggled  through  tlie  impending 
Qanopy  of  leaves,  of  found  its  way  through  the  narrow, 
ribbon-like  opening*  which  seemed  to  mark,  in  the  nir 
fibove,  the  course  of  the  river  that  ftowed  beneath,  aided  in 
ai;igmenting  the  appearance  of  the  dmger ;  for  it  was  little 
more  than  sufficient  tp  render  oljects  visible,  without  giv- 
ing up  all  their  outlines  at  a  glance,  Although  the  sun 
had  not  absolutely  9et,  it  bad  withdrawn  itn  dir^t  rays 
from  the  valley  ;  and  the  hu^  of  evening  w^e  banning 
to  gather  around  objects  that  stood  nnoovered,  rendering 
those  within  the  shadows  of  th^  WQodi  4till  mQV^.  ^om\me 
and  gloomy. 

No  mterruption  followed  the  movement,  however,  aadi, 
ts  the  men  ccHitinned  to  haul  on  |h^  line,  th^  arl^  pa99ed 
steadily  ahead,  the  great  breadth  of  the  scow  prQventing 
it«  sinking  into  the  water,  and  from  offering  much  resist- 
ance to  the  progress  of  the  swift  element  beneatU  ito  bot- 
tom. Hutter,  too,  had  adopted  a  precaution  suggested  by 
experience,  which  might  have  done  credit  to  a  seaman,  and 
which  completely  prevented  any  of  the  annoyances  and 
obstacles  which  otherwise  would  liave  attended  Uie  short 
corns  of  the  river.  As  tbQ  ark  d^^cended,  heavy  stones. 
Attach^  to  tie  line,  w^r^  dropped  m  the  emt^  <rf  Hi* 
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BtreaiO;  forming  local  anchors,  each  of  whicl>  was  kept  fron^ 
dragging  by  the  assistance  of  those  above  it,  until  the  up- 
permost of  all  was  reached,  which  got  its  "  backing  "  from 
the  anchor,  or  grapnel,  that  lay  well  out  in  the  lake.  In 
consequence  of  this  expedient,  the  ark  floated  clear  of  the 
incumbrances  of  the  shore,  against  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  unavoidably  hauled  at  every  turn,  producing 
embarrassments  that  Hutter,  single-handed,  would  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  overcome. 

Favored  by  this  foresight,  and  stimulated  by  the  appro* 
hension  of  discovery,  Floating  Tom  and  his  two  athletic 
companions  hauled  the  ark  ahead  with  quite  as  much  rapid- 
ity as  comported  with  the  strength  of  tiie  line.  At  every 
turn  in  the  stream,  a  stone  was  raised  from  the  bottom, 
when  the  direction  of  the  scow  changed  to  one  that  pointed 
towards  the  stone  that  lay  above.  In  this  manner,  wiik 
the  channel  buoyed  out  for  him,  as  a  sailor  might  term  ity 
did  Hutter  move  forward,  occasionally  urging  his  friends, 
in  a  low  and  guarded  voice,  to  increase  their  exertions,  and 
then,  as  occasions  offered,  warning  them  against  efibrts 
that  might,  at  particular  moments,  endanger  all  by  too 
much  zeal.  In  spite  of  their  long  familiarity  with  tho 
woods,  the  gloomy  character  of  the  shaded  river  added  to 
the  uneasiness  that  each  felt ;  and  when  the  ark  reached 
the  first  bend  in  the  Susquehannah,  and  the  eye  caught  i 
glimpse  of  the  broader  expanse  of  the  lake,  all  felt  a  relief 
that  perhaps  none  would  have  been  willing  to  confess. 
Here  the  last  stone  was  raised  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
line  led  directly  towards  the  grapnel,  which,  as  Hutter  had 
explained,  was  dropped  above  the  suction  of  the  current 

"  Thank  God !  "  ejaculated  Hurry,  "  there  is  day-light, 
Mi^  vfe  shall  soon  have  a  chance  of  seeing  our  inimies,  if 
«ire  are  CO  feel  *em." 

"  That  is  more  than  you  or  any  man  can  say,"  growled 
Hutter.  "  There  is  no  spot  so  likely  to  harbor  a  party  as 
the  shore  around  the  outlet ,  and  me  moment  we  clear 
these  trees  and  get  into  open  water,  will  be  the  most  trying 
time,  since  it  will  leave  tho  enemy  a  cover,  while  it  yuU 
(w  out  of  one.     Judith,  girl,  do  you  and  Hetty  leave  the 
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oar  to  take  c^re  of  itself,  and  go  within  the  eabin ;  anel  be 
mindful  not  to  show  your  faces  at  a  window  ;  for  they  who 
will  look  at  them  won't  stop  to  praise  their  beauty.  And 
now,  Hurry,  we'll  step  into  this  outer  room  ourselves,  and 
haul  through  the  door,  where  we  shall  all  be  safe,  from  a 
surprise,  at  least.  Friend  Deerslayer,  as  the  current  is 
lighter,  and  the  line  has  all  the  strain  on  it  that  is  prudontt 
do  you  keep  moving  from  window  to  window,  taking  caif 
not  to  let  your  head  be  seen,  if  you  set  any  value  on  life 
No  one  knows  when  or  where  we  shall  hear  from  our 
neighbors." 

Deerslayer  complied,  with  a  sensation  that  had  nothing 
in  common  with  fear,  but  which  had  all  the  interest  of  a 
perfectly  novel  and  a  most  exciting  situation.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  was  in  the  vidnity  of  enemies,  or 
had  good  reason  to  thmk  so ;  and  that,  too,  under  all  the 
thrilling  circumstances  of  Indian  surprises  and  Indian  arti- 
fices. As  he  took  his  stand  at  a  window,  the  ark  was  just 
passing  through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  stream,  a  point 
where  the  water  first  entered  what  was  properly  termed 
the  river,  and  where  the  trees  fairly  interlocked  overhead, 
causing  the  current  to  rush  into  an  arch  of  verdure ;  a 
feature  as  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the  country,  perhaps, 
as  that  of  Switzerland,  where  the  rivers  come  rushing  liter- 
ally from  chambers  of  ice. 

The  ark  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  last  curve  of  this 
leafy  entrance,  as  Deerslayer,  having  examined  all  that 
could  be  seen  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  crossed  the 
room  to  look  from  the  opposite  window,  at  the  western. 
His  arrival  at  this  aperture  was  most  opportune,  for  he  had 
no  sooner  placed  his  eye  at  a  crack,  than  a  sight  met  hii 
gaze  that  might  well  have  alarmed  a  sentinel  so  young  and 
inexperienced.  A  sapling  overhung  the  water,  in  nearly 
half  a  circle,  having  first  grown  towards  the  light,  and  then 
been  'pressed  down  into  this  form  by  the  weight  of  the 
tiows  ;  a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Amer- 
3an  woods.  On  this  no  less  than  six  Indians  had  already 
appeai'ed,  others  standing  ready  to  follow  them,  as  they  left 
room ;  each  evidently  bent  on  running  out  on  the  tninki 
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ftud  dropping  on  the  roof  of  the  ark  as  it  passed  be^eat|^ 
X^ifi  would  have  been  an  exploit  of  no  great  diiiiculty,  the 
ipclinatioQ  of  the  tree  admitting  of  au  easy  passage,  the 
l^oining  brandies  oifering  ample  support  for  the  bauds, 
and  the  &1\  being  too  trifling  to  be  apprehended.  Wheu 
Deerslayer  first  saw  this  party,  it  was  just  unmasking  itself, 
lo^  ascending  the  part  of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  earth,  or 
that  which  was  much  the  most  difilicuU  to  overcome ;  and 
his  knowledge  pf  Indian  habits  told  him  at  onc^  that  they 
were  all  in  their  war-paint,  and  belonged  to  a  hostile  tribe. 

"  Pull,  Hurry,"  he  cried  ;  "  pull  for  your  life,  and  as  yow 
love  Judith  Hutter  1     PuU,  man,  pull !  "^ 

This  call  was  made  to  one  that  the  young  man  knew 
had  the  strength  of  ^  giant  It  was  so  earnest  and  solemUj 
that  both  Hutter  and  March  felt  it  was  not  idly  given,  and 
they  applied  all  their  force  to  the  line  simultaneously,  and 
at  a  most  critical  momentt  The  soow  redoubled  its  motion, 
and  seemed  to  glide  from  under  the  tree  as  if  conscioua 
of  the  danger  that  was  impendu.^  overhead.  Perceiving 
that  they  were  discovered,  the  Indians  uttered  the  fearful 
war-whoop,  and  running  forward  on  the  tree,  leaped  dea^ 
perately  towards  their  fancied  prize.  There  were  six  ou 
the  tree,  and  each  made  the  effort  All  but  their  leader 
fell  into  the  river  more  or  leas  distant  from  the  ark,  ^ 
they  came,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  leaping-place.  The 
ohief,  who  had  taken  the  daugeroug  post  in  advance,  having 
an  earlier  opportunity  than  the  others,  struck  the  scow  just 
within  the  stern.  The  fall  proving  so  much  greater  thau 
he  had  anticipated,  he  was  slightly  shunned,  and  for  t^ 
vaoment  be  remained  half  beut  and  unconscious  of  bis  situsf^ 
tion.  At  this  instant  Judith  rushed  from  the  cabin,  her 
beauty  heightened  by  the  excitement  that  produced  the 
bold  act,  wliich  flushed  her  cheek  to  crimson,  and,  throwing 
all  her  strength  into  the  effort,  she  pushed  the  intruder 
over  the  edge  of  the  scow,  headlong  into  the  river.  .  Thi» 
decided  feat  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  the  woman 
resumed  her  sway ;  Judith  locked  over  the  stern  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  become  of  the  man,  and  the  expres^on  of 
h^r  eyes  softeu  to  concern  .  next  her  ch^^k   primsono^ 


between  shame  and  surprise,  at  her  own  temeritj ;  and 
then  she  laughed  in  her  own  merry  and  sweet  manner. 
All  this  occupied  less  than  a  minute,  when  the  arm  of 
Deerslayer  was  thrown  around  her  waist,  t^nd  she  was 
dragged  swiftly  within  the  protection  of  the  cabin.  Thia 
retreat  was  not  effected  too  soon.  Scarcely  were  the  two 
in  safety,  when  the  forest  was  filled  with  yells,  and  buUeU 
began  to  patter  against  the  logs. 

The  ark  being  in  swift  motion  all  this  while,  it  was  be« 
yond*the  danger  of  pursuit  by  the  t/me  these  little  events 
had  occurred ;  and  the  savage  s»  so<ui  ^s  the  first  burst 
of  their  anger  had  subsided,  ceased  firing,  with  the  con-* 
sciousness  that  they  were  expending  their  ammunition  in 
rain.  When  the  scow  eame  up  over  her  grapnel,  HiM^ter 
tripped  the  latter,  in  a  way  not  to  impede  the  motion  ;  and 
being  now  beyond  the  inflxience  of  the  current,  the  vessel 
continued  to  drift  ahead,  until  fairly  in  the  open  lake, 
though  still  near  enough  to  the  land  to  render  exposure 
to  B,  rifle-bullet  dangerous.  Hutter  and  March  got  out 
two  small  sweeps,  and,  covered  by  the  cabin^  they  soon 
Qi^d  the  ark  far  enough  fi-om  the  shore  to  leave  no  in- 
dqoement  to  their  enemies  to  make  any  further  attempt  ta 
ipijiiro  thenu 
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CHAPTER  V 

<*  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep^. 
The  hart  ungalled  play, 
For  tome  must  wateh,  while  some  must  4eq», 
Thus  runs  Uie  worid  away." 

Shai  BiP] 

Akotheii  consultation  took  place  in  the  foiward  part 
of  the  scow,  at  which  both  Judith  and  Hetty  were  present 
As  no  danger  could  now  approach  unseen,  immediate  un- 
easiness had  given  place  to  the  concern  which  attended  the 
conviction  that  enemies  were,  in  considerable  force,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  that  they  might  be  sure  no  practica- 
ble means  of  accomplishing  their  own  destruction  would  be 
neglected.  As  a  matter  of  course,  H utter  felt  these  truths 
the  deepest,  his  daughters  having  an  habitual  reliance  on 
his  resources,  and  knowing  too  little  to  appreciate  fully  all 
the  risks  they  ran ;  while  his  male  companions  were  at  lib 
erty  to  quit  him  at  any  moment  they  saw  fit  His  first 
remark  showed  that  he  had  an  eye  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance, and  might  have  betrayed,  to  a  keen  observer,  the 
apprehension  that  was  just  then  uppermost 

"WeVe  a  great  advantage  over  the  Iroquois,  or  th€ 
enemy,  whoever  they  are,  in  being  afloat,"^  he  said. 
**  There's  not  a  canoe  on  the  lake  that  I  don't  know  ^here 
it's  hid ;  and  now  yours  is  here.  Hurry,  there  are  but  three 
more  on  the  land,  and  they're  so  snug  in  hollow  logs  that 
I  don't  believe  the  Indians  could  find  them.  Jet  them  try 
ever  so  long." 

**  There's  no  telling  that  —  no  one  can  say  that,"  put  in 
Deerslayer ;  "  a  hound  is  not  more  sartain  on  the  scent 
than  a  red-skin,  when  he  expects  to  get  anything  by  it 
Let  this  party  see  scalps  afore  'em,  or  plunder,  or  honor 

1  See  Appendix.  Note  11. 
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Rcoordin'  to  their  idees  of  what  honor  is,  and  'twill  be  a 
tight  log  that  hides  a  canoe  from  their  eyes." 

"  YouVe  right,  Deerslayer,"  cried  Harry  March ;  **  you're 
downright  Gospel  in  this  matter,  and  I  rej'ice  that  my 
hunch  of  bark  is  safe  enough  here,  within  reach  of  my 
arm.  I  calcilate  they'll  be  at  all  the  rest  of  the  canoes 
afore  to-morrow  night,  if  they  are  in  ra'al  'amest  to  smoke 
you  out,  old  Tom,  and  we  may  as  weU  overhaul  our  pad- 
dles for  a  pull." 

Hutter  made  no  inunediate  reply.  He  looked  about 
him  in  silence  for  quite  a  minute,  examining  the  sky,  the 
lake,  and  the  belt  of  forest  which  inclosed  it,  as  it  might 
be  hermetically,  like  one  consulting  their  signs.  Nor  did 
he  find  any  alarming  symptoms.  The  boundless  woods 
were  sleeping  in  the  deep  repose  of  nature,  the  heavens 
were  placid,  but  still  luminous  with  the  light  of  the  re- 
treating sun,  while  the  lake  looked  more  lovely  and  calm 
than  it  had  before  done  that  day.  It  was  a  scene  alto- 
gether sootliing,  and  of  a  character  to  lull  the  passions 
Into  a  species  of  holy  calm.  How  far  this  effect  was  pro- 
duced, howover,  on  the  party  in  the  ark,  must  appear  in 
the  progress  of  our  narrative. 

^^  Judith,**  called  out  the  father,  when  he  had  taken  tbu 
dose  but  short  survey  of  the  omens,  "  night  is  at  hand ; 
find  our  friends  food;  a  long  march  gives  a  sharp  appetite." ' 

"We're  not  starving.  Master  Hutter,"  March  observed, 
^for  we  filled  up  just  as  we  reached  the  lake,  and  for  one, 
I  pre&r  the  company  of  Jude  even  to  her  supper,  riiis 
quiet  evening  is  very  agreeable  to  sit  by  her  side." 

^•Natur'  is  natiu^,"  objected  Hutter,  "and  must  be 
fed.  Judith,  see  to  the  meal,  and  take  your  sister  to  help 
you.  I've  a  little  discourse  to  hold  with  you,  friends," 
hd  continued,  as  soon  as  his  daughters  were  out  of  hearing, 
*  and  wish  the  girls  away.  You  see  my  situation,  and  I 
should  like  to  hear  your  opinions  concerning  what  is  best 
u>  be  done.  Three  times  have  I  been  burnt  out  already, 
out  that  was  on  the  shore ;  and  I've  considered  myself  ai 
pretty  safe  ever  since  I  got  the  castle  built,  and  the  ark 
ifloat     My  other  accidents,  however^  happened  ^n  peace 

1  See  Appendix.  XoU  I 
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able  tiiDea,  being  HofeUng  more  than  suoh  durried  as  a 
man  must  meet  with,  in  the  woods )  but  this  matter  looks 
ae^rious,  and  your  ideas  would  greatly  relieye  my  mind.** 

^<  It's  my  notion,  old  Tom,  tliat  you,  and  your  huts,  and 
youF  traps,  and  your  whole  possessions,  hereaway,  are  in 
desperate  jippanly,"  returned  the  matter^f*&et  Huny, 
who  saw  no  use  in  concealment  ^<  Aeeordin'  to  my  ideas 
af  vaUe,  they're  altogether  not  worth  half  as  much  to-day 
as  they  was  yesterday,  nor  would  I  give  more  far  -em, 
takmg  the  pay  in  skins." 

'<  Then  JVe  children ! "  oontinued  the  fiithez,  making 
the  allusion  in  a  way  that  it  might  kave  puzaled  eveii  an 
indifferent  observer  to  say  was  intended  as  a  biut,  or  as 
an  exclamation  of  paternal  concern,  ^  daughters,  as  you 
know,  Flurry,  and  good  girls  too,  I  may  say,  though  I  am 
their  fatlien" 

^  A  man  may  say  anything,  Master  Hutter,  particularly 
when  pressed  by  time  and  circumstances.  YouVe  darters, 
as  you  say,  and  one  of  them  hasn't  her  equal  on  the  fron- 
tier for  good  looks,  whatever  she  may  have  for  good 
behavior.  As  for  poor  Hetty,  she^a  Hetty  Hatter,  and 
that's  as  much  as  one  can  say  about  the  poor  thing.  Give 
me  Juile,  if  her  oonduet  was  only  equal  to  her  looks  ! " 

^I  see,  Harry  li^larck,  I  can  only  count  on  you  as  a 
&ir-weather  friend;  and  I  suppose  that  your  companioB 
will  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,"  returned  the  other, 
with  a  slight  show  of  pride,  that  was  not  altogether  with- 
out dignity ;  ^'  well,  I  must  depend  on  Providence,  wlucb 
wiL.  not  turn  a  deaf  ear,  perhaps,  to  a  lather's  prayers." 

'^  If  you've  understood  Hurry,  here,  to  mean  that  he 
Intends  to  desart  you."  said  Deerslayer,  with  an  earnest 
simplicity  that  gave  double  assurance  of  its  truth,  '<  I  thint 
you  do  him  injustice,  as  I  know  you  do  me,  in  supposing 
1  would  follow  him  was  he  so  ontrue*hearted  as  to  leave 
a  fomily  of  his  own  color  in  such  a  strait  as  this.  I've 
eume  on  this  lake,  Master  Hutter,  to  rende'vous  a  fri'nd, 
and  I  only  wish  he  was  here  himself  as  I  make  no  doubt 
ke  will  be  at  sunset  to-morrow,  when  you'd  have  another 
•ifle  to  aid  you ;  ao  inexper'eAced  m9^  TU  alloic,  like  mj 
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OWK,  but  one  tJiat  has  proyed  true  80  oiften  ag*m  th^  game, 
Ug  and  little,  that  I'll  answer  for  its  sarvice  ag'in  mortals.'' 

^  May  1  depend  on  you  to  stand  by  me  and  my  daugh- 
ters, then,  Deerskyer?"  demanded  tlia  old  man,  mik  a 
fiither's  anxiety  in  his  countenance. 

^  That  may  you,  Floating  Tom,  if  that's  your  name ;  and 
as  a  brother  wonld  stand  by  a  sister,  a  husband  his  wife, 
Dr  a  suitor  his  sweetheart.  In  this  strait  you  may  count 
cm  me,  through  all  advarsittes ;  and  I  think  Hurry  does  di»> 
credit  to  his  natur*  and  wishes,  if  you  can't  count  on  huoEu" 

'^  Not  he,"  eried  Judith,  thrusting  ker  handsome  face  ou^ 
of  the  door ;  ^  his  nature  is  hurry,  as  well  as  his  name,  anci 
he'll  hurry  off,  as  soon  as  he  thinks  his  fine  figure  in 
danger.  NeiUier  ^old  Tom,'  nor  his  'gals,'  will  depend 
much  on  Master  J^Iarch,  now  they  know  bim,  but  you  they 
will  rely  on,  Deeralayer ;  for  your  honest  face  and  honest 
heart  tell  us  that  what  you  promise  you  will  perform." 

This  was  said,  as  mnoh,  perhaps,  in  affected  s  .om  for 
Hurry,  as  in  sincerity  Sdll,  it  was  not  said  wi  aout  feet 
mg.  The  fine  face  of  Judith  sufiiciently  proves  the  latter 
ctroomstance ;  and  if  ^he  conscious  March  fa^  Aed  that  he 
had  never  seen  in  it  a  stranger  display  o^  o-ontempt — >% 
feeling  in  which  the  b^uiuty  wa«  apt  U  indulge  —  than 
while  she  was  looking  at  hisi,  h  certmnly  seldom  exhibited 
mor«  of  womanly  softness  and  aensiuility,  than  when  hef 
speaking  blue  eyes  were  turned  on  his  travelling  cotAt 
panion. 

/'  Leave  us,  Judith,"  Hutter  ordered  sternly,  before  eithok 
of  the  young  men  could  reply  j  ^  leave  us ;  and  do  not  re* 
turn  until  you  come  with  the  venison  and  fish.  The  girl 
has  been  spoilt  by  the  fiattery  of  the  ofiicers,  who  som^ 
times  find  their  way  up  here,  Master  March,  and  youU 
not  think  any  harm  of  her  silly  words." 

"  You  never  said  truer  syllable,  old  Tom,"  retorted 
Hurry,  who  smarted  under  Judith's  observations ;  '^  the 
devil-tongued  youngsters  of  the  garrison  have  proved  her 
undoing  1  I  scarce  know  Jude  any  longer,  and  shall  soon 
^e  to  admiring  her  sister  who  is  getting  to  be  much 
to  my  fancy." 
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^  Vm  glad  to  hear  this,  Harry,  aud  lofik  upon  it  as  a 
»ign  that  you're  coming  to  your  right  senses.  Hetty  would 
make  a  much  safer  and  more  rational  companion  than 
Jude,  and  would  be  much  the  most  likely  to  listen  to  your 
suit,  as  the  officers  have,  I  gieatly  fear,  unsettled  her  8i»- 
fcei^'s  mind." 

''  No  man  need  a  safer  wife  than  Hetty,"  said  Httrry 
laughing,  ^'  tliough  I'll  not  answer  for  her  being  of  the  most 
rational.  But  no  matter ;  Deerslayer  has  not  misconoeived 
me,  when  he  told  you  I  should  be  found  at  my  post.  I'll 
not  quit  yow,  uncle  Tom,  just  now,  whatever  may  be  my 
feelings  and  intentions  respecting  your  eldest  darter." 

Hurry  had  a  respectiible  reputation  for  prowess  among 
his  associates,  and  H utter  lieard  this  pledge  with  a  satb&o- 
tion  that  was  not  concealed.  Even  the  great  personal 
strength  of  such  an  aid  became  of  moment,  in  moving  the 
ark,  as  well  as  in  the  species  of  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  that 
were  not  unfrequent  in  the  woods ;  and  no  oonmiander 
who  was  hard  pressed  could  feel  more  joy  at  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  than  the  borderer  experi- 
enced at  being  told  this  important  auxiliary  was  not  about 
to  quit  him.  A  minute  before,  Hutter  would  have  been 
well  content  to  compromise  his  danger,  by  entering  into  a 
compact  to  act  only  oit  the  defensive ;  but  no  sooner  did 
he  feel  some  security  on  this  point,  than  the  restlessness  of 
man  induced  him  to  think  of  the  means  of  carrying  the 
War  into  the  enemy's  country. 

^'  High  prices  are  offered  for  scalps  on  both  sides,"  he 
observed,  with  a  grim  smile,  as  if  he  felt  the  force  of  tb*) 
Jiducement,  at  the  very  time  he  wished  to  affect  a  superi* 
ority  to  earning  money  by  means  that  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  those  who  aspire  to  be  civilized  men  repudiated, 
even  while  they  were  adopted.  ^^  It  isn't  right,  perhaps, 
to  tiike  gold  for  human  blood  ;  and  yet,  when  mankind  is 
>usy  in  killing  one  another,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  m 
tdding  a  little  bit  of  skin  to  the  plunder.  What's  your 
sentiments.  Hurry,  touching  these  p'ints  ?  "  ^ 

'^  That  you've  made  a  vast  mistake,  old  man,  in  calling 
Mvage  blood  human  blood,  at  all.     I  chink  no  more  of  a 

1  Soe  .\pp<»nHix.  Xote  J 
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red-skin's  scalp  ihan  I  do  of  a  pair  of  wolfs  ercs ;  and 
would  just  as  lifcf  finger  money  for  the  one  as  for  the  other 
With  white  people  'tis  different,  for  theyVe  a  nat'ral  avat 
Bion  to  being  scalped ;  whereas  your  Indian  shaves  his 
head  in  readiness  for  the  knife,  and  leaves  a  lock  of  hair 
by  way  of  braggadocio,  that  one  can  lay  hold  of  in  the 
bargain/* 

^  That's  manly,  however,  and  I  felt  from  the  first  that 
we  had  only  to  get  you  on  our  side,  to  have  you  heart  and 
hand,"  returned  Tom,  losing  all  his  reserve,  as  he  gained  a 
renewed  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  his  companion. 
**  Something  more  may  turn  up  from  this  inroad  of  the 
red-skins  than  they  bargained  for.  Deerslayer,  I  conclude 
you're  of  Hurry's  way  of  thinking,  and  look  upon  money 
*amed  in  this  way  as  being  as  likely  to  pass  as  money 
'amed  in  trapping  or  hunting." 

"  I've  no  such  feelin',  nor  any  wish  to  harbor  it,  not  I," 
returned  the  other.  "  My  gifts  are  not  scalpers'  gifts,  but 
such  as  belong  to  my  religion  and  color.  I'll  stand  by 
you,  old  man,  in  the  ark  or  in  the  castle,  the  canoe  or  the 
woods,  but  I'll  not  unhumanize  my  natur*  by  falling  into 
ways  that  God  intended  for  another  race.  If  you  and 
Hurry  have  got  any  thoughts  that  lean  towards  the  col- 
ony's gold,  go  by  yourselves  in  s'arch  of  it,  and  leave  the 
females  to  my  care.  Much  as  I  must  differ  from  you  both 
on  all  gifts  that  do  not  properly  belong  to  a  white  man,  we 
shall  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  take  care 
of  the  weak,  especially  when  the  last  belong  to  them  that 
natur'  intended  man  to  protect  and  console  by  his  gentle- 
ness and  strength." 

**  Hurry  Harry,  that  is  a  lesson  you  might  learn  and 
practice  on  to  some  advantage,"  said  the  sweet,  but  spirited 
foice  of  Judith,  from  the  cabin  ;  a  proof  that  she  had 
overheard  all  that  had  hitherto  been  said. 

"  No  more  of  this,  Jude,"  called  out  the  father  angrily. 
•*  Move  ftirther  off;  we  are  about  to  talk  of  matters  unfit 
for  a  woman  to  listen  to." 

Hutter  did  not  take  -  any  steps,  however,  to  ascertaic 
whether  he  was  obeyed  or  not  but  droppfug  his  voice  a 
dttle,  he  pursued  the  discourse. 
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'^  The  young  man  is  right,  Hurry/'  he  said ;  '*  and  w« 
ean  leave  the  children  in  his  care.  Now,  my  idea  is  jiurt 
this ;  and  I  think  you'll  agree  that  it  is  rational  and  cor- 
rect There's  a  large  party  of  these  savages  on  the  shore 
and,  though  1  didu't  tell  it  before  the  girls,  for  they're 
womanish,  and  apt  to  be  troublesome  when  anything  like 
real  work  is  to  be  done,  there's  women  among  'em,  Tbifl 
I  know  fh>m  mocoasin  prints  i  ai^l  'tis  likely  they  are 
hunters,  after  aU»  who  have  been  out  so  long  that  th^y 
know  nothing  of  the  war,  or  of  the  bouuties." 

^  In  which  case,  old  Tom,  why  was  their  fir^t  salute  ap 
attempt  to  ^ut  all  our  throats  ? " 

^  We  don't  know  that  their  design  was  so  bloody.  It's 
(latural  and  easy  for  an  Indian  to  fall  into  ambudies  aod 
surprises ;  and,  w  doubt,  they  wished  to  get  on  board  the 
ark  first,  and  to  make  their  conditions  after  wards.  That 
a  disapp'inted  savage  should  Ore  at  us,  is  in  rule ;  and  I 
think  uothing  of  that.  Besides,  how  often  have  they 
burned  me  out,  and  robbed  my  traps— ^ aye,  and  puUed 
trigger  on  me,  in  the  most  peaceful  times  ? " 

"<  The  blackguards  will  do  such  things,  I  must  allow ; 
and  we  pay  'em  off  pretty  much  in  their  own  c'iu^ 
Womeu  would  not  be  on  the  war-path^  sartaii^ly  i  mi%  so 
(ar,  there's  reason  in  your  idee*" 

<^Nor  would  a  hunter  be  m  hii>  war*paint,"  returned 
Deerslayer.  '^  I  saw  the  Miugos,  aud  hum  that  they  are 
out  ou  the  trail  of  n^ortal  m^n;  and  not  fqr  beaver  or 
deer." 

"  There  you  b^ve  it  ag'in,  old  fellow,"  said  Hurry. 
^  In  the  way  of  an  eye,  now,  I'd  as  soon  trust  this  yovug 
man,  as  trust  the  oldest  settler  in  the  colony ;  if  he  sayi 
paint,  why  paint  it  was." 

^'  Then  a  hunting-party  and  a  war^party  have  met,  for 
women  must  have  been  with  'em«  It's  only  a  few  days 
since  the  runner  went  through  with  the  tidings  of  the 
troubles ;  and  it  may  be  that  warriors  have  come  out  to 
call  in  their  women  and  children,  to  get  an  early  blow." 

^'That  would  stand  the  courts,  and  is  just  the  truth," 
cried  Hurry  5  "  you've  got  it  now,  old  TouVi  and  I  shoidjd 
i^ke  to  Itear  what  you  mean  to  make  out  of  it " 


"The  bounty,"  t*emttied  the  othef,  looking  up  at  hit 
Rttentive  companion,  in  a  cool,  sullen  manner,  in  which, 
however,  heartless  cupidity  and  indifference  to  the  means 
were  far  more  conspicuous  than  any  feelings  of  animosity 
or  revenge.  **  If  there's  women,  there's  children  ;  and  big 
and  little  have  scalps ;  the  colony  pays  for  all  alike." 

*  More  shame  to  it,  that  it  should  do  so,"  interrupted 
Deei-slayer  ;  **  more  shame  to  it,  that  it  don't  understand  iti 
gifts,  and  pay  greater  attention  to  the  will  of  God." 

*<  Hearken  to  reason,  lad,  and  don't  cry  out  afore  yon 
understand  a  case,"  returned  the  unmoved  Hurry ;  **  Ibc 
savages  scalp  your  frfnds,  the  Delawares,  or  Mohicans, 
whichev^  they  may  be,  among  the  rest ;  and  why  shouldn't 
we  scalp  ?  1  will  own,  it  would  be  ag'in  right  for  you  and 
me,  now,  to  go  into  the  settlements  and  bring  out  scalps, 
but  it's  a  very  ditlbrent  matter  as  concerns  Indians.  A 
man  shouldn't  take  scalps,  if  he  isn't  ready  to  be  scalped, 
ymseli^  on  fitting  occasions.  One  good  turn  desarves 
another,  all  the  world  over.  That's  reason,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  good  religion." 

"  Aye,  Master  Hurry,"  again  interrupted  the  rich  voice 
df  Judith,  "•  is  it  religion  to  say  that  one  bad  turn  deserves 
a::other  ?  " 

•*  m  never  teason  ag'in  you,  Judy,  for  you  beat  me  with 
bteuty,  if  you  can't  with  sense.  Here's  the  Canadas  pay* 
kig  their  Injins  for  scalps,  and  why  not  we  pay  "  *— 

"  Our  Indians!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  laughing  with  a 
sort  of  ittelancholy  merruoent.  ^  Father,  father !  think  no 
iM)re  of  this,  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  Deerslayer,  who 
has  a  conscience ;  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  or  think 
rf  Harry  March." 

Hutter  now  rose,  and,  entering  the  cabin,  he  compelled 
his  daughters  to  go  into  the  adjoinmg  room,  when  he  se- 
eated  both  the  doors,  and  returned.  Then  he  and  Hurry 
(Mirsued  the  subject ;  but,  as  the  purport  of  all  that  was 
maitertoi  in  this  discourse  will  appear  in  the  narrative,  it 
need  not  be  related  here  in  detail.  The  reuder,  however, 
ean  have  no  diAculty  in  comprehending  the  morality  that 
jpffeiMM  Ovnr   their  oonfereuoe.     Ii   was.  te   troth,  that 
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vrhich,  in  some  form  or  other,  rules  most  of  the  acts  of 
men,  and  in  which  the  controlling  pri]ici[>le  is  that  ont; 
wrong  will  justify  another.  Their  enemies  paid  for  sciilps 
aud  this  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  colony  for  retaliatiu£> 
It  is  true,  the  French  used  the  same  argument,  a  circum- 
stance, as  Hurry  took  occasion  to  observe  in  answer  to  one 
of  Deerslayer's  objections,  that  proved  its  truth,  as  mortal 
enemies  would  not  be  likely  to  have  recourse  to  the  saoM 
reason  unless  it  were  a  good  one.  But  neither  Hutter  nor 
Hurry  was  a  man  likely  to  stick  at  trifles  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  the  aborigines,  since  it  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  aggression  that  it  hardens  the  oon< 
science,  as  the  only  means  of  quieting  it  In  the  most 
peaceable  state  of  the  country,  a  species  of  warfiire  was 
carried  on  between  the  Indians,  especially  those  of  the 
Cauadas,  and  men  of  their  caste ;  and  the  moment  an 
actual  and  recognized  warfare  existed,  it  was  regarded  as 
the  means  of  lawfully  revenging  a  thousand  wrongs,  real 
uid  imaginary.  Then,  again,  there  was  some  truth,  and  a 
good  deal  of  expediency,  in  the  principle  of  retaliation,  of 
which  they  both  availed  themselves,  in  particular,  to  answer 
the  objections  of  their  juster-minded  and  more  scrupulous 
companion. 

<^  You  must  fight  a  man  with  his  own  we'pons.  Deer- 
slayer,",  cried  Hurry,  in  his  uncouth  dialect,  and  in  his- 
dogmatical  manner  of  disposing  of  all  moral  propositions ; 
^  if  he's  f  eroe,  you  must  be  f  ercer  ;  if  he's  stout  of  heart, 
you  must  be  stouter.  This  is  the  way  to  get  the  better  of 
Christian  or  savage :  by  keeping  up  to  thb  trail,  you'll  get 
soonest  to  the  ind  of  your  journey." 

^*  That's  n&  Moravian  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  aU 
are  to  be  judged  according  to  their  talents  or  Taming ;  the 
Injin  like  an  lujin  ;  and  the  white  man  like  a  white  man. 
Some  of  their  teachers  say,  that  if  you're  struck  on  ih» 
cheek,  it's  a  duty  to  turn  the  other  side  of  the  face,  and 
take  another  blow,  instead  of  seeking  revenge,  whereby  i 
understand  "  — 

"^That's  enough!"  shouted  Hurry;  '^that's  all  I  wauU 
U>  prove  a  num's  doctrine !     How  long  wou'd  it  take  (• 
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kick  a  man  through  the  colony  — -  in  at  one  ind,  and  out 
at  the  other,  on  that  principle  ?  ** 

^  Don't  mistake  me,  March/'  returned  the  young  hunter, 
irith  dignity ;  **  I  don't  understand  by  this  any  more  than 
that  it's  best  to  do  this,  if  posiilde.  Revenge  is  an  Injin 
gift,  and  forgiveness  a  white  man's.  That's  all.  Overlook 
all  you  can  is  what's  meant ;  and  not  revenge  all  you  gai^ 
As  for  kicking,  Master  Hurry,"  and  Deerslayerg  suubnr&t 
cheek  flushed  as  he  continued,  <^  into  the  colony,  or  out  of 
the  colony,  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  seeing  no  one 
proposes  it,  and  no  one  would  be  likely  to  put  up  with  it 
What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  a  red-skin's  scalping  don't 
justify  a  pale-face's  scalping." 

^Do  as  you're  done  by,  Deerslayer;  that's  ever  die 
Christian  parson's  doctrine." 

"  No,  Hurry,  I've  asked  the  Moravians  consaming  that ; 
and  it's  altogether  different  *  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,'  they  tell  me,  is  the  true  saying,  while  men  practise 
the  fahe.  They  think  all  the  colonies  wrong  that  oiler 
bounties  for  scalps,  and  believe  no  blessing  will  follow 
the  measures.     Above  all  things,  they  forbid  revenge." 

"  That  for  your  Moravians !  "  cried  March,  snapping  his 
fingers ;  ^  they're  the  next  thing  to  Quakers ;  and  ^  you'd 
believe  all  they  tell  you,  not  even  a  'rat  would  be  skinned^ 
out  of  marcy.     Who  ever  heard  of  marcy  on  a  muskrat ! " 

The  disdainful  manner  of  Hurry  prevented  a  reply,  and 
he  and  the  old  man  resumed  the  discussion  of  their  plans 
in  a  more  quiet  and  confidential  manner.  This  conBdencf 
lasted  until  Judith  appeared,  bearing  the  simple  but  savory 
supper.  March  observed,  with  a  little  surprise,  that  shf 
placed  the  choicest  bits  before  Deerslayer,  and  that  in  tb# 
little  nameless  attentions  it  was  in  her  power  to  bestow, 
she  quite  obviously  manifested  a  desire  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  she  deemed  him  the  honored  gueat  Accustomed, 
however,  to  the  waywardness  and  coquetry  of  the  beauty, 
this  discovery  gave  him  little  concern,  and  he  ate  with  an 
appetite  that  was  in  no  degree  ilisturbed  by  any  moral 
Cannes.  Tho  easily-digested  food  of  the  forests  ofiering  the 
fbwe«t  possible  cbstacle*  to  the  ^rnttfioation  of  thu  i^eai 
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ai&ifniil  indulg^H^e,  Deer&layer,  nottnthstandiiig  the  heaft^ 
Dieal  both  liad  taken  in  the  woods,  was  in  no  mannet 
behind  his  companion  in  doing  justice  to  the  viands. 

An  hour  later  the  scene  had  greatly  changed.  The  lake 
was  still  placid  and  glassy,  but  the  gloom  of  the  hour  had 
succeeded  to  the  so£b  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  and  all 
within  the  dark  setting  of  the  woods  lay  in  the  quiet  repose 
of  night  The  forests  gave  up  no  song,  or  cry,  or  even 
mtinnur,  but  looked  down  from  the  hills  on  the  lovely  basin 
they  endrcled,  in  solemn  stillness ;  and  the  only  souAd 
that  was  audible  was  the  regular  dip  of  the  sweeps,  at 
which  Hurry  and  Deerslayer  lazily  pushed,  impellmg  the 
ark  towards  the  castle.  Hutter  had  withdrawn  to  the  stem 
of  the  scow,  in  order  to  steer,  but,  finding  that  the  young 
men  kept  even  strokes,  and  held  the  desired  course  by 
their  own  skill,  he  permitted  the  oar  to  drag  in  the  water, 
took  a  «eat  on  the  end  of  the  vessel,  and  lifted  his  pipei 
He  had  not  been  thn«  placed  many  minutes,  ere  Hetty 
came  stealthily  out  of  the  cabin,  or  house,  as  they  usually 
termed  that  part  of  the  ark,  and  placed  herself  at  his  feet, 
on  a  little  bench  that  she  brought  with  her.  As  this  ooove 
oaent  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  his  feeble-minded  child, 
the  old  man  paid  no  other  attention  to  it  than  to  lay  his 
hand  kindly  on  her  head,  in  an  affectionate  and  approving 
manner;  an  act  of  grace  that  the  ^rl  received  in  meek 
silence. 

After  a  psiiise  of  several  minutes^  Hetty  began  to  sing^ 
Her  voice  was  low  and  tremuioas,  but  it  was  earnest  and 
solemn.  The  words  and  the  time  were  of  the  simplest 
ft>rm,  the  first  being  a  hynm  that  she  bad  been  taught  by 
her  mother,  and  the  last  one  o{  those  natural  melodies  that 
fhid  ^vor  with  all  classes^  in  every  age,  coming  from  and 
bemg  addressed  to  the  feelings.  Hutter  never  liatened  1^ 
this  simple  strain  without  finding  his  heart  and  manner 
soiltened ;  facts  that  kis  daug4iter  well  knew,  and  by  which 
She  had  often  profited,  through  the  sort  of  holy  instinct 
that  enlightens  the  weak  of  mind,  more  especially  in  theii 
«*'ns  toward  good. 

Hetty's  tow,  sweet  tones  had  not  been  nosed  aai^  m^ 
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naents,  when  tlie  dip  of  the  oars  ceaaed,  and  the  holy  stmiB 
arose  singly  on  the  breathing  silence  of  the  wildiirnoM. 
A.6  if  she  gathered  courage  with  the  theme,  her  fiowerf 
api)eared  to  increase  as  she  proceeded ;  and  though  noth* 
ing  vulgar  or  noisy  nungled  in  her  melody,  its  strength 
and  melancholy  tenderness  grew  on  the  ear,  until  the  aii 
was  filled  with  this  simple  homage  of  a  soul  that  seem^ad 
almost  spotless.  That  the  men  forward  were  not  indiffer- 
ent  to  this  touching  interruption,  was  proved  by  their  inao 
tion  ;  nor  did  their  oars  again  dip  until  the  last  of  the 
ftweet  sounds  had  actually  died  among  the  remarkable 
shores,  which,  at  that  witching  hour,  would  waft  even  the 
lowest  modulations  of  the  human  voice  more  than  a  mile. 
Hutter  was  much  affected ;  for  rude  as  he  was  by  early 
habits,  and  even  ruthless  as  he  had  got  to  be  by  long  ex- 
posure to  the  practices  of  the  wilderness,  his  nature  was 
of  that  fearful  mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  so  generally 
enters  into  the  moral  composition  of  man. 

^*  You  are  sad  to-night,  chUd,"  said  the  father,  whose 
manner  and  language  usually  assumed  some  of  the  gentle- 
ness and  elevation  of  the  civilized  life  he  had  led  in  youth, 
when  he  thus  communed  with  this  particular  child ;  ^  we 
have  just  escaped  from  enemies,  and  ought  rather  to  re- 
joice." 

^^  You  can  never  do  it,  &ther ! "  said  Hetty,  in  a  low, 
remonstrating  manner,  taking  Ms  hard,  knotty  hand  into 
both  her  own  ;  ^  you  have  talked  long  with  Harry  March ; 
but  neither  of  you  have  the  heart  to  do  it !  " 

^  This  is  gmng  beyond  your  means,  foolish  diild ;  you 
nmst  have  be^i  naughty  enough  to  have  listened,  or  jam 
eould  know  nothing  of  our  talk." 

^  Why  should  you  imd  Hurry  kill  people  -*  especially 
women  and  children  ? '' 

^  Peace,  girl,  peace ;  we  are  at  war,  and  must  do  to  onr 
enemies  as  our  enemies  would  do  to  us."- 

^  That's  not  it,  father  i  I  heard  Deerslayer  say  how  it 
WM.  You  must  do  to  your  enemies  as  you  wish  your 
enemies  would  do  to  you  N^  man  wishes  his  ensmies  la 
Wl  him.** 

4 


«*  We  kill  our  e»©au©»  ia  war,  giri,  iwt  tUcy  •bould  kiL 
Oiu  One  side  or  the  other  must  begin ;  and  them  thul 
begin  first,  are  most  apt  to  get  the  victory.  Ton  know 
nothing  about  the^e  tilings,  poor  Hetty,  and  had  best  mf 
nothing." 

^^  Judith  sayi  it  is  wrong,  father ;  and  Jadith  has  neasflb 
thovgb  I  have  none." 

^  Jude  imdarstands  better  than  to  talk  to  me  of  tbesff 
matters;  for  she  has  sense*  as  you  say,  and  kaow^  TU  not 
bear  it  Which  would  you  prefer,  Hetty ;  to  have  JQWf 
own  soalp  taken,  and  sold  to  Uie  French,  or  that  we  &hoid4 
kdl  our  enemies,  and  keep  them  from  harming  us  ?  " 

^«  That's  not  it,  father !  Don't  kill  them,  nor  let  them 
kiU  us.  Sell  your  skhis,  and  get  more,  if  you  oau ;  but 
don't  sell  human  blood," 

f^  Come,  come,  child ;  let  us  talk  of  matters  you  ttndei>! 
stand.  Are  you  glad  to  see  our  old  friend,  March,  ha(4: 
again  ?  You  like  Hurry,  and  must  know  that  one  day  be 
may  be  your  brother  —  if  not  sometlung  nearer," 

^  That  can't  be,  &ther,"  returned  the  girl,  after  a  cout 
siderable  pause ;  ^  Hurry  has  had  one  father,  aud  one 
mother ;  and  people  neveT  have  two*" 

'*So  much  for  your  weak  mind,  Hetty.  Whwi  Jude 
marries,  her  husband's  father  will  be  her  father,  and  hev 
husband's  sistec  her  sister.  If  she  should  marry  Hurry, 
dim  he  will  be  your  brother." 

^Jadith  will  never  have  Hurry,'-  retmrned  the  gid 
mildly,  but  positively  ;  *^  Judith  don't  like  Hurry." 

^That's  more  than  you  can  know,  Hetty,  Harry 
March  is  the  handsomest,  ai|d  the  strongest*  and  the  bold<> 
eat  young  man  that  ever  visits  the  lake  ;  and,  as  Jude  ia 
the  greatest  beauty,  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn^t  come 
together.  He  has  as  much  as  promised  that  he  will  entev 
into  this  job  with  me,  ooi  condition  that  I'll  consent." 

Hetty  began  to  move  her  body  hack  and  forth,  and 
otherwise  to  express  mental  agitation ;  but  she  made  no 
answer  fioir  more  than  a  minute*  Her  father,  accustomed 
to  hef  manner,  and  suspecting  no  immediate  cause  of  qqu 
oern,  continued  to  smoke  with  the  apparent  pldegm  whick 


fvoold  seem   to  beiimg  to  that  particuliii  special  of  ob- 
joyment 

^  Hurry  U  hancbome,  father,"  said  Helty,  with  a  mt 
pie  amphasis,  that  she  might  have  hesitated  aboat  using, 
had  her  mind  been  more  ali^e  to  the  infidrences  of  others. 

**I  told  you  so,  ehild,^  muttered  old  Hutter,  without 
remoYing  the  pipe  from  between  his  teeth ;  ^^  he*8  the 
likeliest  youth  in  these  parts;  and  Jude  is  the  likeliest 
yonng  woman  I've  met  with  sinoe  her  poor  mothor  was 
in  her  best  days." 

« Is  it  wicked  to  be  ngly,  father  ?  " 

^  Que  might  be  guilty  of  worse  things  *—  bat  yon'ra  by 
BO  means  ugly ;  though  not  so  comely  as  Jude." 

^  Is  Judith  any  happier  for  bdng  so  handsome  ?  " 

^  She  may  be,  child,  and  she  may  not  be.  But  talk  of 
other  matters  now,  for  you  hardly  understand  these,  poor 
betty.  How  do  you  like  our  new  acquaintance,  Deer* 
slayer?" 

^He  isn't  handsome,  father.  Hurry  is  hr  handsomer 
than  Deerslayer." 

^  That's  true  ;  but  they  say  he  is  a  noted  hunter  I  His 
ftune  had  reached  me  before  I  ever  saw  him ;  and  I  did 
hope  he  would  prove  to  be  as  stout  a  warrior  as  he  is  dex 
terous  with  the  deer.  All  men  are  not  alike,  howsever, 
ehild ;  and  it  takes  time,  as  I  know  by  experience,  to  give 
a  man  a  true  wilderness  heart" 

^Have  I  got  a  ^dldemess  heart,  fother«*~and  Hurry, 
Is  hi$  heart  true  wilderness  ?  ^ 

*^You  sometimes  ask  queer  questions,  Hetty  I  Your 
heart  is  good,  chUd,  and  fitter  for  the  settlements  than  fyr 
the  woods  ;  while  your  reason  is  fitter  for  the  woods  than 
tor  the  settlements." 

^  Why  has  Judith  more  reason  than  I,  fother  ?  " 

^  Heaven  help  thee,  child :  this  is  more  than  I  ean  an* 
swer.  God  gives  sense,  and  appearance,  and  all  these 
ihingi;  and  he  grants  them  as  he  seeth  fit.  Dost  thou 
wish  for  more  sense  ?  " 

^Not  I.  The  little  I  nave  troubles  me;  for  when  I 
*hwk  the  hardest,  theu  I  feel  the  onhappiest.     I  don't 
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believe  thinking  w  good  for  me,  though  I  do  wish  I  WM 
as  handsome  as  Judith  ! " 

"  Why  so,  poor  child  ?  Thy  sister's  beauty  may  cause 
her  trouble,  as  it  caused  her  mother  before  her.  It's  no 
advantage,  Hetty,  to  be  so  marked  for  anything  as  to  be* 
come  an  object  of  envy,  or  to  be  sought  after  more  than 
others." 

^  Mother  was  good,  if  she  was  handsome,"  returned  the 
girl,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  as  usually  happened 
when  she  adverted  to  her  deceased  parent 

Old  Hutter,  if  not  equally  affected,  was  moody  and 
•Oent  at  this  allusion  to  his  wife.  He  continued  smoking 
without  appearing  disposed  to  make  any  answer,  until  hia 
simple-minded  daughter  repeated  her  remark,  in  a  way  to 
show  that  she  felt  uneasiness  lest  he  might  be  inclined  to 
deny  hei  assertion.  Then  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pi|)e,  and  laying  Ms  hand  in  a  sort  of  rough  kindness 
on  the  girl's  head,  he  made  a  reply. 

^^  Thy  mother  was  too  good  for  this  world,"  he  said ; 
^  though  others  might  not  think  so.  Her  good  looks  did 
not  befriend  her  ;  and  you  have  no  occasion  to  mourn  that 
you  are  not  as  much  like  her  as  your  sister.  Think  less 
of  beauty,  child,  and  more  of  your  duty,  and  you'll  be  as 
happy  on  thift  lake  as  you  could  be  in  the  king's  palace." 

^I  know  it,  &ther;  but  Hurry  says  beauty  is  every- 
thing in  a  young  woman." 

Hutter  made  an  ejaculation  expressive  of  dissatis&otion, 
and  went  forward,  passing  through  the  house,  in  order  to 
do  so.  Hetty's  simple  betrayal  of  her  weakness  in  behalf 
of  March  gave  him  oneasiness  on  a  subject  concerning 
which  he  had  never  felt  before,  and  he  determined  to  come 
to  an  explanatioD  at  once  with  his  visitor ;  for  direotnesi 
uf  speech  and  decision  in  conduct  were  two  of  the  best 
loalities  of  this  rude  being,  in  whom  the  seeds  of  a  better 
education  seemed  to  be  constantly  struggling  upwards,  to 
be  choked  by  the  fruits  of  a  life  in  which  his  hard  struggles 
for  subsistence  and  security  had  steeled  his  feelings  and 
bdnrated  his  nature.  When  he  reached  tlie  forward  end 
t€  the  scow,  he  manifested  an  intention  to  relieve  Deei^~ 
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ilayer  at  the  oar,  diiecdng  the  latter  to  take  his  ovm  place 
jift.  By  these  changes,  the  old  man  and  Hurry  were 
again  left  alone,  while  the  young  hunter  was  t^nsferret? 
10  the  other  end  of  the  ark. 

Hetty  had  disappeared  when  Deerslayer  reached  hii 
new  post,  and  for  some  little  time  he  directed  the  course 
of  tJie  slow-moving  craft  by  himself.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  Judith  came  out  of  the  cabin,  as  if  disposed 
to  do  the  honors  of  the  place  to  a  straager  engaged  in  the 
eervice  of  her  family.  The  starlight  was  sufficient  to 
permit  objects  to  be  plainly  distinguished  when  near  at 
hand,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  the  girl  had  an  expression  of 
kindness  in  them,  when  they  met  those  of  the  youth,  that 
the  latter  was  easily  enabled  to  discover.  Her  rich  hair 
shaded  her  s{Hrited  and  yet  soft  countenance,  even  at  that 
hour  rendering  it  the  moro  beautiful —  as  the  rose  is  love- 
liest when  reposing  amid  the  shade  <^s  and  contrasts  of  its 
native  foliage.  Little  ceremony  is  used  in  the  intercourse 
of  the  woods ;  and  Judith  had  acquired  a  readiness  of  ad- 
dress, by  the  admiration  that  she  so  generally  excited, 
which,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  forwardness,  certainly  i:i 
clegree  lent  to  her  charms  the  aid  of  that  retiring  modeo^f 
on  which  poets  love  to  dwell. 

^  I  tbought  I  should  have  killed  myself  with  laughing, 
Deerslayer,"  the  beauty  abruptly,  but  coquettishly  com 
menced,  *'  when  1  saw  that  Indian  dive  into  the  river  !  He 
was  a  good-looking  savage,  too,"  the  girl  always  dwelt  on 
personal  beauty  as  a  sort  of  merit,  ^^  and  yet  one  couldn't 
Itop  to  consider  whether  his  paint  would  stand  water !  " 

"  And  I  thought  they  woidd  have  killed  you  with  thehr 
ire'pons,  Judith,"  returned  Deerslayer ;  "  it  was  an  awfbl 
risk  for  a  female  to  run  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  Mingos !  " 

"  Did  thai  make  you  come  out  of  the  cabin,  in  spite  o? 
their  rifles,  too  ? "  asked  the  girl,  with  more  real  interest 
than  she  would  have  cared  to  betray,  though  with  an  indif- 
ference of.  manner  that  was  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of 
practice  united  to  native  readiness. 

^'  Men  ar  n't  apt  to  see  females  in  danger,  and  not  coiro 
ko  their  assistance.     Even  a  Mingo  knows  that." 
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This  senUmont  was  uttered  with  as  much  simplidty  of 
rmuiner  as  of  feeling,  and  Judith  rewarded  it  with  a  smik 
so  sweet,  that  even  Deerslayer,  who  had  imbibed  a  preju* 
dice  agiiinst  the  girl  in  conseqoence  of  Hurry's  suspicioitf 
of  her  levity,  felt  its  charm,  notwithstanding  half  i(«  win 
niiig  inflnenoe  was  lost  in  the  feeble  light  It  at  oiUM 
created  a  sort  of  confidence  between  them,  atid  the  dk 
ooorae  was  continued  on  the  part  of  the  hunter,  widiout  the 
lively  consciousness  of  the  character  of  this  coquette  of  tli»* 
wilderness,  with  which  it  had  certainly  commenced. 

"You  are  a  man  of  deeds,  and  not  of  words,  I  see 
fdainly,  Deerslayer,"  continued  the  beauty,  taking  her  seat 
near  the  spot  where  the  other  stood,  "  and  I  foresee  we 
shall  be  very  good  friends^  Hurry  Harry  has  A  tongue^ 
and,  giant  as  he  is,  he  talks  more  than  he  performs/' 

^<  March  is  your  fri'nd,  Judith ;  and  friends  should  be 
tender  of  each  other,  when  apart" 

"  We  all  know  what  Hurry's  friendship  comes  to  \  Let 
liim  have  his  own  way  in  everything,  and  he's  the  best 
felbw  in  the  colony ;  but '  head  him  off,'  as  you  say  of  the 
deer,  and  he  is  master  of  everything  near  him  but  himself. 
Hurry  is  no  favorite  of  mine,  Deerslayer ;  and  I  dare  say, 
if  the  truth  was  known,  and  his  eonversadoo  about  me 
repeated,  it  would  be  found  that  he  thinks  no  better  of  me 
than  I  own  I  do  of  liim." 

The  latter  part  of  tliis  speech  was  not  uttered  withovt 
uneasiness.  Had  the  girl's  companion  been  more  sopfai^ 
ticated,  he  might  have  observed  the  averted  £»ce^  the  man* 
ner  in  which  the  pretty  little  foot  was  agitated,  send  ottier 
signs  that,  for  some  unezpkmied  reason,  the  opinions  of 
March  were  not  quite  as  much  matter  of  indifferetK^e  to 
her  as  she  tho«^ht  fit  to  pretend.  Whether  this  was  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  working  of  female  vanity,  feeding 
keenly  even  when  it  affected  not  to  feel  at  all,  or  whether  it 
proeeeded  from  that  deeply- seated  consciousness  of  right 
and  wrong  which  Qod  himself  has  implanted  in  our  breasts 
that  we  may  know  good  from  evU,  will  be  made  more  ap- 
parent to  the  reader  as  we  proceed  in  the  tale.  De«ir< 
dayar  felt  embarrassed.     He  well  rememi»<'>*')d  the  dm, 
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iB^piltatiotis  left  by  March's  disirnvt  i  snd^  wltile  lio  did  ii6t 
ff/uAi  to  injure  his  associate's  snit  by  exciting  resontntent 
•gainst  himf  his  tongue  was  one  that  literally  knew  no 
guile.  To  answer  without  saying  more  ot  less  than  be 
wished,  was  consequently  a  delicate  duty. 

^  March  has  his  say  of  all  things  in  natur^,  whet;her  6t 
fri'nd  or  foe,"  slowly  and  captiously  rejoined  the  hunter. 
'*  He's  one  of  them  that  speak  as  they  feel  while  tile 
longoe's  argoing,  and  that's  sometimes  different  from  What 
they'd  speak  if  ^hey  took  time  to  consider.  Give  me  a 
Delaware,  Judith,  far  one  that  rejects  and  mnunates  on 
his  idees !  Inmity  has  made  him  thoughtful,  and  a  looie 
tongue  is  no  ricommend  at  their  council  fires." 

'^  I  dare  say  March's  tongue  goes  free  enough  when  h 
gi^.ts  on  the  «uhject  of  Judith  Huttet  and  her  sistet,"  ^add 
^'«  e  iprl,  rousing  hersdf  as  if  in  careless  disdain.  ^  Toung 
women's  good  named  are  a  pleasant  matter  of  <fiscotir«a 
with  sonde  th^t  wouldn't  dare  to  be  so  open-moiitibed  if 
there  was  a  brother  in  the  way.  Master  March  may  find 
it  pleasant  to  traduce  us,  but  sooner  or  ktef  he'll  re- 
pent!" 

^  Nay,  Judith,  this  is  taking  the  matte:  up  too  much  k 
'amest  Hurry  has  never  whimpered  a  syllable  ag^in  the 
1^  naaae  of  Hetl^,  to  begm  with  "  — 

^  I  see  how  it  is*-^I  see  how  it  is^"  impetaously  inteN 
mpted  Judith.  ^  i  am  the  one  he  sees  fit  to  scorch  wiHi 
his  witheHng  tongue  I  Hetty,  indeed !  Poor  Hetty ! " 
ihe  ccnitintted,  her  voice  sitiking  into  low,  husky  tones,  that 
seejAed  nearly  to  stifle  h^  in  the  utterance  i  ^  sh$  Ul  h6- 
yond  aifed  aibove  his  slanderous  mg^ibe  I  Poot  Het^  I  tf 
God  haa  created  her  feeble-minded^  the  weakne^  lies  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  errors  of  which  die  seeme  to  know 
nUdaai^  The  earth  never  held  a  purer  being  Aan  Hetty 
flutter,  Deerslayer." 

^  I  cun  bdbeve  it  — yea,  I  can  believe  thaty  Judith,  and 
(  hope  'amestly  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  her  hand> 
erne  sinter." 

There  waa  a  soothing  ^eerity  in  the  voice  of  Deer- 
slayer,  which  toiidied  the  giil- s  feelings ;  nor  did  the  alia- 
SH)n  to  her  bealuty  lessen  the  effect  with  one  who  onW 
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knew  too  well  the  power  of  her  personal  charms.  Never- 
theless, the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  was  not  hushed, 
and  it  prompted  the  answer  which  she  made  after  giving 
herself  time  to  reflect. 

**  I  dare  say  Hnrry  had  some  of  his  vile  hints  ahoat  the 
people  of  the  garrisons,"  she  added.  *^  He  knows  they  are 
gentlemen,  and  can  never  foi^ve  any  one  for  being  what 
he  feeh  he  can  never  become  himself." 

^  Not  in  the  sense  of  a  king's  officer,  Judith,  sartainly, 
for  March  has  no  torn  that-a-way;  but  in  the  sense  of 
reality,  why  may  not  a  beaver-hunter  be  as  respectable  as 
a  governor  ?  Since  you  speak  of  it  yourself,  I'll  not  deny 
that  he  did  complain  of  one  as  humble  as  you  being  so 
much  in  the  company  of  scarlet  coats  and  silken  sashes. 
But  'twas  jealousy  tluit  brought  it  out  of  him,  and  I  do 
think  he  mourned  over .  his  own  thoughts  as  a  mother 
would  have  mourned  over  her  child." 

Perhaps  Deerslayer  was  not  aware  of  the  full  meaning 
that  his  earnest  language  conveyed.  It  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  see  the  color  that  crimsoned  the  whole  of  Judith'.^ 
&ai\  face,  nor  detect  the  uncontroUable  distress  that  imme- 
diately after  changed  its  hue  to  deadly  fialeness.  A  minute 
or  two  elapsed  in  profound  stOlness,  the  splash  of  the  water 
seeming  to  occupy  all  the  avenues  of  sound  ;  and  then  Judith 
arose,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  hunter,  almost  convul- 
sively, with  one  of  her  own. 

<<  Deerslayer,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  ^  I'm  glad  the  ice  is 
broke  between  us.  They  say  that  sudden  friendships  lead 
to  long  enmities,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  turn  out  so 
with  us.  I  know  not  how  it  is  —  but  you  are  the  first  man 
[  efer  met,  who  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  flatter  —  to  wish 
my  ruin  —  to  be  an  enemy  in  disguise  —  never  mind  ;  say 
nothing  to  Hurry,  and  another  time  we'll  talk  together 
again" 

Ab  the  girl  released  her  grasp,  she  vanished  in  the 
house,  leaving  the  astonished  young  man  standing  at  the 
steering-oar,  as  motionless  as  one  of  the  pines  on  the  hills. 
So  abstracted,  indeed,  had  his  thoughts  become,  that  he  was 
liailed  by  Hutter  to  keep  the  scow's  head  in  the  .Ighl 
direction,  before  he  remembered  his  actual  situation 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

M  So  tpdn  the  apoitate  Angel,  though  in  piin, 
Vftunting  aloud,  but  raek^  with  deep  despair    ' 

MiLlOV. 

Shortly  after  the  disappearance  of  Judith,  a  lighl 
southerly  air  arose,  and  Hutter  set  a  large  square-sail,  tibat 
had  once  been  the  flying  top-sail  of  an  Albany  sloop,  bat 
which  having  become  threadbare  in  catching  the  breezes  of 
Tappan,  had  been  condemned  and  sold.  He  had  a  light, 
tough  spar  of  tamarack  that  he  could  raise  on  occasion,  and 
with  a  little  contrivance,  his  duck  was  spread  to  the  wind 
in  a  sufficiently  professional  manner.  The  effect  on  the 
ark  was  such  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  rowing ;  and 
in  about  two  hours  tiie  castle  was  seen,  in  the  darkness, 
rising  out  of  the  wat^r,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards. 
The  sail  was  then  lowered,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  scow 
drifted  up  to  the  building,  and  was  secured. 

No  one  had  visited  the  house  since  Hurry  and  his  com- 
panion left  it  The  place  was  found  in  the  quiet  of  mid- 
night, a  sort  of  type  of  the  solitude  of  a  wilderness.  As  an 
enemy  was  known  to  be  near,  Hutter  directed  his  daughters 
to  abstain  fi*om  the  use  of  lights,  luxuries  in  which  they 
seldom  indulged  during  the  warm  months,  lest  they  might 
prove  beacons  to  direct  their  foes  where  they  might  be 
Pound. 

^  In  open  daylight  I  shouldn't  fear  a  host  of  savages 
behind  these  stout  logs,  and  they  without  any  cover  to 
skulk  into,**  added  Hutter,  when  he  had  explained  to  his 
guests  the  reasons  why  he  forbade  the  use  of  lights ;  ^  for 
I've  three  or  four  trusty  weapons  always  loaded,  and 
Killdeer,  in  particular,  is  a  piece  that  never  misses.  But 
it^a  a  different  thing  at  nigh^     A  canoe  might  get  npon  us 
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ansaen,  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  savages  have  so  many  cmi* 
ning  ways  of  attacking,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  bad  enough 
to  deal  with  'em  under  a  bright  sun.  I  built  this  dweUm|> 
in  order  to  have  *em  at  arm's  length,  in  case  we  should 
ever  get  to  blows  again.  Some  people  think  it's  too  open 
and  exposed,  but  I'm  for  anchoring  out  here,  clear  cf  under- 
brush and  thickets,  as  the  surest  means  of  making  a  sife 
berth." 

^  You  was  once  a  sailor,  they  teS  me,  old  Tom  ?  **  said 
Hmrry,  in  his  abrupt  manner,  struck  by  one  or  two  ex- 
pressions that  the  other  had  just  used,  ^  and  some  people 
believe  you  could  give  us  strange  accounts  of  inimies  and 
shipwrecks,  if  you'd  a  mind  to  come  out  with  all  you 
know  ?  •* 

"  There  are  people  in  tliis  world,  Hurry,"  returned  the 
other  evasively,  "  who  livfe  on  other  men's  thoughts ;  and 
some  such  often  find  their  way  into  the  woods.  What  I've 
been,  or  what  I've  seen  in  youth,  is  of  less  matter  now 
than  what  the  savages  are.  It's  of  more  account  to  find 
out  what  will  happen  in  the  next  twenty-fbur  hours  dian 
to  talk  over  what  happened  twenty-four  years  since.*^ 

**  Thatfs  judgment,  Deerslayer ;  yes,  thaf s  sound  judg- 
ment Here's  Ju^th  and  Hetty  to  take  care  o^  to  say 
nothing  of  our  own  top-knots;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can 
deep  as  well  in  the  dark  as  I  could  under  a  noonday  sun. 
To  me  it's  no  great  matter  whether  there  is  light  or  not,  to 
see  to  shut  my  eyes  by." 

As  Deerslayer  seldom  thought  it  necessary  to  answer 
his  companion's  peculiar  vein  of  humor,  and  Hutter  was 
evidently  indisposed  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject,  its  dig- 
Gussion  ceased  with  this  remark.  The  latter  had  some- 
thing more  on  his  mind,  however;  than  recollections.  His 
dftughters  had  no  sooner  left  them,  with  an  expressed  in 
iention  of  going  to  bed,  than  he  invited  his  two  companions 
«>  follow  him  again  into  the  scow.  Here  the  old  man 
opened  his  project,  keeping  back  the  portion  that  he  had 
reserved  for  execution  by  Hurry  and  himself. 

**  The  great  object  for  people  posted  like  ourselves  is  to 
•ammand  the  water,"  he  commenced.     ^  So  long  as  thers 
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to  no  oth^t  daft  on  th6  lake,  a  bark  canoe  h  as  gt>dd  9»  k 
man-of-war,  dmce  the  castle  will  not  be  easily  taken  hf 
swimming.  Now,  tliere  are  bnt  five  canoesi  remaining  ir^ 
these  parts,  two  of  which  are  mine,  and  one  is  Horry'd. 
These  three  we  have  willh  ns  here  ;  one  heiug  fe^tened  fai 
the  canoe-dock  beneath  the  house,  and  the  other  two  being 
alongside  the  scow.  The  other  canoes  are  housed  on  the 
sihore,  in  hollow  logs,  and  the  savages,  who  are  such  ven- 
omous enemies,  will  leave  no  likely  place  uneicamined  in 
tl>e  morning,  if  they're  serious  in  search  of  bounties  *'  — ^ 

"  Now,  friend  Hutter,"  interrupted  Hurry,  "  the  Indian 
don't  live  that  can  find  a  canoe  diat  is  suitably  wintered 
I've  done  something  at  this  business  before  now,  and  Dee^- 
slayer  here  knows  that  I  am  one  that  can  hide  a  craft  in 
sudi  a  way  tliat  I  can't  find  it  myself.*^ 

**  Very  true.  Hurry,'*  put  in  the  person  to  whom  the  ap- 
peal had  been  made,  ^  bnt  you  overlook  the  sarcumstance 
tikftt  if  you  couldn't  0ee  the  trafl  of  the  man  who'  did  the 
job^  /  conld.  Fm  of  Master  Butter's  mind,  that  it's  fkr 
WiMT  to  mifftrui^t  a  savage's  ingenuity,  than  to  buOd  any 
great  expectations  on  his  want  of  eye-si^t  If  these  two 
oanoes  can  be  got  off  to  the  castle,  tSierefbre,  the  sooner 
it's  done  the  better." 

^  Will  you  be  of  the  party  diat's  to  do  it  ?  "  demanded 
Hutter,  in  a  way  to  show  that  the  proposal  both  surprised 
and  pleased  him. 

^  SartaSn.  I'm  ready  to  enlist  in  any  enterprise  thaf  g 
uot  ag'in  a  white  man's  lawful  gifts.  Natur'  orders  ni 
•0  defisnd  our  lives,  and  the  lives  of  others,  too,  when 
thereV  occasion  and  opportunity.  FU  follow  you,  Floating 
Tcm,  into  the  Mingo  camp,  on  such  an  arr'nd,  and  wiS 
ilsrive  to  do  my  duty,  should  we  come  to  blows ;  though, 
ne^er  having  been  tried  in  battle,  I  don't  like  to  promise 
more  than  I  may  be  able  to  perform.  We  all  know  our 
wisbet,  bnt  none  know  their  might  till  put  to  the  proof." 

<^  That's  modest  and  suitable,  lad,"  exclaimed  Hurry. 
*  You've  never  yet  heard  the  crack  of  an  angry  rifle  ;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  'tis  as  different  from  the  persuasion  of  one 
if  your  venison  speeches,  as  the  laagh  of  Judith  Hutter,  in 
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her  best  humor,  is  from  the  scolding  of  a  Dutch  house 
keeper  on  the  Mohawk.  1  don't  expect  you'll  prove  mucli 
of  a  warrior,  Deerslayer,  though  your  equal  with  the  buck* 
and  the  does  don't  exist  in  all  these  parts.  As  for  the 
ra'al  sarvice,  however,  you'll  turn  out  rather  rearward,  ac- 
cording to  my  consait." 

**  We'll  see,  Hurry,  we'll  see,"  returned  the  other 
meekly;  so  far  as  human  eye  could  discover,  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  these  expressed  doubts  concerning  his  conduct 
on  a  point  on  which  men  are  sensitive,  precisely  in  the 
degree  that  they  feel  the  consciousness  of  demerit ;  "  hav 
ing  never  been  tried,  I'll  wait  to  know,  before  I  form  any 
opinion  of  myself;  and  then  there'll  be  sartainty,  instead 
of  bragging.  I've  heard  of  them  that  was  valiant  afore 
the  nght,  who  did  little  in  it ;  and  of  them  that  waited  to 
know  their  own  tempers,  and  found  that  they  weren*t  as 
bad  as  some  expected,  when  put  to  the  proof." 

"  At  any  rate,  we  know  you  can  use  a  paddle,  young 
man,"  said  Hutter,  ^  and  that's  all  we  shall  ask  of  you  to- 
night. Let  us  waste  no  more  time,  but  get  into  the  canoe, 
and  do,  in  place  of  talking." 

As  Hutter  led  the  way,  in  the  execution  of  his  project, 
the  boat  was  soon  ready,  with  Hurry  and  Deerslayer  at 
the  paddles.  Before  tlie  old  man  embarked  himself,  how- 
ever, he  held  a  conference  of  several  minutes  with  Judith, 
entering  the  house  for  that  purpose  ;  then,  returning,  he 
took  his  place  in  the  canoe,  which  left  the  side  of  the  ark 
at  the  next  instant 

Had  there  been  a  temple  reared  to  God,  in  that  solitary 
wilderness,  its  clock  would  have  told  the  hour  of  midnight 
•8  tbe  party  set  forth  on  their  expedition.  The  darkness 
bad  increased,  though  the  night  was  still  clear,  and  the 
light  of  the  stars  sufficed  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  ad- 
iKenturers.  Hutter  alone  knew  the  places  where  the 
:anoes  were  hid,  and  he  directed  the  course,  while  his  two 
atliletic  companions  raised  and  dipped  their  paddles  with 
proper  caution,  lest  the  sound  should  be  carried  to  the  eai^s 
of  their  enemies,  across  that  sheet  of  placid  water,  in  the 
itillness  of  deej)  night.     But  the  bark  waj  too  lijfht  to  re 
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quire  any  extraordinary  efforts,  and  skill  supplying  tho 
place  of  strength,  in  about  half  an  hour  they  were  aj^ 
pioadiing  the  shore,  at  a  point  near  a  league  from  the 
eastle. 

'^  Lay  on  your  paddles,  men,'*  said  Hutter,  in  a  low 
voice,  ^^  and  let  us  look  about  us  for  a  moment.  We  must 
now  be  all  eyes  and  ears,  for  these  vermin  have  noses  like 
bloodhounds." 

The  shores  of  the  lake  were  examined  closely,  in  order 
to  discover  any  glimmering  of  light  that  might  have  been 
left  in  a  camp ;  and  the  men  strained  their  eyes,  in  «he 
obsciuity,  to  see  if  some  thread  of  smoke  was  not  stili 
stealing  along  the  mountain-side,  as  it  arose  from  the  dying 
embers  of  a  fire.  Nothing  unusual  could  be  traced ;  and 
as  the  position  was  at  some  distance  from  the  outlet,  or  the 
spot  where  the  savages  had  been  met,  it  was  thought  safe 
to  land.  The  paddles  were  plied  again,  and  the  bows  of 
the  canoe  ground  upon  the  gravelly  beach  with  a  gentle 
motion,  and  a  sound  barely  audible.  Hutter  and  Hurry 
immediately  landed,  the  former  carrying  his  own  and  his 
friend*s  rifle,  leaving  Deerslayer  in  charge  of  the  canoe, 
rhe  hollow  log  lay  a  little  distance  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  old  man  led  the  way  towards  it,  using 
BO  much  caution  'a  to  stop  at  every  third  or  fourth  step, 
to  listen  if  any  i  ead  betrayed  the  presence  of  a  foe.  The 
same  death-like  stillness,  however,  reigned  on  the  midnight 
scene,  and  the  desired  place  was  reached  without  an  occur- 
rence to  induce  alarm. 

"This  is  it,"  whispered  Hutter,  laying  a  foot  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  linden  ;  "  hand  me  the  paddles  first,  and 
draw  the  boat  out  with  care,  for  the  wretches  may  have 
eft  it  for  a  bait,  after  all." 

"Keep  my  rifle  handy,  butt  towards  me,  old  fellow," 
ftoswered  March>  "  If  they  attack  me  loaded,  I  shall  want 
ID  unload  the  piece  at  'em,  at  least.  And  feel  if  the  pan 
is  fuU." 

"All's  right"  muttered  the  other;  "move  slow,  when 
you  get  your  load,  and  let  me  lead  the  way." 

The  cano€  was  drawn  out  of  the  log  with  the  nfjiKMi 
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enre,  rftifl^cl  by  I^uiry  to  hitf  shottldet*,  and  th6  two  began  lo 
return  to  tho  ifthCMre,  moving  but  ft  step  at  a  thne,  lest  they 
should  tumble  <lown  &i»  steep  declivity.  The  distance  wa« 
not  great,  but  the  descent  was  extremely  difficult ;  and, 
towaj*dd  the  end  of  their  little  jtrarney,  Deerslayer  was 
obi%ed  to  land  and  meet  them,  in  order  to  aid  in  Hfldng 
tiie  eanoe  through  the  bushed.  With  hii9  assistance  tSie 
task  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  light  craft  £Oon 
floated  by  the  side  of  the  other  canoe.  This  was  no  sooner 
dcme,  than  all  three  turned  anxiously  towards  the  forest  and 
the  mountain,  expecting  an  enemy  to  break  out  of  the  one, 
or  to  come  rushing  down  the  other.  Still  the  silence  was 
anbroken,  and  they  all  embarked  with  the  caution  that  had 
been  used  in  coming  ashore. 

Hutter  now  steered  broad  off  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Mke.  Having  got  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  shore,  he 
aast  his  prize  loose,  knowing  that  it  would  drift  slowly  up 
he  lake  before  the  light  southerly  idr,  and  intending  to 
find  it  on  his  return.  Thus  relieved  of  his  tow,  the  old 
man  held  his  way  down  the  lake,  steering  towards  iSke 
very  point  where  Hurry  had  maefe  his  fruitless  atteiispt 
on  the  life  of  the  deer.  As  the  distance  from  this  point 
to  the  outlet  was  less  ^an  a  mile,  it  W£fcs  like  entering  iTh 
enemy's  country  ;  and  redoubled  caution  became  necessary. 
They  reached  Uie  extremity  of  the  point,  however,  and 
landed  in  safety  on  the  little  gravelly  beach  already  men- 
tioned.  Unlike  the  last  place  at  which  they  had  gone 
ashore,  here  was  no  acclivity  to  aseend,  the  mountains 
(ooming  up  in  the  darkness  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ftuv 
ther  west,  leaving  a  margin  of  level  ground  between  them 
md  the  strand.  The  pmnt  itself,  though  long,  and  cov* 
en^d  with  tall  trees,  was  nearly  fiat,  and  for  some  distance 
enly  a  few  yards  in  width.  Hutter  and  Hurry  landed  as 
befot^  leaving  their  companion  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

In  this  instance,  the  dead  tree  that  contained  the  canoe 
of  which  they  had  come  in  quest  lay  about  half-way  be* 
tween  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  slip  of  land  and  the 
place  where  it  joined  the  main  shore ;  and  knowing  that 
there  was  water  so  near  him  on  his  left,  the  old  nian  led 
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Ike  wft]}  ak>ii^  the  eMtem  side  ei  ihi6  belt  wftb  same  em^ 
Sdeeee  waikin|r  boicUj,  Ihoogh  sdil  wHh  caution.  He  had 
kuided  ai  the  point  exprewlj  to  get  a  ^impse  mto  the 
bay,  and  to  make  eeFtain  that  the  coast  yras  clear ;  other- 
wise he  woiM  have  come  arix>re  directly  abreasli  of  the 
hollow  tree«  Thei*e  was  na  difficulty  in  finding  th^  latter, 
from  which  the  canoe  was  drawn  as  before,  and  instead 
of  earrymg  it  down  to  the  |4ace  where  Deerslaf  er  lay, 
k  was  launched  at  the  nearest  finroi^ble  spot.  As  soon 
■ft  it  was  in  t^e  water^  Hurry  entered  it,  and  paddled 
ceund  te  the  point,  whither  Hatter  also  proceeded,  follow- 
ing the  beack  As  the  three  men  had  now  in  tl^eir  poB- 
Mtsion  aU  the  boats  on  the  hk&,  their  confidepce  was 
greatly  increased,  and  there  was  no  longer  the  samA  fever- 
ish desire  to  quit  the  idiere,  or  the  same  necessity  for  ex- 
trenie  cautioL  Their  position  <m  the  extremity  of  the 
long,  narrow  \ni  of  lasid,  added  to  the  feeling  of  security, 
ae  it  permitted  an  enemy  to  approach  in  only  one  diiee- 
tson,  that  in  their  fronts  and  under  circumstances  that 
would  render  discovery,  with  their  habitual  vigilance, 
almost  oertaim  The  three  now  landed  together^  and 
Blood  grouped  in  conmiltadoir  on  ^e  gravelly  point. 

"  We've  fairly  tree'd  the  scamps^"  said  Hurry,  ohu^^iug 
at  their  success ;  ^  if  they  wish  to  visk  the  castle,  let  'em 
wade  or  swim  1  Old  Tom,  that  iiiee  of  your*n,  in  bui^w- 
fDg  out  in  the  lake,  was  h^  proof,  and  carries  a  fine 
bead.  ^  There  be  men  who  would  think  the  land  saf^  tiian 
the  water ;  buty  after  all,  reason  shows  it  isn't ;  the  bef«vef, 
and  rats,  and  other  Famed  ereatui^s  taking  to  the  Unt 
when  hard  pressed.  I  call  our  position  now,  entrenched, 
and  set  ^b  Canadas  at  defiance." 

<<  Let  us  paddle  along  this  south  shore,"  said  Hutfer, 
^  and  see  if  there's  no  sign  of  an  encampment ;  but,  first, 
let  me  have  a  better  look  iuto  the  bay,  for  no  one  has 
be^i  far  enough  round  the  inner  shore  of  the  p<^t  to 
make  sure  of  that  quarter  yet" 

As  Hntter  ceased  speaking,  all  three  moved  in  tl\e 
direction  he  had  named.  Scaorce  had  they  fiiirly  open«>d 
ttie  bottom  of  the  bay.  when  a  general  start  proved  th  'i 
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Iheir  eyes  had  lighted  on  a  common  object  at  the  saniA 
instant  It  was  no  more  than  a  dying  brand,  giving  oat 
its  dickering  and  £uling  light ;  bnt  at  that  honr,  and  in 
that  place,  it  was  at  once  as  conspicuous  as  ^*  a  good  deed 
in  a  naughty  world/'  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  this  fire  had  been  kindled  at  an  encampment  of  the 
Indians.  The  situation,  sheltered  from  observation  on  aU 
•ides  but  one,  and  even  on  that  except  for  a  very  short 
distance,  proved  that  more  care  had  been  taken  to  cjonceal 
the  spot  than  would  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
Hutter,  who  knew  that  a  spring  was  near  at  hand,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  fishing-stations  on  the  lake,  immediately 
inferred  that  this  encampment  contained  the  women  and 
children  of  the  party. 

"  That's  not  a  warrior's  encampment,"  he  growled  to 
Hurry ;  '^  and  there's  bounty  enough  sleeping  round  that 
fire  to  make  a  heavy  division  of  head-money.  Send  the 
lad  to  the  canoes,  for  there'll  come  no  good  of  him  in  such 
an  onset,  and  let  us  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once,  like 
men." 

"  There's  judgment  in  your  notion,  old  Tom,  and  I  like 
it  to  the  back-bone.  Deerslayer,  do  you  get  into  the 
canoe,  lad,  and  paddle  off  into  the  lake  with  the  spare  one, 
and  set  it  adrift,  as  we  did  with  the  other ;  after  which 
you  can  fioat  along  shore,  as  near  as  you  can  get  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  keeping  outside  the  point,  howsever,  and 
outside  the  ruslies,  too.  You  can  hear  us  when  we  want 
you  ;  and  if  there's  any  delay.  111  call  like  a  loon  —  yes, 
JiafU  do  it  —  the  call  of  a  loon  shall  be  the  signal,  li 
you  hear  rifies,  and  feel  like  sogering,  why,  you  may  close 
in,  and  see  if  you  can  make  the  same  hand  with  the  say- 
ages  that  you  do  with  the  deer." 

^  If  my  wishes  could  be  followed,  this  matter  would  not 
be  undertaken.  Hurry  "  — 

"  Quite  true  —  nobody  denies  it,  boy ;  but  your  wishes 
ecm*t  be  foUowed ;  and  that  inds  the  matter.  So  just 
canoe  yourself  off  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  by  the 
time  you  get  back  there'll  be  movements  in  Uiat  camp ! " 

The  young  man  set  about  complying  with  great  reluo 
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tanoe  and  a  hu».vy  heart  He  knew  the  prejudioen  ^f  the 
frontier-men  too  well,  however,  to  attempt  a  remonstrance. 
The  latter,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  might  prove 
dangerous,  as  it  would  certainly  prove  useless.  He  pad- 
dled the  canoe,  therefore,  silently,  and  with  the  former 
caution,  to  a  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  placid  sheet  of 
wajer,  and  set  the  boat  just  recovered  adrift,  to  float  m#- 
wards  the  castle,  before  the  light  southerly  air.  This  ez« 
pedient  had  been  adopted,  in  both  cases,  under  the  cer- 
taiuty  that  the  drifb  could  not  carry  the  light  barks  more 
than  a  league  or  two,  before  the  return  of  light,  when 
thej'  might  easily  be  overtaken.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
wandering  savage  from  using  them,  by  swimming  off  and 
getting  possession,  a  possible,  but  scarcely  a  probable  event, 
all  the  paddles  were  retained. 

No  sooner  had  he  set  the  recovered  canoe  adrift,  than 
Deerslayer  turned  the  bows  of  his  own  towards  the  point 
on  the  shore  that  had  been  indicated  by  Hurry.  So  light 
was  the  movement  of  the  little  craft,  and  so  steady  the 
sweep  of  its  master's  arm,  that  ten  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  ere  it  was  again  approaching  the  land,  having,  in 
that  brief  time,  passed  over  fully  half  a  mile  of  distance. 
As  soon  as  Deerslayer's  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
rushes,  of  which  there  were  many  growing  in  the  water  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  he  arrested  the  motion  of  the 
canoe,  and  anchored  his  boat  by  holding  fast  to  the  del- 
icate but  tenacious  stem  of  one  of  the  drooping  plants. 
Here  he  remained,  awaiting,  with  an  intensity  of  suspense 
that  can  be  easily  imagined,  the  result  of  the  hazardous 
enterprise. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  it,  the  sublimity  that  character- 
izes the  silence  of  a  solitude  as  deep  as  that  which  now 
reigned  over  the  Glimmerglass.  In  the  present  instanoOi 
this  sublimity  was  increased  by  the  gloom  of  night,  which 
threw  its  shadowy  and  ^ntastic  forms  around  the  lake,  tlie 
forest,  and  the  hills.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  conceive  of 
any  place  more  favorable  to  heighten  these  na';ural  impres* 
iicns,  than   that  Deerslayer  now  occupied.     The  size  oi 
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the  lake  brought  all  tHtliin  the  i-each  of  Human  seiiM^ 
while  it  displayed  so  much  of  the  imposing  scene  at  a  dn- 
gle  view,  giving  up,  as  it  might  be,  at  a  glance,  si  stiffi- 
ciency  to  produce  the  deepest  impressions.  As  haA  been 
laid,  this  was  the  first  lake  Deerslayer  had  ever  seett 
Hitherto,  his  experience  had  been  limited  to  the  coorses  of 
rivers  and  smaller  streams,  and  never  before  had  be  seen 
so  much  of  that  wilderness,  which  he  so  well  loved.  Spread 
before  his  gaze.  Accustomed  to  the  forest,  howexer,  L!^ 
mind  was  capable  of  portraying  all  its  hidden  mysteries, 
as  he  looked  upon  its  leafy  surface.  This  was  also  the 
first  time  he  had  been  on  a  trail  where  human  lives  de- 
l^ended  on  the  issue.  His  ears  had  often  drunk  in  the  cnl- 
drtions  of  frontier  warfare,  but  he  had  never  yet  been  con 
fi'onted  with  an  enemy. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  therefore,  how  in- 
cense must  have  been  the  expectation  of  the  young  mitn, 
as  he  sat  in  his  solitary  canoe,  endeavoring  to  catch  the 
smallest  sound  that  might  denote  the  course  of  thingd  oh 
shore.  His  training  had  been  perfect,  so  far  as  theory 
eould  go,  and  his  self-possession,  notwithstanding  the  hi^ 
excitement,  that  was  the  fruit  of  novelty,  would  have  done 
eredit  to  a  veteran.  The  visible  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  the  camp,  or  of  the  fire,  could  not  be  detected  from  the 
spot  where  the  canoe  lay,  and  he  Was  compelled  to  depetid 
on  the  sense  of  hearing  alone.  He  did  not  feel  impatient, 
for  the  lessons  he  had  heard  taught  him  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, and,  most  of  all,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  wariness 
.n  conducting  any  covert  assault  on  the  Indians.  Once  he 
thought  he  heard  the  cracking  of  a  dried  twig,  but  expecta- 
tion was  so  intense  it  might  mislead  him.  In  this  manner 
Jiinute  nfteaf  minifte  paissed,  until  the  whole  time  since  hfi 
leil  big  companions  was  extended  to  quite  an  hour.  t)e6r- 
flayer  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  in  or  to  mOum  over 
this  cautious  delay,  for,  if  it  augured  security  to  his  asso- 
ciates, it  foretold  destruction  to  the  feeble  and  innocent. 

It  might  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half  after  ids  com- 
paoions  and  he  had  parted,  when  Deerslayer  was  aroused 
hj  a  sound   that  filled  Mm  equally  with  concern  ^d  sur- 
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prise.  The  qtiave.ing  call  of  a  loot)  afose  tvom  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  evidently  at  no  great  distance  from  ita 
outlet  There  Was  no  mistaking  the  note  of  this  bird, 
frhich  is  so  ikmiliar  to  all  who  know  the  somids  of  the 
American  lakes.  Shrill,  tremulous,  loud,  and  sufficiently 
prolonged,  It  seems  the  very  cry  of  warning.  It  is  often 
raised,  also,  at  night  —  an  exception  te  the  habits  of  most 
of  the  other  feathered  inmates  of  the  wilderness ;  a  circum- 
stance which  had  induced  Hurry  to  select  it  as  his  own 
g'gnal.  There  had  been  sufficient  time,  certainly,  for  the 
two  adventurers  tc  make  their  way  by  land  from  the  point 
where  they  had  been  left  to  that  whence  the  call  had  come, 
but  ft  was  not  probable  that  they  would  adopt  such  a 
course.  Had  the  camp  been  deserted  they  would  liave 
summoned  Deerslayer  to  th6  shore,  and,  did  it  prove  to  be 
peopled,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  motive  for  circling  it, 
in  order  to  reembark  at  so  great  a  distance.  Should  he 
obey  the  signal,  and  be  drawn  away  from  the  landing,  the 
lives  of  those  who  depended  on  him  might  be  the  forfeit  — 
and,  should  he  neglect  the  call,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  really  made,  the  consequences  might  be  equally 
disastrous,  though  from  a  different  cause.  In  this  inde- 
cision he  waited,  trusting  that  the  call,  whether  feigned  or 
natural,  would  be  speedily  renewed.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken. A  very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  same  shrill 
warning  cry  was  repeated,  and  from  the  same  part  of  the 
lake.  This  time,  being  on  the  alert,  his  senses  were  not 
deceived.  Although  he  had  often  heard  admirable  imita- 
tions of  this  bird,  and  was  no  mean  adept  himself  in  raising 
Its  notes,  he  felt  satisfied  that  Hurry,  to  whose  efforts  in 
that  way  he  had  attended,  could  never  so  completely  and 
dosely  follow  nature.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  di^ 
rogard  that  cry,  and  to  wait  for  one  less  perfect  and  nearor 
at  hand. 

Deerslayer  had  hardly  come  to  this  determination,  when 
She  profound  stillness  of  night  and  solitude  was  broken  by 
a  cry  so  startling,  as  to  drive  all  recollection  of  the  more 
melancholy  call  of  the  loon  from  the  listener's  mind.  It 
Was  a  shriek  of  agony,  that  came  either  from  one  of  the 
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female  sex,  or  ft  3m  a  boy  so  young  as  not  yet  to  lia%« 
attained  a  manly  voice.  This  appeal  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. Heart-rending  terror — if  not  writhing  agony  — 
was  in  the  sounds,  and  the  anguisli  that  had  awakened  thorn 
was  as  sudden  as  it  was  fearful.  The  young  man  released 
hig  hold  of  the  rush,  and  dashed  his  paddle  into  the  water ; 
to  do,  he  knew  not  what  —  to  steer,  he  knew  not  whither, 
A  very  few  moments,  however,  removed  his  indecision. 
The  breaking  of  branches,  the  cracking  of  dried  sticks,  and 
the  fall  of  feet  were  distinctly  audible ;  the  sounds  appear- 
ing to  approach  the  water,  though  in  a  direction  that  led 
diagonally  towards  the  shore,  and  a  little  further  north  than 
the  spot  that  Deerslayer  had  been  ordered  to  keep  near. 
Following  this  clue,  the  young  man  urged  the  canoe  ahead, 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  might 
betray  its  presence.  He  had  reached  a  part  of  the  shore, 
where  its  immediate  bank  was  tolerably  high  and  quite 
steep.  Men  were  evidently  threshing  through  the  bushes 
and  trees  on  the  summit  of  this  bank,  following  the  line  of 
the  shore,  as  if  those  who  iied  sought  a  favorable  place  foi 
descending.  Just  at  this  instant  five  or  six  rifles  flashed , 
and  the  opposite  hills  gave  back,  as  usual,  the  sharp  report* 
in  prolonged  rolling  echoes.  One  or  two  shrieks,  like 
those  which  escape  the  bravest  when  suddenly  overcome 
by  unexpected  anguish  and  alarm,  followed ;  and  then  the 
threshing  among  the  bushes  was  renewed,  in  a  way  to  show 
that  man  was  grappling  with  man. 

"  Slippery  devil !  "  shouted  Hurry  with  the  fury  of  dis- 
appointment —  ^  his  skin's  greased !  I  shan't  grapple  I  ^- 
Take  that  for  your  cunning  I  " 

The  words  were  followed  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  ob 
ject  among  the  smaller  trees  that  fringed  the  bank,  appea^' 
ing  to  Deerslayer  as  if  his  gigantic  associate  had  hurled  an 
enemy  from  him  in  this  unceremonious  manner.  Again 
the  flight  and  pursuit  were  renewed,  and  then  the  ycung 
man  saw  a  human  form  break  down  the  hill,  and  rcsL  sev- 
dral  yards  into  the  water.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
canoe  was  just  near  enough  to  the  spot  to  allow  this  move* 
(Denti  which  was  accompanied   by  no   little  noise,  to   lis 
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•eei  nd  feeling  that  there  he  must  take  in  his  oompan- 
too,  i(  wywbere,  Deerslayer  urged  the  canoe  forward  to 
the  rescue.  His  paddle  had  not  been  raised  twice,  when 
the  Toice  of  Hurry  was  heard  filling  the  air  with  impreca- 
tions, and  he  roUed  on  the  narrow  beach,  literallj  loaded 
down  with  enemies.  While  prostrate,  and  almost  smotl^ 
ored  with  his  foes,  the  athletic  frontier-man  gave  his  looU' 
eali,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  excited  laughter  under 
tsircumstances  less  terrific.  The  figure  in  the  water  seemed 
«oddenly  to  repent  his  own  flight,  and  rushed  to  the  shoro 
to  aid  his  companion,  but  was  met  and  immediately  over-^ 
powered  by  half  a  dozen  fresh  pursuers,  who,  just  then, 
came  leaping  down  the  bank. 

"  Let  up,  you  piunted  riptyles  —  let  up  I  *'  cried  Hurry, 
too  hard  pressed  to  be  particular  about  the  terms  he  used ; 
^  isn't  it  enough  that  I  am  withed  like  a  saw-log  that  ye 
must  choke  too  ! " 

This  speech  satisfied  Deerslayer  that  his  fiiends  were 
prisoners,  and  that  to  land  would  be  to  share  their  fate. 
He  was  already  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  shore,  when  a 
few  timely  strokes  of  the  paddle  not  only  arrested  his  ad« 
vance,  but  forced  him  off  to  six  or  eight  times  that  distance 
from  his  enemies.  Luckily  for  him,  all  of  the  Indians  had 
dropped  their  rifles  in  the  pursuit,  or  this  retreat  might  not 
have  been  effected  with  impunity ;  though  no  one  had  noted 
the  canoe  in  the  first  confiision  of  the  melee. 

"^  Keep  off  the  land,  lad,"  called  out  Hutter  ;  ^  the  girls 
depend  only  on  you,  now  ;  you  will  want  all  your  caution 
to  escape  these  savages.  Keep  off,  and  God  prosper  you, 
as  you  aid  my  children  I  ** 

There  was  little  sympathy  in  general  between  Hatter 
and  the  young  man,  but  the  bodily  and  mental  angoiih 
with  which  this  appeal  was  made  served  at  the  moment  to 
conceal  from  the  latter  the  former's  fimlts.  He  saw  <Hily 
the  fiither  in  his  sufiferings,  and  resolved  at  once  to  give  a 
pledge  of  fidelity  to  his  interests,  and  to  be  fiuthful  to  his 
word. 

^  Put  3  Dur  heart  at  ease.  Master  Hutter  "  he  called  out  s 
"*  tLf^  gals  shall  be  looked  to,  as  well  as  «he  casUe.     The 
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gat  tb^  water*  ProyicjieQaa  has  the  charge  of  all,  and  no 
Que  iisai  say  what  will  come  of  it;  bttt»  if  good-will  can 
3»rve  jou  and  your'n,  depend  on  that  much*  My  e^per'- 
enite  13  amall,  but  my  will  is  ^ood,*' 

♦'  Aye,  aye,  Deerslayer,"  returned  Hurry,  in  hie  sttDt- 
torian  voice,  which  was  losing  some  1^  its  heartiness,  uo^ 
withstanding,  -r-  **  Aye,  aye,  Deerslayer,  you  mean  welj 
enough,  but  what  can  you  cb  f  You're  no  great  matt^ 
in  the  best  of  times,  and  such  a  person  is  not  likely  to 
tarn  out  a  mirade  in  the  worst,  If  there's  one  savag« 
on  this  lakQ  shore,  there's  forty,  find  that's  an  army  yo« 
ar'n't  the  man  to  overcome.  The  best  way,  in  my  judg* 
ment,  will  b^  to  make  a  strwght  course  to  the  cac^tle  i  get 
the  gals  into  the  canoe,  with  a  few  eatables;  thei^  strike 
off  for  the  corner  of  the  lake  where  we  came  in,  said  take 
the  best  trail  for  the  Mohawk.  These  devils  won't  know 
where  to  look  for  you  for  some  hours,  and  if  they  did,  and 
went  off  hot  in  the  pursuit,  they  must  turn  either  the  foot 
or  the  head  of  the  lake  to  get  at  you.  That's  mj  judg-* 
ment  in  the  mt^tter ;  and  if  old  Tom  here  wishes  to  make 
his  li^t  will  and  testament  in  a  manner  fovorabile  to  hia 
garters,  he'll  say  the  same." 

'^  'Twill  never  do,  young  man/'  rejoined  Hutter,  "  The 
enemy  h^  soouts  out  at  this  moment,  looking  for  eanoeih 
and  you'U  be  seen  and  taken.  Trust  to  the  castle ;  and 
above  all  things,  keep  ^esw  of  the  land.  Hold  out  a 
vfeek,  an4  parties  from  the  garrisoas  will  drive  the  aav- 
ages  off." 

"'Twon't  be  four-and-twenty  hours,  old  fellow,  afbiMl 
thepe  fox^  will  be  rafting  off  to  storm  you?  castle,"  inter- 
nipted  Hurry,  with  more  of  the  heat  of  argument  thfVQ 
wigH  be  eirpected  from  a  man  who  was  bound  and  a  cap» 
live,  aed  about  whom  nothing  could  be  called  free  but  his 
opinions  and  his  tongue.  ^  Your  advioe  has  a  stout  sound, 
but  it  will  have  a  £ital  tarmination.  If  you  or  I  was  in 
the  house,  we  might  hold  out  a  few  days,  but  remember 
thiU*  this  hid  has  never  seen  an  inimy  afore  to-night,  and 
'm  w4i^t  you  yoiirself  called  setUement-conscienced  ;  though 
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for  my  part,  1  thmk  the  oonseienoM  in  the  setdeaeiitft 
pretty  much  die  same  as  tbey  are  out  faeze  in  the  woodSt 
These  sayages  are  making  signs,  Deerslayer,  £6r  me  to 
dseonrage  you  to  come  ashore  with  the  canoe;  bat  thai 
rU  never  do,  as  its  ag'in  reason  and  natur^.  As  for  old 
Tom  and  myself,  whether  theyll  scalp  us  to-ui(yht,  keep 
OS  for  the  torture  by  fire,  or  carry  us  to  Canada,  b  mom 
than  any  one  knows  but  the  devil  tliat  advises  them  hfm 
to  aet  I've  such  a  big  and  bushy  head  that  it's  quite 
likely  they'll  indivor  to  get  two  scalps  off  it,  for  the  bounty 
is  a  tempting  thing,  or  old  Tom  and  I  wouldn't  be  in  this 
scrape.  Aye  -^  there  they  go  with  their  signs  ag'in,  but 
if  I  advise  yon  to  land  may  they  eat  me  as  well  as  roast 
mo.  No,  no,  Deerslayer -^  do  you  keep  off  where  you 
are,  and  after  daylight,  on  no  account  come  within  two 
hwBdred  yards  "  — 

IMs  injunction  of  Harry's  was  stopped  by  a  hand  being 
rudely  slapped  against  his  mouth,  the  certain  sign  that 
some  one  in  the  party  sufficiently  understood  English  to 
have  at  length  detected  the  drift  of  hb  discourse.  Imme* 
diately  after,  the  whole  groap  entered  the  forest,  Huttw 
and  Hurry  apparently  making  no  resistance  to  the  move^ 
ment  Just  as  the  sounds  of  the  eracking  bushes  were 
ceasing,  however,  the  voice  of  the  &ther  was  again  heard. 

^As  youVe  true  to  my  chUdren,  God  prosper  you, 
yoang  man !  •"  were  the  words  that  reaoheil  Deerslayer's 
ean ;  after  which  he  found  himself  left  to  fellow  the  dio» 
tates  of  his  own  discretion. 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  in  death-like  stillness,  when 
the  paity  on  the  shore  had  disappeared  in  the  woods. 
Owing  to  the  distance --« rather  more  than  two  himdred 
fttids^-^and  the  obscurity,  Deerslayes  had  been  aUe  barely 
to  dutingmsh  the  group,  and  to  see  it  retiring ;  but  evmi 
this  dim  connection  with  human  forms  gave  an  animatioa 
lo  the  scene  that  was  strongly  in  eontitast  to  the  absolute 
•oMtade  that  remained.  Although  the  young  man  leaned 
ferward  to  listen,  holding  his  breatn  and  condensing  every 
ftumky  in  the  suigle  sense  of  hearing,  not  another  sound 
raachec   bis  ears  to  denote  the  vicu^ty  of  human  lieitij^t 
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It  seemed  m  if  a  silence  that  had  neeer  been  broken 
reigned  on  the  spot  again ;  and,  for  an  instant,  even  that 
piercing  shriek,  which  had  so  lately  broken  the  stillnesr 
of  the  forest,  or  the  execrations  of  March,  would  have  been 
a  relief  to  the  feeling  of  desertion  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

This  paralysis  of  mind  and  body,  however,  could  not 
last  long  in  one  constituted  mentally  and  physically  like 
Deerslayer.  Dropping  his  paddle  into  the  water,  he 
tamel  the  head  of  the  canoe,  and  proceeded  slowly,  as 
ope  walks  who  thinks  intently,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
<ake.  When  he  believed  himself  to  have  reached  a  point 
in  a  line  with  that  where  he  had  set  the  last  canoe  adrift, 
he  changed  his  direction  northward,  keeping  the  light  air 
as  nearly  on  his  back  as  possible.  After  paddling  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  this  direction,  a  dark  object  became  visible 
on  the  lake,  a  little  to  the  right ;  and  turning  on  one  side 
for  the  purpose,  he  had  loon  secured  his  lost  prize  to  his 
own  boat  Deerslayer  now  examined  the  heavens,  the 
course  of  the  air,  and  the  position  of  the  two  canoes* 
Finding  nothing  in  either  to  induce  a  change  of  plan,  he 
lay  down,  and  prepared  to  catch  a  few  hours'  sleep,  that 
the  morrow  might  find  him  equal  to  its  exigencies. 

Although  the  hardy  and  the  tired  sleep  profoundly, 
even  in  scenes  of  danger,  it  was  some  time  before  Deer- 
slayer  lost  his  recollection.  His  mind  dwelt  on  what  had 
passed,  and  his  half-conscious  fi&culties  kept  figuring  the 
events  of  the  night,  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream.  Sud- 
denly he  was  up  and  alert  for  he  fimded  he  heard  the 
preconcerted  signal  of  Hurry  summoning  him  to  the  shore. 
But  all  was  still  w  the  grave  again.  The  canoes  were 
slowly  drifting  northward,  the  thon^tftd  stars  were  ^im« 
mering  in  their  mild  glory  over  his  head,  and  the  forest 
bound  sheet  of  water  lay  embedded  between  its  mountains, 
%s  calm  and  melancholy  as  if  never  troubled  by  the  winds, 
or  brightened  by  a  noonday  sun.  Onoe  more  the  loon 
raised  his  tremulous  cry,  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  alarm  was  explained.  Deerslayer  nd* 
ittsted  his  hard  pillow,  stretched  his  form  in  tke 
•f  the  canoe,  and  slept 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

4*Glear,  pbuaa  Lsmanl    Thy  oontnrtad  hks 

With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 

Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  fonake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 

To  widft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 

Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 

Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sitter's  voice  reproved. 
Thai  I  with  stem  delights  sboald  e*er  have  been  so  moved.'* 

Btwml 

Dat  had  fidrly  dawned  before  the  young  man,  whoa 
we-lMi|[e  1^-itt"  the  Bituation  deacribod  in  tho  loot  ohaptor, 
again  opened  his  ejes.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  he 
started  up,  and  looked  about  him  with  the  eagerness  of 
one  who  suddenly  felt  the  importance  of  accurately  ascer- 
taining his  precise  position.  His  rest  had  been  deep  and 
imdisturbed ;  and  when  he  awoke,  it  was  with  a  clearness 
of  intellect  and  a  readiness  of  resources  that  were  much 
needed  at  that  particular  moment.  The  sun  had  not  risen, 
it  is  true,  but  the  vault  of  heaven  was  rich  with  the  win- 
ning softness  that  ^  brings  and  shuts  the  day,"  while  the 
whole  air  was  filled  with  the  carols  of  birds,  the  hymns  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  Hiese  sounds  first  told  Deerslayer 
the  risks  he  ran.  The  air,  for  wind  it  could  scarce  be 
called,  was  still  light,  it  is  true,  but  it  had  increased  a 
little  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  as  the  canoes  were 
mere  feathers  on  the  water,  they  had  drifted  twice  the  ex 
pected  distance ;  and,  what  was  still  more  dangerous,  had 
approached  so  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  that  here 
rose  precipitously  from  the  eastern  shore,  as  to  render  the 
wrols  of  the  birds  plainly  audible.  This  was  not  the 
worst.  The  third  canoe  had  taken  the  same  direction,  and 
was  slowly  drifting  towards  a  poiit  where  it  must  inevitap 
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blj  touch,  unless  turned  aside  by  a  shift  of  wind,  or  Hq- 
man  hands.  In  other  respects,  notliing  presented  itself  to 
attract  attention,  or  to  awaken  alarm.  The  castle  stood 
on  its  shoal,  nearly  abreast  of  the  canoes,  for  the  drift  had 
amounted  to  miles  in  the  course  of  the  nighty  and  the  ark 
lay  fastened  to  its  |iles,  as  both  had  been  left  so  many 
hours  before. 

As  a  mattei  of  course,  Deerslayer's  attention  was  first 
given  to  the  canoe  ahead.  It  was  already  quite  near  the 
point,  and  a  very  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  sufficed  to  tell 
him  that  it  must  touoh  be&>re  he  could  possibly  overtake 
it.  Just  at  this  moment,  too,  the  wind  inopportunely 
f^shened,  rendering  the  drift  of  the  Hght  craft  much  more 
rapid  than  certain.  Feeling  the  impossibility  <^  prevent- 
ing a  contact  with  the  laud,  the  young  man  wisely  deter- 
mined not  to  heat  himself  with  unnecessary  exertions  ;  but 
tn^  looking  to  Ae  primiiag  of  his  piece,  he  proceeded 
doiHy  and  warily  towards  the  point,  taking  oare  to  oiake  a 
little  cinmity  that  he  might  be  exposed  on  only  one  M^ 
m  he  af^roached. 

The  oanoe  adrift  being  directed  by  no  auch  intel^genoei, 
fHivsiied  its  proper  way,  and  grounded  on  a  small  sunken 
iiocky  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards  from  the  shore. 
Jutl  at  that  moment,  Deerslayer  had  got  abreast  of  tW 
INHBt,  and  turned  the  bows  of  hia  own  boat  to  the  landi 
fimt  casting  loose  his  tow,  that  his  movementa  m^t  bo 
uenonmbered.  The  oaooe  hung  an  instant  on  the  rooki 
Aea  it  rose  a  hair's^breadth  on  an  almost  impereepUUe 
•wi^ll  of  tlie  water,  9wung  round,  ioated  deari  and  reached 
the  strand.  All  this  the  young  man  noted,  but  it  neither 
^iokened  his  pulses,  nor  hastened  his  hand*  If  any  one 
had  been  lyii^  in  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  wai^  he  most 
be  se^,  and  the  utmost  cautk>n  in  approaching  the  shore 
kecame  iudispdnsable;  if  no  one  was  in  ambush,  harry  wan 
Vin^cesaary.  The  point  b^g  nearly  diagonally  opposite 
lu  the  Indian  encampment,  he  hoped  the  last,  though  tha 
former  was  not  only  possible,  but  probable ;  for  the  savages 
were  prompt  in  adopting  all  the  expedients  of  their  partuy 
vi$f  oMXtos  of  warfii^Fe,  aod.  <|aite  likely  had  mac^  9€0^ 
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MHclnii^  the  skofes  for  craft  to  carry  thtm  off  to  iitt 
flftsda  As  a  glance  at  the  lake  from  anj  height  or  pro- 
jectioa  would  expose  the  smallest  object  on  its  sur&oe, 
tibere  was  little  hope  that  either  of  the  canoes  would  pass 
Bsseen ;  and  Indian  sagacttj  needed  bo  lastructioii  to  tell 
which  waj  a  boat  or  a  log  would  drift,  wh^i  the  direction 
ef  the  wind  was  known.  As  Deerslayer  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  land,  the  stroke  of  his  paddle  grew  slower, 
his  eye  beciime  more  watchful,  and  his  ears  and  nflBtnh 
almost  dilated  with  the  effort  to  detect  any  lurking  danger 
Twas  a  trying  moment  for  a  novice,  nor  was  there  the 
encouragement  which  eren  the  timid  sometimes  feel,  when 
eonscious  of  being  observed  and  commended.  He  was  en^ 
imly  alone,  thrown  on  his  own  resonroes,  and  was  dieered 
by  no  friendly  eye,  emb^ened  by  no  enooosaging  yoice. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  the  most  experi- 
enced veteran  in  forest  wai&re  could  not  have  behaved 
better.  Equally  free  fWim  recklessness  and  hesitatbn,  his 
advance  was  marked  by  a  sort  of  philosophical  prudence, 
tbst  appeared  to  render  him  superior  to  all  motives  but 
(hose  which  were  best  calculated  to  effect  his  purposob 
Siieh  was  the  commencement  of  a  career  in  forest  exploits^ 
that  afterwards  rendered  this  man,  in  his  way,  and  under 
the  limits  of  his  habits  and  opportunities,  aa  renowned  aa 
uany  a  hero  whose  name  has  adorned  the  pages  of  worka 
more  celebrated  than  legends  simple  as  ours  can  ever  be- 


When  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the.  shore,  Deerslayer 
vose  in  the  canoe,  gave  three  or  four  vigorous  strokes  with 
tlie  paddle,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  nnpel  the  bark  t» 
kuid^  and  then  quickly  laying  aside  the  instrument  of  labovv 
ha  seized  that  d  war.  He  was  in  the  very  act  of  raising 
tiie  rifle,  when  a  sharp  report  was  followed  by  the  buzz  of 
«  bnllet,  that  passed  so  near  his  body  as  to  cause  him  in* 
-oluntarily  to  start.  The  next  instant  Deerslayer  sla^ 
^eneedf  and  fell  his  whole  length  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.' 
A  yell — it  came  from  a  single  voice — ^^  followed,  and  an 
Indian  leaped  from  the  bjshes  upon  the  open  area  of  the 
f^'xmu  bounding  towards  the  canoe.     This  was  the  moment 
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the  young  man  desired.  He  rose  on  the  lAstanty  and 
leveled  his  own  rifle  at  his  unoovered  foe ;  but  his  finger 
hesitated  about  pulling  the  trigger  on  one  whom  he  held 
at  such  a  disadvantage.  This  little  delay,  probably,  saved 
the  life  of  the  Indian,  who  bounded  back  into  the  cover 
as  swiftly  as  he  had  broken  out  of  it.  In  the  mean  timr 
Deerslayer  had  been  swiftly  approaching  the  land,  and  his 
own  canoe  reached  the  point  just  as  his  enemy  disappeared. 
As  its  movements  had  not  been  directed,  it  touched  the 
shore  a  few  yards  from  the  other  boat ;  and  though  the 
rifle  of  his  foe  had  to  be  loaded,  there  was  not  time  to 
secure  his  prize,  and  to  carry  it  beyond  danger,  before  he 
would  be  exposed  to  another  shot  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  did  not  pause  an  instant,  but  dashed 
into  the  woods  and  sought  a  cover. 

On  the  immediate  point  there  was  a  small  open  area, 
partly  in  native  grass,  and  partly  beach,  but  a  douse  fringe 
of  bushes  lined  its  upper  side.  This  narrow  belt  of  dwarf 
vegetation  passed,  one  issued  immediately  into  the  high  and 
gloomy  vaults  of  the  forest.  The  land  was  tolerably  level 
for  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  then  it  rose  precipitously  in  a 
mountain-side.  The  trees  were  tall,  large,  and  so  free  from 
underbrush,  that  they  resembled  vast  columns,  irregularly 
scattered,  upholding  a  dome  of  leaves.  Although  they 
stood  tolerably  close  together,  for  their  ages  and  size,  the 
eye  could  penetrate  to  considerable  distances ;  and  bodies 
of  men,  even,  might  have  engaged  beneath  their  cover,  with 
concert  and  intelligence. 

Deerslayer  knew  that  his  adversary  must  be  employed 
in  re-loading,  unless  he  had  fled.  The  former  proved  to 
be  the  case,  for  the  young  man  had  no  sooner  placed  him- 
ielf  behind  a  tree,  than  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  arm  of 
the  Iidian,  his  body  being  concealed  by  an  oak,  in  tbo  very 
act  of  forcing  the  leathered  bullet  home.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  spring  forward,  and  decide  the 
^affair  by  a  close  assault  on  his  unprepared  foe '  but  every 
feeluig  of  Deerslayer  revolted  at  such  a  step,  although  hk 
awn  life  had  just  been  attempted  from  a  cover.  He  was 
fat  unpractioed  in  the  ruthless  expedients  of  savage  war 
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fiure,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  except  oj  tradition  avid 
iheorjy  and  it  struck  him  as  an  on&ir  advantage  to  assail 
an  unarmed  foe.  His  color  had  heightened,  his  eye 
frowned,  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  all  his  energies 
were  collected  and  ready ;  hut,  instead  of  advancing  to  fire, 
he  dropped  his  rifle  to  the  usual  position  of  a  sportsman  in 
readiness  to  catch  his  aim,  and  muttered  to  himself  unooi^- 
acious  that  he  was  speaking  — 

^  No,  no  —  that  may  be  rednskin  war&re,  but  it's  not  a 
Christian's  gifts.  Let  the  miscreant  charge,  and  then  well 
take  it  out  like  men ;  for  the  canoe  he  miut  not,  and  shatt 
not  have.  No,  no  ;  let  him  have  time  to  load,  and  Qod 
will  take  care  of  the  right !  " 

All  this  time  the  Indian  had  been  so  intent  on  his  own 
movements,  that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  his  enemy  was 
in  the  wood.  His  only  apprehension  was,  that  tlie  canoe 
would  be  recovered  and  carried  away  before  he  might  be 
in  readiness  to  prevent  it.  He  had  sought  the  cover  from 
habit,  but  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fringe  of  bushes, 
and  could  be  at  the  margin  of  the  fi)rest  in  readiness  to  fire 
in  a  moment  The  distance  between  him  and  his  enemy 
was  about  fifty  yards,  and  the  trees  were  so  arranged  by 
nature  that  the  line  of  sight  was  not  interrupted,  except  by 
the  particular  trees  behind  which  each  party  stood. 

His  rifie  was  no  sooner  loaded,  than  the  savage  glanced 
around  him,  and  advanced  incautiously  as  regarded  the 
real,  but  stealthily  as  respected  the  fancied  position  of  his 
enemy,  until  he  was  fairly  exposed.  Then  Deerslayer 
stepped  from  behind  his  own  cover,  and  hailed  him. 

**  This-a-way,  red-skin  ;  this-a-way,  if  you're  looking  for 
me,"  he  called  out  ^^  I'm  young  in  war,  but  not  so  yonng 
as  to  stand  on  an  open  beach  to  be  shot  down  like  an  owl, 
bj  daylight  It  rests  on  yourself  whether  it's  peace  or  war 
atween  us ;  for  my  gifts  are  white  gifts,  and  I'm  not  one 
of  them  that  thinks  it  valiant  to  slay  human  mortals,  singly, 
m  the  woods." 

The  savage  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  sudden  dis- 
covery of  the  dacger  he  ran.  He  had  a  little  knowledge 
if  English,  however,  and  caught  th3  drift  of  the  other's 
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neaaing.  He  was  dso  too  well  schooled  to  betraj  atom, 
bat,  dropping  the  batt  of  his  rifle  to  the  eaith,  wiUi  aa  air 
of  confideQce,  he  made  a  gesture  of  lofty  coartesj.  AL 
this  was  ebne  with  the  ease  and  self-possession  of  one  aoeos- 
tomed  to  consider  no  man  his  superior.  In  the  imdst  of 
this  oonsummate  acting,  however,  the  rolcano  that  raged 
within  caused  his  ejes  to  glare,  aad  his  nostrils  to  dilate, 
Gke  those  of  some  wild  beast  that  is  suddenly  prevented 
from  taking  the  £siitai  leap. 

^Two  oanoes/'  he  said,  in  the  deep  guttarai  tones  of  his 
eaoe,  holding  up  the  number  of  ^gers  he  mentioned,  by 
way  of  preventing  mistakes ;  ^^  one  for  you  — -  one  lor 
me." 

^  No,  no,  Mii^o,  that  will  never  do.  You  own  neither ; 
and  neither  shall  you  have,  as  long  as  I  can  prev«iit  it.  I 
know  it's  war  atween  your  people  and  mine,  bat  th«t*S  no 
reason  why  human  mortals  should  slay  each  other,  like 
lavage  ereatur's  that  meet  in  the  woods ;  go  your  way, 
dien^  and  leave  me  to  go  mine.  The  worid  is  large 
enough  lor  us  both ;  and  when  we  meet  fidrly  in  battle, 
why,  the  Lord  wiH  order  the  £ite  of  each  of  us." 

<^  Good !  "  exclaimed  the  Indian ;  <<  my  brother  missioii- 
iry  —  great  talk ;  all  about  Manitou.'' 

"  Not  so  —  not  so,  warrior.  I'm  n<rt  good  enough  to 
the  Moravians,  and  am  too  good  for  most  of  the  other 
vagabonds  that  preach  about  in  the  woods.  No,  no ;  Fni 
only  a  hunter,  as  yet,  though  afore  the  peace  is  made,  'tia 
like  enough  there'll  be  oceasiou  to  strike  a  blow  at  some 
of  your  peofde.  Still,  I  wish  it  to  be  done  in  taxt  fight, 
and  noi  in  a  quarrel  about  the  ownership  of  a  miserable 
eanoe." 

^Qoodl  My  brother  very  young  —  but  he  is  very 
wise.  Littifi  warrior — great  talker.  Chie^  sometimes, 
m  GounciL" 

^  I  don't  know  this,  nor  do  I  say  it,  Injio,"  returned 
Deerslayer,  coloring  a  little  at  tl  e  ill-concealed  sarcasm 
of  ihe  other's  manner ;  ^  I  look  forward  to  a  lifo  in  the 
woods,  «nd  I  only  hope  it  nuty  be  a  peaceable  one.  AH 
fovmg  men  must  go  on  the  war-patli,  when  there's  ocoi^ 
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dbii,  bm  wmr  isn't  ii«edfy)y  nuuMocre.  IVe  seen  eaoo^ 
«f  the  kfll,  this  Terj  night,  to  know  tlial  Provideiiee 
frowns  on  it ;  and  I  now  invite  you  to  go  your  own  way 
while  I  go  mine;  and  hope  that  we  may  part  M'nds.'' 

^Goodl  My  brother  has  two  scalp — gray  hair  imdm 
foiher.     Old  idsdom  —  young  tongue.'' 

Here  the  bkwbq^  advanced  with  confidence,  his  baad 
extended,  hiB  &ce  smfling,  and  his  whole  bearing  deleting 
mtuty  and  vespeot  Deeralayer  met  his  o^red  friendship 
In  a  proper  epirit,  and  they  shook  hands  cordially,  eacb 
eadeayoring  to  assure  Uie  other  of  his  soieerity  and  des^ 
Co  be  «l  peace*. 

^Ail  hare  hk  ew*»,^  said-  the  Indian;  *^my  canoe, 
mine  ;  your  canoe,  your'-  Go  look ;  if  yonr'n,  you  keep ; 
if  mine,  I  keep." 

^  That's  just,  red-skin ;  though  you  muift  be  wrong  ki 
blinking  the  oanoe  your  property.  Howsever,  seein*  is 
bdicTin',  and  well  go  down  to  the  ehore,  where  you  mny 
look  with  your  own  eyes ;  for  it's  likely  you'll  object  to 
trusdn'  atoo^ther  to  miae." 

The  Indian  uttered  hi»  fitvorite  exclamation  of  **  Good  1 " 
and  then  they  walked  side  by  side,  towards  the  shore. 
There  was  no  a|»parent  distrust  in  the  manner  of  either, 
the  Indian  moving  in  adv<>nce,  as  if  he  wished  to  show  his 
oompanion  that  he  4ad  not  fear  tmving  his  back  to  him. 
As  liiey  readied  the  open  ground,  the  former  pointed  to* 
wards  Deerdayer's  boat,  and  said  emphatically  — 

«No  mlne*-pale-fiioe  canoe.  Tht$  red*man^  No 
fpaat  ether  man'e  canoe —  want  his  own."* 

^  ToQ^re  wrong,  red-skm,  you're  altogether  wrong.  TUa 
janoe  was  left  in  old  Butter's  keeping,  and  is  Ms'n  accord* 
s»g  to  all  law,  red  or  white,  till  its  owner  comes  to  dain 
it  Here's  the  seats  and  the  stitching  of  the  bark  to  speak 
In  ihemeelves.  No  man  erer  know'd  an  Injin  to  turn  off 
^ndi  work." 

^Goodl  My  brother  little  old— lug  wisdom.  Ifijln 
%o  asake  hinu     White  man's  work." 

^I'm  g)%d  you  think  so,  lor  holding  o'ftt  to  the  contrafj 
mfgtit  have  awde  ill  blood  lAween  us    every  one  having 
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4  ri^t  to  take  possession  of  his  own.  Til  just  shOY«  the 
canoe  out  of  reach  of  dispute  at  once,  as  the  quickest  way 
of  settling  difficulties." 

While  Deerslayer  was  speaking,  he  put  a  foot  agalnsi 
(he  end  of  the  light  boat,  and  giving  a  vigorous  shove,  he 
sent  it  out  into  the  lake  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  where, 
taking  the  true  current,  it  would  necessarily  float  past  the 
point,  and  be  in  no  further  danger  of  coming  ashore.  The 
savage  started  at  this  ready  and  decided  expedient,  and 
bis  companion  saw  that  he  cast  a  hurried  and  fierce  glance 
at  his  own  canoe,  or  that  which  contained  the  paddles. 
The  change  of  manner,  however,  was  but  momentary,  and 
then  the  Iroquois  resumed  his  air  of  friendliness,  and  a 
•mile  of  satisfaction. 

"  Good ! "  he  repeated,  with  stronger  emphasis  than 
ever.  ^^  Young  head,  old  mind.  Know  how  to  settle 
quarreL  Farewell,  brother.  He  go  to  house  in  water  — 
muskrat  house  —  Injin  go  to  camp;  teU  chie&  no  find 
canoe." 

Deerslayer  was  not  sorry  to  hear  this  proposal,  for  he 
felt  anxious  to  join  the  females,  and  he  took  the  offered 
hand  of  the  Indian  very  willingly.  The  parting  words 
were  friend]  y,  and  while  the  red-man  walked  calmly 
towards  the  wood,  with  the  rifie  in  the  hoUow  of  his  arm, 
without  once  looking  back  in  uneasiness  or  distrust,  the 
white  man  moved  towards  the  remainiug  canoe,  carrying 
his  piece  in  the  same  pacific  manner,  it  is  true,  but  ke^ 
ing  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  movements  of  the  other. 
This  distrust,  however,  seemed  to  be  altogether  uncalled 
for,  and  as  if  ashamed  to  have  entertained  it,  the  young 
man  averted  his  look,  and  stepped  carelessly  up  to  his 
boat.  Here  he  began  to  push  the  canoe  from  the  shore, 
and  to  make  his  other  preparations  for  departing.  He 
night  have  been  thus  employed  a  minute,  when,  happen- 
ing  to  tmrn  his  face  towards  the  land,  his  quick  and  certain 
•)ye  told  him,  at  a  glance,  the  imminent  jeopardy  in  which 
his  life  was  placed.  The  black,  ferodo^is  eyes  of  the  sar 
age  were  glancing  on  him,  like  those  of  the  crouching 
tigci-,  through  a  small  opening  in  the  bushes,  and  the  mui« 
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lie  of  his  rifle  seemed  already  to  be  openiug  in  a  line  with 
his  own  body. 

Then,  indeed,  the  long  practice  of  Deerslayer,  as  a  hun- 
ter, did  him  good  service.  Accustomed  to  fire  with  the 
deer  on  the  bound,  and  often  when  the  precipe  position  of 
the  animal's  body  had  in  a  manner  to  be  guessed  at,  he 
used  the  same  expedients  here.  To  cock  and  poise  hit 
rifle  were  the  acts  of  a  single  moment  and  a  single  motion ; 
tnen  aiming  almost  without  sighting,  he  fired  into  the 
bushes  where  he  knew  a  body  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  appalling  countenance  which  alone  was  visible. 
There  was  not  time  to  raise  the  piece  any  higher,  or  to 
take  a  more  deliberate  aim.  So  rapid  were  his  move- 
ments that  both  parties  discharged  their  pieces  at  the  same 
instant,  the  concussions  mingling  in  one  report.  The 
mountains,  indeed,  gave  back  but  a  single  echk>.  Deer- 
slayer  dropped  his  piece,  and  stood  with  head  erect,  steady 
as  one  of  the  pines  in  the  calm  of  a  June  morning,  watch- 
ing the  result;  while  the  savage  gave  the  yell  that  has 
become  historical  for  its  appalling  influence,  leaped  through 
the  bushes,  and  came  bounding  across  the  open  ground, 
flourishing  a  tomahawk.  Still  Deerslayer  moved  not,  but 
Biood  with  his  unloaded  rifle  fallen  against  his  shoulders, 
while,  with  a  hunter's  habits,  his  hands  were  mechanically 
feeling  for  the  powder-horn  and  chstrger.  When  about 
forty  feet  from  his  enemy,  the  savage  hurled  his  keen 
weapon ;  but  it  was  with  an  eye  so  vacant,  and  a  hand  so 
unsteady  and  feeble,  that  the  young  man  caught  it  by  the 
handle  as  it  was  flying  past  him.  At  that  instant  the 
Indian  staggered  and  fell  his  whole  length  on  the  ground. 

•I  know'd  it — I  knoVd  it!"  exclaimed  Deerslayer, 
•vho  was  already  preparing  to  force  a  fresh  bullet  into  hii 
ifle ;  '^  I  know'd  it  must  come  to  this,  as  sooo  as  I  had 
got  the  range  from  the  creatur's  eyes.  A  man  sights  %U4l< 
denly,  and  fires  quick  when  his  own  life's  in  danger ;  yes, 
I  know'd  it  would  come  to  this.  I  was  about  the  nun- 
iredth  part  of  a  second  too  quick  for  him,  or  it  might  htivti 
:^een  bad  for  me !  The  riptyle's  bullet  has  junt  grazed  my 
vide  —  but  say  what  you  will  for  or  ag'in  'em,  a  red-skio 
"  s 
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is  by  no  means  as  sartain  with  powder  and  ball  as  a  wluta 
man.  Their  gifts  don't  seem  to  lie  that-a-waj.  Even 
Chingachgook,  great  as  he  is  in  other  matters,  isn't  down- 
right deadly  with  the  rifle." 

By  this  time  the  piece  was  reloaded,  and  Deerslayer, 
after  tossing  the  tomahawk  into  the  canoe,  advanced  to  his 
Tiedni,  and  stood  over  him,  leaning  on  his  rifle,  in  melan- 
choly attention.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  which  he  had 
seen  a  man  fall  in  battle  —  it  was  the  first  fellow-creature 
Dgainst  whom  he  had  ever  seriously  raised  his  own  hand. 
The  sensations  were  novel ;  and  regret,  with  the  freshness 
of  our  better  feelings,  nungled  with  his  triumph.  The 
Indian  was  not  dead,  though  shot  directly  through  the 
body.  He  lay  on  his  back  motionless,  but  his  eyes,  now 
full  of  consciousness,  watched  each  action  of  his  victor  — 
as  the  fallen  iMrd  regards  the  fowler  —  jealous  of  every 
movement  The  man  probably  expected  the  fatal  blow 
whidi  was  to  precede  the  loss  of  his  scalp ;  or  perhaps  he 
unticipated  that  this  latter  act  of  cruelty  would  precede  his 
death.  Deerslayer  read  his  thoughts;  and  he  found  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  relieving  the  apprehensions  of 
the  helpless  savage. 

**  No,  no,  red-skin,"  he  said ;  "  you've  nothing  more  to 
fear  from  me.  I  am  of  a  Christian  stock,  and  scalping  is 
not  of  my  gifts.  Til  just  make  sartidn  of  your  rifle,  and 
then  come  back  and  do  you  what  sarvice  I  can.  Though 
here  I  can't  stay  much  longer,  as  the  crack  of  three  rifles 
will  be  apt  to  bring  some  of  your  devils  down  upon  me.'' 

The  dose  of  this  was  said  in  a  sort  of  a  soliloquy,  as  the 
young  man  went  in  quest  of  the  fallen  rifle.  The  pieob 
was  found  where  its  owner  had  dropped  it,  and  tvbs  inmie> 
^tely  put  into  the  canoe.  Jiaying  his  own  rifle  at  its 
tide,  Deerslayer  then  returned  and  stood  over  the  Indian 
•gain. 

"  All  inmity  atween  you  and  me's  at  an  ind,  red-ckin," 
he  said ;  ^  and  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  on  the  score 
of  the  scalp,  or  any  farther  injury.  My  gifts  are  whiter 
■A  Fve  tc^d  you;  and  I  hope  my  conduct  will  be  wliita 
idsot" 


"  Deenlayer  raised  the  Indian  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  lake.  Here 
he  first  helped  him  to  take  an  attitude  in  which  he  could  appease  his  burning 
thirst."    Page  115. 
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Could  iodcs  hare  coureyed  all  they  neaat^  it  Is  pfoMMi 
f>eerslaji»r*8  innooeDt  vanity  ob  the  subject  of  color  wmM 
hare  beea  rebuked  a  litde ;  but  he  comprehended  the 
gratitude  that  was  expressed  in  the  eyes  of  the  dyhig 
savage,  without  in  the  least  deteetisg  the  bitter  naxceam 
that  struggled  with  the  better  feeling. 

**  Water  1 "  ejaculated  the  thirsty  and  unfortuAate  cre*^ 
tuie  ;  **  give  poor  Injia  water.** 

<<  Aye,  water  you  shall  have,  if  yon  drink  the  lake  dry. 
HI  just  carry  you  down  to  it,  that  yon  may  take  your  fitt. 
This  is  the  way,  they  tell  me,  wi&  all  wounded  people-^ 
water  is  their  greatest  eomlbrt  and  delight." 

80  saying,  De^rslayer  raised  the  Indian  in  his  arms,  and 
oarried  him  to  the  lake.  Here  he  fint  helped  him  to  ftaks 
an  attitude  in  wiiich  he  could  appease  his  burning  thtrst ; 
after  which  he  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  and  took  the  head 
ef  his  wounded  adversary  in  his  own  lap,  and  endeavored 
to  soothe  his  anguish  i&  the  best  manner  he  could. 

^  It  would  be  msotbl  in  me  to  tell  you  your  time  had&*4 
eome,  warrior,"  he  commenced,  <*aad  therefore  I'tt  not  say 
it  You've  passed  the  middle  age  idready,  and,  considerm' 
the  sort  of  lives  ye  lead,  yomr  days  hare  been  pretty  well 
filled.  The  prindpal  thing  now,  is  to  look  forward  to 
what  comes  next.  Nnther  red-skin  nor  pide-face,  on  the 
whole,  calculates  much  on  sleepin'  forever ;  but  both  ex« 
pect  to  live  in  another  world.  Each  has  his  gifts,  and  will 
lie  judged  by  'em,  and,  I  suppose,  you've  thought  these 
matters  over  enough,  not  to  stand  in  need  of  sarmons  wheu 
the  trial  comes.  You'll  find  you  ha^^y  hunting-grounds^ 
if  you've  been  a  just  Injin ;  if  an  onjust,  you'll  meet  your 
desarts  in  another  way.  I've  my  own  idees  about  ^ese 
things;  but  you're  too  eld  and  exper'enced  to  need  any 
explanations  from  one  as  young  as  I." 

'^  Good ! "  ejaculated  the  Indian,  whose  voice  mtained 
Its  depth  even  as  life  ebbed  away;  <* young  head  —  old 
wisdom ! " 

^  It's  sometimes  a  consolation,  when  the  ind  comes,  to 
know  that  them  we've  harmed,  or  tried  to  harm,  forgive 
u.     I  su|^Kne  natur'  seefcs  this  relief,  by  wsy  of  getting  a 
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IMtfdon  on  'artli ;  as  we  never  can  know  wheiber  lie  pai^ 
dons,  whi>  is  all  in  all,  till  judgment  itself  comes.  It's 
soothing  to  know  that  aivy  pardon  at  such  times  ;  and  that, 
I  conclude,  is  the  secret.  Now,  as  for  myself,  I  overlook 
altogether  jour  designs  ag^in  my  life ;  first,  because  no 
harm  came  of  'em  ;  next,  because  it's  your  gifts,  and  uator*, 
and  trainin',  and  I  ought  not  to  have  trusted  you  at  all ; 
and,  finally  and  chiefiy,  because  I  can  bear  no  ill-will  :o  a 
dying  man,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.  So  put  your 
heart  at  ease,  so  &r  as  Fm  consarned ;  you  know  best 
what  other  matters  ought  to  trouble  you,  or  what  ought  to 
give  you  satisfaction  in  so  trying  a  moment" 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  had  some  of  the  fearful 
glimpses  of  the  unknown  state  of  being  which  Grod,  in  mercy 
seems  at  times  to  afford  to  all  the  human  race ;  but  they 
were  necessarily  in  conformity  with  his  habits  and  preja« 
dices.  Like  most  of  his  people,  and  like  too  many  of  our 
own,  he  thought  more  of  dying  in  a  way  to  gain  applause 
among  those  he  left  than  to  secure  a  better  state  of  ex- 
istence hereafter.  While  Deerslayer  was  speaking,  his 
mind  was  a  little  bewildered,  though  he  felt  that  the  inten- 
tion was  good ;  and  when  he  had  done,  a  regret  passed 
over  his  spirit  that  none  of  his  own  tribe  V9%r^  present  to 
witness  his  stoicism,  under  extreme  bodily  suffering,  and 
the  firmness  with  which  he  met  his  end.  With  the  high 
innate  courtesy  that  so  often  distinguishes  the  Indian  war- 
I  ;or  bdbre  he  becomes  corrupted  by  too  much  intercourse 
with  the  worst  dass  of  the  white  men,  he  endeavored  to 
express  his  thankfulness  for  the  other's  good  intentions, 
and  to  let  him  uuderstiiud  that  they  were  appreciated. 

^'  Good ! "  he  repeated,  for  this  was  an  English  word 
much  used  by  the  savages,  ^'goodl  young  head;  young 
heatiy  too.  Old  heart  tough ;  no  shed  tear.  Hear  Indiao 
when  he  die,  and  no  want  to  lie  —  what  he  call  him  ?  " 

^  Deerslayer  is  the  name  I  bear  now,  though  the  Delft- 
Fares  have  said  that  wheu  I  get  back  from  this  war-path. 
i  shall  have  a  more  manly  title,  provided  I  can  'arn  one." 

"That  good  name  for  boy  —  poor  name  for  warrior 
He  g«t  better  quick.     No  fear   ik&rey* — the  navage  ha'i 
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i^rength  sufficient,  under  the  strong  excitement  he  felt,  to 
raise  a  hand  and  tap  the  young  man  on  his  breast,  —  ^*  eje 
sartain — finger  lightning  —  aim,  death  —  great  warrior 
soon.  No  Deerslayer  —  Hawkeye  —  Hawkeye  —  Hawk« 
eye.     Shake  hand." 

Deerslayer — or  Hawkeye,  as  the  youth  was  then  firht 
named  for  in  after  years  he  bore  the  appellation  through- 
out all  that  region  —  Deerslayer  took  the  hand  of  the  sav- 
age, whose  last  breath  was  drawn  in  that  attitude,  gasing 
in  admiration  at  the  countenance  of  a  stranger,  who  had 
shown  so  much  readiness,  skill,  and  firmness,  in  a  scene 
that  was  equally  tiying  and  noveL  When  the  reader  re* 
members  it  is  the  h%hest  gratification  an  Indian  can  receive 
to  see  his  enemy  betray  weakness,  he  will  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  conduct  which  had  extorted  so  great  a 
concession  at  such  a  moment. 

^'  His  spirit  has  fied  I  "  said  Deerslayer,  in  a  suppressed, 
melancholy  voice.  ^  Ah's  me  !  Well,  to  this  we  must  all 
oome,  sooner  or  later ;  and  he  is  happiest,  let  his  skin  be 
of  what  color  it  may,  who  is  best  fitted  to  meet  it  Here 
lies  the  body  of  no  doubt  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  soul  is 
already  fiying  towards  its  heaven  or  hell,  whether  that  be 
ft  happy  hunting-ground,  a  place  scant  of  game,  regions  of 
glory,  according  to  Moravian  doctrine,  or  fiames  of  fire ! 
So  it  happens,  too,  as  regards  other  matters  !  Here  have 
old  Hutter  and  Hurry  Harry  got  themselves  into  difficulty, 
if  they  haven't  got  themselves  into  torment  and  death,  and 
all  for  a  bounty  that  luck  offers  to  me  in  what  many  would 
think  a  lawful  and  suitable  manner.  But  not  a  Earthing  of 
•Bcb  money  shall  cross  my  hand.  White  I  was  born, 
and  white  will  I  die;  clinging  to  color  to  the  last,  even 
though  the  king's  majesty,  his  governors,  and  all  his  coun* 
eik,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  forget  from  what 
they  come,  and  where  they  hope  to  go,  and  all  for  a  little 
advantage  in  war&re.  No,  no,  warrior,  hand  of  mine 
■hall  nevei  molest  your  scalp,  and  so  your  soul  may  rest 
in  peace  on  the  p'int  of  making  a  decent  appearance  when 
the  body  comes  to  join  it,  in  your  own  land  of  spirits." 

Deerslayer  arose  as  soon  aa  he  had  spoken.     Then  he 
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placed  ^  bodj  a^  tke  dead  man  in  •  %\Vkuyg  postmy  wJk 
ttt  baek  against  the  little  rook,  taking  the  Bocessary  care  to 
prevent  k  from  Mling  or  in  fmy  way  settling  into  an  atti- 
tode  that  might  be  thought  onseemly  bj  the  seniitive, 
though  wild  notions  of  a  savage.  Wh^  thin  duty  was 
performed,  the  joPiig  man  stood  gaaing  at  (iie  giim  coim* 
tenanoe  of  his  fiiken  foe,  in  a  sort  of  melancholy  ahoferao* 
tmu  As  wag  his  practice,  however,  a  habit  gained  by  liv- 
ing so  much  alone  in  the  forest,  he  then  began  again  to 
give  vtteraaoe  to  his  thougiits  aad  feelings  aloud. 

^  I  didn't  wiih  your  life,  red-skin,"  he  said,  ^  but  you  left 
me  no  choice  atween  killing  or  being  killed.  £aoh  party 
acted  aecmrding  to  his  gifts,  I  suppose,  and  blame  oan  lig^t 
on  neither.  You  were  treacherous,  according  to  yom 
natnr*  in  war,  and  I  was  a  little  oversight&d,  as  I'm  i^t  to 
be  in  trusting  others.  Well,  this  is  my  first  batth»  with  a 
hiHnan  mortal,  though  it's  not  likely  to  be  die  last  I  have 
fou't  moot  of  the  creatur's  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears, 
wolves,  painters,  and  oatamosntt,  but  this  is  the  beginniog 
with  the  redndLins.  If  I  was  Injin  bora,  now,  I  might  teil 
of  this,  or  carry  in  the  scalp,  and  boast  of  the  expl'ite  afore 
the  whole  tribe ;  or,  if  my  ifdmy  had  tmly  been  ev«n  a 
bear,  'twould  have  been  nat'ral  and  proper  to  let  everyboc^ 
know  what  had  happened  ;  bat  I  don't  well  see  how  I'm  to 
let  even  Chingachgook  into  this  secret,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
done  only  by  boasting  witJi  a  white  tongue.  And  why 
should  I  wish  to  boast  of  it  a'ter  all  ?  If  s  slaying  a  fauman^ 
although  he  was  a  savage ;  and  how  do  I  know  that  he  wak 
a  just  Injin  ;  and  that  he.  has  not  been  taken  away  suddenly 
to  anytiiing  but  happy  hnnting-grounds.  When  It's  onsar* 
tain  whether  good  or  evil  has  been  done,  the  wisest  way  k 
•ot  to  bo  boastful  •*-  still,  I  tfurnld  like  Chingadigook  to 
know  that  I  haven't  discredited  the  D^awares,  or  my  train- 
ingr 

Part  of  this  was  uttered  aloud,  while  part  was  merely 
muttered  between  the  speaker's  teeth ;  his  more  conftdeni 
opiBioi»  enjoying  the  first  advantage,  while  his  doubts  were 
expressed  in  the  latter  mode.  Soliloqay  and  reflection 
received  a  startling  tnfcerruptioii,  however,  by  the  sudden 
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AlfitaruMe  of  a  seconii  locBaii  ob  the  kke  9hm%  a  ftw 
kaiMlred  yards  frooa  the  point.  This  maa,  endentlj 
another  scout,  who  had  prokMy  been  drawn  to  the  plaoe 
by  the  repoirtB  of  the  rifles,  hrok«  out  of  the  forest  with  so 
little  caHtion  that  Deerslajer  caught  a  view  of  his  penon 
hefore  ha  was  himself  discovered.  When  the  latter  event 
did  oocar,  as  was  the  case  a  moment  later,  the  savage  gave 
a  load  yell,  which  was  answered  by  a  dozen  voiees  ft*oni 
iifihrent  {larts  of  the  moontaiaHsi^e.  There  was  no  longer 
any  time  for  delay ;  in  another  minute  tlM  boat  was  tpiU 
ting  the  shoire  undn-  long  and  steady  sweeps  of  die  paddle. 
As  soon  as  Deerslayer  betieved  himself  to  be  at  a  aafo 
tdtstance,  be  oeased  his  effi>rts,  permitting  the  little  burk  to 
dr^  while  he  leisurely  to(^  a  survey  of  ihe  state  of  things. 
The  oanoe  first  sent  adrift  was  floating  before  the  air,  quite 
a  quarter  of  a  mtie  abofve  him,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the 
shore  than  he  wished,  now  that  he  knew  more  of  the  sav- 
ages were  so  near  at  hand.  The  canoe  shoved  from  the 
point  was  within  a  fow  yards  of  him,  he  having  directed  his 
own  course  Inwards  it  on  quitting  the  land.  The  dead 
Indian  lay  in  grim  quiet  where  he  had  left  him,  the  warrior 
who  had  shown  himself  £xmi  the  forest  had  already  van- 
Iflfaed,  and  the  woods  themselves  were  as  silent  and  seem- 
ingly deserted  as  the  day  they  came  fresh  foom  tiie  hands 
o£  iheir  groat  Creator.  This  porofosBBd  stillness,  however, 
lasted  but  a  moment.  When  time  had  been  given  to  the 
scouts  of  the  enemy  to  reconnoitre,  they  burst  out  of  the 
thicket  ap<m  ^e  naked  point,  filling  the  air  with  yells  of 
fury  at  discovering  the  death  of  their  oompanion.  These 
eries  were  immediately  succeeded  by  shouts  of  deli^  when 
they  readied  the  body  and  clustmd  eagerly  anxuMl  it 
Deerslayer  was  a  sufficient  adept  in  the  usages  of  the  na- 
tives to  understand  the  reason  of  the  change.  The  yell 
was  the  customary  lamentati<m  at  the  loss  of  a  warrior,  the 
shout  a  sign  of  rejoicing  tiiat  the  conqueror  had  not  been 
ahle  to  secure  the  sealp  ;  the  trophy,  without  which  a  vic- 
ory  is  never  considered  complete.  The  distance  at  which 
tiM  oaaoes  lay  probaUy  prevented  any  attempts  to  injure 
4m  eonqoerar,  the  Amorioan  Indian,  like  the  panther  o' 
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his  own  woods,  seldom  making  any  effort  against  his  Ibt 
unless  tolerably  certain  it  is  under  drcomstances  that  maj 
be  expected  to  prove  effective. 

As  the  young  man  had  no  longer  any  motive  to  remain 
near  the  point,  he  prepared  to  collect  his  canoes,  in  order 
to  tow  them  off  to  the  castle.  That  nearest  was  soon  in 
tow,  when  he  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  other,  which  was 
all  this  time  floating  up  the  lake.  The  eye  of  Deerslayer 
was  no  sooner  fastened  on  this  last  boat,  than  it  staruck 
him  that  it  was  nearer  to  the  shore  than  it  would  have 
been  had  it  merely  followed  the  course  of  the  gentle  cur- 
rent of  air.  He  began  to  suspect  the  influence  of  some 
unseen  current  in  the  water,  and  he  quickened  his  ezer* 
tions,  in  order  io  regain  possesion  of  it  before  it  could 
drifb  in  to  a  dangerous  proximity  to  the  woods.  On  get- 
ting nearer,  he  thought  that  the  canoe  had  a  perceptible 
motion  through  the  water,  and,  as  it  lay  broadside  to  the 
air,  that  this  motion  was  taking  it  towards  the  land.  A 
few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  paddle  carried  him  still  nearer, 
when  the  mystery  was  explained.  Somediing  was  evi- 
dently in  motion  on  the  off-side  of  the  canoe,  or  that  which 
was  Airthest  from  himself,  and  closer  scrutiny  showed  that 
it  was  a  naked  human  arm.  An  Indian  was  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  was  propelling  it  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly to  the  shore,  using  his  hand  as  a  paddle.  Deer- 
dayer  understood  the  whole  artifice  at  a  glance.  A  sav- 
age had  swum  off  to  the  boat  while  he  was  occupied  with 
his  enemy  on  the  point,  got  possession,  and  was  using  these 
means  to  urge  it  to  the  shore. 

Satisfied  that  the  man  in  the  canoe  could  have  no  arms, 
Deerslayer  did  not  hesitate  to  dash  dose  alongside  of  the 
retiring  boat,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  raise  his 
owr  rifle.  As  soon  as  the  wash  of  the  water,  which  he 
mnde  in  approaching,  became  audible  to  the  prostrate  sav- 
age, the  latter  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion that  proved  how  completely  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

^  If  you've  enjoyed  yourself  enough  in  that  canoe,  red 
•kin,"  Deerslayer  coolly  observed,  stopping  his  own  < 
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in  tafficient  time  to  prevent  an  absolute  oolluion  between 
the  two  boats,  —  "if  youVe  enj'yed  yoursolf  enough  in 
that  canoe,  you'll  do  a  prudent  act  by  taking  *o  the  lake 
g'in.  I'm  reasoDuble  in  these  matters,  and  don't  crave 
your  blood,  though  there's  them  about  that  would  look 
upon  you  more  ais  a  due-bill  for  the  bounty  than  a  human 
mortid.  Take  to  the  lake  this  minute,  afore  we  get  to  hot 
wards." 

The  savage  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  English,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the  gestures  of 
Deerslayer,  and  to  the  expression  of  an  eye  that  did  not 
often  deceive,  for  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  mean- 
ing. Perhaps,  too,  the  sight  of  the  rifle  that  lay  so  near 
the  hand  of  the  white  man  quickened  his  decision.  At  aU 
events,  he  crouched  like  a  tiger  about  to  take  his  leap, 
uttered  a  yell,  and  the  next  instant  his  naked  body  dis- 
appeared in  the  water.  YThen  he  rose  to  take  breath,  it 
was  at  the  distance  of  several  yards  from  the  canoe,  and 
the  hasty  glance  he  threw  behind  him  denoted  how  much 
he  feared  the  arrival  of  a  £Ettal  messenger  from  the  rifle  of 
his  foe.  But  the  young  man  made  no  indication  of  any 
hostile  intention.  Deliberately  securing  the  canoe  to  the 
others,  he  began  to  paddle  from  the  shore;  and  by  the 
time  the  Indian  reached  th<)  land,  and  had  shaken  himself^ 
like  a  spaniel  on  quitting  the  water,  his  dreaded  enemy 
was  already  beyond  rifle-shot  on  his  way  to  the  castle. 
As  was  so  mudi  his  practice,  Deerslayer  did  not  £ul  to 
soliloquize  on  what  had  just  occurred,  while  steadily  pur- 
suing his  course  towards  tlie  point  of  destination. 

"  Well,  well,"  —  he  commenced,  —  "  'twould  have  been 
wrong  to  kill  a  human  mortal  without  an  object  Scalps 
are  of  no  account  with  me,  and  life  is  sweet,  smd  ought 
not  to  be  taken  marcilessly  by  them  that  have  '?rhite  gifts. 
The  savage  was  a  Mingo,  it's  true ;  and  I  make  no  doabt 
he  is,  and  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives,  a  ra'al  riptyle  and 
vagabond ;  but  that's  no  reason  I  should  forgot  my  gifts 
and  color.  No,  no,  —  let  him  go  ;  if  ever  we  meet  ag'in, 
rifle  in  hand,  why  then  'twill  be  seen  which  has  the  stout- 
set  heart  and  the  quickast  eya     Hawkeyel     That's  not 
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A  bad  name  k>r  *  warrior,  sovndiiig  mvtdtk  more  flMmiL 
and  valiant  than  Deerslayer  I  Twouldn't  be  a  bad  tifia 
to  begin  with,  and  it  has  been  fkirij  'arned.  If  *Vwm 
Chingachgook,  now,  he  might  go  home  and  boast  of  bia 
deeds,  and  the  chteft  wonld  name  him  Hawkeye  ito  a 
minate;  but  it  don't  beoome  white  blood  to  Inrag,  and 
'tian't  eaaj  to  aee  how  the  matter  can  be  known  wilera  I 
do.  Well,  well,  —  everytiiing  is  in  the  hands  of  Ptoyi- 
denee ;  this  affidr  as  w^l  aa  another ;  FM  trust  to  that  for 
getting  mj  desarts  in  all  things^" 

Having  thaa  betrayed  what  might  be  termed  his  weak 
wpot,  the  yoong  man  continued  to  paddle  Isb.  silence,  makfag 
his  way  diligently,  and  as  fisist  as  his  tows  would  allow  him, 
towards  the  castle.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  not  only 
risen,  but  it  had  afq>eared  over  die  eastern  mountains,  imd 
was  dieddbig  a  flood  of  glorious  light  on  this  as  yet  un- 
chriatened  sheet  of  water.  Tlie  whole  soene  was  radiant 
with  beauty;  and  no  <me  unaccustomed  to  the  ordinary 
history  of  the  woods  woi^  fancy  it  had  so  latdy  wit- 
nessed incidents  so  ruthless  and  barbarous.  /  As  he  ap- 
proached the  building  of  old  Hutter,  Deerslayer  thought, 
or  rather  felt,  that  its  appearance  ¥ras  in  singidar  harmony 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  soene.  AlUiough  nothing  had 
been  consulted  but  strength  and  security,  the  rude,  masrive 
logs,  covered  with  their  roi^h  bark,  the  projecting  roof, 
and  the  form,  would  contribute  to  render  the  building  pic- 
turesque in  almost  any  situation,  while  ite  actual  position 
added  novelty  and  piquancy  to  its  other  points  of  interest. 

When  Deerslayer  drew  nearer  to  the  castle,  however, 
ol^ects  of  interest  presented  themselves  that  at  once  eclipsed 
any  beauties  ^at  might  have  distinguished  the  scenery  of 
the  lake,  and  the  aite  of  the  singular  edifice.  Judith  and 
Hetty  stood  on  the  platform  before  the  door.  Hurry's  door- 
yard,  awaiting  his  approach  with  manifest  anxiety;  the 
fonner,  from  time  to  time,  taking  a  survey  of  his  persoc 
and  of  the  canoes  through  the  old  ship's  spy-glass  that  ha/ 
been  already  mentioned.  Never  probably  did  this  git 
seem  more  brilliantly  beautiful  than  at  that  moment ;  tb  < 
Hush  of  anxiety  and  alarm  increaaiDg  her  color  to  its  rial 
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est  tints,  wliile  the  softness  of  her  eyes,  a  charm  that  even 
poor  Hetty  shared  with  her,  was  deepened  by  intense  con- 
cern. Such,  at  least,  without  pausing  or  pretending  to 
analyze  motives,  or  to  draw  any  other  very  nice  disdno- 
tions  between  cause  and  effect,  were  the  opinions  of  the 
young  man,  as  his  canoes  reached  the  side  of  the  ark| 
whore  he  carefully  JBateoed  eU  three  before  be  pat  kit 
•lot  on  the  platform 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

*>  ffii  words  are  oonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles  ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ; 
Hu  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  fiur  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth.*' 

SUAKXaPBABB. 

Nbitheb  of  the  girls  spoke  as  Deerslajer  stood  before 
them  alone,  his  countenance  betraying  all  the  apprehen- 
sion  he  felt  on  account  of  two  absent  members  of  their 
party. 

^^  Father ! "  Judith  at  length  exclaimed,  succeeding  in 
uttering  the  word,  as  it  might  be  by  a  desperate  effort. 

'^  He's  met  with  misfortune,  and  there's  no  use  in  con- 
cealing it,"  answered  Deerslayer,  in  his  direct  and  simple" 
minded  manner.  '^  He  and  Hurry  are  in  Mingo  hands, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  what's  to  be  the  tarmination. 
I've  got  the  canoes  safe,  and  that's  a  consolation,  since  the 
vagabonds  will  have  to  swim  for  it,  or  raft  off,  to  come 
near  this  place.  At  sunset  we'll  be  reinforced  by  Chin- 
gachgook,  if  I  can  manage  to  get  him  into  a  canoe  ;  and 
then,  I  think,  we  two  can  answer  for  the  ark  and  the  cas- 
tle, till  some  of  the  officers  in  the  garrisons  hear  of  this 
war-path,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  the  case,  when 
we  may  look  for  succor  from  that  quarter,  if  from  no 
ather." 

^  The  officers !  "  exclaimed  Judith,  impatiently,  her  color 
ieepening,  and  her  eye  expressing  a  lively  but  passing 
emotion.  '^  Who  thinks  or  speaks  of  the  heartless  gallanti 
aow?  We  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  defend  the 
castle.  But  what  of  my  father,  and  of  poor  Hurry 
Harry?" 

^  'Tis  natural  you  should  fee)  this  oonsam  for  your  owo 
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parent^  Jadith,  and   I  snppose   tifs   equally  so   that  700 
should  feel  it  for  Hurry  Harry,  too." 

Deerslayer  then  commenced  a  saccinct  but  dear  narra 
dve  of  all  tfiSLt  occurred  during  the  night,  in  no  manner 
concealing  what  had  befallen  his  two  companions,  or  his 
own  opinion  of  what  might  prove  to  be  the  consequences. 
The  girls  listened  with  profound  attention,  but  neither  be- 
trayed that  feminine  apprehension  and  concern  which 
would  have  followed  such  a  communication  when  made  to 
those  who  were  less  accustomed  to  the  hazards  and  acci* 
dents  of  a  frontier  life.  To  the  surprise  of  Deerslayer, 
Judith  seemed  the  most  distressed,  Hetty  listening  eagerly, 
but  appearing  to  brood  over  the  facts  in  melancholy 
silence,  rather  than  betraying  any  outward  signs  of  feel- 
ing. The  former's  agitation,  the  young  man  did  not  fiiil 
to  attribute  to  the  interest  she  felt  in  Hurry,  quite  as 
much  as  to  her  filial  love,  while  Hetty's  apparent  indiffer* 
ence  was  ascribed  to  that  mental  darkness  which,  in  a 
measure,  obscured  her  intellect,  and  which  possibly  pre- 
vented  her  from  foreseeing  all  the  consequences.  Little 
was  said,  however,  by  either,  Judith  and  her  sister  busying 
themselves  in  making  the  preparations  for  the  momin|i 
meal,  as  they  who  habitually  attend  to  such  matters  toil  ov 
mechanically  even  in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  sorroti 
The  plain  but  nutritious  breakfast  was  taken  by  all  three 
in  sombre  silence.  The  girls  ate  little,  but  Deerslayer 
gave  proof  of  possessing  one  material  requisite  of  a  good 
soldier,  that  of  preserving  his  appetite  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  alarming  and  embarrassing  drcumstances.  The  meal 
was  nearly  ended  before  a  syllable  was  uttered;  then, 
however,  Judith  spoke  in  the  convulsive  and  hurried  man- 
ner in  which  feeling  breaks  through  restraint,  after  the 
hitter  has  become  more  painful  than  even  the  betrayal  ol 
emotion. 

^  Father  would  have  relished  this  fish  I "  she  exclaimed  • 
**  he  says  the  salmon  of  the  lakes  is  ahnost  as  good  as  the 
lalmon  of  the  sea." 

^Yc'ir  &ther  has  been  acquainted  with  the  sea,  they 
lell  me«.  Judith,"  returned  the  j^rmf^  d>«di.  who  could  not 
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forbear  throwing  *  glance  «f  infairy  ai  tihe  gvl ;  fiir^  it 
common  with  all  who  knew  Hutler,  he  had  some  curiositj 
on  the  subject  cf  his  earlj  history*  ^  Hurry  lisrry  tella 
me  he  was  once  a  siulor.'' 

Judith  first  looked  perplexed ;  tlieii,  influenced  by  io«l 
mg^  thait  wedre  Bonrel  to  her,  in  more  ways  thajs  one^  abe 
became  suddenly  oo(mB»minahiye»  and  seemkigly  m»eh  ki' 
terested  in  the  discourse* 

*^  If  Hurry  knows  anything  of  fiuter^s  history,  I  wooU 
he  had  told  it  to  me ! "  she  cried.  '<  Sometimes  X  think,  too^ 
he  waa  once  a  sailor,  and  then  again  I  think  he  was  nok 
If  that  chest  wore  open,  or  if  it  oould  speak,  it  might  let 
US  k^  his  whole  history.  But  its  £uiteaingB  are  too  strong 
to  be  broken  like  pack-thread." 

Deeralayer  turned  to  the  chest  in  questioii,  and  for  the 
first  ttttio  examincMi  it  closely.  Although  discolored,  and 
bearing  proofe  of  haying  received  oiuch  ill-treatment,  \» 
saw  that  it  was  of  materials  and  workmanship  altogether 
superior  to  anything  of  the  same  sort  he  had  ever  before 
beheld.  The  wood  was  dark,  rich,  and  had  onoe  been 
highly  polished,  though  the  treatment  it  had  received  left 
litde  gloss  on  its  sur^ice,  and  various  scratches  and  iaden* 
tations  proved  the  rough  collisions  that  it  had  encountered 
with  substances  still  haoxler  than  itadL  The  comers  were 
firmly  bound  with  steel,  elaborately  and  richly  wrought, 
while  the  locks,  of  which  it  had  no  less  than  three,  and  the 
hinges,  were  of  a  fiishion  and  woikmani^p  that  would  have 
attracted  attention  even  in  a  warehouse  of  curious  furni- 
ture. Tins  chest  was  quite  large;  and  when  Deerslayer 
arose,  and  endeavored  to  raise  an  end  by  its  massive 
haikdle,  he  found  that  the  weight  fully  corresponded  with 
.'hit  external  i^pearance. 

^^  Dfd  yoa  never  see  that  chest  opened,  Judith  ? "  thfi 
young  man  demanded  with  frontier  freedom,  for  delicacgr 
on  such  subjects  was  little  lelt  among  the  people  on  the 
verge  of  civilisation,  in  that  age,  even  if  it  be  to-day. 

''Never.  Father  has  never  opened  it  in  my  presenoei 
if  he  over  opens  it  at  ail.  No  one  here  has  ever  seen  its 
lid  raised,  unless  it  be  fiither  ;  nor  do  I  even  know  that  he 
ha*  ever  o^^ii  it." 
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^  Now,  yor/re  wrongs  JBdith,"  Hetl^  qinetly  answered^ 
**  F«tber  ha$  raited  the  lid,  and  jTve  seen  him  do  it" 

A  feeling  of  manliness  kept  the  month  of  Deeielay^ 
slnit ;  for,  while  he  wo«ld  not  have  hesitated  about  going 
far  beyond  what  would  be  thought  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
in  qaestioaing  the  d«ier  sister,  he  had  just  8ortt}iles  about 
taking  what  migkt  be  thought  an  advantage  of  the  feeble 
intellaet  of  the  youj^er.  Judith,  being  under  no  sudi  ie» 
straint,  however,  turned  <{uiekly  to  the  last  speaker  aad 
oOBtiuued  the  disoovrse. 

^  When  and  where  did  you  ever  see  that  chest  opened^ 
Hetty?*' 

Here,  and  agabi  and  again.  Father  oftei^  opens  it 
I  j^0u  are  away,  though  he  don't  in  the  least  mind  my 
beii^  by,  and  seemg  all  he  does^  as  well  as  hearing  all  he 
says." 

^  And  what  is  it  that  he  does,  and  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

^  That  I  cannot  tell  yfw,  Jadith,**  returned  the  otiier  in 
A  low  bat  residiite  voice.  ^^Faiher^s  secrets  are  not  mp 
secrets." 

^  Seerets !  This  is  stranger  still,  Deerslayer,  that  fiither 
should  tell  them  to  Hetty,  and  not  tdl  them  to  me  I " 

^  There's  good  reason  for  that,  Judith,  though  you're  not 
to  know  it.  Father's  not  here  to  answer  for  himself  and 
ni  say  no  more  about  it" 

Juctith  and  Deerslayer  looked  surprised,  and  for  a  min^ 
ate  the  first  seemed  pained.  But,  soddenl^  recollecting 
herself,  she  turned  away  from  her  sister,  as  if  in  pity  for 
her  weakness,  and  addressed  the  young  man. 

^  Yoa've  told  but  half  your  story,"  she  said,  <<  breaking 
ciT'at  the  ploee  where  jon  went  to  sleep  in  the  canoe  -—of 
rather  where  you  rose  to  li^;en  to  the  cry  of  the  loon* 
We  heard  the  caU  of  the  loons,  too,  and  thou^t  their  criea 
Uijght  bring  a  storm,  though  we  are  little  used  to  tempests 
M  this  lake  al  this  season  of  the  year." 

^The  windfe  blow  and  the  tempests  howl  as  God  pleases  % 
sometimes  at  one  season,  and  sometimes  at  another,"  an* 
sw^tHl  Deerslayer;  <' and  the  loons  speak  accordin'  to 
%air  Qatar'.     Better  would  it  be  if  men  were  as  ho  leal 
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and  frank  Afier  I  rose  to  listen  to  the  birds,  finding  it 
conld  not  be  Hnnys  signal,  I  lay  down  and  slepu  When 
the  day  dawned  I  was  up  and  stirring,  as  usual,  and  then  I 
went  in  chase  of  the  two  canoes,  lest  the  Mingos  should 
lay  hands  on  'em." 

^  You  have  not  told  us  all,  Deerslayer,''  said  Judith  ear- 
nestly. ^  We  heard  rifles  under  the  eastern  mountain  ;  the 
echoes  were  full  and  long,  and  came  so  soon  after  the  re* 
ports,  that  the  pieces  must  have  been  fired  on  or  quite  near 
to  the  shore.  Our  ears  are  used  to  these  signs,  and  are 
not  to  be  deceived." 

"  They've  done  their  duty,  gal,  this  time  ;  yes,  they've 
done  their  duty.  Rifles  have  been  sighted  this  morning, 
aye,  and  triggers  pulled,  too,  though  not  as  often  as  they 
might  have  been.  One  warrior  has  gone  to  his  happy 
hunting-grounds,  and  that's  the  whole  of  it.  A  man  of 
white  blood  and  white  gifts  is  not  to  be  expected  to  boast 
of  his  ezpl'ites,  and  to  flourish  scalps." 

Judith  listened  almost  breathlessly ;  and  when  Deer- 
slayer,  in  his  quiet,  modest  manner,  seemed  disposed  to  quit 
the  subject,  she  rose,  and  crossing  the  room,  took  a  seat  by 
his  side.  The  manner  of  the  girl  had  nothing  forward 
about  it,  though  it  betrayed  the 'quick  instinct  of  a  female's 
aflection,  and  the  sympathizing  kindness  of  a  woman's 
heart.  She  even  took  the  hard  hand  of  the  hunter,  and 
pressed  it  in  both  her  own,  unconsciously  to  herseli^  per- 
haps, while  she  looked  earnestly  and  even  reproachfully 
into  his  sun-burned  &ce. 

^  You  have  been  fighting  the  savages,  Deerslayer,  singly 
and  by  yourself  I "  she  said.  ^  In  your  wish  to  take  care 
of  us  —  of  Hetty  —  of  me,  perhaps,  you've  fought  the 
enemj  bravely,  with  n^  eye  to  encourage  your  deeds,  or  to 
witness  your  fall,  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  suffer  w 
great  a  calamity  I " 

'Tve  fou't,  Judith;  yes,  I  have  fou't  the  mimy,  and 
that,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  The»^  things  must 
be,  and  they  bring  with  'em  a  mixed  feelin'  of  sorrow  and 
triumph.  Humaii  natur'  is  a  fightin'  nator',  I  suppose,  at 
tU  nations  kill  in  battle,  and  we  must  be  tnie  to  our  righli 
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and  gifts.  Wliat  has  jet  been  done  is  no  great  matter,  bat 
shonld  Chingachgook  come  to  the  rock  this  evening,  as  is 
agreed  atween  us,  and  I  get  him  off  it  onbeknown  to  the 
ravages,  or,  if  known  to  them,  ag'in  their  wishes  and 
designs,  then  may  we  sa.  look  to  something  like  warfare, 
ftfore  the  Mingos  shall  get  possession  of  either  the  castle, 
or  the  ark,  or  yourselves," 

^  Who  is  this  Chingachgook  ;  from  what  place  does  he 
come,  and  why  does  he  come  here  ?  *' 

^  The  questions  are  nat'rai  and  right,  I  suppose,  though 
bhe  youth  has  a  great  name,  already,  in  his  own  part  of  the 
country.  Chingachgook  is  a  Mohican  by  blood,  consorting 
with  the  Delawares  by  usage,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
his  tribe,  which  has  long  been  broken  up  by  the  increase 
of  our  color.  He  is  of  the  fiimily  of  the  great  chiefs 
Uncas,  his  £ftther,  having  been  the  considerablest  wamor 
and  counselor  of  his  people.  Even  old  Tamenund  honors 
Chingachgook,  though  he  is  thought  to  be  yet  too  young 
of  lead  in  war;  and  theu  the  nation  is  so  disparsed  and 
diminished,  that  chieftainship  aoMng  'em  has  got  to  be  little 
no^re  than  a  name.  Well,  this  war  having  commenced  in 
unest,  the  Delaware  and  I  rendezvous'd  an  app'intment, 
to  meet  this  evening  at  sunset  on  the  rendezvous-rock  at 
the  foot  of  this  very  lake,  intending  to  come  out  on  our 
first  hostile  expedition  ag'in  the  JMlngos.  Why  we  come 
exactly  this-a-way  is  our  own  secret ;  but  thoughtful  young 
men  on  a  war-path,  as  you  may  suppose,  do  nothing  with- 
out a  calculation  and  a  design." 

^  A  Delaware  can  have  no  unfriendly  intentions  towards 
ns,"  said  Judiili,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  ^  and  we  know 
jOfa  to  be  friendly." 

*^  Treachery  is  the  last  crime  I  hope  to  be  accused  o^' 
returned  Deerslayer,  hurt  at  the  gleam  of  distrust  that  had 
shot  through  Judith's  mind ;  '^  and  least  of  all,  treachery  to 
my  own  color." 

^  No  one  suspects  youj  Deerslayer,"  the  girl  impetuously 
eried.  ^  No  —  no  — your  honest  countenance  woidd  be  a 
sufficient  surety  for  the  truth  of  a  thousand  hearts  !  If  aU 
men  had  if   honest  tongues,  and  no  more  promiBod  what 
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Ihey  >4id  not  nietiu  to  perform,  diere  would  bo  leM  wruii| 
doae  ill  the  wodd,  and  fine  featibers  and  scariet  <AoakM 
would  not  be  thougbt  excuses  for  H^aseuess  and  deception." 

The  girl  spoke  with  strong,  nay,  even  with  convulsed 
iMing,  and  her  fine  eyes,  usually  bo  soft  and  alluring^ 
fUabed  fire  as  she  concluded.  Deerslayer  could  not  but 
observe  tliis  extraordinary  emotion  <;  but  with  the  tact  of 
a  courtier,  he  avoided  not  only  any  allusion  to  the  drcnm- 
stance,  but  succeeded  in  concealing  the  effect  of  his  dis* 
oo^^ry  <m  himself.  Judith  gradually  grew  calm  again, 
and  las  the  was  obviously  imxioos  to  appear  to  advantaige 
ni  the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  she  was  soon  able  to  venew 
dm  oonversatioii  ;is  composedly  as  if  nothhng  bad  occurred 
to  disturb  her. 

^  I  have  no  rigiit  to  look  into  your  secrets,  or  ite  s^ 
cvets  -of  your  friend,  Deerslayer,"  she  continued,  ^  and  am 
ready  to  take  all  you  say  on  trust.  If  we  can  reaily  get 
another  male  ally  to  join  »s  tat  this  trying  moment,  it  will 
aid  us  much ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  when  the 
savages  find  we  are  able  to  keep  the  lake,  they  will  offer 
to  give  up  their  prisoners  in  exchange  for  skins,  or  at 
least  for  the  keg  of  powder  that  we  have  in  the  house." 

The  young  man  had  the  words  <<  scalps,"  and  ^  bounty,*' 
em  his  lips,  but  a  reluctance  to  alarm  the  feelings  of  the 
diM^t^rs  prevented  him  from  making  the  allusion  he  liad 
tatended  to  the  probable  fate  of  their  &ther.  Still,  m 
Utile  was  he  praotioed  in  the  arts  <»f  deoeption,  that  his 
expressive  countenance  was,  of  itself,  understood  by  IIm 
4uiok*witted  Judith,  whose  intelligence  had  been  sihaipened 
hf  the  risks  and  habits  of  her  life. 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  she  continued,  hurriedly, 
'^mnd  what  you  would  say,  but  for  the  fear  of  hnrting  me 
«-ei4, 1  n&ean ;  for  Hetty  hyves  her  father  quite  as  well  aa 
{  do.  But  this  is  not  as  we  think  of  Indians.  They 
never  scalp  an  unhurt  prisoner,  but  would  rather  take  him 
away  alive,  unless,  indeed,  the  fieroe  wish  for  torturing 
should  get  the  mastery  of  them.  I  fear  nothing  for  my 
titbor's  scalp,  and  little  for  his  life.  CSould  they  steal  o« 
M  %i  the^^ght,  wa  ^should  all  probably  auSer  in  this  way 
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int  men  taken  m  open  strife  are  seldom  injured ;  n>t,  al 
ftflMt,  untal  the  time  of'  torture  eomeB." 

^That's  tradition,  111  allow,  and  it's  acoordin'  to  pn» 
tioe  —  but,  Judith,  do  you  know  the  arr*ud  on  which  yeut 
fieither  and  Hurry  went  ag'in  the  savages  i?  " 

'^  I  ^0 ;  and  a  «ruel  errand  it  was  I  But  what  will  J9m 
bssxre  ?  Men  wiii  he  men,  and  Bome  even  that  flaunt  In 
their  tgdkd  and  BilTer,  and  carry  the  king's  commisBioii  in 
their  pockets,  are  not  guilt^ss  of  equal  cruelty."  ^udith'lB 
eyie  again  iiashed,  bat  by  a  desperate  struggle  fi^ie  resumed 
her  composure.  ^'I  get  warm  when  I  t^ink  of  all  the 
wrong  that  men  do,"  she  added,  affecting  to  smOe,  an  effort 
in  which  she  only  succeeded  iodaKFerently  weR.  ^  All  this 
is  silly.  What  is  done  is  done,  and  it  cannot  be  mended 
by  complaiDts.  But  the  Indians  think  so  little  of  the 
ihedding  of  blood,  and  vadue  men  so  much  for  the  boldness 
ef  their  undotaldags,  that,  did  they  know  ifehe  businei*  on 
which  their  prisoners  came,  they  would  be  more  likel;>  ^ 
hoAor  than  to  injure  them  for  it." 

^  For  a  time,  Judith ;  yes,  I  allow  thaty  for  a  time.  Bi^ 
wAien  that  feeldn'  dies  away,  then  will  oome  the  love  of 
revenge.  We  must  indivor, —  OhiDgachgook  and  1, — 
we  must  indivor  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  get  Hurry  and 
your  &ther  free ;  fcr  the  Mlngos  will  no  doubt  hover 
itout  this  lake  some  days,  in  order  to  make  lihe  moBt  of 
Aeir  success." 

^  Ton  think  this  Delaware  can  be  depended  on,  Deetf* 
Atq^tir^  "  demanded  the  girl,  thoughtfully. 

*^  As  much  as  I  can  myself.  You  say  you  do  not  80S> 
peot  m€,  Judith  ?  " 

^  Tim  /  "  taking  liis  4iand  again,  and  pressing  it  between 
her  own,  with  a  warmth  that  might  have  awakened  tite 
taioitf  of  one  l^s  simple-mindied,  and  more  disposed  to 
ifnell  on  his  own  good  qualities,  ^  I  would  as  soon  snspeot 
i  brother!  I  have  known  you  but  a  day,  Deerslayer, 
ho*  it  has  awakened  the  confidence  of  a  year.  Your  name, 
however,  is  not  unknown  to  me ;  for  the  gallants  of  the 
garrisons  frequently  speak  of  the  lessons  you  have  gives 
them  lu  hunting,  and  all  proclaim  your  honesty." 
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^  Do  they  ever  taik  of  the  shooting,  gal  ?  **  Inquired  thi 
other  eagerly,  after,  however,  laughing  m  a  silent  but 
heartfelt  manner.  ^  Do  they  ever  talk  of  the  shool^Ti^,  ? 
I  want  to  hear  nothing  about  my  own,  for  if  that  isn't  sai 
tified  to  by  this  time,  in  all  these  parts,  there's  little  use 
in  being  skillful  and  sure  ;  but  what  do  the  officers  say  of 
their  own — yes,  what  do  they  say  of  their  own?  Arms, 
M  they  call  it,  is  their  trade,  and  yet  there's  some  among 
'em  that  know  very  little  how  to  use  'em  1 " 

<<Such  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case  with  your  friend 
Chingachgook,  as  you  call  him  —  what  is  the  English  of 
hb  Indian  name  ?  " 

"•  Big  Sarpent  —  so  called  for  his  wisdom  and  cunning. 
Uncas  is  his  ra'al  name  —  all  his  &inily  being  called  Uncas, 
until  they  get  a  title  that  has  been  'arned  by  deeds." 

'^  If  he  has  all  this  wisdom,  we  may  expect  a  useful 
friend  in  him,  unless  his  own  business  in  this  part  of  the 
country  should  prevent  him  from  serving  us." 

'^  [  see  no  great  harm  in  telling  you  his  arr'nd,  a'ter  all, 
and,  as  you  may  find  means  to  help  us,  I  will  let  you  and 
Hetty  into  the  whole  matter,  trusting  that  you'll  keep  the 
secret  as  if  it  was  your  own.  Tou  must  know  that  ChiD-^ 
gachgook  is  a  comely  Injin,  and  is  much  looked  upon  an^ 
admired  by  the  young  women  of  his  tribe,  both  on  account 
of  his  fEunOy,  and  on  account  of  himsel£  Now,  there  is  a 
chief  that  has  a  daughter  called  Wah-ta^Wah,  which  is 
intarpreted  into  Hist-oh-Hist,  in  the  English  tongue,  the 
rarest  gal  among  the  Delawares,  and  the  one  most  sought 
a'ter  and  craved  for  a  wife  by  all  the  young  warriors  of  the 
nation.  Well  Chingachgook,  among  others,  took  a  £Eaicy 
to  Wah-ta-Wah,  and  Wah-ta-Wah  took  a  fitncy  to  him.' 
Here  Deerslayer  paused  an  iostant ;  for,  as  he  got  thus  £ir 
in  his  tale,  Hetty  Hutter  arose,  approached,  and  stood 
Attentive  at  his  knee,  as  a  child  draws  near  to  listen  to  the 
egends  of  its  mother.  ^^  Yes,  he  fuicied  her,  and  she 
fancied  him"  resumed  Deerslayer,  casting  a  friendly  and 
approving  glance  at  the  innocent  and  interested  girl ;  ^  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  and  all  the  elders  are  agreed,  it  does 
not  of  9n   happen    that   the    young   couple   keep  apart 
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CUngachgook  couldn't  well  carry  off  such  ft  prize  mtliont 
making  inimies  among  them  that  wanted  her  as  much  as 
he  did  hiniself.  A  sartain  Briarthorn,  as  we  call  him  in 
English,  or  Yocommon,  as  he  is  tarmed  in  Injin,  took  it 
moBt  to  heart,  and  we  mistrust  him  of  having  a  hand  in  all 
that  followed.  Wah-ta-Wah  went  with  her  father  and 
mother,  two  moons  ago,  to  fish  for  salmon  on  the  wertem 
streams,  where  it  is  agreed  by  all  in  these  parts  that  fish 
most  abounds,  and  while  thus  emplyed  the  gal  vanishedi 
For  several  weeks  we  could  get  no  tidings  of  her ;  but 
here,  tan  days  since,  a  runner,  that  came  through  the 
Delaware  country,  brought  us  a  message,  by  which  we 
l*am  that  Wah-ta-Wab  was  stolen  from  her  people,  —  we 
think,  but  do  not  know  it,  by  Briarthorn's  sarcumventions, 
—  and  that  she  was  now  with  the  inimy,  who  had  adopted 
her,  and  wanted  her  to  marry  a  young  Mingo.  The  mes- 
sage said  that  the  party  intended  to  hunt  and  forage 
through  this  region  for  a  month  or  two,  afore  it  went  back 
mto  the  Canadas,  and  that  if  we  could  contrive  to  get  on  u 
scent  in  this  quarter,  something  might  turn  up  that  would 
lead  to  our  getting  the  maiden  off." 

<*And  how  does  that  concern  yoii,  Deerslayer?"  de- 
manded Judith,  a  little  anxiously. 

^  It  consams  me,  as  all  things  that  touches  a  fri'nd  con- 
sams  a  fri'nd.  I'm  here  as  Chingachgook's  aid  and  helper, 
and  if  we  can  get  the  young  maiden  he  likes  back  ag'in,  it 
will  give  me  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  if  I  had  got  back 
my  own  sweetheart" 

**  And  where,  then,  is  ^aur  sweetheart,  Deerslayer  ?  *' 

^  She's  in  the  forest,  Judith  —  hanging  from  the  boughs 
0f  the  trees,  in  a  soft  rain  —  in  the  dew  on  the  open  grass 
—  the  clouds  that  float  about  in  the  blue  heavens  —  the 
Inrds  that  sing  in  the  woods  —  the  sweet  springs  where  I 
slake  my  thirst  —  and  in  all  the  other  glorious  gifts  that 
come  from  God's  Providence  ! " 

"  You  mean  that,  as  yet,  you've  never  loved  one  of  my 
sex,  hot  love  best  your  haunts,  and  your  own  manner  of 
»Jtfo." 

"  That's  it —  that's  just  it.     I  am  white  —  have  a  whiti 
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beMt  and  eau't,  in  reason^  love  a  red-ekinnecl  u^aideit,  frbe 
must  have  a  redHskin  heart  and  feelin's.  No,  no,  Tm.  sound 
enough  in  them  particulars,  and  hope  to  remain  so,  at  least 
till  this  war  is  over.  I  find  my  time  too  mu<^  takeu  up 
with  C'hingachgook's  affair,  to.  wish  to  hare  one  of  my  ^mn 
on  my  hands  afore  that  is  settled." 

^  The  girl  that  &ially  wios  you,  Deerslayeor,  will  at  least 
via  an  honest  heart,  —  one  without  treachery  or  guile; 
sod  that  will  be  a  victory  that  most  of  her  sex  ought  ti> 
ttivy." 

As  Judith  uttered  this,  her  beautiful  fiioe  had  a  res^ut* 
tA  firown  on  it;  while  a  bitter  smile  lingered  around  a 
mouth  that  no  derangement  of  the  nmseles  could  render 
anything  but  handsome.  Her  companion  observed  the 
change,  and  though  little  skilled  ia  the  workings  of  the 
female  heart,  he  had  sufficient  native  dielicacy  to  undei^ 
stand  that  it  might  be  well  to  drop  the  subject. 

As  the  hour  when  Chingachgooh  was  expected  still  re« 
mained  distant,  Deerslayer  had  time  enough  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  defenses,  and  to  make  such  addittuaal 
arrangementp  as  were  m  his  power,  and  the  exigency  of 
the  moment.  Hf^emed  to  require^  The  experience  and  fore- 
sight of  Hutter  had  left  little  to  be  done  ia  these  partio<- 
ulars;  still,  several  precautions  suggested  themaelvets  to 
the  young  man,  who  may  be  said  to  have  studied  the  art 
of  frontier  warfare,  through  the  traditions  and  legends  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  had  so  long  lived.  The  di»* 
tance  between  the  castle  and  the  nearest  point  on  the 
shore,  prevented  any  apprdliension  on  the  sul^ect  of  rifle- 
bullets  thrown  from  the  land.  The  house  was  within 
musket-shot,  in  one  sense,  it  was  true,  but  aim  was  en^ 
tirely  out  of  the  question,  and  even  Jwlith  professed  a  per- 
fect disregard  of  any  danger  from  that  source.  So  long, 
then,  as  the  party  remained  in  possession  of  the  fortress, 
they  were  safe,  unless  their  assailants  could  €nd  the  means 
to  come  off  and  carry  it  by  fire  or  storm,  or  by  some 
of  the  devices  of  Indian  cunniug  and  Indian  treachery 
Against  the  first  source  of  danger  Hutter  had  made  am 
rie  priviron,  and  the  building  itself,  the   bark  roof  ex 
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jtptedf  was  not  xerj  oomkmtjMe,  Tbe  fioer  was  acnttled 
in  several  pkioes^  and  buckets  provided  vekk  ropes  irere  in 
iaaly  use,  in  readiness  for  any  such  emergency.  One  of 
fcke  girls  could  easily  extinguisli  any  fire  that  might  be 
lighted,  provided  it  had  not  time  to  make  much  headwatj. 
Judith^  who  appeared  to  understand  all  her  fiithei^s  acfaftPiw 
ef  defense,  and  who  had  the  spirit  to  take  no  unimporteBi: 
sharv.  in  the  executioa  of  them,  explained  all  these  details 
te^  the  young  mauv  who  was  thus  saved  mueh  tivm.  aui 
kilior  in  making  his  investigations^ 

Little  was  to  be  apprehended  daring  th»  day.  In  poft- 
lassion  of  the  canoes  and  of  the  ark,  no  other  vesatt  was 
tor  be  £»und  on  the  lake.  Nevertheless,  Deerslayev  well 
kmew  that  &  raft  wa&  soon  madey  uod,  aa  dead  trees  wece 
to  be  found  im  abundance  near  tJie  water,  did  the  sa^ragpos 
seriously  coii4»mplate  the  risks  of  an  assault,  it  would  iMNt 
be  a  v^irj  difficult  m<%^ter  to  find  the  necessary  means.  The 
celebrated  American  axe,  a  tool  that  is  quite  unxivaled  i* 
its  way,  was  then  not  very  extraisively  known,  and  the 
savages  were  &r  from  expert  in  the  use  of  its  hatehet^Mke 
substitute ;  stUl,  they  had  sufl^ient  praetiee  in  CKoasin^ 
streams  by  this  mode  to  render  it  certain  they  would  coa- 
strvct  a  raft,  should  they  dbeni  it  expedient  to  exposo 
themselves  lo  ik»  risks  of  aa  assault  The  dea^  of  their 
warrior  might  proiva  a  sufficient  isicentive,  or  it  nr^ht  act  «s 
a  eantiea  ;  but  Deerslayer  thought  it  moratlian.  pcssible  thai 
the  suoceeding  night  would  bring  mattera  to  a  crisis,  and 
m.  UbiB  precise  way.  This  impression  causud  him  to  wish 
ivdently  for  the  presence  and  succor  of  Ms  Mohican  friend, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  approach  of  sunset  with  an  in** 
veanug  anxiety. 

As  the  day  adusaaoed^  the  party  in  the  castle  malurod 
ilieir  plans,  and  made  their  preparations..  Judith  was  ao- 
tive,  and  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure  in  consulting  and  ad- 
vising with  her  new  acquaintance,  whose  indifierence  to 
danger,  manly  devotion  to  herself  and  sister,  guilelessness 
of  manner,  and  truth  of  feeling,  liad  won  rapidly  on  both 
W  imaginatiou  and  her  affections.  Although  the  hours 
appeared  long  in  some  reqieets  to  Deerslayer,  Judith  did 
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not  find  them  BO,  and  when  the  son  began  to  descend  .owaidi 
the  pine-clad  summits  of  the  western  hills,  she  felt  and  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  that  the  day  should  so  soon  be  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  On  the  other  hand,  Hetty  was  moody  and 
•ilent.  She  was  never  loquacious,  or  if  she  occasionally 
became  communicatiye,  it  was  under  the  influence  of  some 
tanporary  excitement  that  served  to  arouse  her  unsophis- 
ticated mind ;  but,  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  course  of  this 
all-important  day,  she  seemed  to  have  absolutely  lost  the 
use  of  her  tongue.  Nor  did  apprehension  on  account  of 
her  £sither  materially  affect  the  manner  of  either  sister. 
Neither  appeared  seriously  to  dread  any  evil  greater  than 
captivity,  and  once  or  twice,  when  Hetty  did  speak,  she 
mtimated  the  expectation  that  Hutter  would  find  the 
means  to  liberate  himself  Although  Judith  was  less  san- 
guine on  this  head,  she  too  betrayed  the  hope  that  propo- 
rtions for  a  ransom  would  come,  when  the  Indians  discov- 
ered that  the  castle  set  their  expedients  and  artifices  at 
defiance.  Deerslayer,  however,  treated  these  passing  sug- 
gestions as  the  ill-digested  £Eincies  of  girls,  making  his 
own  arrangements  as  steadily,  and  brooding  over  the  future 
as  seriously,  as  if  they  had  never  faMen  from  their  lips. 

At  length  the  hour  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  to 
IH*oceed  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  with  the 
Mohican,  or  Delaware,  as  Chingachgook  was  more  com- 
monly called.  As  the  plan  had  been  matured  by  Deer- 
slayer,  and  fully  communicated  to  his  companions,  all  three 
get  about  its  execution,  in  concert,  and  intelligently.  Hetty 
passed  into  the  ark,  and  fastening  two  of  the  canoes  to- 
gether, she  entered  one,  and  paddled  up  to  a  sort  of  gaA^ 
way  in  the  palisadoes  that  surrounded  the  buildins^,  throng 
which  she  carried  both  ;  securing  them  beneath  «,he  house 
bj  chains  that  were  fastened  within  the  building.  These 
>alisadoes  were  trunks  of  trees  driven  firmly  into  the  mud, 
itid  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  small  inclosure  that 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  this  very  manner,  and  to  keep 
any  enemy  that  might  approach  in  boats  at  arm's-length. 
Canoes  thus  docked  were,  in  a  measure,  hid  from  sight,  and 
as  tie  gate  was  properly  baTred  and  fastened,  it  would  no* 
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lie  ail  easy  task  to  remove  them^  even  in  the  event  of  their 
being  seen.  Previously,  however,  to  closing  tlie  gate,  Ju- 
dith also  entered  within  the  inclosmre  with  the  third  canoe, 
leaving  Deerslayer  busy  in  securing  the  door  and  windows 
inside  the  building,  over  her  head.  As  everything  was 
massive  and  strong,  and  small  saplings  were  used  as  bars. 
It  would  have  been  the  work  of  an  hour  or  two  to  break 
into  the  building,  when  Deerslayer  had  ended  his  task, 
even  allowing  the  assailants  the  use  of  any  tools  but  the 
axe,  and  to  be  unresisted.  This  attention  to  security  arose 
from  Hntter's  having  been  robbed  once  or  twice  by  the 
lawless  whites  of  the  frontiers,  during  some  of  his  many 
absences  from  home. 

As  soon  as  all  was  fast  in  the  inside  of  the  dwelling, 
Deerslayer  appeared  at  a  trap,  from  which  he  descended 
into  the  canoe  of  Judith.  When  this  was  done,  he  fiistened 
the  door  with  a  massive  staple  and  stout  padlock.  Hetty 
was  then  received  in  the  canoe,  which  was  shov«d  outside 
of  the  palisadoes.  The  next  precaution  was  to  fasten  the 
gate,  and  the  keys  were  carried  into  fhe  ark.  The  three 
were  now  fastened  out  of  the  dwelling,  which  could  only  be 
entered  by  violence,  or  by  following  the  course  taken  by 
Ihe  young  man  in  quitting  it 

The  glass  had  been  brought  outside  as  a  preliminary 
step,  and  Deerslayer  next  took  a  careful  survey  of  the  en- 
tire shore  of  the  lake,  as  far  as  his  own  position  would 
allow.  Not  a  living  thing  was  visible,  a  few  birds  excepted, 
vid  even  the  last  fluttered  about  in  the  shades  of  the  trees, 
as  if  unwilling  to  encounter  the  heat  of  a  sultry  afternocii. 
All  the  nearest  points,  in  particular,  were  subjected  to 
tievere  scrutiny,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  no  raft  was 
in  preparation  ;  the  result  everywhere  giving  the  same 
fvicture  of  calm  solitude.  A  few  words  will  explain  the 
greatest  embarrassment  belonging  to  the  situation  of  our 
party.  Exposed  themselves  to  the  observation  of  any 
watchful  eyes,  the  movements  of  their  enemies  were  con- 
cealed by  the  drapery  of  a  dense  forest.  While  the  im- 
ftgination  would  be  very  nyt  to  people  the  latter  with  more 
warriors  ch^n  it  really  contained,  their  own  vaakness  mas; 
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be  too  apparent  to  all  who  might  chance  to  cast  a  glance  ti 
their  direction. 

"  Nothing  is  stirring,  howsever,**  exclaimed  Deerslajer, 
as  he  finally  lowered  the  glass,  and  prepared  to  eater  the 
ark.  ^  If  the  vagabonds  do  harbor  mischief  in  tlrair  mind& 
they  are  too  cunning  to  let  it  be  seen  ;  it's  true,  a  raft  may 
be  in  preparation  in  the  woods,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
brought  down  to  the  lake.  They  can't  guess  that  we  are 
aboot  to  quit  the  castle,  and,  if  they  did,  they've  no  means 
of  knowing  where  we  intend  to  go." 

<*Thi8  is  so  true,  Deerslayer,"  returned  Ju<^th,  ^that 
now  aU  is  ready,  we  may  proceed  at  once,  boldly,  and 
without  the  fear  of  being  followed ;  dse  we  shall  be  be- 
hind our  time." 

*^  No,  no ;  the  matter  needs  management ;  for,  though 
the  s^.vages  are  in  the  dark  as  to  Chingachgook  and  the 
rock,  they've  eyes  and  legs,  and  will  see  in  what  direc- 
tion we  steer,  and  will  be  sartain  to  follow  us.  I  shall 
strive  to  baffle  'em,  hows'ever,  by  heading  the  scow  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  first  in  one  quarter  and  then  in  another, 
until  they  get  to  be  a-leg-weary,  and  tired  of  tramping-  aler 
as." 

So  for  as  it  was  in  his  power,  Deerslayer  was  as  good  aa 
his  word.  In  less  than  five  minutes  a^r  this  speech  was 
made,  the  whole  party  was  in  the  ark,  and  in  motion. 
There  was  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north,  and  boldly 
hoisting  the  sail,  the  young  man  laid  the  head  of  the  on- 
wieldy  crafb  in  such  a  direction,  as,  after  making  a  liberal 
but  necessary  allowance  for  leeway,  would  have  brought  it 
ashore  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  lake,  and  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  sailing  of  the  ark  was  never  very  swift,  though, 
floating  as  it  did  on  the  surface,  it  was  not  difficult  to  get  it 
in  motion,  or  to  urge  it  along  over  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
lOioe  three  or  four  miles  in  the  hour.  The  distance  be- 
tween  the  castle  and  the  rock  was  a  little  more  than  two 
leagues.  Knowing  the  punctuality  of  an  Indian,  Deer- 
slayer had  made  his  calculations  closely,  and  bnd  given 
himself  a  little  more  time  than  was  necessary  to  roach  tb« 
place  of  rendezvous,  with  a  view  to  delay  or  to  press  hit 
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■mTal,  «s  migbt  furave  most  expedient  Wkmi  he  lioiated 
the  sail^  the  sou  laj  above  the  western  hills,  at  an  elevap 
tion  that  promised  rather  more  than  two  hours  of  day  ;  and 
a  few  minutes  satisfied  him  that  the  progress  of  the  seow 
was  such  as  to  equal  his  expectations. 

It  was  a  glorious  June  afternoon,  and  never  did  thf  t  sol- 
itary sheet  of  water  seem  kss  like  an  arena  of  strife  and 
bloodshed.  The  light  air  scarce  descended  as  low  as  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  hovering  over  it,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  its 
deep  tranquillity,  or  to  ruffle  its  mirror*like  surface.  £ven 
the  forests  appeared  to  be  slumbering  in  the  sun,  and  a 
few  piles  of  fleecy  clouds  had  lain  for  hours  along  the 
nortWn  horizon  like  fixtures  in  the  atmosphere,  placed 
there  purdy  to  embellish  the  scene.  A  few  aquatic  .fowls 
occasionally  skimmed  along  the  water,  and  a  single  raven 
was  visible,  sailing  high  above  the  trees,  and  keeping  a 
watchful  eye.  on  the  forest  beneath  him,  in  order  to  detect 
aoijrthing  having  life  that  the  mysterious  woods  might  o^r 
as  prey. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  observed,  that,  amidst 
the  frankness  and  abn^tness  of  manner  which  marked  the 
frontier  habits  of  Judith,  her  language  was  superior  to  that 
used  by  her  male  companions,  her  own  father  included. 
This  difiference  extended  as  well  to  pronunciation  as  to  the 
ehoioe  of  words  and  phrases.  Perhaps  nothing  so  soon 
betrays  the  education  and  association  as  the  modes  of 
speedi ;  sjod  few  accomplishments  so  much  aid  the  cfaaroi 
of  fenude  beauty  as  a  gracefrd  and  even  utterance,  while 
nothing  so  soon  produces  the  disenchantment  that  necessa* 
lily  follows  a  discrepancy  between  appearance  and  manner, 
as  a  mean  intonatipn  of  voice,  or  a  vulgar  use  of  wordSi 
Judith  and  her  sister  were  marked  exceptions  to  all  the 
girls  of  their  class,  along  that  whole  frontier ;  the  officers 
of  the  nearest  garrison  having  often  flattered  the  former 
with  the  belief  that  few  ladies  of  the  towns  acquitted  them- 
selves  better  than  herself,  in  this  important  particular. 
This  was  fer  from  being  literaUy  true,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
near  the  fact  to  give  birth  to  tiie  compliment.  The  girls 
Wtfe  indebted  to  their  mother  ^  this  pr<^ciency,  havinf 
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icquirod  from  he.',  iu  childhood,  an  advantage  ihat  no  sab 
sequent  study  or  labor  can  give  without  a  drawback,  if  neg> 
lected  beyond  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  Who  that  mother 
was,  or  rather  had  been,  no  one  but  Hutter  knew.  She 
had  now  been  dead  two  summers,  and,  as  was  stated  by 
Hurry,  she  had  been  buried  in  the  lake  ;  whether  in  indul- 
gence of  a  prejudice,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  take  the 
trouble  to  dig  her  grave,  had  frequently  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  between  the  rude  beings  of  that  region.  Judith 
had  never  visited  the  spot,  but  Hetty  was  present  at  the 
interment,  and  she  often  paddled  a  canoe,  about  sunset,  or 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  the  place,  and  gazed  down  into 
the  limpid  water,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  form  that  she  had  so  tenderly  loved  from  in- 
fancy to  the  sad  hour  of  their  parting. 

'^  Must  we  reach  the  rock  exactly  at  the  moment  the 
sua  sets  ?  "  Judith  demanded  of  the  young  man,  as  they 
stood  near  each  other,  Deerslayer  holding  the  steering-oar, 
and  she  working  with  a  needle  at  some  ornament  of  dress, 
that  much  exceeded  her  station  in  life,  and  was  altogether 
a  novelty  in  the  woods.  "  Will  a  few  minutes,  sooner  or 
later,  alter  the  matter?  it  will  be  very  hazardous  to  re- 
main long  as  near  the  shore  as  that  rock !  ** 

''That's  it,  Judith;  that's  the  very  difficulty  I  The 
tock's  within  p'int  blank  for  a  shot-gun,  and  'twill  never  do 
to  hover  about  it  too  close  and  too  long.  When  you  have 
to  deal  with  an  Injin,  you  must  calculate  and  manage,  for 
a  red  natur'  dearly  likes  sarcumvention.  Now  you  see, 
Judith,  that  I  do  not  steer  towards  the  rock  at  all,  bat 
here  to  the  eastward  of  it,  whereby  the  savages  wfll  be 
tramping  off  in  that  direction,  and  get  their  legs  awearied, 
and  all  for  no  advantage." 

'^  You  tliink,  then,  they  see  us,  and  watch  our  move- 
ments, Deerslayer?  I  was  in  hopes  they  might  have 
fallen  back  into  the  woods,  and  left  us  to  ourselves  for  a 
few  hours." 

*'  That's  altogether  a  woman's  consait  There's  no  let- 
up in  an  Injin's  watchfiilness  when  he's  on  a  war-path 
iiid  eyes  are  on  us  at  this  minute,  'though  the  lake  pr» 
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larves  as.  We  must  draw  near  the  rock  on  a  calcidatioii, 
and  indivor  to  get  the  miscreants  on  a  hlae  scent.  The 
Mingos  have  good  noses,  they  tell  me  ;  but  a  white  man's 
reason  ought  always  to  equalize  their  instinct" 

Judith  now  entered  into  a  desultory  discourse  with 
Deerslayer,  in  which  the  girl  betrayed  her  growing  interest 
in  the  young  man  ;  an  interest  that  his  simplicity  of  mind 
and  her  decision  of  character,  sustained  as  it  was  by  the 
consciousness  awakened  by  the  consideration  her  personid 
charms  so  universally  produced,  rendered  her  less  anxious 
to  conceal  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  She 
was  scarcely  forward  in  her  manner,  though  there  was 
sometimes  a  freedom  in  her  glances  that  it  required  all  the 
aid  of  her  exceeding  beauty  to  prevent  from  awakening 
suspicions  unfavorable  to  her  discretion,  if  not  to  her 
morals.  With  Deerslayer,  however,  these  glances  were 
rendered  less  obnoxious  to  so  unpleasant  a  construction; 
for  she  seldom  looked  at  him  without  discovering  much  of 
the  sincerity  and  nature  that  accompany  the  purest  emo- 
tions of  woman.  It  was  a  little  remarkable  that,  as  his 
captivity  lengthened,  neither  of  the  girls  manifested  any 
great  concern  for  her  &ther ;  but,  as  has  been  said  already, 
their  habits  gave  them  confidence,  and  they  looked  forward 
to  his  liberation,  by  means  of  a  ransom,  with  a  confidence 
that  might,  in  a  great  degree,  account  for  their  appaiont 
indifference.  Once  before,  Hutter  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  a  few  skins  had  readily  effected  his 
release.  This  event,  however,  unknown  to  the  sisters,  had 
occurred  in  a  time  of  peace  between  England  and  France, 
and  when  the  savages  were  restrained,  instead  of  being 
encouraged  to  commit  their  excesses,  by  the  policy  of  the 
different  colonial  governments. 

While  Judith  was  loquacious  and  caressing  in  her  man* 
ner,  Hetty  remained  thoughtful  and  silent.  Once,  indeed, 
she  drew  near  to  Deerslayer,  and  questioned  him  a  little 
closely  as  to  his  intentions,  as  well  as  concerning  the  mode 
of  effecting  his  purpose  ;  but  her  wish  to  converse  went 
no  further.  As  soon  as  her  simple  queries  were  answered 
-»  and  answered  they  all  were,  in  the  fullest  and  kindest 
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waaamar  —-she  withdrew  to  her  seat,  and  oontiaaed  to  woA 
•a  a  coarse  garment  that  she  was  making  for  her  &ther 
iometimes  humming  a  low  melancholy  air,  and  frequentlj 
sighing. 

In  this  manner  the  time  passed  away;  and  when  the 
sun  was  beginning  to  glow  behind  the  Mnge  of  pines  ihni 
bounded  the  western  hill,  or  about  twenty  minutes  before 
it  actually  set,  the  ark  was  nearly  as  low  as  the  point 
where  Mutter  and  Hurry  had  been  made  prisoners.  By 
shemng  first  to  one  side  of  the  lake,  and  then  to  the  other, 
Deerslayer  managed  to  create  an  uncertainty  as  to  his 
object;  and,  doubtless,  the  savages^  who  were  unque»* 
ticmably  watching  his  movements,  were  led  to  believe  that 
his  aim  was  to  communicate  with  them,  at  or  near  this 
spot,  and  would  hasten  in  that  directi^i,  in  order  to  be  in 
leadiness  to  profit  by  circumstances.  This  artifice  was 
well  managed ;  since  the  sweep  of  the  bay,  the  curvature 
of  the  lake,  and  the  low  marshy  land  that  intervened, 
would  probably  allow  the  ark  to  reach  the  rock  before  its 
pursuers,  if  really  collected  near  the  point,  could  have  time 
to  make  the  circuit  that  would  be  required  to  get  there  by 
land.  With  a  view  to  aid  this  deception,  Deerslayer  stood 
as  near  the  western  shore  as  was  at  all  prudent ;  and  then 
causing  Judith  and  Hetty  to  enter  the  house,  or  cabin,  and 
crouching  himself  so  as  to  conceal  his  person  by  the  frame 
of  the  scow,  he  suddenly  threw  the  head  of  the  latter 
round,  and  began  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the 
outlet.  Favored  by  an  increase  in  the  wind,  the  progress 
of  the  ark  was  sudi  as  to  promise  the  complete  success  of 
this  plan,  though  the  crab-like  movement  oi  the  eraft  coin* 
feUefi  the  helmsman  to  keep  its  head  looking  in  a  diree* 
tion  very  different  fix)m    that   in  which   it   was   aetnallf 
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CHAPT£B  IX. 

«  Tfli  art  tboa  prodigia  of  imilef  ^ 

Smiles  sweeter  than  thy  frowns  are  itani 
Earth  sends  from  all  her  thousand  isles 

A  shflnt  at  thy  return. 
The  glory  that  comes  down  from  thee 
BatheB,  in  deep  joy,  the  huid  and  sea.*' 

TbmBkvu, 

It  Boaj  assist  tbe  reader  in  understaading  the  events  ire 
■re  about  to  record,  if  he  has  a  rapidly  sketched  picture  of 
the  scene  placed  before  his  eyes  at  a  single  view.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  lake  was  an  irregularly  shaped 
basin,  of  an  outline  that,  in  the  main,  was  oval,  but  with 
bays  and  points  to  relieve  its  formality  and  ornament  its 
shores.  The  surface  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  wae 
now  glittering  like  a  gem,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  evening 
son,  and  the  setting  of  the  whole  —  hills  clothed  in  the 
richest  forest  verdure— was  lighted  up  with  a  sort  of 
radiant  smile  that  is  best  described  in  the  beautiful  lines 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  As  the  banks, 
with  few  exceptions,  rose  abruptly  from  the  water,  eveo 
where  the  mountain  did  not  imm^iately  bound  the  view, 
there  was  a  nearly  unbroken  fringe  of  leaves  overhanging 
the  pladd  lake  —  the  trees  starting  out  of  the  acclivities^ 
\nclining  to  the  light,  until  in  many  instances  they  ex- 
tended their  long  limbs  and  straight  trunks  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  beyond  the  line  of  the  perpendicular.  In  these 
cases  we  allude  only  to  the  giants  of  the  forest  —  pines  of 
a  hmidred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  —  for,  of 
the  smaller  growth,  very  many  inclined  so  fiir  as  to  steep 
their  lower  branches  in  the  water. 

In  the  position  in  which  the  ark  had  now  go^  the  castle 
was  concealed  fi*om  view  by  the  project!  )n  of  a  poiit,  ai 
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indeed  was  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  itself.  A 
**e8pectable  mountain,  forest-clad,  and  rounded  like  all  the 
rest,  limited  the  view  in  that  direction,  stretching  immedi- 
ately across  the  whole  of  the  fair  scene,  with  the  exception 
of  a  deep  bay  that  passed  its  western  end,  lengthening  the 
basin  for  more  tlian  a  mile.  The  manner  in  which  the 
water  flowed  out  of  the  lake,  beneath  the  leafy  arches  of 
the  trees  that  lined  the  sides  of  the  stream,  has  alreadj 
b^n  mentioned,  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  the  rock, 
which  was  a  fevorite  place  of  rendezvous  throughout  aU 
that  region,  and  where  Deerslayer  now  expected  to  meet 
his  friend,  stood  near  this  outlet,  and  at  no  great  distaoce 
from  the  shore.  It  was  a  large  isolated  stone  that  rested 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  apparently  left  there  when  the 
waters  tore  away  the  earth  from  around  it,  in  forcing  for 
themselves  a  passage  down  the  river,  and  which  had  ob- 
tained its  shape  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  during  the 
slow  progress  of  centuries.  The  height  of  this  rock  could 
scarcely  equal  six  feet,  and,  as  has  been  said,  its  shape  was 
not  unlike  that  which  is  usually  given  to  bee-hives  or  to  a 
hay-cock.  The  latter,  indeed,  gives'  the  best  idea  not  only 
of  its  form  but  of  its  dimensions.  It  stood,  and  stDl  stands, 
for  we  are  writing  of  real  scenes,  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
bank,  and  in  water  that  was  only  two  feet  in  depth,  though 
there  were  seasons  in  which  its  rounded  apex,  if  such  a 
term  can  properly  be  used,  was  covered  by  the  lake. 
Many  of  the  trees  stretched  so  far  forward  as  almost  to 
Mend  the  rock  with  the  shore,  when  seen  from  a  little 
distance ;  and  one  tall  pine  in  particular  overhung  it  in  a 
way  to  form  a  noble  and  appropriate  canopy  to  a  seat  that 
had  held  many  a  forest  chieftain  during  the  long  succeieion 
of  unknown  ages,  in  which  America  and  all  it  contained 
existed  apart,  in  mysterious  solitude,  a  world  by  itself; 
equally  without  a  familiar  history,  and  without  an  origiii 
ttbskt  the  annals  of  man  can  reach. 

When  distant  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore,  Deerslayer  took  in  his  sail,  and  he  dropped  his  grap* 
nel,  as  soon  as  he  found  the  ark  had  drifted  in  a  line  than 
Wki  directly  \o  windward  of  the  rock.     The  motion  of  the 
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soow  was  then  checked,  when  it  was  brought  head  to  wind 
by  the  action  of  the  breeze.  As  soon  as  this  was  done^ 
Deerslayer  "  paid  out  line,"  and  suffered  the  vessel  to  "  set 
down  ''  upon  the  rock,  as  fast  as  the  light  air  would  force 
it  to  leeward.  Floating  entirely  on  the  surface,  this  was 
8i)on  effected,  and  the  young  man  checked  the  drift  when 
he  was  told  that  the  stern  of  the  scow  was  within  fifteen  o«* 
eighteen  feet  of  the  desired  spot. 

In  executing  this  mancBuvre,  Deerslayer  had  proceeded 
promptly  ;  for  while  he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  he 
was  both  watched  and  followed  by  the  foe,  he  believed  he 
had  distracted  their  movements  by  the  appar^it  uncertainty 
of  his  own,  and  he  knew  they  could  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  that  the  rock  was  his  aim  unless  indeed  one 
of  the  prisoners  had  betrayed  him  ;  a  chance  so  improbable 
in  itself  as  to  give  him  no  concern.  Notwithstanding  the 
celerity  and  decision  of  his  movements,  he  did  not,  however, 
venture  so  near  the  shore  without  taking  due  precautions 
to  effect  a  retreat,  in  tlie  event  of  its  becoming  necessary. 
He  held  the  line  in  his  hand,  and  Judith  was  stationed  at  a 
loop  on  the  side  of  the  cabin  next  the  shore,  where  she 
could  watch  the  beach  and  the  rocks,  and  give  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  either  friend  or  foe.  Hetty  was  also 
placed  on  watch,  but  it  was  to  keep  the  trees  overhead  in 
view,  lest  some  enemy  might  ascend  one,  and,  by  completely 
cmnmanding  the  interior  of  the  scow,  render  the  defenses 
of  the  hut  or  cabin  useless. 

The  sun  had  disappeared  from  the  lake  and  valley  when 
IXserslayer  checked  the  ark  in  the  manner  mentioned. 
Still  it  wanted  a  few  minutes  ^o  the  true  sunset,  and  he 
knew  Indian  punctuality  too  well  to  anticipate  any  unmanly 
haste  in  his  friend.  The  great  question  was,  whether,  sur* 
rounded  by  enemies  as  he  was  known  to  be,  he  had  escaped 
their  toils.  The  occurrences  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
must  be  a  secret  to  him,  and,  like  himself,  Chingachgook 
was  yet  young  on  a  war-path.  It  was  true,  he  came  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  party  that  withheld  his  promised 
t>r.'de,  but  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
th«  danger  he  ran,  or  the  precipe  positions  occnp^'od   bj 
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either  frieDils  or  foes.  In  a  word,  the  tnttued  aagaaty  and 
on  tiring  caution  of  an  Indian  were  all  he  had  to  rely  en, 
amid  the  critical  risks  he  unavoidably  ran. 

^  Is  the  rock  empty,  Judith  ?  "  inquired  Deerslayer,  m 
soon  as  he  had  checked  the  drift  of  the  ark,  deeming  it 
imprudent  to  venture  unnecessarily  near  the  shore.  ^  k 
anything  to  be  seen  of  the  Delaware  chief?" 

^  Nothing,  Deerslayer.  Neither  roek^  shore,  trtte^  Bor 
lake  seems  to  have  ever  held  a  human  form." 

^  Keep  close,  Judith  —  keep  close,  Hetty  —  a  rifle  has  a 
piying  eye,  a  nimble  foot,  and  a  desperate  fatal  tongue. 
Kdep  close,  Uien,  but  keep  up  ad^e  looks,  and  be  on  the 
akit.  'Twould  grieve  me  to  the  very  heart  did  any  haom 
befall  either  of  you." 

^  And  you,  Deerslayer !  *'  exdaimed  Judith,  turnifig  her 
handsome  face  from  the  loop,  to  bestow  a  gracious  and  grate- 
ful look  on  the  young  rrnai ;  '^  do  you  '  keep  dose,'  asd 
have  a  proper  care  that  the  savages  do  not  catch  a  glimpse 
jf  you !  A  bullet  might  be  as  £sktal  to  you  as  to  one  ol 
us ;  and  the  blow  that  you  felt  would  be  felt  by  all." 

^  No  fear  of  me,  Judith  —  no  fear  of  me,  my  good  gaL 
Do  not  look  this-a-way,  although  you  look  so  pleasant,  and 
oomely,  but  keep  your  eyes  an.  the  rock,  and  the  shore, 
and  the  "  — 

Deerslayer  was  intornipted  by  a  slight  exdamation  from 
the  girl,  who,  in  obedienoe  to  his  hurried  gestures,  as  mmk. 
as  in  obedience  to  his  words,  had  immediately  beat  bar 
Wks  again  in  the  opposite  direction. 

''  What  is't  ?  —  what  is't,  Judith  ?  "  be  hastily  demaikted. 
«  Is  anything  to  be  seen  ?  " 

^  There  is  a  man  on  the  rock  I  —  an  Indian  wankr  Ib 
lis  paint,  and  armed  I " 

^  Where  does  he  wear  his  hawk's  feather?*  eagerly 
added  Deerslayer,  relaxing  his  hold  of  the  line,  in  reacfi* 
ness  to  drift  nearer  the  place  of  rendezvous.  ^  Is  it  faal 
to  the  war-lock,  or  does  he  carry  it  above  the  left  ear?  " 

^'Tis  as  you  say,  above  the  Itift  ear;  he  smiles,  tmok 
and  mutters  the  word  ^  Mohican.' " 

^  God  be  praised,  *tis  the  Sarpent  at  last  I  ^   exda  jaad 
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Uie  young  man,  suffering  the  line  to  slip  tlirough  his  hands, 
until  hearing  a  light  bound,  in  the  other  end  of  the  craft, 
he  instantly  checked  the  rope,  and  began  to  haul  it  in 
again,  under  the  assurance  that  his  object  was  effected-. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  cabin  was  opened  has- 
tily, and  a  warrior,  darting  through  the  little  room,  stood 
at  Deerslayer's  side,  simply  uttering  the  exclamatioi^ 
^  Hugh !'"  At  the  next  instant  Judith  and  Hetty  shrieked, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  yell  of  twenty  savages, 
who  came  leaping  through  the  branches  down  the  bank, 
come  actually  fidling  headlong  into  the  water  in  dieir 
haste. 

"  Piill,  Deerslayer ! "  cried  Judith,  hastily  barring  the 
door,  in  order  to  prevent  an  inroad  by  the  passage  through 
which  the  Delaware  had  just  entered ;  "  pull  for  life  and 
death  —  the  lake  is  full  of  savages  wading  after  us  !  ** 

The  young  men  —  for  Chingachgook  immediately  came 
to  his  friend's  assistance  —  needed  no  second  bidding ;  but 
they  applied  themselves  to  their  task  in  a  way  that  showed 
how  urgent  they  deemed  the  occasion.  The  great  diffi- 
culty was  in  suddenly  overcoming  the  vis  tnertiof  of  so 
fairge  a  mass ;  for  once  in  motion,  it  was  easy  to  cause  the 
scow  to  skim  the  water  with  all  the  necessary  speed. 

"Pull,  Deerslayer,  for  Heaven's  sake!**  cried  Judith 
agairt  at  the  loop.  "  These  wretches  rush  into  the  water 
like  hounds  following  their  prey  !  Ah  I  —  the  scow 
moves !  and  now  the  water  deepens  to  the  armpits  of  the 
foremost ;  still  they  rush  forward,  and  will  seize  the  ark !  ** 

A  slight  scream,  and  then  a  joyous  laugh  followed  from 
the  girl ;  the  first  produced  by  a  desperate  effort  of  their 
pursuers,  and  the  last  by  its  failure ;  the  scow,  which  had 
now  got  feirly  in  motion,  gliding  ahead  into  deep  water 
with  a  velocity  that  set  the  designs  of  their  enemies  at 
naught.  As  the  two  men  were  prevented  by  the  position 
of  the  cabin  from  seeing  what  passed  astern,  they  were 
compelled  to  inquire  of  the  girls  into  the  state  of  the 
chase. 

**What  now,  Judith?  —  what  next?  Do  the  Mingot 
•tin  follow,  or  are  we  quit  of  'eur  for  the  present  ?  *  de 
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tnanded  Deerslajer,  when  he  felt  the  rope  yielding,  as  d 
the  scow  was  going  £eist  ahead,  and  heard  the  scream  and 
the  laugh  of  the  girl  almost  in  the  same  breath. 

"  They  have  vanished  !  —  one,  the  last,  is  just  burying 
himself  in  the  bushes  of  the  bank  —  there,  he  has  disap> 
peared  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees !  You  have  got  yoitf 
friend,  and  we  are  all  safe  !  " 

The  two  men  now  made  another  great  effort,  puUed  the 
ark  up  swiftly  to  the  grapnel,  tripped  it,  and  when  the 
scow  had  shot  some  distance,  and  lost  its  way,  they  let 
the  anchor  drop  again ;  then,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
meeting,  they  ceased  their  efforts.  As  the  floating  house 
now  lay  several  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  and  offered 
a  complete  protection  against  bullets,  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger,  or  any  motive  for  immediate  exertion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  two  friends  now  recognized 
each  other  was  highly  characteristic.  Chingachgook,  a 
noble,  tall,  handsome,  and  athletic  young  Indian  warrior, 
first  examined  his  rifie  with  care,  opening  the  pan  to  make 
sure  the  priming  was  not  wet ;  and  assured  of  this  impor* 
tant  &ct,  he  next  cast  iurtive  but  observant  glances  around 
him  at  the  strange  habitation  and  at  the  two  girls ;  still  he 
spoke  not,  and  most  of  all  did  he  avoid  the  betrayal  of  a 
womanish  curiosity  by  asking  questions. 

"  Judith  and  Hetty,"  said  Deerslayer,  with  an  untaught, 
natural  courtesy,  ''  this  is  the  Mohican  chief  of  whom 
youVe  heard  me  speak;  Chingachgook,  as  he  is  called, 
which  signifies  the  Big  Sarpent ;  so  named  for  his  wisdom, 
and  prudence,  and  cunning ;  my  'arliest  and  latest  friend. 
I  know'd  it  must  be  he,  by  the  hawk's  feather  over  the 
left  ear,  most  other  warriors  wearing  'em  on  the  war-lock." 

As  Deerslayer  ceased  speaking,  he  laughed  heartily,  ex* 
cited  more  perhaps  by  the  delight  of  having  got  his  friend 
safe  at  his  side,  under  circumstances  so  trying,  than  by  any 
conceit  that  liappened  to  cross  his  fancy,  and  exhibitin/^ 
this  outbreaking  of  feeling  in  a  manner  that  was  a  little 
remarkable,  since  his  merriment  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  noise.  Although  Chingachgook  both  understood  and 
•poke   English,   he   was   unwilling    to   communicate    hu 
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thoughts  in  it,  like  most  Indians ;  and  when  he  had  met 
Judith's  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  Hetty's  milder 
«alute,  in  the  oourteonA  manner  that  became  a  chie^  he 
horned  away,  apparently  to  await  the  moment  when  it 
might  suit  his  friend  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  hu 
future  intentions,  and  to  give  a  narrative  of  what  lud 
passed  since  their  separation.  The  other  understood  his 
meaning,  and  discovered  his  own  mode  of  reasoning  in  the 
matter  by  addressing  the  girls. 

^  This  wind  will  soon  die  away  altogether,  now  the  sun 
is  down,"  he  said,  '^  and  there  is  no  need  of  rowing  ag'in  it. 
In  half  an  hour  or  so,  it  will  either  be  a  6at  calm  or  the 
air  will  come  oif  from  the  south  shore,  when  we  will  begin 
our  journey  back  ag'in  to  the  castle ;  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  Delaware  and  I  will  talk  over  matters,  and  get  correct 
ideas  of  each  other's  notions  consaming  the  course  we 
ought  to  take." 

No  one  opposed  this  proposition,  and  the  girls  with- 
drew into  the  cabin  to  prepare  the  evening  meal,  while 
the  two  young  men  took  their  seats  on  the  head  of  the 
scow,  and  began  to  converse.  The  dialogue  was  in  the 
language  of  the  Delawares.  As  that  dialect,  however,  is 
but  little  understood,  even  by  the  learned,  we  shall,  not 
only  on  this  but  on  all  subsequent  occasions,  render  such 
parts  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  closely  into  liberal 
English;  preserving,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  idioms  and 
I)eculiarities  of  the  respective  speakers,  by  way  of  present" 
mg  the  pictures  in  the  most  graphic  forms  to  the  minds 
of  the  readers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  first  related 
by  Deerslayer,  who  gave  a  brief  narrative  of  the  facts  that 
are  already  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  our  pages. 
In  relating  these  events,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  the  speaker  touched  only  on  the  outlines,  more  par- 
ticularly abstaining  from  saying  anything  about  his  encoun 
tes  with,  and  victory  over  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  to  his 
own  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  deserted  young  women. 
tHien  Deerslayer  ended,  the  Delaware  took  up  the  nam^ 
tir«  in  turn,  speaking  sententiously,  and  with  great  dig 
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nitf.  His  account  ^fms  both  dear  and  ekort,  aor  wm  k 
efmbelTished  by  any  indde&ts  that  did  not  directly  oonoern 
the  history  of  his  departare  from  the  Titlage&  of  his  people, 
and  his  arrival  in  the  valley  of  the  Siisqaehanffiah.  Otn 
reaching  the  latt^,  which  was  at  a  ipoint  only  half  a  auk 
soath  of  the  outlet,  he  had  soon  struok  a  trail,  which  gaiw 
him  notice  of  the  probaible  vicinvty  ^  ^lemies.  Being 
prepared  for  sndi  an  oocnrretice,  the  okject  of  the  expedi- 
tion calling  him  directly  into  the  neighborhood  of  ti» 
party  of  iroquoiB  diat  wis  JGBoim  to  be  4M]t,  he  c<»isidered 
the  discovery  as  fortonate,  rather  than  ihe  reverse,  and 
took  the  usual  precautions  to  turn  it  to  aoooaoit.  Pirst 
following  the  river  to  its  source,  and  vscertainbig  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  rock,  he  met  another  trail,  and  had  actually 
been  havering  for  houTB  on  the  fl«nks  <£  his  easmiea, 
watcMng  equally  Ibr  an  opportuaity  lo  meet  his  anistsoM 
and  to  take  a  scalp ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  which  he 
most  ardently  desired.  He  kept  «ear  the  lake,  and  occa- 
sionally he  ventured  to  some  spot  where  he  could  get  ^ 
view  of  what  was  passmg  on.  its  silrfiKse.  The  ark  had 
been  seen  and  watched  from  the  «»nnent  it  iiove  in  sx^A, 
&ough  the  young  chief  was  neoessarily  ^orant  that  it 
was  to  be  the  instrument  of  effecting  the  desii^  junctioD 
witli  his  friend.  The  uncertainty  of  its  movements,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  unquestional^y  managed  by  while  mmi, 
led  him  to  conjecture  tiie  tr«(th,  however,  and  be  held  him- 
self in  readiness  to  get  on  'board  whenever  a  suitable  oce»* 
sion  might  c^er.  As  tihe  sun  4i»ew  near  the  horizon,  ht 
repaired  to  the  rock,  where,  on  emerging  from  the  fbtrest, 
he  was  gratified  in  ^finding  the  ark  lying  af^wrenily  in 
readiness  to  receive  Mm.  The  manner  of  his  appearance, 
and  of  his  enftrance  into  the  craft,  is  known. 

Ahhongh  Chingachgook  had  been  dosdy  watching  hb 
enemies  for  hours,  their  sudden  and  dose  imrsiiit,  as  ho 
reached  the  scow,  was  as  mnch  -a  matter  of  rarprise  to 
himself  as  it  had  been  to  his  friend.  He  could  only  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  fact  of  tlieir  being  more  numerous  thao 
he  had  at  fin^  supposed,  and  by  their  having  out  parties, 
of  the  existenoe  of  whidi  he  was  ignorant,     Tlieir  regu«aff 
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KoA  ])ennaTiieiit  encampment,  if  the  word  peniuuient  can 
he  applied  to  tlie  residence  of  a  party  that  intefided  to  re- 
main out,  in  all  probability,  but  a  few  'weeks,  was  not  fiir 
from  the  spot  where  Hatter  and  Hurry  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coHrse,  near  a  sipring. 

^Well,  Sarpent,"  — aeked  Deerskyer,  when  the  othei 
had  ended  his  bH^  but  spirited  narrative,  speaking  alvnayi 
in  the  Ddaware  tongue,  fHuch,  for  the  reader's  conven- 
ience only,  we  render  into  die  peculiar  venuMNdar  of 
the  speaker,  —  *' Well,  Sarpent,  as  you've  been  sooutiiig 
around  these  Minges,  have  yea  anything  to  tell  us  of 
t^ieh*  captives;  the  ^fisUtier  lof  these  young  womou  and 
another,  who,  I  somewhat  eonolude,  is  the  lovyer  of  one  of 
'em?'' 

'^'Ohingachgook  has  seen  diem.  An  old  man  and  a 
yomig  warrior,  — the  Mlin^  hemlock  and  the  tall  pme." 

*^  You're  not  so  m«ch  eat,  Delaware ;  you're  not  so 
rmidk  eut  Old  Hutter  is  decaying,  of  a  8aI^tainty,  thoiigk 
many  solid  Mocks  might  be  'hewn  ont  of  his  trunk  yet.; 
-and,  as  for  Huirry  Harry,  tio  te  as  height,  and  fitrength^ 
«nd  comeliness  go,  'he  u»y  be  toaUed  the  fKcide  of  the  hu- 
man forest  Were  the  men  bound,  or  in  any  manner  sul^ 
fering  torture?  -I  ask  cm  account  of  the  young  women ; 
who,  I  dare  say,  would  be  glad  to  know." 

^  It  is  not  so,  Deerslay<er.  The  Mingos  are  too  many 
to  cage  their  game.  Some  watdi,  some  sleep,  some  fM>oiit, 
some  hunft  The  pale-^uses  are  treated  like  brothers  to- 
tby  ;  to-morrew  they  will  lose  liheir  soalps." 

^'Tes,  that's  red  natur',  and  must  be  submitted  to! 
Juc^h  and  Hetty,  here's  comforting  tidings  for  yoo,  the 
Delaware  telling  me  that  neither  your  fiither  nor  Hurj 
Hany  is  in  sttffering ;  bat,  bating  the  loss  of  liberty,  at 
well  off  as  we  are  ourselves.  Of  course  they  are  kept  in 
Ihe  camp ;  otherwise  they  do  ttnioh  as  diey  please.'* 

^I  rejoice  to  hear  this,  I>eersbiyier,"  retumed  Judith, 
'^  and  now  we  are  j<oiiied  ^y  your  friend,  I  make  no  man« 
tier  of  question  diat  we  shall  find  an  opportunity  to  ran* 
lom  the  prisoners.  If  there  are  any  women  in  the  earap, 
1  ksrve  «rticks  of  dress  tha*  will  eatch  their  eyes  ;  and. 
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•hoald  the  worst  come  to  the  wont,  we  cau  open  the  good 
chest,  which,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  hold  thin/iis  that 
may  tempt  the  chiefs." 

^  Judith,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  up  at  her  with  a 
smile,  and  an  expression  of  earnest  curiosity,  that,  spite  of 
the  growing  obscurity,  did  not  escape  the  watchful  looks 
of  the  girl,  ^  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  part  with 
your  own  finery  to  release  prisoners  ;  even  though  one  be 
your  own  father,  and  the  other  is  your  sworn  suitor  and 
lovyer  ?  " 

The  flush  on  the  btce  of  the  girl  arose  in  part  from  re- 
sentment, but  more  perhaps  from  a  gentler  and  novel  feel- 
ing, that,  with  the  capricious  waywardness  of  taste,  had 
been  rapidly  rendering  her  more  sensitive  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  youth  who  questioned  her,  than  to  that  of 
any  other  person.  Suppressing  the  angry  sensation  with 
Instinctive  quickness,  she  answered  with  a  readiness  and 
truth  that  caused  her  sister  to  draw  near  to  listen,  though 
the  obtuse  intellect  of  the  latter  was  &r  from  comprehend- 
ing the  workings  of  a  heart  as  treacherous,  as  uncertain, 
and  as  impetuous  in  its  feelings  as  that  of  the  spoiled  and 
flattered  beauty. 

^  Deerslayer,"  answered  Judith,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
^  I  shall  be  honest  with  you.  1  confess  that  the  time  hcu 
been  when  what  you  cdl  flnery  was  to  me  the  dearest 
thing  on  oarth ;  but  I  begin  to  feel  differently.  Though 
Hurry  Harry  is  naught  to  me,  nor  ever  can  be,  I  would 
give  all  I  own  to  set  him  free.  If  I  would  do  this  for 
blustering,  bullying,  talking  Hurry,  who  has  nothing  bot 
good  looks  to  recommend  him,  you  may  judge  what  I 
would  do  for  my  own  &ther." 

''  This  sounds  well,  and  is  according  to  woman's  gifts. 
Ah's  me !  The  same  feelin's  is  to  be  found  among  the 
young  women  of  the  Delawares.  I've  known  'em,  often 
and  often,  sacrifice  their  vanity  to  their  hearts.  *Tia  as  it 
shot  Id  be  —  'tis  as  it  should  be,  I  suppose,  in  both  colors. 
Woman  was  created  for  the  feelin's,  and  is  pretty  much 
ruled  by  feelin' ! " 

^  Would  the  savages  let  &tlier  go,  if  Judith  and  I  gKT« 
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ihem  all  our  becft  things  ?  **  demanded  Hetty,  lu  her  iiiDO* 
cent,  mild  maDuer. 

"  Their  women  might  interfere,  good  Hetty ;  yes,  their 
women  might  interfere  with  such  an  ind  in  view.  But^ 
tell  me,  Sarpent,  how  it  is  as  to  squaws  among  the  knaves ; 
have  they  mawy  of  their  own  women  in  the  camp  ?  " 

The  Delaware  heard  and  understood  all  that  passed; 
though  with  Indian  gravity  and  finesse  he  had  sat,  with 
averted  face,  seemingly  inattentive  to  a  discourse  in  which 
he  had  no  direct  concern.  Thus  appealed  to,  however,  he 
answered  his  friend  in  his  ordinary  sententious  manner. 

'^  Six,"  he  said,  holding  up  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  other ;  ^  besides  thisJ"  Tiie  last 
number  denoted  his  betrothed;  whom,  with  the  poetry  and 
truth  of  nature,  he  described  by  laying  his  hand  on  his 
own  heart 

"  Did  you  see  her,  chief  —  did  you  get  a  glimpse  of  her 
pleasant  countenance,  or  come  dose  enough  to  her  ear  to 
sing  in  it  the  song  she  loves  to  hear  ?  " 

"  No,  Deerslayer,  —  the  trees  were  too  many,  and  leaves 
covered  their  boughs,  like  clouds  hiding  the  heavens  in  a 
storm.  But,"  —  and  the  young  warrior  turned  his  dark 
face  towards  his  friend,  with  a  smile  on  it  that  illuminated 
its  fierce-looking  paint  and  naturally  stern  lineaments  with 
a  bright  gleam  of  human  feeling,  —  ^'  Chingachgook  heard 
the  laugh  of  Wah-ta- Wah ;  he  knew  it  from  the  laugh  oi 
the  women  of  the  Iroquois.  It  sounded  in  his  ears  like 
the  chirp  of  the  wren.". 

"  Aye,  trust  a  lovyer's  ear  for  that ;  and  a  Delaware's 
ear  for  all  sounds  that  are  ever  heard  in  the  woods.  J 
know  not  why  it  is  so,  Judith,  but  when  young  men  — 
and  I  dare  to  say  it  may  be  all  the  same  with  young 
women  too  —  but  when  they  get  to  have  kind  feclin's  to- 
wards  each  other,  it's  wonderful  how  pleasant  the  laugh 
or  the  speech  becomes  to  the  other  person.  I've  seen 
grim  warrioi*s  listening  to  the  chattering  and  the  laughing 
of  young  gals  as  if  it  was  church  music ;  such  as  is  heard 
in  die  old  Dutch  church  that  stands  in  the  great  street  of 
Albany,  where  IVe  been  more  j^han  onpe,  with  peltry  an^P 
game." 
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^  And  you^  Deerslayer/'  said  Judith  quickly*  and  with 
more  ftensibility  than  marked  her  usually  light  aLd  thought* 
less  manner ;  '^  have  you  never  felt  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
listen  to  the  laugh  of  the  girl  you  love  ?  " 

**  Lord  bless  you,  gal !  —  why  I've  never  lived  enough 
among  my  own  color  to  drop  into  them  sort  of  feelin's,  — 
uo,  never  !  I  dare  to  say,  they  are  natural  and  right ;  but 
to  me  there's  no  music  so  sweet  as  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
in  the  tree-tops,  and  the  rippling  of  a  stream  from  a  full, 
sparkling,  natyve  fountain  of  pure  fresh  water  ;  unless,  in- 
deed," he  continued,  dropping  his  head  for  an  instant  in  a 
thoughtAil  manner,  ^^  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  open  mouth 
of  a  sartain  hound,  when  Fm  on  the  track  of  a  fat  buck. 
As  for  unsartain  dogs,  I  care  little  for  their  cries,  seein' 
they  are  as  likely  to  speak  when  the  deer  is  not  in  sight  as 
when  it  is." 

Judith  walked  slowly  and  pensively  away,  nor  was  there 
any  of  her  ordinary  calculating  coquetry  in  the  light  trem- 
ulous sigh  that,  unconsciously  to  herself,  arose  to  her  lips. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hetty  listened  with  guileless  attention ; 
though  it  struck  her  simple  mind  as  singular  that  the 
young  man  should  prefer  the  melody  of  the  woods  to  the 
songs  of  girls,  or  even  to  the  laugh  of  innocence  and  joy. 
Accustomed,  however,  to  defer  in  most  things  to  her  sister, 
she  soon  followed  Judith  into  the  cabin,  where  she  took  a 
seat,  and  remained  pondering  intensely  over  seme  occur- 
rence, or  resolution,  or  opinion,  which  was  a  secret  to  all 
but  herself.  Left  alone,  Deerslayer  and  liis  Mend  resumed 
their  discourse. 

"  Has  the  young  pale-face  hunter  been  long  on  this 
lake  ?  "  demanded  the  Delaware,  after  courteously  waiting 
for  the  other  to  speak  first. 

'^  Only  since  yesterday  noon,  Sarpent ;  though  that  has 
been  long  enough  to  see  and  do  much." 

The  gaze  that  the  Indian  fastened  on  his  companion  was 
Ml  keen  that  it  seemed  to  mock  the  gathering  darkness  of 
the  night  As  the  other  furtively  returned  his  look,  h« 
law  the  two  black  eyes  glistening  on  him,  like  the  balls  of 
the  panther,  or  those  of  the  penned  wolf.     He  understood 
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4ie  meaning  of  this  glowing  gaze,  and  answered  eTasi\elj, 
18  he  fancied  would  best  become  the  modesty  of  a  white 
man's  gifts. 

"  'Tis  as  you  suspect,  Sarpent ;  yes,  'tis  somewhat  tha^ 
»-way.  I  have  fell  in  with  the  inimy,  and  I  suppose  it  may 
oe  saic  IVe  fou  t  them,  too." 

An  exclamation  of  delight  and  exultation  escaped  the 
Indian ;  and  then,  laying  his  hand  eagerly  on  the  arm  of 
his  friend,  he  asked  if  there  were  any  scalps  taken. 

^'  That  I  will  maintain,  in  the  face  of  all  the  Delaware 
tribe,  old  Tamenund,  and  your  father,  the  great  Uncas,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  is  ag'iu  white  gifts !  My  scalp  is  on  mj 
head,  as  you  can  see,  Sarpent,  and  that  was  the  only  scalp 
that  was  in  danger,  when  one  side  was  altogether  Christian 
and  white." 

'*  Did  no  warrior  fell  ?  —  Deerslayer  did  not  get  his 
name  by  being  slow  of  sight,  or  clumsy  with  the  rifle  !  " 

^  In  that  particular,  chief,  you're  nearer  reason,  and 
therefore  nearer  being  right.     I  may  say  one  Mingo  fell.** 

**  A  chief! "  demanded  the  other,  with  startling  vehe- 


"^  'Nay,  that's  more  than  'I  know  or  can  say.  He  was 
artful,  and  treacherous,  and  stout-hearted,  and  may  well 
have  gained  popularity  enough  with  his  people  to  be  named 
\o  that  rank.  The  man  fou't  well,  though  his  eye  wasn't 
quick  enough  for  one  who  had  had  his  schooling  in  yooi 
company,  Delaware." 

"  My  brother  and  friend  struck  the  body  ?  " 

^'  That  was  uncalled  for,  seeing  that  the  Mingo  died  in 
m/  arms.  The  truth  may  as  well  be  said  at  once ;  he 
fou't  like  a  man  of  red  gifts,  and  I  fou't  like  a  man  with 
gifts  of  my  own  color.  God  gave  me  the  victory ;  I 
couldn't  fly  in  the  fece  of  his  providence  by  forgetting  my 
birth  and  natur*.  White  he  made  me,  and  white  I  shall 
ive  and  die." 

^  Grood !  Deerslayer  is  a  pale-face,  and  has  pale-fece 
hands.  A  Delaware  will  look  for  the  scalp,  and  hang  it 
en  a  pole,  and  sing  a  song  in  his  honor,  when  we  go  back 
to  oor  people.  The  honor  belongs  to  the  tribe ;  it  must 
aot  be  lost." 
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^This  Ib  easy  talking,  bat  'twill  not  be  as  easj  doi^ 
The  Mlugo's  body  is  in  ^e  hands  of  his  fri'nds,  and,  no 
doubt,  is  hid  in  some  hole,  where  Delaware  canning  wib 
never  be  able  to  get  at  the  scalp." 

The  young  man  then  gave  his  friend  a  suocinct,  but  clear 
account  of  the  event  of  the  morning,  concealing  nothing  of 
any  moment,  and  yet  touching  on  everything  modestly 
and  with  a  careful  attention  to  avoid  the  Indian  habit  of 
boasting.  Ciiingachgook  again  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  honor  won  by  his  Mend,  and  then  both  arose,  the 
hour  having  arrived  when  it  became  prudent  to  move  the 
ark  further  from  the  land. 

It  was  now  quite  dark ;  the  heavens  having  become 
clouded,  and  the  stars  hid.  The  north  wind  had  ceased,  as 
was  usual,  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  a  light  air  arose 
from  the  south.  This  change  favoring  the  design  of  Deer- 
slayer,  he  lifted  his  grapnel,  and  the  scow  inmiediately  and 
^uite  perceptibly  began  to  drift  more  into  the  lake.  The 
sail  was  set,  when  the  motion  of  the  craft  increased  to  a 
rate  not  much  less  than  two  miles  in  the  hour.  As  this 
superseded  the  necessity  of  rowing  -^  an  occupation  that 
an  Indian  would  not  be  likely  to  desire  —  Deerslayer, 
Ghingachgook,  and  Judith  seated  themselves  in  the  stem 
of  the  scow,  where  the  first  governed  its  movements  bj 
holding  the  oar.  Here  they  discoursed  on  their  future 
movements,  and  on  the  means  that  ought  to  be  used  in 
order  to  effect  the  liberation  of  their  friends. 

In  this  dialogue  Judith  held  a  material  part ;  the  Dela- 
ware readily  understanding  all  she  said,  while  his  own  re- 
plies and  remarks,  both  of  which  were  few  and  pithy,  were 
occasionally  rendered  into  English  by  his  friend.  Judith 
rose  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  her  companions,  in  the 
balf  hour  that  followed.  Prompt  of  resolution  and  firm  of 
purpose,  her  suggestions  and  expedients  partook  of  her 
q^irit  and  sagacity,  both  of  which  were  of  a  character  to 
find  favor  with  men  of  the  frontier.  The  events  that  had 
occurred  since  their  meeting,  as  well  as  her  isolated  and 
impendent  situation,  indaced  the  girl  to  feel  towards  Deer- 
•l^yer  like  the  friend  of  a  year,  instead  of  an  aci|uaintaBoa 
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jf  a  day ;  and  so  completely  had  she  been  won  by  his 
^oileless  truth  of  character  and  of  feeling  —  pure  novelties 
in  our  aex,  as  respected  her  own  experience  —  that  his 
peculiarities  excited  her  curiosity,  and  created  a  conMeuoe 
that  had  never  been  awakened  by  any  other  man.  Hith- 
erto she  had  been  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  io 
her  intercourse  with  men,  —  with  what  success  was  best 
known  to  herself;  but  here  had  she  been  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  society,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  youth,  who 
evidently  as  little  contemplated  evil  towards  herself  as  if  he 
had  been  her  brother.  The  freshness  of  his  integrity,  the 
poetry  and  truth  of  his  feelings,  and  even  the  qoaiutneas  of 
his  forms  of  speech,  all  had  their  influence,  and  aided  in 
awakening  an  interest  that  she  found  as  pure  as  it  was 
sudden  and  deep.  Hurry's  fine  face  and  manly  form  had 
never  compensated  for  his  boisterous  and  vulgar  turn  ;  and 
her  intercourse  with  the  officers  had  prepared  her  to  make 
comparisons  under  which  even  his  great  natural  advantages 
suffered.  But  this  very  intercourse  with  the  officers  who 
occasionally  came  upon  the  lake  to  fish  and  hunt,  had  an 
effect  in  producing  her  present  sentiments  towards  the 
young  stranger.  With  them,  while  her  vanity  had  been 
gratified,  and  her  self-love  strongly  awakened,  she  had 
many  causes  deeply  to  regret  the  acquaLatance,  —  if  not  to 
mourn  over  it  in  secret  sorrow,  —  for  it  was  impossible  for 
one  of  her  quick  intellect  not  to  perceive  how  hollow  was 
the  association  between  superior  and  inferior,  and  that  she 
was  regarded  as  the  plaything  of  an  idle  hour,  rather  than 
Hs  an  equal  and  a  friend,  by  even  the  best  intentioned  and 
.east  designing  of  her  scarlet-clad  admirers.  Deerslayer, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  through 
which  the  light  of  his  honesty  was  ever  shining ;  and  even 
his  indifference  to  charms  that  so  rarely  faDed  to  produce  a 
«ensation  piqued  the  pride  of  the  girl,  and  gave  him  an 
mterest  that  another,  seemingly  more  &vored  by  natui'e, 
Alight  have  failed  to  excite. 

In  this  manner  half  an  hour  passed,  during  which  time 
the  ark  had  been  slowly  stealing  over  the  water,  the  dark- 
ness thickening  around  it ;  though  it  was  easy  to  see  tliac 
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the  gloom  of  ibo  forest  at  the  southern  end  of  Jie  UkA 
was  getting  to  be  distant,  while  the  mountains  that  lined 
the  sides  of  the  beautiful  basin  were  overshadowing  it, 
nearly  from  side  to  side.  There  was,  indeed,  a  narrow 
stripe  of  water,  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  where  the  dim 
light  that  was  still  shed  from  the  heavens  fell  upon  its 
surface,  in  a  line  extending  north  and  south ;  and  along 
this  fiiint  tract  —  a  sort  of  inverted  milky-waj,  in  which 
the  obscurity  was  not  quite  as  dense  as  in  other  places  — 
the  scow  held  her  course,  he  who  steered  well  knowing 
that  it  led  in  the  direction  he  wished  to  go.  The  reader 
is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  any  difficulty  could  exist 
as  to  the  course.  This  would  have  been  determined  by 
that  of  the  air,  had  it  not  been  possible  to  distinguish  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  by  the  dim  opening  to  the  south, 
which  marked  the  position  of  the  valley  in  that  quarter, 
above  the  plain  of  tall  trees,  by  a  sort  of  lessened  ob- 
scurity ;  the  difference  between  the  darkness  of  the  forest, 
and  that  of  the  night,  as  seen  only  in  the  air.  The  pe- 
culiarities at  length  caught  the  attention  of  Judith  and  the 
Deerslayer,  and  the  conversation  ceased,  to  allow  each  to 
gaze  at  the  solemn  stillness  and  deep  repose  of  nature. 

"  Tis  a  gloomy  night,"  observed  the  girl,  after  a  pause 
of  several  minutes.  '^  I  hope  we  may  be  able  td  find  the 
castle." 

^  Little  fear  of  our  missing  that,  if  we  keep  this  path,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake,"  returned  the  young  man.  "  Natur^ 
.las  made  us  a  road  here,  and,  dim  as  it  is,  there'll  be  little 
difficulty  in  following  it." 

^  Do  you  hear  nothing,  Deerslayer  ?  It  seemed  as  if  the 
water  was  stirring  quite  near  us ! " 

^  Sartainly  something  did  move  the  water,  oncommon 
like ;  it  must  have  been  a  fish.  Them  creatur's  prey  upon 
each  other  like  men  and  animals  on  the  land ;  one  has 
leaped  >nto  the  air,  and  Mien  back  hard  into  his  own  ele- 
neut.  'Tis  of  little  use,  Judith,  for  any  to  strive  to  get 
out  of  their  elements,  since  it's  natur'  to  stay  in  'em ;  and 
•atur*  will  have  its  way.  Ha  1  that  sounds  like  a  paiidle^ 
used  with  more  than  t^cmmon  cautiou !  " 
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At  this  mument  tlie  Delaware  l)ent  forward  and  pointed 
ugnifi^'iaQtly  into  tlie  boundary  of  gloom,  as  if  some  object 
had  suddenly  caught  his  eye.  Both  Deerslayer  and  Judith 
followed  the  direction  of  his  gesture,  and  each  got  a  view 
of  a  canoe  at  the  same  instant.  The  glimpse  of  thb 
»tartling  neighbor  was  dim,  and,  to  eyes  less  practiced,  it 
might  have  been  uncertain ;  though  to  those  in  the  ark, 
the  object  was  evidently  a  canoe,  with  a  single  individual 
in  it ;  the  latter  standing  erect  and  paddling.  How  many 
lay  concealed  in  its  bottom,  of  course  could  not  be  known. 
Flight,  by  means  of  oars,  from  a  bark  canoe  impelled  by 
vigorous  and  skillful  hands,  was  utterly  impracticable,  and 
each  of  the  men  seized  his  rifle  in  expectation  of  a  conflict. 

"  I  can  easily  bring  down  the  paddler,"  whispered  Deer- 
slayer,  ^^  but  we'll  first  hail  him  and  ask  his  arr'nd.''  Then 
raising  his  voice,  he  continued  in  a  solemn  manner,  ^  Hold ! 
If  you  come  nearer  I  must  fire,  though  contrary  to  my 
wishes,  and  then  sartain  death  will  follow.  Stop  paddling, 
and  answer ! " 

^  Fire,  and  slay  a  poor  defenseless  girl,"  returned  a  softy 
tremulous  female  voice,  "  and  God  will  never  forgive  you  1 
Go  your  way,  Deerslayer,  and  let  me  go  mine." 

'<  Hetty ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man  and  Judith  in  a 
breath ;  and  the  former  sprang  instantly  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  left  the  canoe  they  had  been  towing.  It  was  gone, 
and  he  understood  the  whole  affitir.  As  for  the  fugitive, 
frightened  at  the  menace,  she  ceased  paddling,  and  re- 
mained dimly  visible,  resembling  a  spectral  outline  of  a 
human  form,  standing  on  the  water.  At  the  next  moment 
the  8^  was  lowered  to  prevent  the  ark  from  passing  the 
spot  where  the  canoe  lay.  This  last  expedient,  however, 
was  not  taken  in  time ;  for  the  momentum  of  so  heavy  a 
eiaft  and  the  impulsion  of  the  air  soon  set  her  by,  bringing 
Hetty  directly  to  windward,  though  still  visible,  as  the 
change  in  the  positions  of  the  two  boats  now  placed  her  in 
Ihat  species  of  milky- way  which  has  been  mentioned. 

"  What  can  this  mean,  JuditL  ?  "  demanded  Deerslayer 
^  Why  has  your  sister  taken  the  cance,  and  left  us  ?  " 

^  Ton  know  she  is  feeble-minded,  poor   girl !   antl  sbv 
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hag  her  own  ideas  of  what  oaght  to  be  done.     She  loveri 

her  father  more  than  most  children  love  their  parents  — 
and  then  "  — 

*^  Then  what,  girl  ?  Tlus  is  a  trying  moment ;  one  b 
which  truth  must  be  spoken  I  " 

Judith  felt  a  generous  and  wiomanly  regret  at  betraying 
her  sbter,  and  she  hesitated  ere  she  spoke  again.  Bmt 
once  more  urged  by  Deerslayer,  and  consdous  herself  of 
all  the  risks  the  whole  party  was  running  by  the  indiscro- 
tion  of  Hetty,  she  could  refrain  no  longer. 

^  Then  I  fear,  poor,  weak-minded  Hetty  has  not  bee  j 
altogether  able  to  see  the  vanity,  and  madness,  and  folly 
that  lie  hid  behind  the  handsome  face  and  line  form  of 
Hurry  Hany.  She  talks  of  him  in  her  sleep,  and  some- 
times betrays  the  inclination  in  her  waking  moments." 

^  You  think,  Judith,  that  your  sister  is  now  bent  on 
some  mad  scheme  to  serve  her  father  and  Hurry,  which 
will,  in  ail  likelihood,  ^ye  them  ript^les,  the  Mingos,  the 
mastership  of  a  canoe  ?  " 

^'  Such,  I  fear,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  Deerslayer 
Poor  Hetty  has  hardly  sufficient  cunning  to  outwit  a 
savage.'' 

All  this  whOe  the  canoe,  with  the  form  of  Hetty  erect 
in  one  end  of  it,  was  dimly  perceptible;  though  the 
greater  drift  of  the  ark  rendered  it  at  each  instant  less  and 
less  distinct  It  was  evident  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  lest 
it  should  altogether  disappear.  The  rifles  were  now  laid 
aside  as  useless ;  the  two  men  seizing  the  oars,  and  sweep- 
ing the  head  oi  the  scow  ronnd  in  the  direction  of  the 
canoe.  Judith,  accustomed  to  the  office,  flew  to  the  other 
end  of  the  ark  and  placed  herself  at  what  might  be  calle<l 
iho  helm.  Hetty  took  the  alarm  at  these  preparations, 
which  could  not  be  nuide  without  noise,  and  started  (»ff 
like  a  bird  that  had  been  suddenly  put  up  by  the  approach 
of  imexpected  danger. 

As  Deerslayer  and  his  companion  rowed  with  the  en- 
ergy of  those  who  felt  the  necessity  of  straining  every 
nerve,  and  Hetty's  strength  was  impaired  by  a  nervous 
desire  to  escape,  the  chase  would  have  quickly  termiua^ked 
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In  the  capture  of  the  ^igitive  had  not  the  girl  made  so^eral 
short  and  unlooked-for  deviations  in  her  course.  These 
tfimings  gave  her  time,  and  they  had  also  the  effect  oi 
gradually  hringing  both  canoe  and  ark  witliin  the  dee])eT 
gloom  cast  by  the  shadows  from  the  hills.  They  also 
gradually  increased  the  distance  between  the  fugitive  uiuj 
her  pursuers,  until  Judith  called  out  to  her  companions  to 
cease  rowing,  for  she  had  completely  lost  sight  of  the  canoe. 

When  this  mortifying  announcement  was  made,  Hetty 
was  actaolly  so  near  as  to  understand  every  syllable  her 
sister  uttered ;  though  the  latter  had  used  the  precaution 
of  speaking  as  low  as  circumstances  would  allow  .her  to  do, 
and  make  herself  heard.  Hetty  stopped  paddling  at  the 
same  moment,  and  waited  the  result  with  an  impatience 
that  was  breathless,  equally  from  her  late  exertions  and 
her  desire  to  land.  A  dead  silence  immediately  fell  on 
the  lake ;  during  which  the  three  in  the  ark  were  using 
their  senses  differently  in  order  to  detect  the  position  of 
the  canoe.  Judith  leant  forward  to  listen,  in  the  hope  of 
catching  some  sound  that  might  betray  the  direction  in 
which  her  sister  was  stealing  away ;  while  her  two  com- 
panions brought  their  eyes  as  near  as  possible  to  a  level 
with  the  water,  in  order  to  detect  any  object  that  might 
be  floating  on  its  surface.  All  was  vain,  however,  for 
neither  sound  nor  sight  rewarded  their  efforts.  All  this 
time,  Hetty,  who  had  not  the  cunning  to  sink  into  the 
'janoe,  stood  erect,  a  finger  pressed  on  her  lips,  gazing  in 
ihe  direction  in  which  the  voices  had  been  heard,  resem- 
bling 'a  statue  of  profound  and  timid  attention.  Her 
ingenuity  had  barely  sufficed  to  enable  her  to  seiase  the 
k?anoe  and  to  quit  the  ark  in  the  noiseless  manner  related ; 
and  then  it  appeared  to  be  momentarily  exhausted.  Even 
the  doubling  of  the  canoe  had  been  as  much  the  conse- 
quence of  an  uncertain  hand,  and  of  nervous  agitation,  as 
i^f  any  craftiness  or  calculation. 

The   pause   continued   several   minutes;  during   which 

Oeerslayer  and  the  Delaware  conferred  together  in  the 

language  of  the  latter.     Then  the  oars  dipped  again,  and 

^e  ark  moved  away,  rowing  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

n 
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It  steered  westward,  a  little  southerly,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  encampment  of  the  enemy.  Having  reached  a  point 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  where  the  obscu- 
rity was  intense,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  land,  it 
lay  there  near  an  hour,  in  waiting  for  the  expected  ap- 
proach of  Hetty ;  who,  it  was  thought,  would  make  the 
best  of  her  way  to  that  spot  as  soon  as  she  believed  herself 
relieved  from  the  danger  of  pursuit  No  success  rewarded 
this  little  blockade,  however ;  neither  appearance  nor  sound 
denoting  the  passage  of  the  canoe.  Disappointed  at  this 
feilure,  and  conscious  of  the  importance  of  getting  posses- 
iion  of  the  fortress  before  it  could  be  seized  by  the  enemy, 
Deerslayer  now  took  his  way  towards  the  castle,  with  the 
Apprehension  that  all  his  foresight  in  securing  the  canoei 
irould  be  defeated  by  this  unguarded  and  alanmng 
4ieiit  on  the  part  of  the  feeble-minded  Hetty. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

M  But  who  in  this  wild  wood 
May  credit  give  to  either  eye  or  ear? 
From  rocky  precipice  or  hollow  cave, 
'Midst  the  confused  sound  of  rustling  leavei, 
And  erackling  boughs,  and  cries  of  niglitly  Uida, 
Betuming  seeming  answer." 

JoAmiA  BAiia;9. 

Fs!LB,  as  much  as  calculation,  had  induced  Hetty  to 
eease  paddling,  when  she  found  that  her  pursuers  did  not 
know  in  which  direction  to  proceed.  She  remained  station- 
ary, until  the  ark  had  pulled  in  near  the  encampment,  as 
has  been  related  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  when  she  re- 
turned tiie  paddle,  and  with  cautious  strokes  made  the  best 
of  her  way  towards  the  western  shore.  In  order  to  avoid 
her  pursuers,  however,  who,  she  rightly  suspected,  would 
soon  be  rowing  along  tiiat  shore  themselves,  the  head  of 
the  canoe  was  pointed  so  fiur  north  as  to  bring  her  to  land 
on  a  point  that  thrust  itself  into  the  lake,  at  the  distance 
of  near  a  league  from  the  oudet  Nor  was  this  altogether 
the  result  of  a  desire  to  escape ;  for,  feeble-minded  as  she 
was,  Hetty  Hutter  had  a  good  deal  of  that  instinctive  cau- 
tion which  so  often  keeps  those  whom  God  has  thus  visited 
from  harm.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  tiie  importance  of 
keeping  the  canoes  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Iro- 
quois; and  long  fiimiliarity  with  the  lake  had  suggested 
one  of  the  simplest  expedients,  by  which  this  great  object 
could  1k>  rendered  compatible  with  her  own  purpose. 

The  point  in  question  was  tiie  first  projection  that  offered 
on  that  side  of  the  lake,  where  a  canoe,  if  set  adrift  with  a 
southerly  air,  would  float  dear  of  the  land ;  and  where  it 
would  be  no  great  violation  of  probabilities  to  suppose  it 
night  even  hit  the  castie ;  the  latter  lying  above  it,  almosl 
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in  a  direct  Hue  with  the  wiud.  Such,  then,  was  Hetty *i 
intention ;  and  she  landed  on  the  extremity  of  the  gravelly 
point,  beneath  an  overhanging  oak,  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  shoving  the  canoe  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  that 
it  might  drifl  up  towards  her  father's  uisulated  abode.  She 
knew,  too,  from  the  logs  that  occasionally  floated  about  the 
lake,  that  did  it  miss  the  castle  and  its  appendages,  the 
wind  would  be  likely  to  change  before  tlie  canoe  could 
reach  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  that  Deer- 
slayer  might  have  an  opportunity  of  regaining  it  in  the 
morning,  when  uc  doubt  he  would  be  earnestly  sweeping 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  whole  of  its  wooded 
shores,  with  the  glass.  In  all  this,  too,  Hetty  was  less 
governed  by  any  chain  of  reasoning  than  by  her  habits; 
the  latter  often  supplying  ihe  defects  of  mind  in  human 
beingB,  as  they  perform  the  same  office  for  animals  of  the 
inferior  classes. 

The  girl  was  quite  an  hour  finding  ber  way  to  the  point, 
the  distance  and  the  obscurity  equally  detaining  her ;  but 
she  wa6  no  sooner  on  the  gravelly  beach  than  she  prepared 
to  set  the  canoe  adrift,  in  the  manner  mentioned.  While 
in  the  act  of  pushing  it  from  her,  she  heard  low  voices  that 
seemed  to  come  from  among  the  trees  behind  her.  Stav^ 
tied  at  this  unexpected  danger,  Hetty  was  on  the  point  of 
springing  into  the  canoe  again,  in  order  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  when  she  thought  she  recognized  the  tones  of  Ju- 
dith's melodious  voice.  Bending  forward  so  as  to  catch 
the  sounds  more  directly,  they  evidently  came  from  thb 
water;  and  then  she  understood  that  the  ark  was  approach- 
ing from  the  south,  and  so  close  in  with  the  western  shore 
as  necessarily  to  cause  it  to  pass  the  point  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  spot  where  she  stood.  Here,  then,  was  all  she 
oould  desire ;  the  canoe  was  shoved  off  into  the  lake,  leav- 
ing its  late  occupant  alone  on  the  narrow  strand. 

Wlien  this  act  of  self-devotion  was  performed,  Hetty  did 
aot  retire.  The  foliage  of  the  overhanging  trees  and 
bushes  would  have  almost  eoncealed  her  person,  had  thens 
been  light ;  but  in  tluit  obscurity,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  discover  any  object  tiius  shaded,  at  the  distance  of  a  itm 
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feet.  Flight,  loo,  was  perfectly  easy,  is  twenty  steps 
would  effectually  bury  her  in  the  forest.  She  remain^ 
therefore,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  the  result  of  her 
expedient,  intending  to  call  the  attention  of  the  others  to 
the  canoe  with  her  voice,  should  they  appear  to  pass  with" 
out  observing  it  The  ark  approached  under  its  sail  again  ; 
Deerslayer  standing  in  its  bow,  with  Judith  near  him,  and 
the  Delaware  at  the  helm.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  bay 
below,  it  had  s;ot  too  close  to  the  shore,  in  the  lingering 
hope  of  interceptiog  Hetty;  for,  as  it  came  nearer,  the 
latter  distinctly  heard  the  directions  that  the  young  man 
forward  gave  to  his  companion,  in  order  to  clear  the  point. 

"  Lay  her  head  more  off  the  shore,  Delaware,"  said 
Deerslayer,  for  the  third  time,  speaking  in  English,  that 
his  fair  companion  might  understand  his  words  ;  '<  lay  her 
head  well  off  shore.  We  have  got  embayed  here,  and 
needs  keep  the  mast  clear  of  the  trees.  Judith,  there's  a 
canoe ! " 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  great  earnestness,  and 
Deerslayer's  hand  was  on  his  rifle  ere  they  were  fidrly  out 
of  his  mouth.  But  the  truth  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
qoick-witted  girl,  and  she  instantly  told  her  companion  that 
the  boat  must  be  that  in  which  her  sister  had  fled. 

"  Keep  the  scow  straight,  Delaware ;  steer  as  straight  as 
your  bullet  flies  when  sent  ag'in  a  buck ;  there,  —  I  have 

The  canoe  was  seized,  and  immediately  secured  again  to 
the  side  of  the  ark.  At  the  next  moment  the  sail  waa 
Lowered,  and  the  motion  of  the  ark  arrested,  by  means  of 
ike  oars. 

^  Hetty  !  "  called  out  Judith,  concern,  even  affection,  be- 
traying itself  in  her  tones  ;  ''  are  you  within  hearing,  sister 
—  for  God's  sake  answer,  and  let  me  hear  the  sound  of 
fOVLT  voice  again !     Hetty  !  —  dear  Hetty !  " 

"  I'm  here,  Judith  —  here  on  the  shore,  where  it  will  be 
useless  to  follow  me ;  as  I  will  hide  in  tlie  woods." 

"  Oh !  Hetty,  what  is't  you  do  !  Remember  'tis  drawing 
aear  midnight,  and  that  tibe  woods  are  filled  with  savages 
•ad  wild  beaats  I " 
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"Neither  will  harm  a  poor  half-witted  girl,  Judith. 
God  is  as  much  with  me  here  as  he  would  be  in  the  ark, 
or  in  the  hut.  I  am  going  to  help  my  father  and  poor 
Hurry  Harry ;  who  will  be  tortured  and  slain,  unless  some 
one  cares  for  them." 

**  We  all  care  for  them,  and  intend  to-morrow  to  send 
them  a  flag  of  truce  to  buy  their  ransom.  Come  back 
then,  sister  ;  trust  to  us,  who  have  better  heads  than  yoo, 
and  who  will  do  all  we  can  for  father." 

"  I  know  your  head  is  better  than  mine,  Judith,  for  mine 
18  very  weak,  to  be  sure;  but  I  must  go  to  father  and 
poor  Hurry.  Do  you  and  Deerslayer  keep  the  castle, 
sister ;  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  God." 

"  God  is  with  us  all,  Hetty  —  in  the  castle,  or  on  the 
shore  —  father  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  it  is  sinful  not 
to  trust  to  his  goodness.  You  can  do  nothing  in  ihe 
dark;  will  losfe  your  way  in  the  forest,  and  perish  fiwr 
want  of  food." 

"  God  will  not  let  that  happen  to  a  poor  child  that  goes 
to  serve  her  father,  sister.  I  must  try  and  find  the  sav- 
ages." 

^  Come  back,  for  this  night  only  ;  in  the  morning  we 
will  put  you  ashore,  and  leave  you  to  do  as  you  may  think 
right" 

^  Ton  9ay  so,  Judith,  and  you  think  so  ;  but  yon  would 
not  Your  heart  would  soften,  and  you'd  see  tomahawks 
and  scalping-knives  in  the  air.  Besides,  I've  got  a  thing 
to  tell  the  Indian  chief  that  will  answer  all  our  wishes ; 
and  I'm  afraid  I  may  forget  it  if  I  don't  tell  it  to  him  at 
once.  You'll  see  that  he  will  let  Either  go  as  soon  as  he 
hears  it  I " 

"  Poor  Hetty  !  What  can  you  say  to  a  ferocious  savage^ 
that  will  be  likely  to  change  his  bloody  purpose  I " 

^^  That  which  will  frighten  him,  and  make  lam  let  father 
go,"  returned  the  simple-minded  girl,  positively.  "You'K 
see,  sister ;  you'll  see  how  soon  it  will  bring  him  to,  like  a 
gentle  child!" 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Hetty,  what  you  intend  to  say  ? '' 
asked  Deerslayer;  ^1  know  the  savages   well,  and  cu 
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form  some  idee  Low  far  fair  words  will  be  likely,  oi  not, 
to  work  on  their  bloody  natures.  If  it's  not  suited  to  the 
gifts  of  a  red-skin,  'twill  be  of  no  use  ;  for  reason  goes  by 
gifts,  as  well  as  conduct." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Hetty,  dropping  her  yoice  to  a 
low,  confidential  tone  ;  for  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  the 
nearness  of  the  ark  permitted  her  to  do  this,  and  still  to  be 
heard,  —  ^  Well,  then,  Deerslayer,  as  you  seem  a  good  and 
honest  young  man,  I  will  tell  you.  I  mean  not  to  say  a 
word  to  any  of  the  savages  until  I  get  face  to  &ce  with 
their  head  cLie^  let  them  plague  me  with  as  many  ques 
tions  as  they  please ;  no  —  II'  answer  none  of  them,  unless 
It  be  to  tell  them  to  lead  me  to  their  wisest  man.  Then, 
Deerslayer,  I'll  tell  him  that  God  will  not  forgive  murder 
and  thefts  ;  and  that  if  father  and  Hurry  did  go  after  the 
scalps  of  the  Iroquois,  he  must  return  good  for  evil,  for  so 
the  Bible  commands,  else  he  will  go  into  everlasting  pun- 
bhment.  When  he  hears  this,  and  feels  it  to  be  true,  as 
feel  it  he  must,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he  sends  fitther, 
and  Hurry,  and  me,  to  the  shore,  opposite  the  castle ;  tell* 
ing  us  all  three  to  go  our  way  in  peace  ?  " 

The  last  question  was  put  in  a  triumphant  manner ;  and 
then  the  simple-minded  girl  laughed  at  the  impression  she 
never  doubted  that  her  project  had  made  on  her  auditors. 
Deerslayer  was  dumbfounded  at  this  proof  of  guileless 
feebleness  of  mind ;  but  Judith  had  suddenly  bethought 
her  of  a  means  of  counteracting  this  wild  project,  by  act- 
ing on  the  very  feelings  that  had  given  it  birth.  Without 
adverting  to  the  closing  question,  or  the  laugh,  therefore, 
she  hurriedly  called  to  her  sister  by  name,  as  one  suddenly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  what  she  had  to  say. 
But  no  answer  was  given  to  the  call. 

By  the  snapping  of  twigs,  and  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
Hetty  had  evidently  quitted  the  shore,  and  was  already 
burying  herself  in  the  forest.  To  follow  would  have  been 
bootless,  since  the  dai*kness,  as  well  as  the  dense  cover 
that  the  woods  everywhere  afforded,  would  have  rendered 
her  capture  next  to  impossible ;  and  there  was  also  the 
aerer-ceasing  danger  of  falling  into  tlie   hands  of  their 
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enemies.     After  a  short  and  melancholy  discussion,  therei 
fore,  the  sail  was  again  set,  and  the  ark  pursued  its  couiw 
towards  its  habitual  moorings  ;  Deerslayer  silently  felici* 
tating  himself  on  the  recovery  of  the  canoe,  and  brooding 
over  his  plans   for  the  morrow.     The  wind  rose  as  the 
party  quitted    the  point,  and  in  less  than  an   hour  they 
reached  the  castle.     Here  all  was  found  as  it   had  been 
left ;  and  the  reverse  of  the  ceremonies  had  to  be  taken  in 
entering  the  building,  that  had  been  used  on  quitting  it. 
Judith  occupied  a  solitary  bed  that  night,  bedewing  thd 
piUow  with  her  tears,  as  she  thought  of  the  innocent  and 
hitherto  neglected  creature,  who  had  been  her  companioa 
from  childhood ;  and  bitter  regrets    came  over  her  mind, 
from  more  causes  than  one,  as   the  weary  hours  passed 
away,  making  it  nearly  morning  before  she  lost  her  recol 
lection  in  sleep.     Deerslayer  and  the  Delaware  took  dieir 
rest  in  the  ark,  where  we  shall  leave  them  enjoying  the 
deep  sleep  of  the  honest,  the  healthful,  and  fearless,  to  re- 
turn to  the  girl  we  have  last  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
When  Hetty  left  the  shore,  she  took  her  way  unhesitat- 
ingly Into  the  woods  with  a  nervous  apprehension  of  being 
followed.     Luckily,  this   course  was   the   best  she   could 
have  hit  on  to  effect  her  own  purpose,  since  it  was  the 
only  one  that  led  her  from  the  point     The  night  was  so 
intensely  dark,  beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  her 
progress  was  very  slow,  and  the  direction  she  went  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  chance,  a^r  the  first  few  yards.     The 
formation  of  the  ground,  however,  did  not  permit  her  to 
deviate  &r  from  the  line  in  which  she  desired  to  proceed. 
On  one  hand,  it  was  «oon  bounded  by  the  acclivity  of  the 
hill;  while  the  lake  on  the  other  served  as  a  guide.     For 
two  hours  did  this  single-hearted  and  simple*minded  girl 
toil  through  the  mazes  of  the  forest;   sometimes   finding 
herself  on  the  brow  of  the  bank  that  bounded  the  water, 
and  at  othera  struggling  up  an  ascent  that  warned  her  to 
go  no  fiirther  in  that  du*ection,  since  it  necessarily  ran  at 
right  angles  to  the  course  on  which  she  wished  to  proceed 
Her  feet  often  slid  from  beneath  her,  and  she  got  many 
6dl8,  though  none  to  do  her  injury ;  but,  by  the  end  id  IJm 
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period  mentioned,  she  had  become  bo  weary  as  to  wsait 
Btrengih  to  go  any  further.  Rest  was  indispensable  ;  and 
she  set  aliont  preparing  a  bed,  with  the  readiness  and  cool- 
ness of  one  to  whom  the  vtilderness  presented  no  unneces- 
sary  terrors.  She  knew  that  wild  beasts  roamed  through 
all  the  adjacent  forest,  but  animals  that  preyed  on  the  hu- 
man species  were  rare,  and  of  dangerous  serpents  there 
were  HteraUy  none.  These  facts  had  been  taught  her  by 
her  &ther ;  and  whatever  her  feeble  mind  received  at  all, 
it  received  so  confidingly  as  to  leave  her  no  uneasiness 
from  any  doubts  or  skepticism.  To  her  the  sublimity  of 
the  solitude  in  which  she  was  placed  was  soothing  rather 
"than  appalling;  and  she  gathered  a  bed  of  leaves,  with  as 
much  indifference  to  the  circumstances  that  would  have 
driven  the  thoughts  of  sleep  entirely  from  the  minds  of 
most  of  her  sex,  as  if  she  had  been  preparing  her  place  of 
nightly  rest  beneath  the  paternal  roof. 

As  soon  as  Hetty  had  collected  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  dried  leaves  to  protect  her  person  from  the  damps  of 
the  ground,  she  kneeled  beside  the  humble  pile,  clasped 
her  raised  hands  in  an  attitude  of  deep  devotion,  ai^d  in  a 
soft,  low,  but  audible  voice,  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer. 
This  was  followed  by  those  simple  and  devout  verses,  so 
fiuniliar  to  children,  in  which  she  recommended  her  soul  to 
God,  should  it  be  called  away  to  another  state  of  existence 
ere  the  return  of  momuig.  This  duty  done,  she  lay  down 
and  disposed  herself  to  sleep.  The  attire  of  the  girl, 
though  suited  to  the  season,  was  sufficiently  warm  for  all 
ordinary  purposes ;  but  the  forest  is  ever  cool,  and  the 
nights  erf  that  elevated  region  of  country  have  always  a 
freshness  about  them  that  renders  clothing  more  necessary 
than  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  summers  of  a  low  lati- 
tude. This  had  been  foreseen  by  Hetty,  who  had  brought 
with  her  a  coarse,  heavy  mantle,  which,  when  laid  over  her 
body,  answered  all  the  useM  purposes  of  a  blanket.  Thus 
protected,  she  dropped  asleep  in  a  few  minutes,  as  tran* 
i{iully  as  if  watched  over  by  the  guardian  care  of  that 
Hother  who  had  so  recently  been  taken  from  her  forever, 
—  affording,  in  this  particular,  a  most  stnking  contrast  be- 
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tween  her  ovu  humble  couch  and  the  sleepless  pillow  ol 
her  sister. 

Hour  passed  after  hour,  in  a  tranquillity  as  undisturbed 
and  a  rest  as  sweet  as  if  angels,  expressly  commissioned 
for  that  object,  watched  around  the  bed  of  Hetty  Hutter. 
Not  once  did  her  soft  eyes  open,  until  the  gray  of  the  dawn 
came  struggling  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  falling  on 
thei*  lids,  and,  united  to  the  freshness  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, giving  the  usual  summons  to  awake.  Ordinarily, 
Hetty  was  up  ere  the  rays  of  the  sun  tipped  the  summits 
of  the  mountains ;  but  on  this  occasion  her  fatigue  had  been 
BO  great,  and  her  rest  was  so  profound,  that  the  customary 
warnings  failed  of  their  effect  The  girl  murmured  in  hef 
sleep,  threw  an  arm  forward,  smiled  as  gently  as  an  iu&nt 
in  its  cradle,  but  still  slumbered.  In  making  this  uncon- 
scious gesture,  her  hand  fell  on  some  object  that  was  warm, 
and,  in  the  half-unconscious  state  in  which  she  lay,  she  ooa- 
nected  the  circumstance  with  her  habits.  At  the  next 
moment,  a  rude  attack  was  made  on  her  side,  as  if  a  rooting 
animal  were  thrusting  it  snout  beneath,  with  a  desire  to 
force  her  position ;  and  then,  uttering  the  name  of  "  Ju- 
dith,'* she  awoke.  As  the  startled  girl  arose  to  a  sitting 
attitude,  she  perceived .  that  some  dark  object  sprang  from 
her,  scattering  the  leaves  and  snapping  the  fallen  twigs  in 
its  haste.  Opening  her  eyes,  and  recovering-  from  the  first 
confusion  and  astonishment  of  her  situation,  Hetty  perceived 
a  cub,  of  the  common  American  brown  bear,  balancing 
itself  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  still  looking  towards  her,  as  if 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  itself  near  her 
]>er8on  again.  The  first  impulse  of  Hetty,  who  had  been 
custre^s  of  several  of  these  cubs,  was  to  run  and  seize  the 
if  tie  crea*ure  as  a  prize,  but  a  loud  growl  warned  her  of 
iie  dangei  of  such  a  procedure.  Recoiling  a  few  steps,  tha 
gill  looked  hurriedly  round,  and  perceived  the  dam  watch- 
fug  her  movements,  with  fiery  eyes,  at  no  great  distance 
A  hollow  tree,  that  had  once  been  the  heme  of  bees,  hav- 
ing recently  fidlen,  the  mother,  with  two  more  cube,  was 
lasting  on  the  dainty  food  that  this  accident  had  placed 
within  her  reach  ;  while  the  first  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  the 
ti:uii*ion  of  its  truant  and  reckless  young. 
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It  would  exceed  all  the  meass  of  human  knowledge  to 
pretend  to  analyze  the  influences  that  govern  the  acts  of 
the  lower  animals.  On  this  occasion,  the  dam,  though  pro- 
verbially fierce  when  its  young  is  thought  to  be  in  danger, 
manifested  no  intention  to  attack  the  girl.  It  quitted  the 
honey,  and  advanced  to  a  place  within  twenty  feet  of  her> 
where  it  raised  itself  on  its  hinder  legs,  and  balanced  its 
body  in  a  sort  of  angry,  growling  discontent,  but  approached 
no  nearer.  Happily,  Hetty  did  not  fly.  On  the  contrary, 
thoigh  not  without  terror,  she  knelt  with  her  tajce  towards 
the  animal,  and  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  re- 
peated the  prayer  of  the  previous  night  This  act  of  devo- 
tion was  not  Uie  result  of  alarm ;  it  was  a  duty  she  never 
neglected  to  perform  ere  she  slept,  and  when  the  return  of 
consciousness  awoke  her  to  the  business  of  the  day.  As 
the  girl  arose  from  her  knees,  the  bear  dropped  on  its  feet 
again,  and  collecting  its  cubs  around  her,  permitted  them  to 
draw  their  natural  sustenance.  Hetty  was  delighted  with 
this  proof  of  tenderness  in  an  animsd  that  has  but  a  very 
indifferent  reputation  for  the  gentler  feelings  ;  and  as  a  cub  ^ 
would  quit  its  mother  to  frisk  and  leap  about  in  wanton- 
ness, she  felt  a  strong  desire  again  to  catch  it  up  in  her 
arms,  and  play  with  it  But  admonished  by  the  growl,  she 
had  self-command  sufficient  not  to  put  this  dangerous  pro- 
ject in  execution  ;  and  recollecting  her  errand  among  the 
hills,  she  tore  herself  away  from  the  group,  and  proceeded 
on  her  course,  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  of  which  she 
now  caught  glimpses  again  through  the  trees.  To  her  sur- 
prise, though  not  to  her  alarm,  the  fiunily  of  bears  arose 
and  followed  her  steps,  keeping  a  short  distance  behind 
ber,  apparently  watching  every  movement,  as  if  they  had 
%  near  interest  in  all  she  dicL 

In  this  manner,  escorted  by  the  dam  and  cubs,  the  gin 
proceeded  nearly  a  mile,  thrice  the  distance  she  had  been 
able  to  achieve  in  the  darkness  during  the  same  period  of 
time.  She  then  reached  a  brook  that  had  dug  a  channel 
for  itself  into  the  earth,  and  went  brawling  into  the  lake, 
between  steep  and  high  banks,  covered  with  trees.  Here 
Hetty  performed  her  ablutions ;  then  drinking  of  the  pur« 
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mountain  water,  she  went  her  way,  refreshed  and  lighter 
of  heai't,  still  attended  by  her  singular  companions.  Her 
oourse  now  lay  along  a  broad  and  nearly  level  terrace, 
which  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  bank  that  bounded  the 
water,  to  a  low  acclivity  that  rose  to  a  second  and  irregidar 
platform  above.  This  was  at  a  part  of  the  valley  where 
the  mountains  ran  obliquely,  forming  the  commenoement 
of  a  plain  that  spread  between  the  hills,  southward  of  the 
sheet  of  water.  Hetty  knew,  by  this  circumstance,  that 
slie  was  getting  near  to  the  encampment,  and  had  she  not, 
the  bears  would  have  given  her  warning  of  the  vicinity  oi 
human  beings.  Snuffing  the  air,  the  dam  refused  to  follow 
any  fiirther,  though  the  girl  looked  back  and  invited  her  to 
eome  by  childish  signs,  and  even  by  direct  appeals  made  in 
her  own  sweet  voice.  It  was  while  making  her  way  slowly 
through  some  bushes,  in  this  manner,  with  averted  face  and 
eyes  riveted  on  the  immovable  animals,  that  the  girl 
suddenly  found  her  steps  arrested  by  a  human  hand,  that 
was  laid  lightly  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Where  go  ? "  said  a  soft  female  voice,  speaking  hur- 
riedly, and  in  concern.  '^  Indian  —  red-man — savage  — 
wicked  warrior  —  that-a-way." 

This  unexpected  salutation  alarmed  the  girl  no  more 
than  the  presence  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  woods. 
It  took  her  a  little  by  surprise,  it  is  true,  but  she  was  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  some  such  meeting;  and  the  xa'eature 
who  stopped  her,  was  as  little  likely  to  excite  terror  as  any 
whoever  appeared  in  the  guise  of  an  Indian.  It  was  a 
girl  not  much  older  than  herself,  whose  smile  was  sunny  as 
Judith's  in  her  brightest  moments,  whose  voice  was  melody 
itself,  and  whose  accents  and  manner  had  all  the  rebuked 
gentleness  that  characterizes  the  sex  among  a  people  who 
habitually  treat  their  women  as  the  attendants  and  servi- 
bors  of  the  warriors.  Beauty  among  the  women  of  tha 
a1x)riginal  Americans,  before  they  have  become  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  wives  and  mothers,  is  by  no  means  im 
common.  In  this  particular,  the  original  owners  of  the 
country  were  not  unlike  their  more  civilized  suooessara 
natur€  appearing  to  have  bestowed  that  delicacy  of  ibmb 
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and  o^itline  that  forms  m>  great  a  charm  in  the  youthful 
female,  but  of  W/hich  tliey  are  so  early  deprived ;  and  tliat 
too  as  much  by  the  habits  of  domestic  life  as  from  any 
other  cause. 

The  girl  who  had  so  suddenly  arrested  the  steps  of 
Hetty,  was  dressed  in  a  calico  mantle,  that  effectually  pro* 
tected  all  the  upper  part  of  her  person,  while  a  short  pet- 
ticoat of  blue  cloth  edged  with  gold  lace,  that  fell  no 
lower  than  her  knees,  leggings  of  t^e  same,  and  moccasins 
of  deer-skin,  completed  her  attire.  Her  hair  fell  in  long 
dark  braids  down  her  shoulders  and  back,  and  was  parted 
above  a  low  smooth  forehead,  in  a  way  to  soften  the  ex- 
pression of  eyes  that  were  full  of  archness  and  natural 
feeling.  Her  &ce  was  oval,  with  delicate  features;  the 
teeth  were  even  and  white ;  while  the  mouth  expressed  a 
melancholy  tenderness,  as  if  it  wore  this  peculiar  meaning 
in  intuitive  perception  of  the  &te  of  a  being  who  was 
doomed  from  birth  to  endure  a  woman's  sufferings,  relieved 
by  a  woman's  affections.  Her  voice,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  was  soft  as  the  sighing  of  the  night  air,  a  char- 
acteristic of  tlie  females  of  her  race,  but  which  was  so  oon« 
spicuous  in  herself  as  to  have  procured  for  her  the  name 
of  Wah-ta-Wah ;  which  rendered  into  English  means 
Hist-oh-Hist 

In  a  word,  this  was  the  betrothed  of  Chingachgook ; 
who,  having  succeeded  in  lulling  their  suspicions,  was  per- 
mitted to  wander  around  the  encampment  of  her  captors. 
This  indulgence  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  red-man,  who  well  knew,  moreover,  that  her  trail 
eoold  have  been  followed,  in  the  event  of  flight.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that  the  Iroquois,  or  Hurons,  as  it 
would  be  better  to  call  them,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
proximity  of  her  lover ;  a  &ct,  indeed,  that  she  did  not 
know  herself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  manifested  the  most  self- 
possession  at  this  unexpected  meeting ;  the  pale-face  or  the 
red  girl.  But  though  a  little  surprised,  Wah-ta-Wah  was 
the  most  willing  to  speak,  and  &r  the  readier  in  fcreseeing 
consequences,  as  well  as  in  devising  means  to  avsrt  thfun 
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I  lor  father,  during  her  childhood,  had  been  much  employed 
as  a  warrior  by  the  authorities  of  the  colony ;  and  dwell 
uig  for  several  years  near  the  forts,  she  had  caught  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  which  she  spoke  in  the 
nsuaJ  abbreviated  manner  of  an  Indian,  but  fluently,  ani 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  reluctance  of  her  people. 

•* Where  go?"  repeated  Wah-ta-Wah,  returning  thci 
smile  of  Hetty,  in  her  own  gentle,  winning  manner  i 
**  wicked  warrior  that-a-way  —  good  warrior  fiur  off.*' 

^  What's  your  name  ?  "  asked  Hetty,  with  the  simplicitjr 
of  a  child. 

"  Wah-ta-Wah.  I  no  Mingo  —  good  Delaware  —  Yen- 
geese  friend.  Mingo  cruel,  and  love  scalp  for  blood  — 
Delaware  love  him  for  honor.  Come  here,  where  no 
eyes." 

Wah-ta-Wah  now  led  her  companion  towards  the  lake, 
descending  the  bank  so  as  to  place  its  overhanging  trees 
and  bushes  between  them  and  any  probable  observers ;  nor 
did  she  stop  until  they  were  both  seated,  side  by  side,  on 
a  fallen  log,  one  end  of  which  actually  lay  buried  in  the 
water. 

*^Why  you  come  for?"  the  young  Indian  eagerly  in- 
quired ;  '*  where  you  come  from  ?  " 

Hetty  told  her  tale  in  her  own  simple  and  truth-loving 
manner.  She  explained  the  situation  of  her  &ther,  and 
stated  her  desire  to  serve  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure 
his  release. 

"  Why  your  &ther  come  to  Mmgo  camp  in  night  ?  *• 
asked  the  Indian  girl,  with  a  directness,  which,  if  not  bor> 
rowed  from  the  other,  partook  largely  of  its  sincerity 
^  He  know  it  wur-time,  and  he  no  boy  —  he  no  want 
l)eard  —  no  want  to  be  told  Iroquois  carry  tomahawk,  and 
knife,  and  rifle.  Why  he  come  night  time,  seize  me  hj 
bail,  and  try  to  scalp  Delaware  girl?" 

"  You !  "  said  Hetty,  almost  sickening  with  horror  ;  "  did 
he  seize  you  —  did  he  try  to  scalp  you  f  " 

^  Why  no  ?  Delaware  scalp  sell  for  much  as  Mingo 
ecalp.  Governor  no  teU  difference.  Wicked  t'ing  tor  pale- 
foce  to  scalp.  No  his  gifts,  as  the  good  Deerslayer  alwaj 
t«l]  me." 
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**  And  do  you  know  the  Deerslajer?  "  said  Hetty  color- 
ing with  delight  and  surpriBe,  forgetting  her  regrets  at  the 
moment,  in  the  inflnenoe  of  this  new  feeling.  '*'  I  know  Inm. 
taNK  He  is  now  in  the  ark,  with  Judith,  and  a  Delaware 
who  is  called  the  Big  Serpent  A  bold  and  handsome  war- 
rior is  this  Serpent,  too !  '* 

Spite  of  the  rich  deep  color  that  nature  had  bestowed 
on  the  Indian  beauty,  the  tell-tale  blood  deepened  on  her 
cheeks,  until  the  blush  gare  new  animation  and  intelligence 
to  her  jet-black  eyes.  Raising  a  finger  in  an  attitude  of 
warning,  she  dropped  her  voice,  already  so  soft  and  sweet, 
nearly  to  a  whisper,  as  she  continued  the  discoui*se. 

'*  Ghingachgook ! "  returned  the  Delaware  girl,  sighing 
out  the  harsh  name,  in  sounds  so  softly  guttural  as  to  cause 
it  to  reach  the  ear  in  melody.  '^  His  father,  Uncas  —  great 
chief  of  the  Mahicanni  —  next  to  old  Tamenund !  More  as 
warrior,  not  so  much  gray  hair,  and  less  at  council-fire 
Tou  know  Serpent  ?  ** 

^  He  joined  us  last  evening,  and  was  in  the  ark  witii  m< 
for  two  or  three  hours  before  I  left  it.  I'm  afraid 
Hist,"  —  Hetty  could  not  pronounce  the  Indian  name  of 
her  new  friend,  but  having  heard  Deerslayer  give  her  thii 
iiumliar  appellation,  she  used  it  without  any  of  the  cere- 
mony of  civilized  life,  —  "  I'm  afraid,  Hist,  he  has  come  aftei 
eoalps  as  well  as  my  poor  father  and  Hurry  Harry ! " 

"Why  he  shouldn't,  ha?  Ghingachgook  red  warrior, 
▼ery  red  —  scalp  make  his  honor  —  be  sure  he  take  him." 

"  Then,"  said  Hetty,  earnestly,  "  he  will  be  as  wicked  as 
sny  other.  God  will  not  pardon  in  a  red-man  what  he  will 
not  pardon  in  a  white  man." 

"  No  true,"  returned  the  Delaware  girl,  with  a  warmth 
diat  nearly  amounted  to  passion  ;  '^  no  true,  I  tell  yon  1 
The  Manitou  smile  and  please  when  he  see  young  warrior 
come  back  from  the  war-path,  with  two,  ten,  hundred  scalp 
cm  a  pole !  Ghingachg^k  father  take  scalp,  grand&ther 
take  scalp  —  all  old  chief  take  scalp;  and  Ghingachgook 
take  as  many  scalp  as  he  can  carry,  himself  I " 

"Then,  Hist,  his  sleep  of  nights  must  be  terrible  to 
Adiik  of!    No  one  cm  be  cnael  and  hope  to  be  forgiven.'' 
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**No  enrol  —  plenty  forgiven,"  retanied  Wali-lairWsti, 
stamping  her  little  foot  on  the  stony  strand,  and  shaking 
her  head  in  a  way  to  show  how  completely  feminine  feel 
ing,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  had  got  the  better  of  femiuiMa 
feelmg  in  another.  <'  I  tell  you,  Serpent  brave ;  he  go 
home  this  time  with  four,  yes,  two  scalp." 

''  And  is  that  his  errand  here  ?  Did  he  really  come  all 
this  distance,  across  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers  and 
lakes,  to  torment  his  fellow-creatures,  and  do  so  wicked  a 
thing?  " 

This  question  at  once  i^peased  the  growing  ire  of  the 
half-offended  Indian  beauty.     It  completely  got  the  better 
of  the  prejudices  of  education,  and  turned  all  her  thoughts 
to  a  gentler  and  more  feminine  channel.     At  first,  she 
looked  around   her  suspiciously,  as   if  distrusting  eaves- 
droppers; then  she  gazed  wistfully  into  the  face  of  her 
attentive  companion ;  after  which  tjiis  exhibition  of  girlish 
coquetry  and  womanly  feeling  terminated  by  her  covering 
her  face  with  both  her  hands,  and  laughing  in  a  strain  that 
might  well  be  termed  the  melody  of  the  woods.     Dread  of 
discovery,  however,  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  ntave  exhibition 
of  feeling,  and  removing  her  hands,  this  creature  of  im- 
pulses gazed  again  wistfully  into  the  face  of  her  companion, 
as  if  inquiring  how  far  she  might  trust  a  stranger  with  he^ 
secret.     Although  Hetty  had  no  claim  to  her  sister's  ex* 
traordinary  beauty,  many  thought  her  countenance  the  most 
winning  of  the  two.     It  expressed  all  the  undisguised  sin- 
cerity of  her  character,  and  it  was  totally  free  firom  any 
of  the  unpleasant  physical   accompaniments   that  so   fre- 
quently  attend   mental   imbecility.     It  is   true   that  one 
accustomed  to  closer  observation  than  common  might  have 
ddtectcd  the  proofe   of  her  feebleness  of  intellect  in  tiie 
language  of  her  sometimes  vacant  eyes ;  but  they  were 
ligns  that  attracted  sympathy  by  their  total  want  of  guiley 
father  than  by  any  other  feeling.     The  effect  on  Hist,  lo 
ose  the  English  imd  more  £uniliar  translation  of.  the  name, 
was  favorable  ;  and  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  tenderneaa 
she  threw  her  arms  around  Hetty,  and  embraced  her  with 
an  outpouring  emotion  so  natural  that  it  was  only  equaled 
by  its  warmth. 
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*^Tou  good^"  vrbispei^  liie  young  Indian;  ''yoag6o^ 
i  k&ow ;  it's  so  ioug  since  Wah-ta-Wah  have  a  friead  — ^  m 
sister  —  anybody  tc  speak  her  heart  to  1  yon  Hist  fiieud : 
doto*t  I  say  truf>  " 

"  I  never  had  a  Mend,'*  answered  Hetty,  retummg  tu* 
warm  embrace  witli  onfeigned  earnestness ;  ^  IVe  a  sister, 
biH  no  frietd*  Judith  loves  nie,  and  I  love  Judith ;  but 
thafs  natui-al,  and  as  we  are  tanght  in  the  Bible ;  but  T 
tk0uld  like  t6  have  %  friend!  I'll  be  your  friend,  widi  aU 
mj  heart;  for  I  like  your  Voice^  and  your  smile,  ind  yotir 
way  of  thinking  in  everything  except  about  the  ftcalps"-^ 

"  No  t'iuk  more  of  him  —  no  say  more  of  scalp,"  ititer- 
rsqpted  Hist,  soothingly ;  ^  you  pale-&ce,  I  red-skin ;  w« 
britig  up  different  fashion.  Deerslayer  and  Chingaohgook 
great  friend,  and  no  the  same  oolor;  Hist  and— »whiit 
yowr  name,  pr6tty  pale-lace  ?  " 

^  I  am  called  Hetty,  though  when  they  spell  the  tiamd 
m  the  Bible^  they  always  spell  it  EfSther." 

^  What  that  make  ?  —  no  good,  no  harm.  No  need  to 
speU  i:iame  at  all.  Moravian  try  to  make  Wah-tapWah 
«p^,  but  no  won't  let  him.  No  good  lor  IMaware  girl  to 
know  too  much •-*•  know  more  than  warrior  tome  time; 
that  great  shame.  My  name  W^4»-Wah-^that  say 
Hist  in  your  tongue ;  you  call  him,  Hist  —  I  call  faim^ 
Hel^ty." 

These  preliminaiies  settled  to  their  mutual  satisflietion) 
the  two  girls  began  to  discourse  of  their  sevi^ral  h<^s  and 
projeots*  Hetty  made  her  new  friend  more  fully  ao^ 
quainted  with  her  intentions  in  behalf  of  her  father ;  and, 
to  one  in  tbod  least  addicted  to  prying  into  the  affairs  of 
others.  Hist  would  have  betrayed  her  own  fe^ings  and 
axpeetations  in  connection  with  the  youi^  warrior  of  her 
own  tribe.  Enough  was  revealed  on  both  sides,  however 
to  lei  ea^  party  get  a  tolerable  insight  into  t^e  views  of 
the  other,  though  enough  still  remained  in  mental  resiMrv* 
d(Hi«  to  give  rise  to  the  following  questions  and  answers^ 
with  which  the  interview  in  effect  dosed.  As  the  quickest- 
witted,  Hist  was  the  ni*st  wiih  her  interrogatories.  Fold- 
big  .an  #mi  alHHit  the  waiiit  of  Hettaf,  Bbe.bent  her  head  •• 
in, 
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as  to  look  up  [jlayfully  into  the  fiice  of  the  other ;  am^ 
lauglimg,  as  if  her  meaning  were  to  be  extracted  from  bet 
looks,  she  spoke  more  plainly. 

"  Hetty  got  broder,  as  well  as  fader  ?  "  she  said  ;  ^  why 
DO  talk  of  broder  as  well  as  fader  ?  " 

^  I  have  no  brother,  Hist.  I  had  one  once,  they  say 
bat  he  is  dead  many  a  year,  and  lies  buried  in  the  lake 
by  tho  side  of  mother." 

^  No  got  broder  —  got  a  young  warrior ;  love  hiiii  al* 
most  as  much  as  &der,  eh  ?  Very  handsome  and  brave- 
i«K)kiug ;  fit  to  be  chief  if  he  ^ood  as  he  seem  to  be." 

'^  It's  wicked  to  love  any  man  as  well  as  I  love  my 
fitther,  and  so  I  strive  not  to  do  it,  Hist,"  returned  the  con- 
scientious Hetty,  who  knew  not  how  to  conceal  an  emotiiMi 
by  an  approach  to  an  untruth  as  venial  as  an  evasion, 
though  powerfully  tempted  by  female  shame  to  err; 
^  though  I  sometimes  think  that  wickedness  will  get  the 
better  of  me,  if  Hurry  comies  so  often  to  the  lake.  I  muH 
tell  you  the  truth,  dear  Hist,  because  you  ask  me ;  but  I 
should  fall  down  and  die  in  the  woods,  if  he  knew  it" 

"  Why  he  no  ask  you,  himself?  Brave-looking  —  why 
not  bold«speaking  ?  Young  warrior  ought  to  ask  young 
girl;  no  make  young  girl  speak  first  Mingo  girls  too 
idiame  for  thcU,'^ 

This  was  said  indignantly,  and  with  the  generous 
Wftrmth  a  young  female  of  spirit  would  be  apt  to  feel  at 
what  she  deemed  an  invasion  of  her  sex's  most  valued 
privilege.  It  had  little  infiuence  on  the  simple-minded, 
uut  also  just-minded  Hetty ;  who,  though  inherently  fend- 
nine  in  all  her  impulses,  was  much  more  alive  to  the  work* 
bgs  oi  her  own  heart,  than  to  any  of  the  usages  with 
which  convention  has  protected   the   sensitiveness  of  het 


^.4sk  me  what?*'  the  startled  girl  demanded,  with  a 
suddenness  that  proved  how  completely  her  fears  had  been 
tfoused.  *'Ask  me  if  I  like  him  as  well  as  I  do  my  owi 
Csther !  0,  I  hope  he  will  never  put  such  a  question  to 
M«  for  I  should  have  to  answer,  and  that  would  Ml  me ! 
.  ^  No  —  no  —  no  kill,  quite  almost,"  returned  the  othiif 
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laugliing  In  spite  of  herself.  "  Make  blush  come  —  make 
shame  come  too ;  but  he  no  stay  great  while  ;  then  fe^ 
happier  than  ever.  Young  warrior  must  tell  young  girl 
he  want  to  make  wife,  else  never  can  live  in  his  wigwam#* 

"  Hurry  don't  want  to  marry  me  —  nobody  wU  erer 
want  to  marry  me,  Hist." 

"  How  you  can  know  ?  PYaps  everybody  wiaat  tQ 
marry  you,  and  by-and-by  tongue  say  what  heart  feel. 
Why  nobody  want  to  marry  you  ?  *' 

^  I  am  not  ftill-witted,  they  say.  Father  often  tells  me 
this ;  and  so  does  Judith  sometimes,  when  she  is  vexed ; 
but  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  them  as  I  did  mother.  Shs 
said  so  once;  and  then  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break ;  and  so  I  know  I'm  not  full-witted." 

Hist  gazed  at  the  gentle,  simple  girl  for  quite  a  minute, 
without  speaking ;  when  the  truth  appeared  to  flash  all  at 
once  on  the  mind  of  the  young  Indian  maid.  Pity,  reveP' 
ence,  and  tenderness  seemed  struggling  together  in  her 
breast;  then,  rising  suddenly,  she  indicated  a  wish  to  her 
companion  that  she  would  accompany  her  to  the  camp, 
which  was  situated  at  no  great  distance.  This  unexpected 
change,  from  the  precaution  that  Hist  iiad  previously  man* 
ifested  a  desire  to  use  in  order  to  prevent  being  seen,  to 
an  open  exposure  of  the  person  of  her  friend,  arose  from 
the  perfect  conviction  that  no  Indian  would  harm  a  being 
whom  the  Great  Spirit  had  disarmed,  by  depriving  it  of  its 
strongest  de^Byose,  reason.  In  this  respect,  nearly  all  uu* 
iophisticated  nations  resemble  each  other;  appearing  ta 
offer  spontaneously,  by  a  feeling  creditable  to  human 
nature,  that  protection  by  their  own  forbearance  which 
has  been  withheld  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  ol  Provi- 
lence.  Wah-ta-Wah,  indeed,  knew  that  in  many  tribes 
the  mentally  imbecile  and  the  mad  were  held  in  a  speeids 
9f  religious  reverence,  receiving  from  the  untutored  inhab- 
itants of  the  forest  respect  and  honors,  instead  of  the  con« 
tumely  and  neglect  that  it  is  their  fortune  to  meet  with 
tmong  the  more  pretending  and  sophisticated. 

Hetty  accompanied  her  new  friend  without  apprehension 
•r  reluctance.     It  was  he*  wish  to  reach  the  camp.;  ao  i 
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ftitBtained  by  her  motired,  she  felt  no  more  ooneem  tot  the 
eonsequenoes  than  did  her  companion  herself,  now  the  latter 
wag  apprised  of  the  character  of  the  protection  that  the 
pale-faoe  maiden  carried  with  her.  Still,  as  they  proceeded 
dowly  along  a  shore  that  was  tangled  with  overhanging 
bushes,  Hetty  continued  the  discourse,  assuming  the  office 
ck'.  insert ogating,  which  the  other  had  instantly  dropped  as 
«oon  a6  she  ascertained  the  character  of  the  mind  to  which 
her  questions  had  been  addressed. 

•<  But  pou  are  not  half-witted,"  sMd  Hetty ;  «  and  there's 
td  reason  why  the  Serpent  should  not  marry  yau.'^ 

**  Hist  prisoner,  and  Mingo  got  big  ear.  No  speak  of 
Chingaohgook  when  they  by.  Promise  Hist  that,  good 
Hetty." 

**  I  know  —  I  know,"  returned  Hetty,  half-whispering  in 
h«r  eagerness  to  W.  the  other  see  she  understood  the  ne- 
eeteity  of  caution.  •  I  know  —  Deerslayer  and  the  Ser- 
pent mean  to  get  yoa  away  firom  the  Iroquois ;  and  you 
Wish  me  not  to  teli  the  secret" 

**  How  you  know  ?"  said  Hist,  hastily,  vexed  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  other  wais  not  even  more  feeble-minded  than 
was  actually  the  case.  ^HoW  you  know?  Better  not 
talk  of  any  but  &der  and  Hurry  ;  Mingo  understand  dot  ; 
he  no  understand  Vudder,  Promise  you  no  talk  about  what 
you  no  understand." 

<<But  I  do  understand  this.  Hist ;  and  so  I  mugt  talk 
about  it.  Deerslayer  as  good  as  told  fiither  all  about  it,  in 
my  presence ;  and  as  nobody  told  me  not  to  listen,  I  over- 
heanl  it  all,  as  I  did  Hurry  and  father's  discourse  about 
tlie  scalps." 

«  Very  bad  for  pale-face  to  talk  about  scalps,  and  very 
lad  for  young  woman  to  hear!  Now  you  love  Hist,  I  know, 
Hetty,  and  so,  ^mong  Injins,  when  love  hardest  never  talk 
most" 

•*  That's  not  the  way  among  white  people,  who  talk  most 
about  them  they  love  best.  I  suppose  it*s  because  Tm 
only  half-witted  that  I  don't  ftee  the  reason  why  it  should 
m  BO  diflbrent  among  red  people." 

<^Tbiit  wbftt  Deer^ayer  call  gift     One  gift  to  talk 
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t^udder  gift  to  hold  tongue.  Hold-tongue  your  gift,  among 
Mingos.  If  Serpent  want  to  see  Hist,  so  Hetty  want  to 
see  Hurry.     Good  girl  never  tell  secret  of  friend." 

Hetty  understood  this  appeal ;  and  she  promised  the 
Delaware  girl  not  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  presence  of 
Chingachgook,  or  to  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  the  lake. 

^  Maybe  he  get  off  Hurry  and  fader,  as  well  as  Hist,  if 
let  him  have  his  way,"  whispered  Wah-ta-Wah  to  her  conn 
panion,  in  a  confiding,  flattering  way,  just  as  they  got  near 
enough  to  the  encampmept  to  hear  the  voices  of  several  of 
their  own  sex,  who  were  apparently  occupied  in  the  usual 
toils  of  women  of  their  class.  ^  T'ink  of  dat,  Hetty,  and 
put  two,  twenty  finger  on  mouth.  No  get  friends  free 
without  Serpent  do  it*' 

A  better  expedient  could  aot  have  been  adopted  to  &•• 
core  the  silence  and  discretion  of  Hetty,  than  that  which 
was  now  presented  to  her  mind.  As  the  liberation  of  her 
fiither  and  the  young  irontier<rman  was  the  great  object  of 
her  adventure,  she  felt  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
services  of  the  Delaware ;  and  with  an  innocent  laugh,  she 
aodded  her  head,  and  in  the  same  suppressed  manner 
promiseil  a  due  attention  to  the  wishes  of  her  friend.  Thus 
Miured,  Hist  tarried  no  longer,  but  immediately  and  openly 
tod  the  way  into  the  encampment  of  her  cuptorik 
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CHATTER   XL 

**  The  great  King  of  \angft 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  oommanded, 
That  thoa  shalt  do  no  murder. 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  veogeanoe  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  hb  law." 

SlIAKXSPBABB. 

That  the  party  to  which  Hist  compulsorily  belonged 
was  not  one  that  was  regularly  on  the  war-path  was  evident 
by  the  presence  of  females.  It  was  a  small  fragment  of  a 
tribe  that  had  been  hunting  and  fishing  within  the  English 
limits,  where  it  was  found  by  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, and,  after  passing  the  winter  and  spring  by  living  on 
what  was  strictly  the  property  of  its  enemies,  it  chose  to 
btrike  a  hostile  blow  before  it  finally  retired.  There  was 
also  deep  Indian  sagacity  in  the  manoeuvre  which  had  led 
them  so  far  into  the  territory  of  their  foes.  When  the 
runner  arrived  who  announced  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  English  and  French  —  a  struggle  thai 
was  certain  to  carry  with  it  all  the  tribes  that  dwelt  within 
t^e  influence  of  the  respective  belligerents — this  particular 
Dfirty  of  the  Iroquois  were  posted  on  the  shores  of  the 
Oneida,  a  lake  that  lies  some  fifty  miles  nearer  to  their  own 
frontier  than  that  which  is  the  scene  of  our  tale.  To  have 
fied  in  a  direct  line  for  the  Canadas  would  have  exposed 
them  to  the  dangers  of  a  direct  pursuit ;  and  the  chiefs  had 
determined  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  penetrating  deeper 
into  a  region  that  had  now  become  dangerous,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  retire  in  the  rear  of  their  pursuers,  instead 
of  liaviug  them  on  their  trail.  The  presence  of  the  women 
bad  induced  the  attempt  at  this  ruse,  the  strength  of  these 
feebler  memlnsrs  of  the  party  being  unequal  to  the  efibrt 
•f  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  warriors.     WhcL  :he  reade? 
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remembers  the  vast  extent  of  the  Amerieaii  wiiJeruess  at 
fehat  early  day,  he  will  perceive  that  it  was  possible  for 
eveu  a  tribe  to  remain  months  undiscovered  in  partioalar 
portions  of  it ;  nor  was  the  danger  of  encountering  a  foe, 
the  usual  precautions  being  observed,  as  great  in  the  woodf 
as  it  is  on  the  high  seas  in  a  time  of  active  warfistre. 

The  encampment  being  temporary,  it  offered  to  the  eye 
oo  more  titan  the  rude  protection  of  a  bivouac,  relieved  in 
Bome  slight  degree  by  the  ingenious  expedients  whidi  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  readiness  of  those  who  passed  their 
Uvea  amid  similar  scenes.  One  fire,  that  had  been  kindled 
against  the  roots  of  a  living  oak,  sufficed  for  the  whoto 
party,  the  weather  being  too  mild  to  require  it  for  any 
purpose  but  cooking.  Scattered  around  this  centre  of 
attraction  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  low  huts  —  perhaps 
kennels  would  be  a  better  word  —  into  which  their  differ- 
ent owners  crept  at  night,  said  which  were  also  intended  to 
meet  the  exigencies  c^  a  storm.  These  little  huts  were 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  put  together  with  some 
ingenuity,  and  they  were  uniformly  topped  with  bark  that 
had  been  stripped  from  fallen  trees,  of  which  every  virgin 
forest  possesses  hundreds,  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Of  &r- 
friture,  they  had  next  to  none.  Cooking  utensils  of  the 
simplest  sort  were  lying  near  the  fire ;  a  few  articles  of 
dothing  were  to  be  seen  in  or  around  the  huts ;  rifies, 
horns,  and  pouches  leaned  against  the  trees,  or  were  sot 
pended  from  the  lower  branches ;  and  the  carcasses  of  two 
or  three  deer  were  stretched  to  view  on  the  same  natural 
•hombles* 

As  the  encampment  was  in  the  siidfit  of  a  dense  wood, 
the  eye  oould  not  take  in  its  taut  ensemble  at  a  glance ;  bat 
Unt  after  hut  started  out  of  the  gloomy  picture,  as  one  gazed 
•bout  him  in  quest  of  objects.  There  was  no  centre,  unless 
the  fire  might  be  so  considered  —  no  open  area  where  the 
possessors  of  this  rude  village  might  congregate ;  but  all 
was  dark,  covert,  and  cunning,  like  its  owners.  A  few 
diildren  strayed  from  hut  to  hut,  giving  the  spot  a  little 
liie  air  of  domestic  life  ;  and  the  suppressed  laugh  and  low 
voioea  of  the  women  occasioncdly  broke  in  upon  the  doep 
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•tiUnaas  of  the  aombce  forest  As  for  Ihe  mtn,  thej  oidMr 
ate,  «lept»  or  examined  their  arms.  Thej  oonreraed  fant 
little,  eiid  then  usuallj  apart,  or  in  groups  withdrawn  firon 
tlie  femalea ;  whilst  an  air  of  untiring,  innate  watehfulneta 
•nd  apprehension  of  danger  seemed  to  be  Mended  eveii 
with  their  slumbers. 

As  the  two  girls  came  near  the  encampment,  Hett^ 
•ttered  a  slight  exclamation  on  catching  a  view  of  the 
penon  of  her  &ther.  He  waa  seated  on  the  ground,  mA 
his  back  to  a  tree,  and  Hurry  stood  near  him,  indolendy 
whittling  a  twig.  Appar^itly,  thej  were  as  mudi  at 
liberty  as  any  others  iu  or  about  the  camp ;  and  one  unao* 
customed  to  Indian  usages  would  have  mistaken  them  for 
visitors,  instead  of  supposing  them  to  be  captives.  Wab- 
(i^Wah  led  her  new  friend  quite  near  them,  and  then 
modestly  withdrew,  that  her  own  presence  might  be  no 
restraint  on  her  feelings.  But  Hetty  was  not  sufficiently 
fluailiar  with  caresses  or  outward  demonstrations  of  fond* 
oess,  to  indulge  in  any  outbreakmg  of  feeling.  She  merely 
approached  and  stood  at  her  fether*s  side  without  speaking, 
resembling  a  silent  statue  of  tilial  affection.  The  old  man 
expressed  neither  alarm  nor  surprise  at  her  sudden  appear- 
ance. In  these  particulars  he  had  caught  the  stoicism  of 
the  Indians ;  well  knowing  that  there  was  no  more  certain 
mode  of  securing  their  respect  than  by  imitating  their 
self-oommand.  Nor  did  the  savages  tliemselves  betray 
the  least  sign  of  surprise  at  this  sudden  appearance  of  a 
stranger  among  them*  In  a  word,  this  arrival  produced 
much  less  visible  sensation,  though  occurring  under  dreoas- 
slanoes  so  peculiar,  than  would  be  seen  in  a  viUage  of 
higher  pretensions  to  civiliacation,  did  an  ordinary  traveller 
drive  up  to  the  door  of  its  principal  inn.  Still,  a  few 
warriirs  collected,  and  it  was  evident,  by  the  manner  i& 
which  they  glanced  at  Hetty  as  they  conversed  together, 
Uiat  she  was  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  and  probable 
that  tho  reasons  of  her  unlooked-ibr  appearance  vrera 
mattsrs  of  discussion.  This  phlegm  of  manner  is  charao- 
leristie  of  the  North  American  Indian  —  some  say  of  km 
white  suceessor  also;   but,  in  this  case,  muoh  should  he 


Uttribnted  to  the  peculiar  sitoatjon  ip  urbich  the  tarty  wai 
placed.  The  force  in  the  ark,  the  presence  of  Chiii^iich- 
gQok  excepted,  was  well  known^  no  tribe  or  body  of  troops 
was  believed  to  be  ne^ir,  and  vigilant  ejes  were  ported 
CDiind  th3  entire  lake,  watching,  daj  and  night,  the  sliglitest 
movement  of  those  whom  it  woiUd  not  be  exaggerated  kiow 
tc  term  the  besieged. 

Hutter  was  inwardly  much  moved  by  the  conduct  oi 
Hetty,  thougl^  he  affected  so  much  indifTerence  of  manner. 
lie  recollected  her  gentle  appeal  to  him  before  he  left  th^ 
arkv  and  misfortune  rendered  that  of  weight  which  might 
have  been  forgotten  amid  the  triumph  of  success.  Then 
be  knew  the  simple,  single-hearted  fidelity  of  bis  child,  and 
understood  why  she  had  come,  and  the  total  disr^ard  ol 
self  that  reigned  in  all  her  acts, 

"This  is  not  well,  Hetty ,**  he  said,  deprecatmg  the 
consequences  to  the  g^l  herself  more  than  any  other  eviL 
**  These  are  fierce  Iroquois,  and  are  as  little  apt  to  forget 
an  injury  as  a  favor." 

"Tell  me,  fother,"  returned  the  girl,  looking  furtively 
about  her,  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard,  "  did  God  lei 
yon  do  tlie  cruel  errand  on  which  you  came?  I  want 
much  to  know  this^  that  I  may  speak  to  the  Indians  plainly 
if  he  did  not/* 

"  You  should  not  have  come  hither,  Hetty  \  these  brqtfi 
wiU  not  understand  your  nature  or  your  intentions  I " 

"  How  was  it,  Either?  neither  you  nor  Hurry  seema  I9 
(uaTfi  anything  that  looks  like  scalps." 

^  U  that  will  set  your  mind  at  peace,  child,  I  can  answer 
jQ%  no.  I  had  caught  the  young  creatur'  who  came  here 
with  }  oa,  but  her  screeches  soon  brought  down  upon  me  a 
troop  of  the  wild-cats  that  was  too  much  for  any  jingle 
Christian  to  withstand.  If  that  will  do  you  any  good,  we 
are  as  innocent  of  having  taken  a  scalp  this  time  as  1 
make  no  doubt  we  shall  also  be  innocent  of  receiving  the 
bounty." 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  father  I  Now  I  can  speak  boldly 
U>  the  Iroquois,  and  with  an  e^y  conscience.  I  hope  Huny* 
too,  has  not  been  able  to  harm  any  of  the  Indiana?" 
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"  Why,  as  to  that  matter,  Hetty,*'  returned  tLo  bdiyid* 
aal  in  question,  *  you've  put  it  pretty  much  in  the  natyre 
character  of  the  religious  truth.  Hurry  has  not  been  abief 
and  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it.  IVe  neen  many 
squalls,  old  fellow,  both  on  land  and  on  the  water,  but  never 
did  I  feel  one  as  lively  and  as  snappish  as  that  which  come 
down  upon  us  night  afore  last,  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian 
hurrah -lioys!  Why,  Hetty,  you're  no  great  matter  at  a 
reason  or  an  idee  that  lies  a  little  deeper  than  common, 
but  you're  human  and  have  some  human  notions ;  now  I'll 
just  ask  you  to  look  at  these  circumstances.  Here  was 
oJd  Tom,  your  father,  and  myself  bent  on  a  legal  opera- 
tion, as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  words  cf  the  law  and  the  proc- 
lamation, thinking  no  harm,  when  we  were  set  upon  by 
critters  that  were  more  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  than 
mortal  savages  even,  and  there  they  had  us  tethered  like 
two  sheep  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  tell  you  the 
story." 

'*  You  are  free,  now.  Hurry,"  returned  Hetty,  glancing 
timidly  at  the  fine^  unfettered  limbs  of  the  young  giant. 
^  You  have  no  cords  or  withes  to  pain  your  arms  or  legs 
now." 

**  Not  I,  Hetty.  Natur'  is  natur',  and  freedom  is  natut', 
too.  My  limbs  have  a  free  look,  but  that's  pretty  much 
the  amount  of  it,  sin'  I  can't  use  them  in  the  way  I  should 
like.  Even  these  trees  have  eyes ;  aye,  and  tongues,  too  ; 
for,  was  the  old  man  here,  or  I,  to  start  one  single  rod  be- 
yond our  jail  limits,  sarvice  would  be  put  on  the  bail  afore 
we  could  <  gird  up  our  loins  '  for  a  race  ;  and  like  as  not, 
four  or  five  rifle  bullets  would  be  travelling  arter  us,  carry* 
mg  so  many  invitations  to  curb  our  impatience.  There  isn't 
A  jail  in  the  colony  as  tight  as  this  we  are  now  in  ;  for  Fve 
tried  the  vartue  of  two  or  three  on  'em,  and  I  know  the 
niatDi^als  they  are  made  of,  as  well  as  the  men  that  made 
'em,  takin'  down  being  the  next  step  in  schoolin'  to  puttin' 
up,  in  all  such  fabrications.'' 

Iicst  the  reader  should  get  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
Hurry's  demerits  from  this  boastful  and  indiscreet  revela- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  say  that  his  offenses  were  confined 
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to  assanltfl  and  batteries,  for  several  of  whica  he  bad 
imprisoned,  when,  as  he  has  just  said,  he  often  escaped  by 
demonstrating  the  ilimsiness  of  the  construct  tons  fn  whi<Ji 
he  was  contined,  by  opening  for  himself  doors  in  spots 
where  the  architects  had  neglected  to  place  them.  Bitfc 
fletty  had  no  knowledge  of  jails,  and  little  of  the  nature 
of  crime,  beyond  what  her  unadulterated  and  almost  instine 
live  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  taught  her,  and  thia 
•ally  of  the  rude  being  who  had  spoken  was  lost  upon  her. 
She  understood  his  general  meaning,  however,  and  an 
swered  in  reference  to  that  alone. 

^  It's  so  best.  Hurry,*'  she  said.  **  It  is  best  father  and 
you  should  be  quiet  and  peaceable  till  I  have  spoken  to  the 
Iroquois,  when  all  will  be  well  and  happy.  I  don't  wish 
either  of  you  to  follow,  but  leave  me  to  myselfl  As  soon 
as  all  is  settled,  and  you  ajre  at  liberty  to  go  back  to  the 
castle,  I  will  come  and  let  yon  know  it" 

Hetty  spoke  with  so  much  simple  earnestness,  seemed  so 
confident  of  success,  and  wore  so  high  an  air  of  moral  feel* 
ing  and  truth,  that  both  the  listeners  felt  more  disposed  to 
attach  an  importance  to  her  mediation  than  might  other* 
wise  have  happened.  When  she  manifested  an  intention 
to  quit  them,  therefore,  they  offered  no  obstacle,  though 
they  saw  she  was  about  to  join  the  group  of  chiefs  who 
were  consulting  apart,  seemingly  on  the  manner  and  motive 
of  her  own  sudden  appearance. 

When  Hist  —  for  so  we  love  best  to  call  her —  quitted 
her  companion,  she  strayed  near  one  or  two  of  the  elder 
varriors,  who  had  shown  her  most  kindness  in  her  captivity 
*—  the  principal  man  of  whom  had  even  offered  to  adopt 
her  as  his  cldld,  if  she  would  consent  to  become  a  Horoii. 
In  taking  this  direction  the  shrewd  girl  did  so  to  invite  in- 
quiry. She  was  too  well  trained  in  the  habits  of  her  peo- 
ple to  obtrude  the  opinions  of  one  of  her  sex  and  years  ob 
men  and  warriors;  but  nature  had  furnished  a  tact  and 
ingenuity  that  enabled  her  to  attract  the  attention  she 
desired,  without  wounding  the  pride  of  those  whom  it 
was  her  duty  to  defer  to  and  respect.  Even  her  affected 
indifference  stimulated  juriosity;  and  Hetty  had  hardly 
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tmctmd  tbe  sido  of  her  fiithor  btifcw^  die  Delaware  |^rl  ww 
iDHTonght  within  tb«  cii^de  of  the  warriors  by  u  sei^et  hni 
.•ignificaDt  gesture.  Here  the  was  qnesdoned  as  to  tlie 
preseuoe  of  her  compaoioa,  and  the  modyes  that  liad 
brought  her  tu  the  camp*  This  was  all  that  Hist  de^sireii 
She  explained  the  manner  in  whioh  she  had  detected  the 
weakness,  of  Hetty's  reason,  rather  exaggerating  than  lea* 
4ening  the  deiidencj  in  her  intellect ;  and  then  she  related 
if;  geuepl  terms  the  object  of  the  girl  in  venturing  among 
Uer  ^lemies.  The  effect  was  all  tluit  the  speaker  ex- 
pected ;  her  account  investing  the  person  and  character  of 
their  visitor  with  a  sacredness  and  respect  diat  she  well 
knew  would  prove  her  protection.  As  soon  as  h^  own 
purpose  was  attained,  Hist  withdrew  to  a  distance,  where, 
with  female  consideration  and  a  sisterly  tenderness,  she  set 
about  the  preparation  of  a  meal,  to  be  offered  to  her  new 
friend  as  soon  as  the  latter  might  be  at  liberty  to  partake 
of  it  VVlnle  thus  occupied,  however,  the  ready  girl  in  no 
degree  relaxed  in  her  watchfulness,  noting  every  change 
of  countenance  among  the  chiefs,  every  movement  of  Hetty<» 
and  the  smaller  occurrences  that  ooiidd  be  likely  to  afieot 
her  own  interests  or  that  of  her  new  friend. 

As  Hetty  approached  the  chi^s,  they  t^ned  their  little 
oirele  with  an  ease  and  deference  of  manner  that  would 
have  dome  credit  to  men  of  more  courtly  origin.  A  falleH 
tree  lay  near,  and  the  oldest  of  the  warriors  made  a  qniel 
lign  lor  the  girj  to  be  seated  on  it,  taking  his  place  at  her 
tide  with  the  gentleness  of  a  father.  The  others  arranged 
tbemsdives  uround  the  two  with  grave  dignity ;  and  thtti 
tt|ie  girl^  who  hnd  suffteient  observation  to  perceive  tluil 
Mich  a  course  was  expected  of  her,  began  to  reveal  tlM 
^9Ct  of  her  visit  The  moment  she  opened  her  moutli 
U>  speak,  however,  the  old  chief  gave  a  gentle  sign  for  her 
to  ibrbeac,  said  a  few  words  to  one  of  his  juniors,  «id  theo 
waited  in  silent  patience  until  the  latter  had  summonod 
Hist  to  the  party.  This  interruption  proceeded  from  the 
ohiex  having  discovered  that  there  existed  a  necessity  f€i9 
an  interpreter ;  few  of  the  Hurons  present  understanding 
ibe  £ngl  ah  lanfuage,  and  they  but  hnperiectly. 
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Wali-ti^Wiili  was  not  sorry  to  be  caUeo  upon  to  Iw 
present  at  the  interview,  aud  least  of  oil  in  the  ohatacter 
in  which  she  was  now  wanted.  She  was  aware  of  the 
hazards  she  ran  in  attempting  to  deceive  one  or  two  of 
the  party ;  bnt  was  none  the  less  resolved  to  use  everj 
means  that  offered,  and  to  practice  er^y  aitifioe  that  ao 
Indian  education  could  supply,  to  conceal  the  fiicts  of  the 
vicinity  of  her  betrothed,  and  of  the  errand  an  which  he 
had  come.  One  unpracticed  in  the  expedients  and  opiiH 
ions  of  savage  life  would  not  have  suspected  the  readinesi 
of  invention,  the  wariness  of  action,  the  high  retchiticii. 
the  noble  impulses,  the  deep  self-devotion,  and  the  fem- 
inine disregard  of  self,  where  the  a^ections  were  con- 
cerned, that  lay  concealed  beneath  the  demure  looks,  the 
nnld  eyes,  and  the  sunny  smiles  of  this  young  Indiav 
beauty.  As  she  approached  them,  the  grim  old  warrion 
regarded  her  with  pleasure,  for  they  had  a  secret  pride  in 
ibe  hope  of  engrafting  so  rare  a  scion  on  the  stock  of 
their  own  nation ;  adoption  being  as  regularly  practiced, 
and  as  distinctly  recognized  among  the  tribes  of  America, 
^»  it  ever  had  been  among  those  nations  that  submit  to  the 
sway  of  the  civil  law. 

As  soon  as  Hist  was  seated  by  the  aide  of  Hetty,  the 
old  chief  desired  her  to  ask  ^  the  fair  young  pale^&ce  ** 
what  bad  brought  her  among  the  Iroquois,  and  what  they 
oonld  do  to  serve  her. 

"  Tell  them,  Hist,  who  I  am  —  Thomas  Hutter*s  youngs 
est  daughter;  Thomas  Hutter,  the  oldest  of  their  two 
prisoners ;  he  who  owns  the  castle  and  the  ark,  and  wh« 
ha?  the  best  right  to  be  thought  the  ownei  3I  hese  hilla, 
and  that  lake,  since  he  has  dwelt  so  long,  add  trapped  so 
long,  and  fished  so  long  among  them.  They'll  know  wiom 
you  mean  by  Thomas  Hutter,  if  you  tell  them  thai,  Aud 
Uieu  tell  them  that  I've  come  here  to  convince  them  they 
ought  not  to  harm  father  and  Hurry,  but  let  them  go  in 
peace,  and  to  treat  them  as  brothers,  rather  than  as  eno- 
oiies*  Now  tell  them  all  this  plainly,  Hist,  and  fear  uoth 
ing  for  yourself  or  m^ ;  God  will  protect  us." 

Wah-ta-Wah  did  as  the  other  desirad     taking  oare  te 
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render  the  words  of  her  friend  as  literally  as  possible  into 
the  Iroquois  tongue,  a  language  she  used  with  a  readiness 
almost  equal  to  that  ?rith  which  she  spoke  her  own.  The 
chiefs  heard  this  opening  explanation  with  grave  decorum 
Uie  two  who  had  a  little  knowledge  of  English  intimating 
their  satisfaction  with  the  interpreter  by  furtive  but  sig- 
Diticant  glances  of  the  eyes. 

^  And  now,  Hist,"  continued  Hetty,  as  soon  as  it  was 
intimated  to  her  that  she  might  proceed  ;  ^  and  now,  Hist, 
I  wish  you  to  tell  these  red-men,  word  for  word,  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  Tell  them  firsts  that  father  and  Hurry 
came  here  with  an  intention  to  take  as  many  scalps  as  they 
eould;  for  the  wicked  governor  and  the  province  have 
offered  money  for  scalps  ;  whether  of  warriors  or  women^ 
men  or  children  ;  and  the  love  of  gold  was  too  strong  fbr 
bheir  hearts  to  withstand  it.  Tell  them  this,  dear  Hist, 
just  as  you  have  heard  it  from  me,  word  for  word." 

Wah-ta-Wah  hesitated  about  rendering  this  speech  as 
literally  as  had  been  desired  ;  but  detecting  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  understood  English,  and  apprehending  even 
a  greater  knowledge  than  they  actually  possessed,  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  comply.  Contrary  to  what  a 
civilized  man  would  have  expected,  the  admission  of  the 
motives  and  of  the  errands  of  their  prisoners  produced  no 
visible  eflfect  on  either  the  countenances  or  the  feelings  of 
the  listeners.  They  probably  considered  the  act  merito- 
rious, and  that  which  neither  of  them  would  have  hesitated 
to  perform  in  his  own  person,  he  would  not  be  apt  to  Cen- 
tura in  another. 

^  And  now.  Hist,"  resumed  Hetty,  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  her  first  speeches  were  understood  by  the 
flhiefs ;  "  you  can  tell  them  more.  They  know  tliat  father 
md  Hurry  did  not  succeed ;  and  therefore  they  can  bear 
fliem  no  grudge  for  any  harm  that  has  been  done.  If  they 
had  slain  their  children  and  wives,  it  would  not  alter  the 
matter ;  and  I'm  not  certain  that  what  I  am  about  to  teU 
them  would  not  have  more  weighs  had  there  been  mischief 
done.  But  ask  them  first,  Hist,  if  they  know  there  is  a 
Ood  who  reigns  over  'ho  whole  earth  and  is  ruler  and 
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^ief  uf  all  ^ho  lire,  let  them  be  red  or  white,  or  wlial 
color  they  may." 

Wah-ta>Wah  looked  a  little  surprised  at  this  question ; 
for  the  idea  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  seldom  long  absent  from 
Ihe  mind  of  an  Indian  girl.  She  put  the  question  as  lit- 
erally as  possible,  however,  and  received  a  grave  answer 
m  the  affirmative. 

"This  is  right,"  continued  Hetty,  '*  and  my  duty  will 
DOW  be  light  This  Great  Spirit,  as  you  call  our  God,  has 
caused  a  book  to  be  written,  that  we  call  a  Bible ;  and  in 
this  book  have  been  set  down  all  his  commandments,  and 
his  holy  wOl  and  pleasure,  and  the  rules  by  which  all  men 
are  to  live,  and  directions  how  to  govern  the  thoughts  even, 
and  the  wishes,  and  the  will.  Here,  this  is  one  of  these 
holy  books,  and  you  must  tell  the  chiefs  what  I  am  about 
to  read  to  them  from  its  sacred  pages." 

As  Hetty  concluded,  she  reverently  unrolled  a  small 
£Tiglish  Bible  from  its  envelope  of  coarse  calico ;  treatuig 
the  volume  with  the  sort  of  external  respect  that  a  Bo* 
manist  would  be  apt  to  show  to  a  religious  relic.  As  she 
slowly  proceeded  in  her  task,  the  grim  warriors  watched 
each  movement  with  riveted  eyes ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
little  volume  appear,  a  slight  expression  of  surprise  es- 
caped one  or  two  of  them.  But  Hetty  held  it  out  towards 
ihem  in  triumph,  as  if  she  expected  the  sight  would  pro- 
duce a  visible  miracle ;  and  then,  without  betraying  either 
surprise  or  mortification  at  the  stoicism  of  the  Indian,  she 
turned  eagerly  to  her  new  friend,  in  order  to  renew  the 
discourse. 

^  This  is  the  sacred  volume.  Hist,"  she  stud,  <<  and  them, 
woids,  and  lines,  and  verses,  and  chapters,  all  came  lirom 
God." 

"  Why  Great  Spirit  no  send  book  to  Injin,  too  ?  **  de 
manded  Hist,  with  the  directness  of  a  mind  that  was  totally 
unsophisticated. 

"  Why  ? "  answered  Hetty,  a  little  bewildered  by  a 
question  so  imexpected.  "Why?  Ah!  you  know  the 
Indians  don't  know  how  to  read." 

If  Hist  was  not  satisfied  with  che  explanation,  si  e  did 
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Wi%  deem  the  point  oi  soffiaioQt  importiukce  to  be  praMsd 

Simply  bending  her  body,  in  gentle  admission  of  the  trntk 
of  whftt  she  heard,  she  aat  patiently  awiiitlvig,  the  foHhei 
arguments  of  the  pale-facse  enthusiast* 

*'  You  can  tell  these  chiefs,  that  throughput  this  book| 
men  are  ordere<l  to  forgive  their  enemies  ;  to  treat  them  «• 
they  would  brethren;  and  never  to  injure  their  fellow* 
creatures,  more  especially  on  account  of  revenge,  or  any 
evil  passion.  Do  you  think  you  can  tell  them  thia>  «0  thi^ 
Ihey  will  understand  it.  Hist  ?  " 

'<  Tel]  him  well  enough ;  but  he  no  very  ^wy  to  uuder* 
stand." 

Hist  theu  conveyed  the  ideas  of  Hetty  in  the  best 
manner  she  could  to  the  attentive  Indians  s  who  heard  ber 
wonls  with  some  such  surprise  as  an  American  of  our  own 
times  would  be  apt  to  betray  at  a  suggestion  that  the  great 
moderu^  but  vacillating  ruler  of  things  human,  public  opin- 
ion, might  be  wrong.  One  or  two  of  their  numbery  bow* 
ever,  haviug  met  with  missionaries^  said  a  few  words  in 
e;(planation,  and  then  the  group  gave  all  its  attention  to 
the  communications  that  were  to  follow.  Before  Hetty 
resumed,  she  inquired  earnestly  of  Hist  if  the  chiefs  had 
understood  her,  and  receiving  an  evasive  answer,  was  £uq 
to  be  satisded. 

"I  will  now  read  to  the  wairriors  some  of  the  verses  that 
it  is  good  for  them  to  know,''  continued  the  girl,  whose 
manner  grew  more  solemn  and  earnest  as  she  proceeded  i 
^  and  they  will  remember  that  they  ^re  the  words  of  tha 
Great  Spirit  First,  then,  ye  are  commanded  to  '  Z4W«  ihp 
tmghhor  as  thffselfi     Tell  them  that^  dear  Hist," 

^'  Neighbor  for  Injin  no  mean  p^le-face,"  answered  tlie 
Delaware  girl,  with  more  decision  than  she  had  hitherto 
thought  it  necessary  to  use.  "  Neighbor  mean  Iroquois  for 
Troquois,  Mohican  for  Mohican,  pale-face  for  pa]e-£tfS8t 
No  need  tell  chief  anything  else." 

"  You  forget,  Hist,  these  are  the  words  of  the  Great 
Sforit,  and  the  chiefs  must  obey  them  as  ^vell  as  otheriL 
Here  is  another  commandment :  *•  WhoMoever  $haU  $miU  lA#0 
m  the  right  ^heei.  turn  to  him  the  other  aUo'  " 
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•"  What  that  mean?''  demanded  Hist,  with  the  quickiuNif 
ef  Hghtaiiiig. 

Hetty  explained  that  it  was  an  order  not  to  resent  inju 
ries,  but  rather  to  submit  to  receive  fresh  wrongs  from  the 
ofiender. 

**  And  hear  this  too,  Hist,"  she  added,  '* '  Lave  y&ur  ene- 
miss,  hle$$  them  thai  ewne  you^  do  good  to  them  that  haU  yom^ 
mndpray  for  them  which  defpitefuUy  toe  you  and  perseeml§ 

By  this  time  Hetty  had  beoMne  exdted.  Her  eyn 
gleamed  with  the  earnestness  of  her  feelings,  her  cheeks 
flushed^  and  her  Toioe,  usually  so  low  and  modulated,  be- 
came stronger  and  more  impressive.  With  the  Bible  she 
had  been  early  made  &miliar  by  her  mother ;  and  she  now 
turned  frt>m  passage  to  passage  with  surprising  rapidity, 
taking  care  to  ouU  such  verses  as  taught  the  suUime  lessons 
of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  forgiveness.  To  tran&* 
late  half  she  said,  in  her  pious  earnestness,  Wah-ta«Wah 
would  have  found  impracticable,  had  she  made  the  effort; 
but  wonder  held  her  tongue-tied,  equally  with  the  chiefs : 
and  the  young,  simple-mindeil  enthusiast  had  fairly  become 
exhausted  with  her  own  efforts,  before  the  other  opened 
her  mouth  again  to  utter  a  syllable.  Then,  indeed,  the 
Delaware  girl  gave  a  brief  translation  of  the  substance  of 
what  had  been  both  read  and  said,  confining  herself  to  one 
ar  two  of  the  more  striking  of  the  verses,  those  that  had 
struck  her  own  imagination  as  the  most  paradoxical,  and 
wbkik  certainly  would  have  been  the  most  applicable  to  the 
ease,  oould  the  uninstructed  minds  of  the  listeners  embrace 
the  great  moral  truths  they  conveyed. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  the  reader  the  effect 
that  such  novel  duties  would  be  likely  to  produce  among  a 
group  of  Indian  warriors,  with  whom  it  was  a  species  of 
religions  principle  never  to  forget  a  benefit  or  to  forgive 
an  injury.  Fortunately,  the  previous  explanations  of  Hist 
had  prepared  the  minds  ->£  the  Hurons  for  something  ex- 
travagant ;  and  most  of  that  which  to  them  seemed  incoui 
tistont  and  paradoxical  was  accounted  for  by  the  &ct,  thai 
die  speaker  possessed  a  mind  that  was  constituted  differ* 
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ently  from  tliose  of  most  of  die  humati  race.  Still  then 
were  one  or  two  old  men  who  had  heard  similar  doctrinot 
from  the  missionaries,  and  they  felt  a  desire  to  occupy  an 
idle  moment  by  pursuing  a  subject  that  they  found  so  eo« 
rious. 

^  This  is  the  Good  Book  of  the  pale*£aces/'  obsenred 
one  of  these  chiefs,  taking  the  volume  from  the  unresisting 
hand  of  Hetty,  who  gazed  anxiously  at  his  fiice,  while  he 
turned  the  leaves,  as  if  she  expected  to  witness  some  visible 
results  from  the  circumstance.  "  This  is  the  law  by  which 
my  white  brethren  profess  to  live  ?  " 

Hist,  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed,  if  it  might  be 
considered  as  addressed  to  any  one  in  particular,  answered 
simply  in  the  affirmative ;  adding  that  both  the  French  of 
the  Canadas  and  the  Yengeese  of  the  British  provinces 
equally  admitted  its  authority,  and  affected  to  revere  its 
principles. 

^'  Tell  my  young  sister,"  said  the  Huron,  looking  directly 
at  Hist,  ^  that  I  will  open  my  mouth  and  say  a  few  words/' 

^^  The  Iroquois  chief  go  to  speak  —  my  pale-fieuse  friend 
listen,"  said  Hist. 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  it!"  exclaimed  Hetty.  "  Qod  has 
touched  his  heart,  and  he  will  let  fiither  and  Hurry  go  !  ** 

"  This  is  the  pale-£EU^  law,"  resumed  the  Ghie£  ^  It 
tells  him  to  do  good  to  them  that  hurt  him;  when  his 
brother  asks  him  for  his  rifle,  to  give  him  the  powder«lioni 
too.     Such  is  the  pale-&ce  law  ?  " 

''Not  so — not  so,"  answered  Hetty  earnestly^  when 
these  words  had  been  interpreted.  ^  There  is  not  a  woid 
about  rifles  in  the  whole  book ;  and  powder  and  bullotv 
give  offense  to  the  Great  Spirit" 

^  Why,  then,  does  the  pale-&ce  use  them  ?  If  he  is 
onlered  to  give  double  to  him  that  asks  only  for  one  thing 
why  does  he  take  double  from  the  poor  Indians,  who  ask 
for  no  thing  ?  He  comes  from  beyond  the  rising  sun,  with 
his  book  in  his  hand,  and  he  teaches  the  red-man  to  read 
\t ;  but  why  does  he  forget  himself  all  it  says  ?  When  *^lie 
Indian  gives,  he  is  never  satisfied ;  and  now  he  offers  gold 
for  Uie  scsilps  of  our  women  and  cliildren,  though  he  adla 
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38  beasts  if  we  take  the  scalp  of  a  warrior  killed  lu  open 
war.     My  name  is  Rivenoak." 

When  Hetty  had  got  this  formidable  questicn  fairly 
presented  to  her  mind  in  the  translation,  and  Hist  did  her 
duty  with  more  than  usual  readiness  on  this  occasion,  it 
scarcely  need  be  said  that  she  was  sorely  perplexed.  A  bier 
heads  than  that  of  this  poor  girl  have  fi*equently  been 
puzzled  by  questions  of  a  similar  drift ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  with  all  her  own  earnestness  and  sincerity  fihe 
did  not  know  what  answer  to  make. 

"  What  shall  I  tell  them,  Hist  ?  "  she  asked,  imploringly ; 
**  I  know  that  all  I  have  read  from  the  book  is  true ;  and 
yet  it  wouldn't  seem  so,  would  it,  by  the  conduct  of  those 
to  whom  the  book  was  given  ?  " 

"  Give  'em  pale-face  reason,"  returned  Hist,  ironically  j 
"  that  always  good  for  one  side ;  though  he  bad  for 
t'other." 

"  No,  no,  Hist,  there  can't  be  two  sides  to  truth  —  and 
yet  it  does  seem  strange !  I'm  certain  I  have  read  the 
verses  right,  and  no  one  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  print  the 
word  of  God  wrong.     That  can  never  be,  Hist" 

**  Well,  to  poor  Injin  girl  it  seem  everything  can  be  to 
pale-faces,"  returned  the  other,  coolly.  "  One  time  *ey 
say  white,  and  one  time  'ey  say  black.     Why,  never  can 

Hetty  was  more  and  more  embarrassed,  until,  overcome 
with  the  apprehension  that  she  had  failed  in  her  object, 
and  that  the  lives  of  her  father  and  Hurry  would  oe  the 
forfeit  of  some  blunder  of  her  own,  she  burst  into  tears. 
From  that  moment  the  manner  of  Hist  lost  all  its  irony 
and  coo  ipdifference,  and  she  became  the  fond  caieasmg 
fri._  V  A^jLu.  Throwing  her  arms  around  the  afflicted  girl, 
she  attempted  to  soothe  her  sorrows  by  the  scarcely  ever 
felling  remedy  of  female  sympathy. 

"  Stop  cry  —  no  cry,"  she  said,  wiping  the  tears  from 
the  face  of  Hetty,  as  she  would  hare  performed  the  same 
office  for  a  child,  and  stopping  to  press  her,  occasionally,  to 
%er  own  warm  bosom  with  the  affection  of  a  sister ;  **  wbv 
yoQ  so  trouble  ?    You  no  make  he  book,  if  he  be  wrong 
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and  yoa  no  ina);e  he  pale-face,  if  he  be  mcked.  There 
wicked  red-man,  and  wicked  white  man  -^r-  uo  color  all  good 
-^  DO  color  all  wicked.    Chiefs  know  thtxi  well  enough." 

Hettj  soon  recovered  from  this  sudden  burst  of  grie^ 
and  then  her  mind  reverted  to  the  purpose  of  her  risit, 
with  its  single-hearted  earnestness.  Perceiving  that  tJie 
gnm-.^ooking  chiefs  were  still  standing  around  her^  m  grave 
'Attention,  she  hoped  that  another  effort  to  Gpnvinod  then 
of  the  right  might  be  successful. 

^^  Listen,  Hist,"  she  said*  straggling  to  suppress  her  sobs, 
and  to  speak  distinctly ;  ^^  tell  the  chiefs  Uiat  it  matters 
not  what  the  wicked  do  -^  right  is  right  ^^  the  words  of 
the  Great  Spirit  are  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit  -—  and 
no  one  can  go  harmless  for  doing  an  evil  act,  because 
another  baa  done  it  before  him !  *  Mender  good  for  evil* 
says  this  book ;  and  that  is  the  law  for  the  red<man  as  well 
as  for  the  white  man.'* 

^^  Never  hear  such  law  among  Delaware,  or  among  Iro- 
quois/' answered  Hist,  soothingly.  "  No  good  to  tell  chiefr 
any  such  law  as  dcU,     Tell  'em  something  they  believe." 

Hist  was  about  to  proceed,  notwithstanding,  when  a  tap 
on  the  shoulder,  from  the  finger  of  the  oldest  chie^  caused 
her  to  look  up.  She  then  perceived  that  one  of  the  war«- 
riors  had  left  the  group,  and  was  already  returning  to  it 
with  Hutter  and  Hurry.  Understanding  that  the  two  ia9i 
were  to  become  parties  in  the  inquiry,  she  became  mute, 
with  the  unhesitating  obedience  of  an  Indian  woman.  lu 
a  few  seconds  the  prisoners  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
principal  men  of  the  captors. 

^^  Daughter,"  said  the  senior  chief  to  the  young  Delfts* 
ware,  "  ask  this  graybeard  why  he  came  into  our  camp  ?  " 

The  question  was  put  by  Hist,  in  her  own  imperfect 
English,  but  in  a  way  that  was  easy  to  be  understood* 
Ilutter  was  too  stem  and  obdurate,  by  nature,  to  shrink 
from  the  consequences  of  any  of  his  acts,  and  he  was  also 
too  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  the  savages  not  to  uuder- 
Ytand  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  equivocation,  or  au 
ormanly  dread  of  their  anger.  Without  hesitating,  ther^ 
(bie,  be  avowed  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  landed 
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m^feij  juBtifyiiig  it  by  the  fiict  that;  the  govenuient  of  the 
proviiice  had  bid  high  for  scalps.  This  frauk  avowal  waft 
received  bj  the  Iroquois  with  evident  satisfaction^  not  so 
much,  however,  on  account  of  the  advantage  it  gave  them 
m  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  by  proving  tliat  they  had  aip* 
tured  a  mtm  worthy  of  occupying  their  thoughts,  and  of 
becoming  a  subject  of  their  revenge.  Horry,  when  inter- 
rogated, confessed  the  truth,  though  he  would  have  been 
more  disposed  to  concealment  than  his  sterner  companion,  did 
the  circumstances  very  well  admit  of  its  adoption.  But  he 
had  tact  enough  to  discover  tliat  equivocation  would  be  oao" 
leis  at  that  momwit,  and  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity  by 
imitating  a  frankness^  which,  in  the  case  of  Hutter,  was  the 
offspring  of  habits  of  indifference,  acting  on  a  disposition 
that  was  always  ruthless  and  redcless  of  personal  conse- 
quences. 

As  soon  as  the  chiefs  had  received  the  answers  to  thmt 
questions  they  walked  away  in  silence,  like  men  who 
deemed  the  matter  disposed  of,  all  Hetty's  dogmas  being 
thrown  away  on  beings  trained  in  violence  from  infiincy  to 
manhood.  Hetty  and  Hist  were  now  left  alone  with  Hut* 
ter  and  Hurry,  no  visible  restraint  being  placed  on  the 
movements  of  either ;  though  all  four,  in  &ct,  were  vigi- 
lantly and  unceasingly  watohed.  As  respects  the  men,  care 
was  had  to  prevent  them  from  getting  possession  oi  any  of 
the  rifles  that  lay  scattered  about,  their  own  included  ;  and 
there  Idl  open  manifestations  of  watchfulness  ceased.  But 
they,  who  were  so  experienced  in  Indian  practices,  knew 
too  wdl  how  great  was  the  distance  between  appearanees 
and  reality,  to  become  the  dupes  of  this  seeming  careless- 
ness. Although  both  thoi^ht  incessantly  on  the  means  of 
etcs^e,  and  this  without  concert,  each  was  aware  of  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  any  project  of  the  sort  that  was 
not  deeply  kid  and  promptly  executed.  They  had  been 
long  enough  in  the  encampment,  and  were  sufficiently  oh- 
serraut  to  have  ascertained  that  Hist,  also,  was  a  sort  of 
captive;  and,  presuming  on  the  circumstance,  Hutter  spoke 
in  her  presence  more  openly  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
Vtought  it  prudent  to  do,  indooin^  Horry  to  be  eqaallj 
angiiardcd  by  bis  example. 
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**  111  not  blame  you,  Hetty,  for  coming  on  this  erraiid, 
irhich  was  well  meant^  if  not  very  wisely  planned,"  com- 
menced the  ^Either,  seating  himself  by  the  side  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  taking  her  hand,  a  sign  of  affection  that  this  ludo 
being  was  accustomed  to  manifest  to  this  particular  child ; 
^  bat  preaching  and  the  Bible  are  not  the  means  to  turn 
an  Indian  from  his  ways.  Has  Deerslayer  sent  any  mes- 
rage  ;  or  has  he  any  scheme  by  which  he  thinks  to  get  ua 

ft  30?" 

^  Aye,  that's  the  substance  of  itl  '*  put  in  Hurry ;  **if 
you  can  help  us,  gal,  to  half  a  mile  of  freedom,  or  even  a 
good  start  of  a  short  quarter,  I'll  answer  for  the  rest. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  may  want  a  little  more,  but  for  one 
of  my  height  and  years  that  will  meet  all  objections." 

Hetty  looked  distressed,  turning  her  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other  ;  but  she  had  no  answer  to  give  to  the  question 
of  the  reckless  Hurry. 

^  Father,"  she  said,  ^  neither  Deerslayer  nor  Judith 
knew  of  my  coming,  until  I  had  left  the  ark.  They  are 
afraid  the  Iroquois  will  make  a  raft,  and  try  to  get  off  to 
the  hut,  and  think  more  of  defending  that^  than  of  coming 
to  aid  you." 

«  No  —  no  —  no,"  said  Hist,  hurriedly,  though  in  a  low 
voice,  and  witii  her  fiice  bent  towards  the  earth,  in  oidei 
to  conceal  from  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  watching  them 
the  fact  of  her  speaking  at  alL  ^  No,  no,  no,  Deerslayer 
different  man.  He  no  t'ink  of  defending  'self^  with  friend 
in  danger.     Help  one  another,  and  all'get  to  hut." 

^  This  sounds  well,  old  Tom,"  said  Hurry,  winking  and 
laughing,  though  he  too  used  the  precaution  to  speak  low. 
^  Give  me  a  ready-witted  squaw  for  a  fri'nd,  and  thoufl^ 
['11  not  downright  defy  an  Iroquois,  I  think  I  would  defy 
the  devil." 

*^  No  talk  loud,"  said  Hist ;  ^  some  Iroquois  got  Yen- 
goeee  tongue,  and  all  got  Yengeese  ear." 

*^  Have  we  a  friend  in  you,  young  woman  ?  "  inquired 
Hatter,  with  an  increasing  interest  in  the  conference.  ^  If 
BOy  you  may  calculate  on  a  solid  reward ;  and  nothing  wiU 
be  easier  than  to  send  you  to  your  own  tribe,  if  we  cum 
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DDce  fairly  get  you  off  with  us  to  the  castle.  Gi^e  as  thty 
ark  and  the  canoes,  and  we  can  commaDd  the  lake,  spite 
of  all  the  savages  in  the  Canadas.  Nothing  hut  artillery 
could  drive  us  out  of  the  castle,  if  we  can  get  back  to  it." 

^  S*pose  'ey  come  ashore  to  take  scalp?  "  retorted  Hist, 
with  cool  ii'ony,  at  which  the  girl  appeared  to  be  morQ 
expert  than  is  common  for  her  sex. 

^  Aye,  aye  —  that  was  a  mistake  ;  but  there  is  little  usi 
in  lamentations,  and  less  still,  young  woman,  iu  flings.*' 

**  Father,"  said  Hetty,  "  Judith  thinks  of  breaking  open 
the  big  chest,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  in  that  which 
may  buy  your  freedom  of  the  savages." 

A  dark  look  came  over  Hutter,  at  the  announcement 
of  this  fact,  and  he  muttered  his  dissatis&ction  in  a  way  to 
render  it  intelli^ble  enongh* 

"  What  for  no  break  open  chest? "  put  in  Hist  «  Life 
sweeter  than  old  chest  — •  soalp  sweeter  than  old  diest  If 
no  tell  darter  to  break  him  open,  Wah*ta-wah  no  help  him 
to  run  away." 

^  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask  — ye  are  but  silly  girls,  and 
the  wisest  way  for  ye  both  is  to  speak  of  what  ye  under- 
stand, and  to  speak  of  nothing  else.  I  little  like  this  cold 
neglect  of  the  savages.  Hurry  ;  it's  a  proof  that  they  think 
of  something  serioos,  and  if  we  are  to  do  anything,  wa 
must  do  it  soon.  Can  we  count  on  this  young  woman« 
flunk  yon?" 

^listen,"  said  Hist,  quickly,  and  with  an  earnestness 
that  proved  how  much  her  feelings  were  concerned  ;  '^  Wah- 
ti^wah  no  Iroquois -— all  over  Delaware  —  got  Delaware 
heart  —  Delaware  feeling.  She  prisoner,  too^  One  pris? 
(mer  help  t'udder  prisoner.  No  good  to  talk  mxxe  now. 
Darter  stay  with  fiider— Wah-ta-wah  come  and  see  friend 
—  all  look  right  —  then  tell  what  he  do." 

This  was  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  distinctly,  and  in  a 
HMnuer  to  make  an  impression.  As  soon  as  it  was  uttn^ 
the  gii^l  arose  and  left  the  group,  walking  composedly  to* 
wds  the  hut  she  occupied,  as  if  she  had  no  further  ilfte^ 
ate  >n  what  might  pass  between  the  pale^&oes. 


MO 


CHAPTER   XIL 

«  Os  ipMhi  nmsh  of  her  lather;  n^  4b^  hfm 
Theie*8  tricks T  th«  world;  and  hems,  wid  heats  her  htMl| 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws:  spraks  things  in  doubii 
lliiit  carry  but  half  seme,*  her  sfirach  la  nothitig, 
Tet  the  unsuspected  use  of  it  doth  mow 
The  hearers  to  collection." 

SHAlCZSPKAftS. 

We  left  the  occupants  of  the  caatle  and  the  ark  buried 
in  de6p.  Once  of  twice,  in  the  eoitfae  of  the  nighti  it  is 
troe,  Deer^lajer  or  the  Delaware  su'ose  and  looked  ont  upon 
the  tranqnil  lake,  When^  finding  all  safe,  each  retomed  to 
his  pallet,  and  slept  like  a  man  who  was  not  easiij  depdred 
of  his  natural  rest  At  the  first  signs  of  the  dawn,  the 
fi>rmer  arose,  however,  and  made  his  personal  arrangementB 
for  the  day ;  though  his  oompanion,  whose  nights  had  not 
been  tranqnil  or  without  disturbance  of  late,  con^ned  on 
his  blanket  until  the  con  had  fairly  risen.  Judith,  too,  wta 
later  than  comnu>n  that  momii^^  for  the  earlier  houm  of 
the  night  had  brought  her  little  of  either  refreshment  «kr 
sleep.  Bat  ere  the  sun  had  shown  himself  over  the  eastern 
bills,  these  too  were  up  and  afoot ;  even  the  tardy^  in  tliafc 
region,  seldom  remaining  on  thdr  pallets  after  the  af^pear* 
anoe  of  the  great  immnary. 

Chingachgook  was  in  the  act  of  arranging  his  foaraal 
tdllet,  when  Deerslayer  entered  the  cabin  of  the  ark,  aa4 
threw  him  a  few  coarse,  but  light  summer  veetmentSy  that 
belonged  to  Hntter. 

^  Judith  hath  given  me  them  for  yonr  use»  ohied^"  mid 
tiie  latter,  as  he  cast  the  jacket  and  trowsecs  at  the  feet  oi 
the^  Indian  ;  <^for  it's  ag'in  all  prudence  and  caution  to  be 
seen  in  your  war^lress  and  paint*  Wash  off  all  them  fieiy 
streaks  from  your  cheeks,  put  oo  these  garments,  and  here 
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tt  a  Uat,  such  as  it  is,  that  will  ^ve  jou  an  awful  oncrdlfced 
tort  of  civilization,  as  the  missionaries  call  it  Remember 
that  Hist  is  at  hand,  and  what  we  do  for  the  maiden  must 
Ih)  done  while  we  are  doing  for  others.  I  know  it's  ag'in 
your  gifts  and  your  natur'  to  wear  clothes,  unless  they  are 
cut  and  carried  in  a  red-man's  fashion,  but  make  a  rartue 
of  necessity,  and  put  these  oi|  at  once,  even  if  they  do  rise 
a  little  in  your  throat" 

Ghingachgook,  or  the  Serpent,  eyed  the  vestments  with 
strong  disgust ;  bat  he  saw  the  useMness  of  the  disguise. 
If  not  ito  absolute  necessity.  Should  the  Iroquois  discover 
a  rod-man  in  or  about  the  castle,  it  might,  indeed,  placi» 
them  more  on  their  guard,  and  give  their  suspicions  a  direo 
tion  towards  their  female  captive.  Anything  was  better 
than  a  failure,  as  it  regarded  his  betrothed,  and,  after  turn* 
laoLg  the  different  garments  round  and  round,  examining 
khem  with  a  species  of  grave  irony,  affecting  to  draw  them 
on  in  a  way  that  d^eated  itself,  and  otherwise  manifesting 
the  reluctanoe  of  a  young  savage  to  confine  his  limbs  in  the 
itsual  appliances  of  civilized  life,  the  chief  submitted  to  the 
direcd<»is  of  his  companion,  and  finally  stood  forth,  so  far 
as  the  eye  could  detect,  a  red-man  in  color  alone.  Little 
was  to  be  apprehended  fix)m  this  last  peculiarity,  however, 
Ae  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  want  of  glasses,  pre- 
T^iting  any  very  close  scrutiny,  and  Deerslayer  himsdf, 
tfiough  of  a  brighter  and  fresher  tint,  had  a  countenance 
that  was  burned  by  the  sun  to  a  hue  scarcely  less  red  than 
that  of  his  Mohican  companion.  The  awkwardness  of  the 
Delaware,  in  his  new  attire,  caused  his  friend  to  smile 
mcM^e  than  once  that  day,  but  he  carefully  abstained  from 
the  use  of  any  of  those  jokes  which  would  have  been  ban- 
died among  white  men  on  such  an  occasion ;  the  habits  of 
A  diie^  the  dignity  of  a  warrior  on  his  first  path,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
isniting  to  render  so  much  levity  out  of  season. 

The  meeting  at  the  morning  meal  of  the  three  iskuders, 
vf  we  may  use  the  term,  was  silent,  grave,  and  thoughtful* 
ludith  showed  by  her  looks  that  she  had  passed  an  unquiet 
night,  nhilf)  the. two  m«i  bad  tha  foture  betoe  them^  with 
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ito  niueeQ  ami  unknown  events.  A  few  flrcrds  of  ooulieif 
pasaed  between  Deerslayer  and  the  giH  in  the  coui  <e  of  tfas 
bi'eakfaat,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  their  situation.  At 
length  Judiths  whose  heart  was  full,  and  whose  novel  feel- 
ings disposed  her  to  entertain  sentinients  more  gentle  and 
lender  than  common,  introduced  the  subject,  and  this  in  a 
W9J  to  show  how  much  of  her  thoughts  it  had  occupied  in 
the  course  of  tho  last  sleepless  night. 

^  It  would  be  dreadful^  Deerslayer,"  the  girl  abroptlj 
sjcelaimsd,  ^*  should  anything  serious  befall  my  father  and 
Hotty  !  We  cannot  remain  quietly  here  and  leave  them 
ill  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois,  without  bethinking  us  of  some 
means  of  serving  them." 

^^  I'm  ready,  Judith,  to  sarve  them,  and  all  others  who 
are  in  trouble,  could  the  way  to  do  it  be  pointed  out.  It's 
no  trifling  matter  to  fall  into  red-skin  hands,  when  men  set 
out  on  an  arr'nd  like  that  which  took  Hutter  and  Hurry 
ashore ;  that  I  know  as  well  as  another ;  and  I  wouldn't 
wish  my  worst  inimy  in  such  a  strait,  much  less  them  with 
whom  I've  journeyed,  and  eat,  and  slept  Have  you  any 
scheme  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  Sarpent  and  me 
indi vor  to  carry  out  ?  " 

^^  I  know  of  no  other  means  to  release  the  prisoners, 
than  by  bribing  the  Iroquois.  They  are  not  proof  against 
presents;  and  we  might  offer  enough,  perhaps,  to  make 
them  think  it  better  to  carry  away  what  to  them  will  be 
\kk  gifU  than  to  carry  away  poor  prisoners ;  if,  indeed, 
they  should  carry  them  away  at  all ! " 

^  This  is  well  enough,  Judith ;  yes,  it's  well  enou^  if 
the  inimy  is  to  be  bought,  and  we  can  find  articles  to  ms^e 
the  pui'chase  with.  Your  father  has  a  convenient  lodge, 
and  it  is  most  cunningly  placed ;  though  it  doesn't  seem 
overstocked  with  riches  that  will  be  likely  to  buy  hia 
V'aiisom.  There's  the  piece  he  calls  Killdeer  might  count 
for  something,  and  I  understand  there's  a  keg  of  powder 
about,  which  might  be  a  make-weight,  sartain ;  and  yet  two 
able-bodied  men  are  not  to  be  bought  off  for  a  trifle-^ 
besides"  — 

*^  Besides   what  ?  *    demanded  Judith,  impatiently,  o^ 
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lefvhig  that  the  other  hesitated  to  proceed,  probablj  ftom 
a  reluctance  to  distress  her. 

"  Why,  Judith,  the  Frenchers  offer  bounties  as  well  as 
our  own  side ;  and  the  price  of  two  scalps  would  purchase 
a  keg  of  powder  and  a  rifle  ;  though  I'll  not  say  one  of  the 
latter  altogether  as  good  as  Killdeer  there,  which  yonf 
&ther  va'nts  as  oncommon,  and  onequaled,  like.  But  fiiir 
powder,  and  a  pretty  sartain  rifle ;  then  the  red-men  are 
not  the  exparte&t  in  fire-arms,  and  don't  always  know  the 
difference  atwixt  that  which  is  ra'al  and  that  which  is 
seeming." 

**This  is  horrible!**  muttered  the  girl,  struck  by  the 
homely  manner  in  which  her  companion  was  accustomed 
to  state  his  &cts.  "  But  you  overlook  my  own  clothes, 
Deerslayer ;  and  they,  I  think,  might  go  far  with  the 
women  of  the  Iroquois.'* 

**  No  doubt  they  would ;  no  doubt  they  would,  Judith, ' 
returned  the  other,  looking  at  her  keenly,  as  if  he  would 
ascertain  whether  she  were  really  capable  of  making  such 
a  sacrifi(!e.  "  But  are  you  sartain,  gal,  you  could  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  part  with  your  own  finery  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ?  Many  is  the  man  who  has  thought  he  was  valiant 
till  danger  stared  him  in  the  face ;  I've  known  them  too 
that  oonsaited  they  were  kind  and  ready  to  give  away  all 
ihey  had  to  the  poor,  when  they^ve  been  listening  to  other 
people's  hard-heartedness,  but  whose  fists  have  clenched  as 
tight  as  the  riven  hickory,  when  it  came  to  downright 
offerings  of  their  own.  Besides,  Judith,  you're  handsome 
—  oncommon  in  that  way,  one  might  obsarve,  and  do  no 
harm  to  the  truth ;  and  they  that  have  beauty  like  to  hare 
that  which  will  adorn  it  Are  you  sartain  you  could  find 
Lt  in  your  heart  to  pi»rt  with  your  own  finery  ?  '* 

The  soothing  allusion  to  the  personal  charms  of  the  girl 
•ras  well-timed,  to  counteract  the  effect  produced  by  the 
listrnst  that  the  young  man  expressed  of  Judith's  devotion 
to  her  filial  duties.  Had  another  said  as  much  as  Deer* 
jlayer,  the  compliment  would  most  probably  have  been 
overlooked,  in  the  indignation  awakened  by  the  doubts; 
nt  even  the  unpolished  sincerity,  that  so  often  made  this 
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limple-minded  hooter  bare  his  thoughts,  had  a  charm  fw 
the  girl;  and,  while  she  colored,  and  for  an  instant  her 
syes  flashed  fire,  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be 
reallj  angry  with  one  whose  very  soul  seemed  truth  and 
manly  kindness.  Look  her  reproaches  she  did ;  but  ocm- 
quering  the  desire  to  retort,  she  succeeded  in  answering  in 
a  mild  and  friendly  manner. 

^  You  must  keep  all  your  fiivorable  opinions  for  the ' 
Delaware  girls,  Deerslayer,  if  you  seriously  think  thus  of 
those  of  youi  own  color,''  she  said,  affecting  to  laugh* 
•*  But,  try  me ;  if  you  find  that  I  regret  either  ribbon  or 
feather,  silk  or  muslin,  then  may  you  think  what  you  please 
of  my  heart,  and  say  what  you  think." 

"^  That's  justice !  The  rarest  thing  to  find  on  'arth  la 
a  tnily  just  man.  So  says  Tamenund,  the  wisest  prophet 
of  the  Delawares ;  and  so  ail  must  think  that  have  occasion 
to  see,  and  talk,  and  act  among  mankind.  I  love  a  just 
man,  —  Sarpent ;  his  eyes  are  never  covered  with  darkness 
towards  his  inimies,  while  they  are  aU  sunshine  and  bright* 
ness  towards  his  fri'nds.  He  uses  the  reason  that  God  has 
given  him,  and  he  uses  it  with  a  feelin'  of  his  being  oi^ 
dered  to  look  at,  and  to  consider  things  as  they  are^  and 
not  as  he  wants  them  to  be.  It's  easy  enough  to  find  men 
who  call  themselves  just ;  but  it's  wonderfiilly  oncommon 
so  find  them  that  are  the  very  thing,  in  &ct  How  often 
have  I  seen  Indians,  gal,  who  believed  they  were  lookin' 
into  a  matter  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Si»rity 
when,  in  truth,  they  were  only  striving  to  act  up  to  their 
own  will  and  pleasure,  and  this,  half  of  the  time,  with  a 
temptaticm  to  go  wrong,  that  could  no  more  be  seen  by 
themselves,  than  the  stream  that  inns  in  the  next  valley 
kUn  be  seen  by  us  through  yonder  mountain ;  though  any 
looker-on  might  have  discovered  it  as  plainly  as  we  can 
discover  the  parch  that  are  swimming  around  this  hut" 

"  Very  true,  Deerslayer,"  rejoined  Judith,  losing  ev«py 
trace  of  displeasure  in  a  bright  smile ;  ^  very  true ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  act  on  this  love  of  justice,  in  all  matters  in 
whioh  I  am  conoenied.  Above  all,  I  hope  you  will  jndgs 
for  yonrsel^  aod  not  believe  every  evil  story  that  a  pritr 
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Nig  idler,  like  Hurrj  Harrj,  maj  have  to  tell,  that  goes  to 
touch  the  good  name  of  any  joung  woman  who  may  not 
happen  to  have  the  same  opinions  of  his  face  and  person 
that  the  hlnstering  gallant  has  of  himself." 

**  Hurry  Harry's  idees  do  not  pass  for  gospel  with  me, 
Jndith ;  but  even  worse  than  he  may  have  eyes  and  earV^ 
returned  the  other  gravely. 

^  Enough  of  thb !  **  exclaimed  Judith,  with  flashing  eye, 
and  a  flush  that  mounted  to  her  temples  ;  ^  and  more  of 
my  £EU;her  and  his  ransom.  'Tis  as  you  say,  Deei'slayer ; 
the  Indians  will  not  be  likely  to  give  up  their  prisoner! 
without  a  heavier  bribe  than  my  clothes  can  offer,  and 
Other's  rifle  and  powder.     There  is  the  chest" 

^  Aye,  there  is  the  chist,  as  you  say,  Judith  ;  and  when 
the  question  gets  to  be  between  a  secret  and  a  scalp,  1 
should  think  most  men  would  prefar  keeping  the  last.  Did 
your  &ther  ever  ^ve  yon  any  downright  command  Con- 
saming  that  chist  ?  " 

*'  Never.  He  has  always  appeared  to  think  its  locks, 
and  its  steel  bands,  and  its  strength,  its  best  protection." 

^  'Tis  a  rare  chist,  and  altogether  of  curious  build,"  re- 
turned Deerslayer,  rising  aud  approaching  the  thing  in 
questiixi,  on  which  he  seated  himself,  with  a  view  to  exam- 
ine it  with  greater  ease.  ^^  Chingachgook,  this  is  no  wood 
that  comes  of  any  forest  that  you  or  I  have  ever  trailed 
through  I  'Tisn't  the  black  walnut;  and  yet  it's  quite  as 
eomely,  if  not  more  su,  did  the  smoke  and  the  treatmeat 
fpve  it  fiiir  play." 

The  Delaware  drew  newr,  felt  of  the  wood,  examined  its 
grain,  endeavored  to  indent  the  surface  with  a  naO,  and 
passed  his  hand  curiously  over  the  steel  bands,  the  heavy 
padlocks,  and  the  other  novel  peculiarities  of  the  massive 
box. 

"No  —  nothing  like  this  grows  in  these  regions,"  t^ 
tjuned  Deerslayer;  "Tve  seen  all  the  oaks,  both  the 
naples;  the  elms,  the  bass-wood,  all  the  walnuts,  the  butter- 
uats,  ami  every  tree  that  has  a  substance  and  color,  wrought 
mK#  some  fbrm  ot  other;  bat  never  have  I  before  seen 
inch  a  wood  as  this !     Judith,  the  chist  itself  would  Iray 
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your  father  s  fi*eedoiii,  or  Iroquois  cur'osity  isu*t  as  strong  at 
red-skin  cur'osity,  in  general ;  especially  in  the  nkitter  of 
woods." 

^  Tlie  purchase  might  be  cheaper  made,  perhaps,  Deeiv 
slayer.  The  chest  is  full,  and  it  would  be  better  to  part 
with  half  than  to  part  with  the  whole.  Besides,  father  -« 
I  know  not  why  —  but  father  values  that  chest  highly/' 

"'  He  would  seem  to  prize  what  it  holds  more  than  the 
chist  itself,  judging  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the 
outside  and  secures  the  inside.  Here  are  three  locks,  Ju- 
dith ;  is  there  no  key  ?  " 

^'  I've  never  seen  one  ;  and  yet  key  there  must  be,  since 
Hetty  told  us  she  had  often  seen  the  chest  opened." 

'*  Keys  no  more  lie  in  the  air,  or  Hoat  on  the  water, 
than  humans,  gal ;  if  there  is  a  key,  there  must  be  a  place 
in  which  it  is  kept." 

'*  That  is  true,  and  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  find  it,  did 
we  dare  to  search ! " 

"  This  is  for  you,  Judith ;  it  is  altogether  for  yom.  The 
chist  is  your'n,  or  your  father's  ;  and  Hutter  is  your  father, 
not  mine.  Ciirosity  is  a  woman's  and  not  a  man's  fisdling; 
and  there  you  have  got  all  the  reasons  before  you.  If  the 
chist  has  articles  for  ransom,  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be 
wisely  used  in  redeeming  their  owner's  life,  or  even  in  sav- 
ing his  scalp ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  your  judgment,  and 
not  for  our'n.  When  the  lawful  owner  of  a  trap,  or  a  back, 
or  a  canoe,  isn't  present,  his  next  of  kin  becomes  his  ripii- 
sentatyve,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  woods.  We  therefore 
leave  you  to  say  whether  the  chist  shall  or  shall  not  be 
opened." 

"^  I  hope  yon  do  not  believe  I  can  hesitate,  when  my 
Cither's  life's  in  danger,  Deerslayer  ! " 

"  Why,  it's  pretty  much  putting  a  scolding  ag'in  tears 
and  mourning.  It's  not  onreasonable  to  foretell  that  old 
Tom  may  find  .fault  with  what  you've  done,  when  he  sees 
himself  once  more  in  his  hut,  here ;  but  there's  nothing 
onusual  in  men's  £sdling  out  with  what  has  been  done  for 
iiheir  own  giiod ;  I  dare  to  say  that  even  the  moon  would 
•eem  a  difierent  thing  from  what  it  now  does,  conld  wm 
look  at  it  from  the  other  side.** 
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*^  Deerslayer,  if  we  can  find  the  key,  I  will  authorise 
fou  to  open  the  chest,  and  to  take  such  things  from  it  m 
yon  may  think  will  buy  Other's  ransom." 

'<  First  find  the  key,  gal ;  we'll  talk  of  the  rest  a'ter- 
wards.  Sarpent,  you've  eyes  like  a  fly,  and  a  judgment 
that's  seldom  ont ;  can  you  help  us  in  calculating  whete 
Floating  Tom  would  be  apt  to  keep  the  key  of  a  chist  that 
he  holds  to  be  as  private  as  this  ?  " 

The  Delaware  had  taken  uo  part  in  the  discomve,  until 
he  was  thus  directly  appealed  to,  when  he  quitted  tlie 
obest,  which  had  continued  to  attract  his  attention^  and 
cast  about  him  for  the  place  in  which  a  key  would  be 
likely  to  be  ooncealed  under  such  circumBtanees.  As  Ju- 
dith and  Deerslayer  were  not  idle  the  while,  the  whole 
three  were  soon  engaged  in  an  anxious  and  spirited  search. 
As  it  was  certain  that  the  desired  key  was  not  to  be  found 
ui  any  of  the  common  drawers  or  closets,  of  which  there 
were  several  in  the  building,  none  looked  there,  but  aU 
turned  their  inquiries  to  those  places  that  struck  them  as 
ingenious  hiding-places,  and  more  likely  to  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  In  this  manner  the  outer  room  was  thor- 
oughly but  fruitlessly  examined,  when  they  enter^  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  H  utter.  This  part  of  the  rude 
building  was  better  furnished  than  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
containing  several  articles  that  had  been  especially  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  deceased  wife  of  its  owner ;  but  as 
Judith  had  all  the  rest  of  the  keys  it  was  soon  rummaged, 
widiout  bringing  to  light  the  particular  key  desired. 

They  now  entered  the  bedroom  of  the  danghtera* 
Chingaohgook  was  immediately  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  articles,  and  the  arrangement  of  that  side  of 
the  room  that  might  be  called  Judith's,  and  that  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  Hetty.  A  slight  exclamation 
flscaped  him,  and  pointing  in  each  direction,  he  alluded  to 
the  £Eict  in  a  low  voice,  speaking  to  his  frier d  in  the  Del- 
aware tongue. 

'^As  you  think,  Sarpent,"  answei^ed  Deerslayer,  whose 
remarks  we  always  translate  into  English,  preserving  ai 
iniioh  as  possible  of  the  peculiar  phraseology  and  mannev 
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of  the  man.  ^^TiB  just  bo,  as  any  one  maj  tee;  and 
'tis  all  founded  in  natnr'.  One  sister  loves  finery,  some 
say,  overmuch;  while  t'other  is  as  meek  and  lowly  as 
God  ever  created  goodness  and  truth.  Yet,  after  all,  1 
dare  say  that  Judith  has  her  vartues,  and  Hetty  has  her 
feiKnV 

"And  the  *  Feeble-Mind '  has  seen  the  chest  opened?** 
Inquired  Chingachgook,  with  curiosity  in  his  glance. 

'Sartain;  that  madh  Pve  heard  from  her  own  lips; 
and,  for  that  matter,  so  have  you.  It  seems  her  fiitlier 
doesn't  misgive  her  discretion,  though  he  does  that  of  Ids 
eldest  darter.'* 

<<  Then  the  key  is  hid  only  from  the  Wild  Rose?"  for 
so  Chmgachgook  had  begun  gallantly  to  term  Judith,  in 
his  private  discourse  with  his  friend. 

<♦  That's  it  I  That's  just  it!  One  he  trusts,  and  ihe 
other  he  doesn't  Tliere's  red  and  white  in  that,  Sarpent ; 
ail  tribes  and  nations  agreeing  in  trusting  some,  and  refus- 
ing to  trust  other  some.  It  depends  on  character  ami 
judgment" 

^  Where  could  a  key  be  put,  so  little  likely  to  be  found 
by  the  Wild  Rose,  as  among  coarse  clothes  ?  " 

Deerslayer  started,  and  turning  to  his  friend  with  admi- 
ration expressed  in  every  lineament  of  his  &oe,  he  fairly 
laughed,  in  his  silent  but  hearty  manner,  at  the  ingenuity 
and  readiness  at  the  conjecture. 

**Your  name's  well  bestowed,  Sarpent — yes,  'tis  well 
bestowed  I  Sure  enough,  where  would  a  lover  of  ftnerj 
be  so  little  likely  *:'>  s'arch,  as  among  garments  as  coarse 
an<l  unseemly  as  thei»3  of  poor  Hetty?  I  dare  to  say 
Juditi's  delicate  fingers  haven't  touched  a  bit  of  cloth  as 
rough  and  oncomely  as  that  petticoat,  now,  since  she  first 
laade  acquaintance  with  the  officers!  Yet,  who  knows? 
the  key  may  be  as  likely  to  be  on  the  same  peg  as  in  any 
otJier  place.  Take  down  the  garment,  Delaware,  and  let 
w*  see  if  you  are  ra'ally  a  prophet" 

Chingachgook  did  as  desired,  but  no  key  was  found.  A 
coarse  pocket,  apparently  empty,  hung  on  the  adjoiaiii^ 
oeg,  and  this  was  next  examined.     By  this  timei»  the  «itt«iA> 
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tiou  of  Jadith  was  called  in  that  direction,  and  she  spoke 
hurriedly,  and  like  one  who  wished  to  save  unnecessary* 
trouble. 

*^  These  are  only  the  clothes  of  poor  Hetty,  dear  siinpk 
girl !  "  she  said ;  **  nothing  we  seek  would  be  likely  to  be 
there." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  the  handsome  mouth  of 
the  speaker,  when  Chingachgook  drew  tlie  desired  kcj 
from  the  po(^et  Judith  was  too  quick  of  apprehension 
not  to  understand  the  reason  a  hiding'i>]%ce  so  simple 
and  exposed  had  been  used.  The  blood  rushed  to  her 
Deu^,  as  much  with  resentment,  perhaps,  as  with  shame ; 
and  she  bit  her  lip,  though  she  continued  silent.  Deer- 
slayer  and  his  friend  now  discovered  the  delicacy  of  men 
of  native  refinement,  neither  smiling,  or  even  by  a  glance 
betraying  how  completely  he  understood  the  motives  and 
ingenuity  of  this  dever  artifice.  The  former,  who  had 
taken  the  key  from  the  Indian,  led  the  way  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  applying  it  to  a  lock,  ascertained  that  the 
right  inatrument  hsud  actually  been  found.  There  were 
three  padlocks,  each  of  whidli,  however,  was  easily  opened 
by  this  single  key*  Deerslayer  removed  them  all,  loosened 
the  h<isps,  raised  the  lid  a  little  to  make  certain  it  was 
loose,  and  then  he  drew  back  from  the  chest  several  feet, 
rigning  to  his  friend  to  follow. 

**  This  is  a  family  chisc,  Judith,"  he  said,  '<  and  'tis  like 
to  hold  &mily  secrets.  The  Sarpent  and  I  will  go  into 
the  ark,  and  look  to  the  canoes,  and  paddies,  and  oars ; 
while  you  can  examine  it  by  yourself  and  find  out  whether 
anything  that  will  be  a  make-weight  in  a  ransom  is  or  is 
not  among  the  articles.  When  you've  got  through,  give 
as  a  call,  and  we'll  all  sit  in  coundl  together,  touching  tho 
ralie  of  the  articles." 

^  Stop,  Deerslayer,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  he  was  about 
o  withdraw  ;  "  not  a  single  thing  will  I  touch  —  I  will  not 
even  raise  the  lid  —  unless  you  are  present  Father  and 
Hetty  have  seen  fit  to  keep  tlie  inside  of  this  chest  a  secret 
from  me,  and  I  am  much  too  proud  to  pry  into  their 
hidden  treasures,  unless  it  were  for  thel*  own  good.     But 
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on  no  aecount  will  I  open  the  chest  alone.     Stay  with  ma^ 
then ;  I  want  witnesses  of  what  I  do." 

<^  I  rather  think,  Sarpent,  that  the  gal  is  right !  Confi* 
dence  and  reliance  beget  security,  bnt  suspicion  is  like  to 
make  us  all  wary.  Judith  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  he 
present;  and  should  the  chist  hold  any  of  Master  Hutter's 
Kerets,  they  will  fall  into  the  keeping  of  two  as  dose- 
mouthed  young  men  as  are  to  be  found.  We  will  stay 
with  you,  Judith  —  but  first  let  as  take  a  look  at  the 
iake  and  the  shore,  for  this  chist  will  not  be  emptied  in  a 
minute." 

The  two  men  now  went  out  on  the  platform,  and  Deer- 
flayer  swept  the  shore  with  the  glass,  while  the  Indian 
gravely  tamed  his  eye  on  the  water  and  the  woods  in 
quest  of  any  sign  that  might  betray  the  machinations  of 
their  enemies.  Nothing  was. visible,  and  assured  of  their 
temporary  security,  the  three  collected  around  the  chest 
Again,  with  the  avowed  object  of  opening  it 

Judith  had  held  this  chest,  and  its  unknown  contents,  in 
A  species  of  reverence  as  long  as  she  ooold  remember. 
Neither  her  father  nor  her  mother  ever  mentioned  it  in 
her  presence,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  silent  convention, 
that  in  naming  the  different  obgects  that  occasionally  stood 
near  it,  or  even  lay  on  its  lid,  care  should  be  had  to  avoid 
any  allusion  to  the  chest  itself.  Habit  rendered  this  bo 
easy,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  only 
quite  recently  the  girl  had  begun  even  to  muse  on  tlM 
singularity  of  the  circumstance.  But  there  had  never 
been  sufficient  intimacy  between  Hutter  and  his  eldest 
daughter  to  invite  confidence.  At  times  he  was  kind,  but 
in  general,  with  her  more  especially,  he  was  stem  and 
morose.  Lea&t  of  all  had  his  authority  been  exercised  in 
a  way  to  embolden  his  child  to  venture  on  the  liberty  she 
iias  about  to  take,  without  many  misgivings  of  the  conse- 
qaences,  although  the  liberty  proceeded  from  a  desire  tc 
■ervo  himself.  Then  Judith  was  not  altogether  free  from 
a  If ttle  superstition  on  the  subject  of  this  cliest,  which  had 
stood  a  sort  of  tabooed  relic  before  her  eyes  from  childhood 
o  the  present  hour.     Nevertheless,  the  time    had  come 
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when  it  would  beem  that  this  mystery  was  to  be  ezplainedi 
RDd  that  under  circumstances,  too,  which  left  hei  Yer; 
little  dioice  in  the  matter. 

Finding  that  both  her  companions  were  watching  her 
movements  in  grave  sUenoe,  Judith  placed  a  hand  on  the 
lid«  and  endeavored  to  raise  it.  Her  strength,  however^ 
was  insufficient,  and  it  a^^ared  to  the  girl,  who  ^'as  fully 
aware  that  all  the  fastenings  were  removed,  that  she  was 
resisted  in  an  unhallowed  attempt  by  some  supernatural 
power. 

^  I  cannot  raise  the  lid,  Deerslayer,**  she  said ;  ^  had  we 
not  better  give  up  the  attempt,  and  find  some  other  means 
of  releasing  the  prisoners  ?  " 

^  Not  so,  Judith ;  not  so,  gal.  No  means  are  as  sartain 
and  easy  as  a  good  bribe,"  answered  the  other.  ^  As  for 
the  lid,  'tis  held  by  nothing  but  its  own  weight,  which  is 
prodigious  for  so  small  a  piece  of  wood,  loaded  with  iron  as 
it  is." 

As  Deerslayer  spoke,  he  applied  his  own  strength  to  the 
eflRyrt,  and  succeeded  in  nusing  the  lid  against  the  timbers 
of  the  house,  where  he  took  care  to  secure  it  by  a  sufficient 
prop.  Judith  fairly  trembled,  as  she  cast  her  first  glance 
at  the  interior ;  and  she  felt  a  temporary  relief  in  discover- 
ing that  a  piece  of  canvas  that  was  careftdly  tucked  in 
around  the  edges  effectually  concealed  all  beneath  it.  The 
chest  was  apparently  well  stored,  however,  the  canvas 
lying  within  an  inch  of  the  lid. 

"Here's  a  fdll  cargo,"  said  Deerslayer,  eying  the  ar- 
rangement ;  "  and  we  had  needs  go  to  work  leisurely,  and 
at  our  ease.  Sarpent,  bring  some  stools,  while  I  spread 
this  blanket  on  the  fioor,  and  then  we'll  begin  work  oi'derly 
and  in  comfort" 

The  Delaware  complied;  Deerslayer  civilly  placed  a 
stool  for  Judith,  took  one  himself,  and  commenced  the  re- 
moval of  the  canvas  covering.  This  was  done  deliberately, 
and  in  as  cautions  a  manner  as  if  it  were  believed  that 
fitbrics  of  a  delicate  construction  Uy  hidden  beneath. 
When  the  canvas  was  removed,  t^e  first  articles  that  came 
m  view  were  some  of  the  habiUmMits  dP  the  malo  sex 
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Tbeae  were  of  iiaa  nuiterialfl^  aiid,  aooordlng  to  the  fiiahuNii 
at  the  age,  were  gaj  in  colors  aod  rich  in  oi*na'3ieDt&  One 
coat,  in  particular,  was  of  scarlet,  and  had  buttoa-holes 
workec'  in  gold  thread.  Still  it  was  not  military,  but  was 
part  of  the  attire  of  a  civilian  of  condition,  at  a  period  when 
social  rank  was  rigidly  respected  in  dress.  Chingachgook 
oould  not  refrain  from  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  as  soon 
as  Deerslayer  opened  this  coat,  and  held  it  up  to  view; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  his  trained  self-command,  the  splea 
dor  of  the  vestment  was  too  much  for  the  philosophy  of  oB 
Indian.  -  Deerslayer  turned  quickly,  and  he  regarded  his 
friend  with  a  momentary  displeasure,  as  this  burst  of  weak* 
ness  escaped  him ;  and  then  he  soliloquized,  as  was  his 
practice  whenever  any  strong  feeling  suddenly  got  the 
ascendency. 

^  'Tb  his  gifl !  -*-  yes,  'tis  the  gift  of  a  red-skin  to  love 
liiiery,  and  he  is  not  to  be  blamed.  This  is  an  extr'omary 
garment,  too;  and  extr*omary  things  get  up  extr'ornary 
feelin's.  I  think  this  will  do,  Judith,  for  the  Indian  heart 
i$  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  America  that  can  withstand 
colors  like  these  and  glitter  like  that.  If  this  coat  was 
ever  made  for  your  father,  yoaVe  come  honestly  by  the 
taste  for  finery,  you  have." 

^  That  coat  was  never  made  for  &ther,"  answered  the 
girl,  quickly  ;  '^  it  is  much  too  long ;  while  father  is  short 
aod  square." 

^'  Cloth  was  plenty,  if  it  was,  and  glitter  cheap,"  an- 
•net dd  Deerslayer,  with  his  silent,  joyous  laugh.  ^  Sar- 
pent,  this  garment  was  made  for  a  mau  of  your  eiie^  and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  on  your  shoulders." 

Chingacbgook,  noUiing  loath,  submitted  to  tjie  trial ; 
throwing  aside  the  coarse  and  threadbare  jacket  of  Ilutter, 
U)  dock  his  person  in  a  coat  that  was  originally  intended 
foi'  a  gentleman.  The  transformation  was  ludicrous  ;  bat 
as  men  are  seldom  struck  witli  incongruities  in  their  own 
appearance  any  more  than  in  their  own  conduct,  the  Delap 
ware  studied  this  change  in  a  common  glass,  by  whicb 
Htttter  was  in  the  habit  of  sliaving,  with  grave  intoreat 
At  tha^  moment  he  thought  of  Hist,  and  ^e  owe  h  to  tru4li 
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to  sajy  though  it  maj  militate  a  little  against  the 
character  of  a  warrior  to  own  it,  that  he  wished  he  could 
be  seen  by  her  in  his  present  improved  aspect 

"Off  with  it,  Sarpent — off  with  it,"  resumed  the  inflex- 
ible Deerslayer ;  "  such  garments  as  little  become  jou  as 
they  would  become  me.  Your  gifts  are  for  pauit,  and 
hawks  feathers,  and  blankets,  and  wampum;  and  mine 
are  for  doublets  of  skins,  tough  leggings,  and  sarvioeahle 
moccasins.  I  say  moccasins,  Judith,  for  though  white, 
living  as  I  do  in  the  woods,  it's  necessary  to  tak^  to  soom 
of  the  practices  of  the  woods,  for  comfort's  sake  aikd 
cheapness." 

"  I  see  no  reason,  Deerslayer,  why  one  man  may  not 
wear  a  scai'let  coat  as  well  as  another,"  returned  the  girL 
"  I  wish  I  could  see  ifou  in  this  handsome  garment" 

"  See  me  in  a  coat  fit  for  a  lord !  Well,  Judith,  if  you 
wait  till  that  day,  you'll  wait  until  you  see  me  beyond  rea^ 
son  and  memory.  No  —  no  —  gal,  my  gifts  are  my  gifits, 
and  I'll  live  and  die  in  'em,  though  I  never  bring  down 
another  deer  or  spear  another  salmon.  What  have  I  done 
that  you  should  wish  to  see  ma  in  such  a  flaunting  coat, 
Judith?" 

"Because   I   think,  Deerslayer,  that  the  false^tongned 
and  false-hearted  young  gallants  of  the  garrison  ought  not 
alone  to  appear  in  fine  feathers ;  but  that  truth  and  hon 
esty  have  their  claims  to  be  honored  and  exalted." 

"  And  what  exaltification  "  —  the  reader  will  have  re* 
marked  that  Deerslayer  had  not  very  critically  studied 
his  dictionary  —  "  And  what  exaltification  would  it  be  to 
me,  Judith,  to  be  bedbsened  and  bescarleted  like  a  Mingo 
chief  that  has  just  got  his  presents  up  from  Quebec  ?  No 
—  no  —  I'm  well  as  I  am;  and  if  not,  I  can  be  no  bfitter. 
Lay  the  coat  down  on  the  blanket,  Sarpent,  and  let  us 
look  further  into  the  chist" 

The  tempting  garment  one  surely  that  was  never  in* 
tended  for  Hutter,  was  laid  aside,  and  the  examination 
pioceedeil.  The  male  attire,  all  of  which  corresponded 
with  the  coat  in  quality,  was  sooik  exhausted,  and  then 
fiiooeeded  female.     A  beaatifol  dress  of  brocade*  a  little 
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the  worse  from  negligent  treatment,  followed;  and  tlui 
time  open  exclamations  of  delight  escaped  the  lips  ci  Ju- 
dith Much  as  the  girl  had  been  addicted  to  dress,  and 
fiftvorable  as  had  been  her  opportunities  of  seeing  some 
little  pretension  in  that  way,  among  the  wives  of  the  dif- 
ferent commandants,  and  other  ladies  of  the  forts,  never 
before  had  she  beheld  a  tissue,  or  tints  to  equal  those  that 
were  now  so  unexpectedly  placed  before  her  eyes.  Her 
rapture  was  almost  childish;  nor  would  she  allow  the 
inquiry  io  proceed  until  she  had  attired  her  person  in  a 
robe  so  unsuited  to  her  habits  and  her  abode.  With  this 
end,  she  withdrew  into  her  own  room,  where,  with  hands 
practiced  in  such  offices,  she  soon  got  rid  of  her  own  neat 
gown  of  linen,  and  stood  forth  in  the  gay  tints  of  the  bro- 
cade. The  dress  happened  to  fit  the  fine,  fidl  person  of 
Judith,  and  certainly  it  had  never  adorned  a  being  better 
qualified  by  natural  gifts  to  do  credit  to  its  reaUy  ridi 
hues  and  fine  texture.  When  she  returned,  both  Deer- 
slayer  and  Chingachgook,  who  had  passed  the  brief  time 
of  her  absence  in  taking  a  second  look  at  the  male  gar- 
ments, arose  in  surprise,  each  permitting  exclamations  of 
wonder  and  pleasure  to  escape  him,  in  a  way  so  unequiv- 
ocal as  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  eyes  of  Judith,  by  flush- 
ing her  cheeks  with  a  glow  of  triumph.  Affecting,  how 
ever,  not  to  notice  the  impiession  she  had  made,  the  girl 
seated  herself  with  the  stateliness  of  a  queen,  desiring  that 
die  chest  might  be  looked  Into  ftirther. 

^  I  don't  know  a  better  way  to  treat  with  the  Mingoa, 
gal,*'  cried  Deerslayer,  ^  than  to  send  you  ashore  as  yon 
bo,  and  to  tell  'em  t^at  a  queen  has  arrived  among  'em  * 
rhey'll  give  up  old  Hutter  and  Hurry,  and  Hetty  too,  at 
9uc1i  a  spectacle ! " 

"I  thought  your  tongue  too  honest  to  flatter,  Deer* 
•layer,"  returned  the  girl,  gratified  at  this  admiration  more 
than  nho  would  have  cared  to  own.  ^  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  my  respect  for  you  was  your  love  for  truth.'' 

^  And  'tis  truth,  and  solemn  truth,  Judith,  and  nothing 
eke.  Never  did  eyes  of  mine  gaze  on  as  glorious  a 
lookin'  creatur*  as  you  be  yourself,  at  th's  very  moment 
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I've  seen  beauties  in  my  time,  too,  both  white  aad  red( 
uid  thorn  that  was  renowned  and  talked  of  hr  and  near ; 
but  never  have  I  beheld  one  that  could  hold  any  compari- 
lon  with  what  you  are  at  this  blessed  instant,  Judith,  — 
cever." 

The  glance  of  delight  which  the  girl  bestowed  on  th« 
frank-speaking  hunter  in  no  degree  lessened  the  effect  of 
her  charms ;  and  as  the  humid  eyes  blended  with  it  a  look . 
of  sensibility,  peihaps  Judith  never  appeared  more  truly 
lo^ly  than  at  what  the  young  man  had  called  that  ^^  blessed 
iiistani;.*'  He  shook  his  head,  held  it  suspended  a  moment 
over  the  open  chest  like  one  in  doubt,  and  then  proceeded 
with  the  examination. 

Several  of  the  minor  articles  of  female  dress  came  next| 
all  of  a  quality  to  correspond  with  the  gown.  These  were 
laid  at  Judith's  feet,  in  silence,  as  if  she  had  a  natural 
claim  to  their  possession.  One  or  two,  such  as  gloves  and 
lace,  the  girl  caught  up  and  appended  to  her  already  rich 
attire,  in  affected  playfulness,  but  with  the  real  design  of 
decorating  her  person  as  &r  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
When  these  two  remarkable  suits,  male  and  female  they 
might  be  termed,  were  removed,  another  canvas  covering 
separated  the  remainder  of  the  articles  from  the  part  of  the 
ehest  which  they  had  occupied.  As  soon  as  Deerslayer 
perceived  this  arrangement,  he  paused,  doubtful  of  the  pzo* 
priety  of  proceeding  any  frurther. 

^  Every  man  has  his  secrets,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  '^  and 
all  men  have  a  right  to  their  enj'yment;  we've  got  low 
enough  in  this  chist,  in  my  judgment,  to  answer  our  wants, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  should  do  well  by  going  no  further; 
and  by  letting  Master  Hutter  have  to  himself  and  his  own 
^elin's  all  that's  beneath  this  cover." 

*'  Do  you  mean,  Deerslayer,  to  offer  these  clothes  to  the 
Iroquois  as  ransom  ?  "  demanded  Judith,  quickly. 

<^  Sartain.  What  are  we  prying  into  another  man's  chist 
for,  but  to  sarve  its  owner  in  the  best  way  we  can  ?  This 
eoat,  alone,  would  be  very  apt  to  gain  over  the  head-chief 
of  the  ript^les ;  and  if  his  wife  or  darter  should  happen  to 
be  out  with  him,  that  iiiere  gownd  would  soften  the  heart 
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of  any  woman  that  is  to  be  found  atween  Albany  and  Mon- 
treal. I  do  not  see  that  we  want  a  larger  stock  in  trad« 
than  them  two  articles,* 

**  To  you  it  may  seem  so,  Deerslayer,**  returned  tibe  dis* 
appointed  girl ;  *^  but  of  what  use  could  a  dress  like  this  b6 
to  any  Indian  woman  ?  She  could  not  wear  it  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees  ;  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  the  wigwam 
•  would  soon  soil  it ;  and  how  would  a  pair  of  red  arms  ap- 
pear thrust  through  these  short,  laoed  sleeves  I  ** 

**  All  very  true,  gal ;  and  you  might  go  on  and  say,  it  is 
altogether  out  of  time,  and  place,  and  season,  in  this  region 
at  all.  What  is  it  to  us  how  the  finery  is  treated,  so  ^ng 
as  it  answers  our  wishes?  I  do  not  see  that  your  &ther 
can  make  any  use  of  such  clothes ;  and  it's  lucky  he  has 
thmgs  that  are  of  no  valie  to  himself,  that  will  bear  a  high 
price  with  others.  We  can  make  no  better  trade  for  him 
than  to  offer  these  dtids  for  his  liberty.  We'll  throw  in 
the  light  frivol'ties,  and  get  Hurry  off  in  the  bargain  I  " 

"  Then  you  think,  Deersluyer,  that  Thomas  Hutter  has 
no  one  in  his  family — no  child  —  no  daughter,  to  whom 
this  dress  may  be  thought  becoming,  and  whom  you  could 
wish  to  see  in  it  once  and  a  whOe,  even  though  it  should 
be  at  long  intervals,  and  only  in  playfulness  ?  " 

"  I  understand  you,  Judith — yes,  I  now  understand  your 
meaning ;  and  I  think  I  can  say,  your  wishes.  That  yoa 
are  as  glorious  in  that  dress  as  the  sun  when  it  rises  <»  seta 
m  a  soft  October  day,  I'm  ready  to  allow ;  and  that  you 
greatly  become  it  is  a  good  deal  more  sartain  than  that  it 
becomes  you.  There's  gifts  in  cloUies  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  a  warrior  on  his  drst 
path  ought  to  lay  on  the  same  awful  paints  as  a  chief  that 
has  had  his  virtue  tried,  and  knows  from  exper'enoe  he  will 
not  disgrace  his  pretensions.  So  it  is  with  all  of  us,  red  oi 
white.  You  are  Thomas  Hutter's  darter,  and  that  gownd 
was  made  for  the  child  of  some  governor,  or  a  adj  of  high 
station  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  be  worn  among  fine  furni- 
ture and  in  rich  company.  In  my  eyes,  Judith,  a  modest 
maiden  never  looks  mora  becoming  than  when  becomingl;^ 
dad,  and  nothing  is  suitable  that  is  out  of  character.     Bth 
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•ides,  gal,  if  there's  a  creatnr^  in  the  oolosy  that  can  Bfhrd 
to  do  without  finery,  and  to  trust  to  her  own*  good  looks 
and  sweet  countenance,  it's  yourself/* 

^  I'll  take  off  the  ruhbish  this  instant,  Deerslayer,"  cried 
the  girl,  springing  up  to  leave  the  room ;  ^  and  never  do  I 
wish  to  see  it  on  any  human  being  again." 

^  So  it  is  with  'em  all,  Sarpent,"  said  the  other,  turning 
to  his  friend  and  laughing,  as  soon  as  the  beauty  had  di» 
afpeored.  ^They  like  finery,  but  they  like  their  natyvt 
charms  most  of  all.  I'm  glad  the  gal  has  consented  to  lay 
affide  her  furbelows,  howsever,  for  it's  ag'in  reason  for  one 
of  her  class  to  wear  'em;  and  then  she  is  handsome 
enough,  as  I  call  it,  to  go  alone.  Hist  would  show  onoom  • 
mon  likely,  too,  in  such  a  gownd,  Delaware  ! '' 

**  Wah-ta-Wah  is  a  red-skin  girl,  Deerslayer,"  returned 
the  Indian ;  ^  like  the  young  of  the  pigeon  she  is  to  be 
known  by  her  own  feathers.  I  should  pass  by  without 
knowing  her,  were  she  dressed  in  such  a  skin.  It's  wisest 
always  to  be  so  dad  that  our  friends  need  not  ask  us  for 
oar  name.  The  ^  Wild  Rose '  is  very  pleasant,  but  she  is 
no  sweeter  for  so  many  colors." 

^  That's  it!  — that's  natur',  and  the  true  foundation  for 
love  and  protection.  When  a  man  stops  to  pick  a  wild 
strawberry,  he  does  not  expect  to  find  a  melon ;  and  when 
lie  wishes  to  gather  a  melon,  he's  disapp'inted  if  it  proves 
io  be  a  squash ;  though  squashes  be  often  brighter  to  the 
eye  than  melons.  That's  it,  and  it  means,  stick  to  your 
l^fts  and  your  gifts  will  stick  to  you." 

The  two  men  had  now  a  little  discussion  together, 
(Ottcbuig  the  propriety  of  penetrating  any  further  into  the 
idlest  of  Hutter,  when  Judith  reappeared,  divested  of  her 
robes,  and  in  her  own  simple  linen  frock  again. 

^  Thank  yon,  Judith,"  said  Deerslayer,  taking  her  kindly 
by  the  hand ;  ^'  for  I  know  it  went  a  little  ag'in  the  nat'rid 
eravings  of  woman  to  lay  aside  so  much  finery  as  it  might 
be  in  a  lump.  But  you're  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  aa 
you  stand,  you  be,  than  if  yon  had  a  crown  on  your  head, 
«nd  jewels  dangling  from  your  hair.  Tlie  question  now  is, 
whether  to  lift  tliis  coverin^^  tc  see  what  will  be  ra'allj 
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the  beet  bargain  we  oan  make  for  Master  Hatter ;  for  w% 
must  do  as  we  think  ke  would  be  willing  to  do,  did  lie 
stand  here  in  our  places." 

Jwlith  looked  very  happy.  Aocustomed  as  she  was  to 
adulation,  the  humble  homage  of  Deerslayer  had  ffpren  bar 
more  true  satisfaction  tbau  die  had  ever  yet  recei/ed  from 
the  tongue  of  man.  It  was  not  the  terms  in  which  this 
admiration  had  been  expressed,  for  tketf  were  simile 
enough,  Uiat  produced  so  strong  an  impression;  nor  yet 
their  novelty,  or  their  warmth  of  manner,  nor  any  of  those 
peculiarities  that  usually  give  value  to  praise ;  but  tlio 
unflinching  truth  of  the  speaker,  that  carried  his  words  so 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  listener.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  plain  dealing  and  frankness.  The 
habitual  and  wily  flatterer  may  succeed  until  his  practices 
recoil  on  himself,  and,  like  other  sweets,  his  aliment  doys 
by  its  excess ;  but  he  who  deals  honestly,  though  he  often 
necessarily  offend,  possesses  a  power  of  praising  that  no 
quality  but  sincerity  can  bestow;  since  his  words  go 
directly  to  the  heart,  finding  their  support  in  the  under- 
standing. Thus  it  was  with  Deerslayer  and  Judith ;  so 
soon  and  so  deeply  did  this  simple  hunter  impress  those 
who  knew  him  with  a  conviction  of  his  unbending  honesty, 
that  all  ho  utteied  in  oonunendation  was  as  certain  to 
please,  as  all  he  uttered  in  the  way  of  rebuke  was  as 
oertwn  to  rankle  and  excite  enmity  where  his  character 
iiad  not  awakened  a  respect  and  affection,  that  in  another 
sense  rendered  it  painful.  In  after  life,  when  the  career 
of  this  untutored  being  brought  him  in  contact  with  ofitoera 
of  rank,  and  others  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  state,  this  same  influence  was  exerted  on  a  wider 
field  ;  even  generals  listening  to  his  commendations  with  a 
glow  of  pleasure  that  it  was  not  always  in  the  power  of 
tlieir  official  superiors  to  awaken.  Perhaps  Judith  was  the 
first  individual  of  his  own  color  who  fairly  submitted  to 
this  natuial  consequence  of  truth  and  fair-dealing,  on  the 
part  of  Deerslayer.  She  had  actually  pined  for  his  praise, 
and  she  had  now  received  it ;  and  that  in  the  form  whick 
was  most  agreeable  to  her  weaknesses  and  habits  of  thought 
The  result  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  imrr.itive. 
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<"  If  we  knew  a^l  that  chest  holds,  Deer^yei*/'  returned 
Uie  girl,  when  she  had  a  Httle  recoverud  from  the  immediate 
effect  produced  by  his  commendations  of  her  personal 
i^>pearance,  ^  we  could  better  determine  on  the  course  we 
ought  to  take." 

^  That's  not  onreasonable,  gal,  though  it's  more  a  pale- 
fiice  than  a  red-skin  gift,  to  be  prying  into  other  people's 
secrets." 

^  Curiosity  is  natural,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  humtn 
beings  should  have  human  fedlings.  Wheneyer  IVe  been 
at  the  garrisons,  IVe  found  that  most,  in  and  about  them, 
had  a  longing  to  learn  their  neighbor's  secrets." 

^<  Yes,  and  sometimes  to  ^EUicy  them,  when  they  couldn't 
find  'em  out  I  That's  the  difiTerenoe  atween  an  Indian 
gentleman  and  a  white  gentleman.  The  Sarpent,  here, 
would  turn  his  head  aside,  if  he  found  himself  onknowingly 
lookin'  into  another  chiefs  wigwam  ;  whereas,  in  the  settle- 
ments, while  all  pretend  to  be  great  people,  most  prove 
they've  got  betters,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  talk  of 
their  consarns.  I'll  be  bound,  Judith,  you  wouldn't  get  the 
Sarpent,  there,  to  confess  there  was  another  in  the  tribe  so 
much  greater  than  himself,  as  to  become  the  subject  of  his 
tdees,  and  to  empl'y  his  tongue  in  conversations  about  his 
movements,  and  ways,  and  fciod,  and  all  the  other  little 
matters  that  occupy  a  man  when  he's  not  empl'yed  in  his 
greater  duties.  He  who  does  this  is  but  little  better  than 
a  blackguard  in  the  grain,  and  them  that  encourages  him  is 
pretty  much  of  the  same  kidney,  let  them  wear  coats  as 
fine  as  they  may,  or  of  what  dye  they  please." 

^  But  this  is  not  another  man's  wigwam  ;  it  belongs  to 
my  father  ;  these  are  his  things,  and  they  are  wanted  in  his 
service." 

<^  That's  true,  gal,  that's  true  ;  and  it  carries  weight  with 
it.  Well,  when  all  is  before  us,  we  may,  indeed,  best  judgo 
nhich  to  o£^r  for  the  ransom,  and  which  to  withhold.*' 

Judith  w;as  not  altogether  as  disinterested  in  her  feelings 
as  she  affected  to  be.  She  remembered  that  the  curiosity 
of  Hetty  had  been  indulged,  in  connection  with  this  chest, 
while  her  own  had  been  disregarded ;  and  she  was  not 
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sorry  to  pos^ie^ti  an  opportimity  of  being  placed  on  a  leyel 
with  her  less  gifted  sister,  in  this  one  particular.  It 
appearing  to  be  admitted  all  round  that  the  inquiry  into 
the  ccMitents  of  the  chest  ought  to  be  renewed,  Deerslayer 
proceeded  to  remove  the  second  covering  of  canvas. 

The  articles  that  lay  uppermost,  when  the  curtain  was 
again  raised  <m  the  secrets  of  the  chest,  were  a  pair  of 
pistols,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver.  Their  value  would 
have  been  considerable  in  one  of  the  towns,  though  as 
weapons,  in  the  woods,  they  were  a  species  of  arms  sehlom 
employed ;  never  indeed,  unless  it  mi^t  be  by  some  officer 
from  Europe,  who  visited  the  eolonies,  as  many  were  then 
wont  to  do,  so  mnch  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  the 
usages  of  London,  as  to  fancy  they  were  not  to  be  laid 
aside  on  the  frontiers  of  America.  What  occurred  on  the 
discovery  of  these  weapons  will  appear  in  the  aaooeedhig 
oiuqiter. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 

*  An  oaken,  broken,  elbow  chair; 
A  eaudle-cup  without  an  ear; 
A  battered,  shattered,  ash  bedrtead; 
A  box  of  deal  without  a  lid ; 
A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint; 
A  back-«word  poker,  without  point : 
A  dish  which  might  good  meat  afibrd  om»; 
An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance." 

Dean  Swift^b  ImnmoKT. 

No  aooner  did  Deerslayer  nuse  the  pistols,  than  lie 
turned  to  the  Delaware,  and  held  them  up  for  his  adminiF 
tion* 

^  Child  gun,"  said  the  Serpent,  smiling,  while  he  handled 
one  of  the  instruments  as  if  it  had  been  a  toy. 

^Not  it,  Sarpent;  not  it.  'Tis  made  for  a  man,  and 
would  satisfy  a  giant  if  rightly  used.  But  stop;  white 
men  are  remarkable  for  their  carelessness  in  putdng  away 
fire-arms  in  chists  and  comers.  Let  me  look  if  care  has 
been  given  to  these." 

As  Deerslayer  spoke,  he  took  the  weapon  from  the  hand 
of  his  friend  and  opened  the  pan.  The  last  was  filled  with 
priming,  caked  like  a  bit  of  cinder,  by  time,  moisture,  and 
compression*  An  application  of  the  ramrod  showed  that 
both  the  pistols  were  charged,  although  Judith  could  testify 
that  they  had  probably  lain  for  years  in  the  chest  It  is 
not  easy  to  portray  the  surprise  of  the  Indian  at  this  dis- 
covery, for  he  was  in  the  practice  of  renewing  his  priming 
duly,  and  of  looking  to  the  contents  of  his  piece  at  other 
tikon  intervals. 

^^This  is  white  neglect,"  said  Deerslayer,  shaking  his 
head,  ^  and  scarce  a  season  goes  by  that  some  one  in  the 
settlements  doesn't  suffer  from  it  It's  extr'ornary  t00| 
Ji%ditb  -«•  yes,  it's  downhgbt  extr'omarr  that  the  owner 
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shall  fire  hia  piece  at  a  deer^  or  some  other  game,  or  pe^ 
haps  at  an  inimy,  and  twice  out  of  three  times  he'll  miss 
hut  let  him  catch  an  accident  with  one  of  these  forgotten 
charges,  and  he  makes  it  sartain  death  to  a  child,  or  a 
brother,  or  a  frfnd  I  Well,  we  shall  do  a  good  turn  to  the 
owner  if  we  fire  these  pisjtols  for  him ;  and  as  they're  noy« 
elties  to  you  and  me,  Sarpent,  we'll  try  our  hand  at  a 
mark.  Freshen  that  priming,  and  I'll  do  the  same  with 
this,  and  then  we'll  see  who  is  the  best  man  with  a  pistol ; 
as  for  the  rifle,  that's  long  been  settled  atween  us." 

Deerslayer  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  conceit,  and,  in 
a  minute  or  two,  they  were  both  standing  on  the  platform, 
selecting  some  object  in  the  ark  for  their  target  Judith 
was  led  by  curiosity  to  their  side. 

*^  Stand  back,  gal,  stand  a  little  back ;  these  we'pons 
have  been  long  loaded,"  said  Deerslayer,  ^  and  aome  acci- 
dent may  happen  in  the  dischai^." 

^^  Then  you  shall  not  fire  them !  Give  them  both  to  the 
Delaware ;  or  it  would  be  better  to  unload  them  without 
firing." 

'<  That's  ag'in  usage  —  and  some  people  say  ag'in  man- 
hood ;  though  I  hold  to  no  such  silly  doctrine.  We  must 
fire  'em,  Judith  ;  yes,  we  must  fire  'em ;  thou^  1  foresee 
that  neither  wiD  have  any  great  reason  to  boast  of  hifl 
skill" 

Judith,  in  the  main,  was  a  giii  o£  great  personal  spirit, 
and  her  habits  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  of  the  terros 
that  is  apt  to  come  oyer  her  sex  at  the  report  of  fire-arms. 
She  had  discharged  many  a  rifle,  and  had  even  been  known 
to  kill  a  deer,  under  circumstances  that  were  favoraUe  to 
the  eifort  She  submitted,  therefore,  fidling  a  little  back 
by  the  side  of  Deerslayer,  giving  the  Indian  the  front  of 
the  platform  to  himself.  Chingachgook  ndsed  the  weapon 
<ievcral  times,  endeavored  to  steady  it  by  using  both  hands, 
changed  his  attitude,  from  one  that  was  awkward  to  an- 
oiho*'  still  more  so,  and  finally  drew  the  trigger  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  indifiereuce,  without  having,  in  reality,  secured 
any  aim  at  alL  The  consequence  was,  that  instead  of 
Hitticg  the  kttot,  which  had  been  8€^e^i)ed  for  the  mark,  h$ 
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missed  the  ark  altogether ;  the  bullet  ridpping  along  the 
vrater  like  a  stone  that  was  thrown  by  hand. 

"Well  done!  Sarpent;  well  done!"  cried  Deerslajer, 
laughing  with  his  noiseless  glee,  ^  you've  hit  the  lake,  and 
that's  an  ezpl'ite,  for  some  men  I  I  know'd  it,  and  as 
much  as  said  it  here,  to  Judith;  for  your  short  we'pons 
don't  belong  to  rednskin  gifts.  You've  hit  the  lake,  and 
thal^s  better  than  only  hitting  the  air  I  Now,  stand  back, 
and  let  us  see  what  white  gifts  can  do  with  a  white  we'pon. 
A  pistol  isn't  a  rifle  ;  but  color  is  color." 

The  aim  of  Deerslayer  was  both  quick  and  steady,  and 
the  repcrt  followed  almost  as  soon  as  the  weapon  rose. 
Still  the  pistol  hung  fire,  as  it  is  termed,  and  fragments  of 
it  fiew  in  a  dozen  directions,  some  falling  on  the  roof  of 
the  castle,  others  in  the  ark,  and  one  in  the  water.  Judith 
screamed,  and  when  the  two  men  turned  anxiously  towards 
the  girl,  she  was  as  pale  as  death,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"She's  wounded  —  yes,  the  poor  gal's  wounded,  Sar- 
pent,  though  one  couldn't  foresee  it,  standing  where  she 
did.  We'll  lead  her  in  to  a  seat,  and  we  must  do  the  best 
for  her  that  our  knowledge  and  skill  can  afford." 

Judith  aUowed  herself  to  be  supported  to  a  seat,  swal* 
lowed  a  mouthful  of  the  water  that  the  Delaware  offeired 
to  her  in  a  gourd,  and  after  a  violent  fit  of  trembling,  that 
seemed  ready  to  shake  her  fine  frame  to  dissolution,  she 
bunt  into  tears. 

"  The  pain  must  be  borne,  poor  Judith  —  yes,  it  must 
be  borne,"  sud  Deerslayer,  soothingly ;  "  though  I  am  far 
from  wishing  you  not  to  weep;  for  weeping  often  lightens 
galish  feelin's.  Where  can  she  be  hurt,  Sarpent  ?  I  see 
no  signs  of  blood,  nor  any  rent  of  skin  or  garments." 

"I  am  uninjured,  Deerslayer,"  stammered  the  girl  throii|^ 
her  tears.  ^^Ifs  fright — nothing  more,  I  do  assure  you; 
and,  God  be  praised !  ho  one,  I  find,  has  been  harmed  by 
the  aeddeirt" 

"  This  is  extr'omary  I "  exclaimed  the  unsuspecting  and 
simple-minded  hunter.  "I  thought,  Judith,  you'd  been 
Above  settlement  weaknesses,  and  that  you  was  a  gal  not 
to  be  frightened  by  the  sound  (^  a  bursdag  we'pon.     Na 
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I  didn't  think  you  bo  skeary  I  Ssttff  mi^t  weL  hare  been 
startled ;  but  youVe  too  mncb  judgment  and  reason  to  be 
frightened  when  the  danger's  all  orer.  They're  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  chief,  and  changeful,  bat  very  unsarCain  in  their 
feelin's ! " 

Shame  kept  Judith  silent  There  had  been  no  actiag 
ir  her  agitation,  but  all  had  fairly  prooeeded  from  sadden 
aad  unoontroUable  alarm  -*-  an  alarm  that  ahe  found  almost 
as  inexplicable  to  herself  as  it  proTed  to  be  to  her  com* 
panions.  Wiping  away  the  traces  of  tears,  howevery  sh* 
smiled  again,  and  was  soon  able  to  join  in  the  lai^  at  her 
own  folly. 

*^  And  you,  Deerslayer,"  she  at  length  succeeded  in  say* 
ing,  ^  are  you,  indeed,  altogether  unhurt  ?  It  sewos  almost 
miraculous  that  a  pistol  should  have  burst  in  your  hand, 
and  yon  escape  without  the  loss  of  a  limb,  if  not  of  life  i " 

^  Such  wonders  aren't  onoommon,  at  all,  among  woni* 
out  arms.  The  first  rifle  they  gave  me  played  the  same 
trick,  and  yet  I  lived  through  it,  though  not  as  onharmless 
as  I've  got  out  of  this  affiur.  Thomab  Hutter  is  master 
of  one  pistol  less  than  he  was  this  morning ;  but  as  it  hap* 
pened  in  trying  to  sarve  him,  there's  no  ground  of  oom- 
jdaiht  Now,  draw  near,  and  let  us  look  further  into  the 
inside  of  the  chist" 

Judith,  by  this  time,  had  so  tar  got  the  better  of  h&r 
agitation  as  to  resume  her  seat,  and  the  examinatiou  went 
on.  The  next  article  that  offered  was  enveloped  in  doth, 
and,  on  opening  it,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  mathematical 
instruments  that  were  then  in  use  among  seamen,  possese- 
ing  the  usual  ornaments  and  fiustenings  in  brass.  Doer* 
slayer  and  Chingachgook  expressed  their  admiration  and 
furprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  unknown  instmmenti 
which  was  bright  and  glittering,  having  apparently  been 
well  cared  for. 

<'  This  goes  beyond  the  surveyors,  Judith !  "  Decvrateyer 
exclaimed,  after  turning  the  instiumeat  several  times  is 
ids  hands.  ^I've  seen  all  their  tools  often,  and  wicked 
and  heartless  enough  are  they,  for  they  never,  come  inU 
the  forest  but  tr  lead  the  way  to  waste  and  dmimatitim 
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but  none  of  tliem  have  as  designing  a  look  as  this !  I 
fear  me,  after  all.  that  Thomas  Uutter  has  journeyed  into 
the  wilderness  with  no  fair  intentions  towards  its  happiness. 
Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  cravings  of  a  surveyor  about 
your  father,  gal  ?  " 

"  He  is  no  surveyor,  Deerslayer,  nor  does  he  know  the 
ose  of  that  instrument,  though  he  seems  to  own  it.  Do 
you  suppose  that  Thomas  Hutter  ever  wore  that  coat? 
It  is  as  much  too  large  for  him  as  this  instrument  is  beyond 
bis  learning." 

"  That's  it  —  that  must  be  it,  Sarpent;  and  the  old  fel- 
low, by  some  onknown  means,  has  fiillen  heir  to  another 
man's  goods !  They  say  he  has  been  a  mariner,  and  no 
doubt  this  chist  and  all  it  holds  —  Ha!  what  have  we 
here?  This  £bu*  outdoes  Uie  brass  and  black  wood  of  the 
tool!" 

Deerslayer  had  opened  a  small  bag,  from  which  he  was 
taking,  one  by  one,  the  pieces  of  a  set  of  chessmen.^  They 
were  of  ivory,  much  larger  than  common,  and  exquisitely 
wrought  Each  piece  represented  the  character  or  thing 
after  which  it  is  named ;  the  knights  being  mounted,  the 
castles  stood  on  elephants,  and  even  the  pawns  possessed 
the  heads  and  busts  of  men.  The  set  was  not  complete, 
and  a  few  fractures  betrayed  bad  usage  ;  but  all  that  was 
left  had  been  carefully  put  away  and  preserved.  Even 
Judith  expressed  wonder  as  these  novel  objects  were  placed 
before  her  eyes,  and  Ohingachgook  fidrly  forgot  his  Indian 
dignity  in  admiration  and  delight  The  latter  took  up  each 
piece  and  examined  it  with  never-tiring  satisfeiction,  point- 
ing out  to  the  girl  the  more  ingenious  and  striking  portions 
of  the  workmanship.  But  the  elephants  gave  him  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  ^  Hughs !  "  that  he  uttered  as  he 
passed  his  fingers  over  their  trunks  and  ears  and  tails  were 
very  distinct;  nor  did  he  fail  to  note  the  pawns,  which 
were  armed  as  archers.  This  exhibition  lasted  several 
minutes,  during  which  time  Judith  and  the  Indian  had  all 
the  rapture  to  themselves.  Deerslayer  sat  silent,  thoughts 
fill,  and  even  gloomy,  though  his  eyes  followed  each  novo- 
meut  of  the  'two .  prindpal  actors,  noting  every  new  pecol 
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iarity  about  the  pioces  as  tbey  were  held  r.p  to  vieir.  Not 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure  nor  a  word  of  condemnatioo 
passed  his  lips.  At  length  his  companions  observed  his 
silence,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  chessmen  had 
been  discovered,  did  he  speak. 

^  Judith,"  he  asked  earnestly,  but  with  a  concern  that 
amounted  almost  to  tenderness  oi  manner,  ^did  your  pai^ 
ents  ever  talk  to  you  of  religion  ?  " 

llie  girl  colored,  and  the  flashes  of  crimson  that  passed 
07er  her  beautiful  countenance  were  like  the  wayward  tints 
d  a  Neapolitan  sky  in  Noveml)er.  Deeralayer  had  given 
her  so  string  a  taste  for  truth,  however,  that  she  did  not 
waver  in  her  answer,  replying  simply  and  with  sincer- 
ity,— 

"  My  mother  did,  often/'  she  said ;  '*  my  £Either,  never.  I 
thought  it  made  my  mother  sorrowful  to  speak  of  oar 
prayers  and  duties,  but  my  father  has  never  opened  his 
mouth  on  such  matters  before  or  since  her  death." 

^  That  I  can  believe  —  that  I  can  believe.  He  has  no 
God  —  no  snch  God  as  it  becomes  a  man  of  white  skin  to 
worship,  or  even  a  red-skin.     Them  things  are  idols !  " 

Judith  started,  and  for  a  moment  she  seemed  seriously 
bwrC     Then  she  reflected,  and  in  the  end  she  laughed. 

^  And  you  think,  Deerslayer,  that  these  ivory  toys  are 
my  Other's  gods  ?  I  have  heard  of  idals,  and  know  what 
they  are." 

'^Them  are  idols!"  repeated  the  other  positively 
'*  Why  should  your  &ther  keep  'em  if  he  doesn't  worship 
•em?" 

^  Would  he  keep  his  gods  in  a  bag,  and  locked  up  in  a 
chest  ?  No,  no,  Deerslayer  ;  my  poor  fiither  carries  his 
god  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  that  is  in  his  own 
eravings.  These  things  may  really  be  idols  —  I  tliink 
(hey  are,  myself,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  idol- 
itry,  but  they  have  come  from  some  distant  country,  like 
sU  the  other  articles,  and  have  fallen  into  Thomas  Hotter^s 
hands  when  he  was  a  sailor." 

*^  I'm  glad  of  it  —  I  am  downright  glad  to  hear  it,  Ji» 
Ikb.  for  1  do  not  think  I  could  have  musleied  the  resobi 
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tkm  to  striye  to  help  a  white  idolater  oat  of  his  difliciilties  • 
riie  old  man  is  of  my  color  and  nation,  and  I  wish  to  sanre 
him  ;^but  as  one  who  denied  all  his  gifts  in  the  way  of  re- 
ligion, it  would  have  come  hard  to  do  so:  That  animal 
seems  to  give  you  great  satisfaction,  Serpent,  though  it's 
an  idolatrous  head,  at  the  besL" 

^  It  is  an  elephant,"  interrupted  Judith,  ^  I've  often  seen 
pictures  of  such  animals  at  the  garrisons  ;  and  mother  had 
A  book  in  which  there  was  a  printed  account  of  tho  crea* 
tore.  Father  burnt  that,  with  all  the  other  books,  for  he 
said  mother  loved  reading  too  well.  This  was  not  long 
before  mother  died,  and  I*ve  sometimes  thought  that  th« 
loss  hastened  her  end." 

This  was  said  equally  without  levity  and  without  any 
deep  feeling.  It  was  said  without  levity,  for  Judith  w&s 
saddened  by  her  recollections,  and  yet  she  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  live  for  self,  and  for  the  indulgence  of 
her  own  vanities,  to  feel  her  mother's  wrongs  very  heavily. 
It  required  extraordinary  circumstances  to  awaken  a  proper 
sense  of  her  situation,  and  to  stimulate  the  better  feelings 
of  this  beautiful,  but  misguided  girl ;  and  these  circum- 
dtances  had  not  yet  occurred  in  her  brief  existence. 

^  Elephant,  or  no  elephant,  'tis  an  idol,"  returned  •  the 
hunter,  ^'  and  not  fit  to  remain  in  Christian  keeping." 

«^  Good  for  Iroquois!"  said  Chingachgook,  p^ting  with 
one  of  the  castles  with  reluctance,  as  his  Mend  took  it  from 
him  to  replace  it  in  the  bag.  <<  Elephon  buy  whole  tribe 
—  buy  Delaware,  almost  I " 

^  Aye,  that  it  would,  as  any  one  who  comprehends  red- 
skin natur*  must  know,"  answered  Deerslayer ;  *<  but  the 
man  that  passes  false  money,  Sarpent,  is  as  bad  as  he  who 
makes  it  Did  you  ever  know  a  just  Injin  that  wouldn't 
Miom  to  sell  a  coou-skin  for  the  true  marten,  or  to  pass  off 
a  mink  for  a  beaver.  1  know  that  a  few  of  these  idols, 
perhaps  one  of  them  elephants,  would  go  far  towards  buying 
Thomas  Hutter's  liberty,  but  it  goes  ag*in  conscience  to 
uass  such  counterfeit  money.  Perhaps  no  Injin  tribe, 
lereaway,  is  downright  ^'dolaters.  but  there's  some  that 
*iome  so  near  it,  that  wliite  gifts  ought  to  be  partiiiular 
iftbout  cnooura^ng  them  in  tbeiir  miatake.** 
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**  If  idolatry  is  a  gift^  Deerslayer,  and  gifU  are  whtit  yon 
teem  to  think  them,  idolatry  in  such  people  can  hardly  be 
a  sin/'  said  Judith,  with  more  smartness  than  discrimina- 
tion. 

^^  €rod  grants  no  such  gifts  to  any  of  his  creatnr's,  Ju- 
dith," returned  the  hunter  seriously.  *'  He  must  be  adored, 
under  some  nau:e  or  other,  and  not  creatures  of  brass  or 
hrory.  It  matters  not  whether  the  Father  of  all  is  called 
Grod  or  Manitou,  Deity  or  Great  Spirit,  He  is  none  the  less 
our  common  Maker  and  Master;  nor  does  it  count  for 
much  whether  the  souls  of  the  just  go  to  Paradise  or  happy 
hunting-grounds,  since  He  may  send  each  his  own  way,  as 
smts  his  own  pleasure  and  wisdom;  but  it  curdles  my 
blood,  when  I  find  human  mortals  so  bound  up  in  darkness 
and  cousait,  as  to  fashion  the  *arth,  or  wood,  or  bones-— 
things  made  by  their  own  hands  —  into  motionless,  sense- 
less effigies,  and  then  fidl  down  before  them,  and  worship 
'em  as  a  Deity !  " 

"  After  all,  Deerslayer,  these  pieces  of  ivory  may  not  be 
Idols  at  all.  I  remember,  now,  to  have  seen  one  of  the 
officers  at  the  garrison,  with  a  set  of  fox  and  geese  made  in 
some  such  a  design  as  these ;  and  here  is  something  hard, 
wrapped  in  cloth,  that  may  belong  to  your  idols." 

Deerslayer  took  the  bundle  the  girl  gave  him,  and,  un* 
rolling  it,  he  found  the  board  within.  Like  the  pieces,  it 
was  large,  rich,  and  inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory.  Putting 
the  whole  in  conjunction,  the  hunter,  though  not  without 
many  misgivings,  slowly  came  over  to  Judith's  opinion,  and 
finally  admitted  that  the  fancied  idols  must  be  merely  the 
euriously  carved  men  of  some  unknown  game.  Judith  hac 
the  tact  to  use  her  victory  with  great  moderation ;  nor  did 
ihe  once,  even  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  allude  to  the 
*adicn>us  mistake  of  her  companion. 

Thb  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the  extraordinary-looking 
tittle  images  settled  the  affair  of  the  proposed  ransom.  It 
was  agreed  generally  —  and  all  underatood  the  weaknesses 
and  tastes  of  Indians —  that  nothing  could  be  more  likely 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  Iroquois,  than  the  elephant8| 
in   particular.     Luckily,    the   whole  of  the   castles   wert 
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unong  the  pieces,  and  these  four  towei- bearing  animals  it 
was  finally  determined  should  be  the  ransom  oifered.  The 
remainder  of  the  men,  and,  indeed,  all  the  rest  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  chest,  were  to  be  kept  out  of  view,  and  to  be 
resorted  to  only  as  a  last  appeal.  As  soon  as  these  pre- 
liminaries were  settled,  everything  but  those  intended  for 
the  bribe  was  carefully  replaced  in  the  chest,  and  all  the 
oovers  were  ^*  tucked  in  *'  as  they  had  been  found  ;  and  it 
was  quite  possible,  could  Hutter  have  been  put  in  possee- 
sion  of  the  castle  again,  that  he  might  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  it,  without  even  suspecting  the 
invasion  that  had  been  made  on  the  privacy  of  the  chest 
The  rent  pistol  would  have  been  the  most  likely  to  reveal 
the  secret ;  but  this  was  placed  by  the  side  of  its  fellow, 
and  all  were  pressed  down  as  before  —  some  half-a-dozen 
packages  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest  not  having  been  opened 
it  all.  When  this  was  done,  the  lid  was  lowered,  the  pad- 
locks replaced,  and  the  key  turutnl.  The  latter  was  then 
replaced  in  the  pocket  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 

More  than  an  hour  was  consumed  in  settling  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued,  and  in  returning  everything  to  its 
place.  The  pauses  to  converse  were  frequent;  and  Ju- 
dith, who  experienced  a  lively  pleasure  in  the  open,  undis 
guised  admiration  with  which  Deerslayer's  honest  eye 
gazed  at  her  handsome  face,  found  the  means  to  prolong 
the  interview,  with  a  dexterity  that  seems  to  be  innate  io 
female  coquetry.  Deerslayer,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  the 
first  who  was  conscious  of  the  time  that  had  oeen  thus 
wasted,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  his  companions  to  the 
oecessity  of  doing  something  towards  putting  the  plan  of 
ransoming  into  execution.  Chingachgook  had  remained 
in  Hutter's  bedroom,  where  the  elephants  were  laid,  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  the  images  of  aninuds  so  wonderful  and 
lo  novel.  Perhaps  an  instinct  told  him  that  his  presence 
would  not  be  as  acceptable  to  his  companions  as  this  hold- 
ing himself  aloof ;  for  Judith  had  not  much  reserve  in  tlie 
Auuiifestations  of  her  preferences,  and  the  Delaware  had 
n^  got  so  far  as  one  betrothed  without  acquiring  sonns 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  the  master  passion. 
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**  Wf>ll,  Judith,"  said  Peerslayer,  rising,  afte/  the  inter 
view  had  lasted  much  longer  than  even  he  hini»)lf  sut- 
pected,  ^^  'tis  pleasant  convarsing  with  yon,  and  settling  aL 
these  matters,  but  duty  calls  us  another  way.  All  this 
time,  Hurry  and  your  father,  not  to  say  Heity  "  — 

The  word  was  cut  short  in  the  speaker's  mouth,  for,  at 
that  critical  moment,  a  light  step  was  heard  on  the  plat 
form  or  court  yard,  a  human  figure  darkened  the  doorway , 
and  the  person  last  mentioned  stood  before  him.  The  low 
exclamation  that  escaped  Deerslayer,  and  the  slight  scream 
af  Judith  were  hardly  uttered,  when  an  Indian  youth,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen,  stood  beside  her. 
riicse  two  entrances  had  been  made  with  moccasined  feet, 
and  consequently  almost  without  noise ;  but,  unexpected 
and  stealthy  as  they  were,  Uiey  had  not  the  effect  to  dis- 
turb Deerslayer's  self-possession.  His  first  measure  was 
to  speak  rapidly  in  Delaware  to  his  friend,  cautioning  him 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  while  he  stood  on  his  guaiti ;  the  sec- 
ond was  to  step  to  the  door  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
danger.  No  one  else,  however,  had  come ;  and  a  simple 
contrivance,  in  the  shape  of  a  raft,  that  lay  floating  at  the 
side  of  the  ark,  at  once  explained  the  means  that  had  been 
used  in  bringing  Hetty  off.  Two  dead  and  dry,  and  oon* 
sequently  buoyant  logs  of  pine  were  bound  together  with 
pins  and  withes,  and  a  little  platform  of  riven  chestnut  had 
been  rudely  placed  on  their  surfaces.  Here  Hetty  had 
been  seated  on  a  billet  of  wood,  while  the  young  Iroquois 
had  rowed  the  primitive  and  slow-moving,  but  perfectly 
safe  craft  from  the  shore.  As  soon  as  Deerslayer  had 
taken  a  close  survey  of  this  raft,  and  satisfied  himself  noth« 
Ing  else  was  near,  he  shook  his  head,  and  muttered,  in  hia 
soliloquizing  way, — 

"  This  comes  of  prying  into  another  man's  chist !  Had 
ire  been  watchfid  and  keen-eyed,  such  a  surprise  could 
lever  have  happened ;  and  getting  this  much  from  a  boy, 
teaches ,  us  what  we  may  expect  when  the  old  warriors  set 
themselves  fairly  about  their  sarcumventions.  It  opena 
the  way,  howsever,  to  a  treaty  for  the  ranscn,  and  I  wiH 
kear  what  Hetty  has  to  say." 
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Judith,  as  soon  as  her  surprise  and  alarm  had  a  litlle 
abated,  discovered  a  proper  share  of  affectionate  joy  at  the 
return  of  her  sister.  She  folded  her  to  her  bosom,  and 
kissed  her,  as  liad  been  her  wont  in  the  days  of  their  child* 
hood  and  innocence.  Hetty  herself  was  less  affected,  for  to 
her  there  was  no  surprise,  and  her  nerves  were  sustained  bj 
the  purity  and  holiness  of  her  purpose.  At  her  sister's  re- 
quest she  took  a  seat,  and  entered  into  an  account  of  her 
adventures  since  they  had  parted.  Her  tale  commenced 
just  as  Deerslayer  returned,  and  he  also  became  an  atten 
tive  listecer,  while  the  young  Iroquois  stood  near  the  door, 
seemingly  a^  indifferort  to  what  was  passing  as  one  of  its 
posts. 

The  narrative  of  the  girl  was  sufficiently  dear,  until  she 
1  cached  the  time  where  we  left  her  in  the  camp,  after  the 
interview  with  the  chiefe,  and  at  the  moment  when  Hist 
quitted  her,  in  the  abrupt  manner  already  stated.  The 
sequel  of  tlie  story  may  be  told  in  her  own  language. 

^*  When  I  read  the  texts  to  the  chiefs,  Judith,  you  could 
not  have  seen  that  they  made  any  changes  on  their  minds,' 
she  said,  **  but  if  seed  is  planted,  it  will  grow.  God  planted 
the  seeds  of  all  the  trees  "  — 

<^  Aye,  that  did  he — that  did  he,*'  muttered  Deerslayer ; 
^  and  a  goodly  harvest  has  followed." 

^  God  planted  the  seeds  of  all  the  trees,"  continued 
Hetty,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "^  and  you  see  to  what  a 
height  and  shade  they  have  grown!  So  it  is  with  the 
Bible.  You  may  read  a  verse  this  year,  and  forget  it,  and 
it  will  come  back  to  you  a  year  hence,  when  you  least 
eiqpect  to  remember  it" 

"  And  did  you  find  anything  of  this,  among  the  savages^ 
poor  Hetty?" 

^  Tes,  Judith,  and  sooner,  and  more  fully  than  I  had 
ef  en  hoped.  I  did  not  stay  long  with  Either  and  Hurry, 
W  went  to  get  my  breaKfust  with  Hist  As  soon  as  we 
jad  done,  the  chie&  came  to  us,  and  t?ien  we  found  the 
fruits  of  the  seed  that  had  been  planted.  They  said  wliat 
I  had  read  from  the  good  book  was  right  —  it  must  be 
nght  —  it  sounded  right ;  like  a  sweet  bird  singing  i\\  theiv 
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ean  ;  and  tbej  told  me  to  come  back  and  saj  as  much  to 

the  great  warrior  who  had  slain  one  of  their  braves ;  and 
to  tell  it  to  yon,  and  to  say  how  happy  they  should  be  to 
come  to  church  here,  in  the  castle,  or  to  come  out  in  the 
sun,  and  hear  me  read  more  of  the  sacred  volume  —  and 
to  tell  you  that  they  wish  you  would  lend  them  some 
canoes,  that  they  can  bring  father  and  Hurry,  and  their 
women,  to  the  castle,  that  we  might  aU  sit  on  the  platfons 
there,  and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  pale-£EU)e  Maniton. 
I'here,  Judith ;  did  you  ever  know  of  anything  that  so 
plainly  shows  the  power  of  the  Bible  as  ^uU  f  " 

^Jf  it  were  true  'twould  be  a  miracle,  indeed^  Hetty. 
But  all  this  is  no  more  than  Indian  cunning  and  Indian 
treachery,  striving  to  get  the  better  of  us  by  management, 
when  lihey  find  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  force." 

<<  Do  you  doubt  the  Bible,  sister,  that  you  judge  the 
savages  so  harshly  ?  " 

^^  I  do  not  doubt  the  Bible,  poor  Hetty,  but  I  much  doubt 
an  Indian  and  an  Iroquois.  What  do  yon  say  to  this  visit, 
Deerslayer  ?  " 

'<  First  let  me  talk  a  little  with  Hetty,"  returned  the 
party  appealed  to  ;  **  was  this  raft  made  a'ter  you  had  got 
your  breakfast,  gal ;  and  did  you  walk  from  the  camp  to 
the  shore  opposite  to  us,  here  ?  " 

^  O !  no,  Deerslayer.  The  raft  was  ready  made,  and 
in  the  water  —  could  that  have  been  by  a  mirade,  Ja 
dith?" 

'*  Yes — yes  —  an  Indian  miracle,"  rejoined  the  hunter. 
^  They're  expart  enough  in  them  sort  of  miracles.  And 
jou  found  the  raft  ready  made  to  your  hands,  and  in  the 
water,  and  in  waiting  like  for  its  cargo  ?  " 

^'  It  was  all  as  you  say.  The  raft  was  near  the  camp^ 
and  the  Indians  put  me  on  it,  and  had  ropes  of  bark,  taA 
they  diagged  me  to  the  place  opposite  to  the  castle,  and 
then  they  told  that  young  man  to  row  me  off,  here." 

''  And  die  woods  are  full  of  the  vagabonds,  waiting  to 
know  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  the  miracle.  We  com- 
prehend this  affair,  now,  Judith  —  but  1*11  first  get  rid  of 
this  young   Canadian  blood-sucker,  and  then  we*H   aetUt 
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jii«*  own  coarse.  Do  you  and  Hotty  leave  as  together, 
first  bringing  me  the  elephants,  which  the  Sarpeut  is  ad- 
miring ;  for  'twill  never  do  to  let  this  loping  deer  be  alone 
ft  minute,  or  he'll  borrow  a  canoe  without  asking." 

Judith  did  as  desired,  first  bringing  the  pieces,  and  retir- 
mg  with  her  sister  into  their  own  room.  Deerslayer  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  most  of  tlie  Indian  dialects  cf 
tbat  region,  and  he  knew  enough  of  the  Iroquois  to  hold  & 
dialogue  in  the  language.  Beckoning  to  the  lad,  therefore^ 
he  caused  him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  chest,  when  he  p]a<^.od 
two  of  the  castles  suddenly  before  him.  Up  to  that  mo- 
ment, this  youthM  savage  had  not  expressed  a  single 
intelligible  emotion  or  fancy.  There  were  many  things  in 
and  about  the  place  that  were  novelties  to  him,  but  he  had 
maintained  his  self  command  with  philosophical  composure. 
It  is  true,  Deerslayer  had  detected  his  dark  eye  scanning 
the  defenses  and  the  arms,  but  the  scrutiny  had  been  made 
with  such  an  air  of  innocence,  in  such  a -gaping,  indolent^ 
boyish  manner,  that  no  one  but  a  man  who  had  himself 
been  taught  in  a  similar  school,  would  have  even  suspected 
his  object  The  instant,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  savage 
fell  upon  the  wrought  ivory,  and  the  images  of  the  wonder- 
fol,  unknown  beasts,  surprise  and  admiration  got  the 
mastery  of  him.  The  manner  in  which  the  nativ&s  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  first  beheld  the  toys  of  civilized  life,  has 
been  often  described ;  but  the  reader  is  not  to  confound  it 
with  the  manner  of  an  American  Indian  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.  In  this  particular  case,  the  young  Iroquois, 
or  Huron,  permitted  an  exclamation  of  rapture  to  escape 
hini,  and  then  he  checked  himself,  like  one  who  had  been 
guilty  of  an  indecorum.  After  this,  his  eyes  ceased  to 
ivander,  bat  became  riveted  on  the  elephants,  one  of  which, 
ufter  a  short  hesitation  he  even  presumed  to  handle. 
Deerslajar  did  not  interrupt  him  for  quite  ten  minutes; 
knowing  that  the  lad  was  taking  such  note  of  the  curiosi- 
ties, as  would  enable  him  to  give  the  most  minute  and 
accurate  description  of  their  appearance  to  his  seniors,  on 
hig  return.  When  he  thought  sufficient  time  had  been 
allowed  to  produce  the  desired  effec^,  the   hunter   laid  k 
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llDger  on  the  naked  knee  of  the  youth,  and  drew  his  at(OB< 
tion  to  himself. 

^  Listen/*  he  said ;  ^  I  want  to  talk  with  my  joting 
friend  from  the  Canadas.  Let  him  forget  that  wonder  for 
•  minute." 

"Where  t'other  pale  brother?"  demanded  the  boy, 
looking  up,  and  letting  the  idea  that  had  been  most  promi- 
nent in  his  mind,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
chessmen,  escape  him  involuntarily. 

"  He  sleeps  —  or  if  he  isn't  fairly  asleep,  he  is  hi  the 
room  where  the  men  do  sleep,"  returned  Deerslayer. 
**  How  did  my  young  friend  know  there  was  another  ?  " 

*^  See  him  from  the  shore.  Iroquois  have  got  long  eyw 
—  see  beyond  the  clouds  —  see  the  bottom  of  the  groat 
spring ! " 

"  Well,  the  L'oquois  are  welcome.  Two  pale-£M;e8  are 
prisoners  in  the  camp  of  your  fathers,  boy." 

The  lad  nodded,  treating  the  circumstance  with  groat 
apparent  indifference ;  though  a  moment  after  he  laughed 
as  if  exulting  in  the  superior  address  of  his  own  tribe. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  boy,  what  your  chiefs  intend  to  do 
with  these  captyves ;  or  haven't  they  yet  made  up  their 
minds?" 

The  lad  looked  a  moment  at  the  hunter  with  a  little 
surprise ;  then  he  coolly  put  the  end  of  his  foro-finger  on 
his  own  head,  just  above  the  left  ear,  and  passed  it  round 
his  crown,  with  an  accuracy  and  roadiness  that  showed  how 
well  he  had  been  drilled  in  the  peculiar  art  of  his  race. 

"  When  ?  "  demanded  Deerslayer,  whose  gorge  rose  at 
this  cool  demonstration  of  indifference  to  human  lifii. 
•*  And  why  not  take  them  to  your  wigwams  ?  " 

**  Road  too  long,  and  full  of  pale-faces.  Wigwam  fbll, 
and  scalps  sell  high.     Small  scalp,  much  gold." 

*  Well,  that  explains  it  —  yes,  that  does  explain  iU 
There's  no  need  of  being  any  plainer.  Now,  you  knoWj 
lad,  that  the  oldest  of  your  prisoners  is  the  fa' her  of  thasa 
two  young  women,  and  the  other  is  the  suitor  of  one  of 
them.  The  gals  naf  rally  wish  to  save  the  scalps  of  such 
Ari'uds,  and  they  will  give  them  two  ivory  creatur's  »  ran 
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•om ;  one  for  eadi  scalp.  €ro  back  and  tell  this  to  jov 
duefii,  and  bring  me  the  answer  before  the  sim  sets.** 

The  boy  entered  zealously  into  this  project,  and  with  a 
sincerity  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  executing  his  oommissioD 
with  intelligence  and  promptitude.  For  a  moment  he  for- 
got his  love  of  honor,  and  all  his  clannish  hostility  to  the 
British  and  their  Indians,  in  his  wish  to  have  such  a  treas- 
ure in  his  tribe,  and  Deerslayer  was  satisfied  with  the  im- 
pression he  had  made.  It  is  true,  the  lad  proposed  to 
carry  one  of  the  elephants  with  him,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
other,  but  to  this  his  brother  negotiator  was  too  sagacious 
to  consent;  well  knowing  that  it  might  never  reach  its 
destination  if^  confided  to  such  hands.  This  little  difficulty 
was  soon  arranged,  and  the  boy  prepared  to  depart  As 
he  stood  on  the  platform  ready  to  step  aboard  of  the  raft, 
he  hesitated,  and  turned  short  with  a  proposal  to  borrow  a 
canoe,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  shorten  the  negotiation. 
Deerslayer  quietly  refused  the  request,  and,  after  lingering 
a  little  longer,  the  boy  rowed  slowly  away  from  the  castle, 
taking  the  direction  of  a  thicket  on  the  shore,  that  lay  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant  Deerslayer  seated  himself  on  a 
stool,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  ambassador ;  some- 
times closely  scanning  the  whole  line  of  shore,  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  and  then  placing  an  elbow  on  a  knee,  he  re- 
Doained  a  long  time  with  his  chin  resting  on  the  hand. 

During  the  interview  between  Deerslayer  and  the  lad,  a 
different  scene  took  place  in  the  at^oining  room.  Hetty 
had  inquired  for  the  Delaware,  and  being  told  why  and 
where  he  remained  concealed,  she  joined  him.  The  reoep- 
ti(m  which  Chingachgook  gave  his  visitor  was  respectfol 
and  gentle.  He  imderstood  her  character ;  and,  no  doubts 
his  disposition  to  be  kind  to  such  a  being  was  increased  b} 
the  hope  of  learning  some  tidings  of  his  betrothed.  As 
soon  as  the  girl  entered  she  took  a  seat,  and  invited  the 
Indian  to  place  himself  near  her ;  then  she  continued  silent, 
as  if  she  tiiought  it  decorous  for  him  to  question  her,  before 
«he  consented  to  speak  on  the  subject  she  had  on  her  mind. 
But,  as  Chingachgook  did  not  understand  this  feePng,  he 
remained  respectfully  attentive  to  anything  she  might  be 
pleased  to  tell  him. 
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^  You  are  Oiingachgook  —  the  Great  Serpent  of  tlui 
Delawares,  aren't  jou  ?  "  the  girl  at  length  oommenoed,  1b 
her  own  simple  way,  losing  her  self-command  in  the  desire 
to  proceed,  but  anxious  first  to  make  sure  of  the  individual 

"  Chingachgook,*'  returned  the  Delaware,  with  grave 
dignity.     "  That  say  Great  Serpent  in  Deerslayer  tongue." 

"  Well,  that  is  my  tongue.  Deerslayer,  and  father,  and 
Judith,  and  I,  and  poor  Hurry  Harry — do  you  know 
Henry  March,  Great  Serpent  ?  I  know  you  dou%  how- 
ever, or  he  Nvould  have  spoken  of  you^  too." 

'*  Did  any  tongue  name  Chingachgook,  Drooping-Lily  ?  " 
for  so  the  chief  had  named  poor  Hetty.  "  Was  his  name 
long  by  a  little  bird  among  the  Iroquois  ?  " 

Hetty  did  not  answer  at  first ;  but  with  that  indescrib- 
able feeling  that  awakens  sympathy  and  intelligence  among 
the  youtliM  and  unpracticed  of  her  sex,  she  hung  hei 
head^  and  the  blood  sufiused  her  cheek  ere  she  found  her 
tongue.  It  would  have  exceeded  her  stock  of  intelligence 
to  explain  this  embarrassment;  but  though  poor  Hetty 
could  not  reason  on  every  emei^eney,  she  could  always 
feel.  The  color  slowly  receded  from  her  cheek,  and  the 
girl  looked  up  archly  at  the  Indian,  smiling  with  the  inno- 
cence of  a  cliild,  mingled  with  the  interest  of  a  woman. 

"  My  sister,  the  Drooping-Lily,  hear  such  bird  I  "  Chin* 
gachgook  added,  and  this  with  a  gentleness  of  tone  and 
manner  that  would  have  astonished  those  who  sometimes 
heard  the  discordant  cries  that  often  came  from  the  same 
throat ;  these  transitions  from  the  Iiarsh  and  guttural  to 
the  soft  and  melodious  not  being  infrequent  in  ordinar}' 
Indian  dialogues.  ^^  My  sister's  ears  were  open  *—  has  she 
lost  her  tongue  ?  " 

**  You  are  Chingachgook  —  you  must  be  ;  for  there  is 
tio  other  red-man  here,  and  she  thought  Chingachgook 
would  come." 

*^  Chin-gach-gook,"  pronouncing  the  name  slowly,  and 
dwelling  on  each  syllable ;  ^^  Great  Serpent,  Yengeese  ^ 
tongue  " 

I  It  is  sinsrular  there  should  be  any  question  concerning  the  oifgln  of  tht 
1Mil- known  gofn-iquei  of  "Yankees/*     Nearly  all  the  oM   ivriinv  who  spenfe 
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**  Chiu-gach-goo V  repeated  Hetty,  in  the  same  delilK 
^yrace  manaer.  ^^.  Yes,  so  Hist  called  it,  and  you  mmi  be 
the  chief/' 

''  Wah-ta-Wah,'*  added  the  Delaware. 

''  Wah-ta-Wah,  or  Hist-oh-Hist.  I  think  Hist  pi«tti«r 
than  Wah,  and  so  I  call  her  Hist" 

"  Wah  very  sweet  in  Delaware  ears  1 " 

^You  make  it  sound  differently  from  me.  But  oeTtf 
mind ;  I  did  hear  the  bird  you  speak  of  sing.  Great  Ser- 
pent" 

^  Will  my  sister  say  words  of  song  ?  What  she  sing 
most  —  how  she  look  —  often  she  laugh  ?  " 

^^  She  sang  Chin-gach-gook  ofbener  than  anything  else ; 
and  she  laughed  heartily  when  I  told  how  die  Iroquois 
waded  into  the  water  after  us,  and  couldn't  catch  us.  I 
hope  these  logs  haven't  ears,  Serpent  I  " 

"  No  fear  logs ;  fear  sister  next  room.  No  fear  Iro- 
quois; Deerslayer  stuff  his  eyes  and  ears  with  strange 
beast" 

<<I  understand  you.  Serpent,  and  I  understood  Hist 
Sometimes  I  think  Tm  not  half  as  feeble-minded  as  they 
say  I  am.  Now,  do  you  look  up  at  the  roof,  and  I'U  tell 
you  aU.  But  you  frighten  me,  you  look  so  eager  when  ] 
speak  of  Hist" 

The  Indian  controlled  his  looks,  and  affected  to  comply 
with  the  simple  request  of  the  girl. 

^^Hist  told  me  to  say,  in  a  very  low  voice,  that  you 
mustn't  trust  the  Iroquois  in  anything.  They  are  more 
artful  than  any  Indians  she  knows.  Then  she  says  that 
there  is  a  large  bright  star  that  comes  over  the  hill,  about 
an  hour  after  dark,"  —  Hist  had   pointed  out  the  plaoet 


of  the  Indians  first  known  to  the  colonists  make  them  pronounce  the  \ 
*<  English  **  as  **  Teqgeese."  Even  at  this  day,  it  is  a  provincialism  of  New 
England  to  say  *<  J^ngUsh  '*  instead  of  **  /nglish/*  and  there  is  a  close  con- 
frtf-mity  of  sound  between  "  English  '*  and  **  Vengeese,**  more  especially  if  tha 
btter  wordf  as  was  probably  the  case,  be  pronounced  short.  The  transition 
ftom  *^  Yengeese/'  thus  pronounced,  to  **  Yankees  '*  is  quite  easy.  If  the 
*ormer  is  pronounced  ^*  Yangis,"  it  is  almost  identical  with  "  Yankees/*  and 
Indian  words  have  seldom  been  spelt  as  they  are  pronounced.  Thus  the 
ene  of  this  tale  is  spelt  "  Otsego,**  and  is  properly  pronounced  **  Ottn^o  *" 
liQttids  of  the  Indians  would  esstiy  convert  '  En  "  into  '*  Yea. ' 
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Jupiter,  without  knowing  it  —  "  and  just  aa  diat  star  oomei 
ui  sight,  she  will  be  on  the  point  where  I  landed  last  night, 
and  that  you  must  come  for  her,  in  a  canoe." 

"  Good !  Chingachgook  understand  well  enough,  now 
but  he  understand  better  if  my  sister  sing  to  him  ag*in." 

Hetty  repeated  her  words,  more  fully  explaining  what 
star  was  meant,  and  mentioning  the  part  of  the  point 
where  he  was  to  venture  ashore.  She  now  proceeded  in 
her  own  unsophisticated  way  to  relate  her  intei  course  with 
the  Indian  maid,  and  to  repeat  several  of  her  expressions 
and  opinions  that  gave  great  delight  to  the  heart  of  her 
betrodied.  She  particularly  renewed  her  injunctions  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  treachery ;  a  warning  that  was 
scarcely  needed,  however,  as  addressed  to  men  as  wary  as 
those  to  whom  it  was  sent.  She  also  explained,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  —  for  on  all  such  subjects  the  mind  of  the 
girl  seldom  failed  her  —  the  present  state  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  movements  they  had  made  since  morning.  Hist 
had  been  on  the  raft  with  her,  until  it  quitted  the  shore ; 
and  was  now  somewhere  in  the  woods,  opposite  to  the  cas- 
tle, and  did  not  intend  to  return  to  the  camp  until  night 
approached ;  when  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  slip  away  fi*om 
her  companions,  as  they  followed  the  shore  on  their  way 
home,  and  conceal  herself  on  the  point  No  one  appeared 
to  suspect  the  presence  of  Chingachgook,  though  it  was 
necessarily  known  that  an  Indian  had  entered  the  ark  the 
previous  night,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  since  ap- 
peared in  and  about  the  castle,  in  the  dress  of  a  pale-face. 
Still,  some  little  doubt  existed  on  the  latter  point,  for  as 
this  was  the  season  when  white  men  might  be  expected 
to  arrive,  there  was  some  fear  that  the  garrison  of  the  cas- 
tle was  increasing  by  these  ordinary  means.  All  this  had 
Hist  communicated  to  Hetty  while  the  Indians  were  drag« 
ging  them  along  shore ;  the  distance,  which  exceeded  six 
miles,  affording  abundance  of  time. 

^  Hist  don't  know,  herself  whether  they  suspect  her  or 
not,  or  whether  they  suspect  ^ou,  but  she  hopes  neither  is 
the  case.  And  now,  Serpent,  since  I  have  told  you  so 
much  from  your  betrothed,"  continued  Hetty,  unconsdously 
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taking  one  of  the  Indian's  hands,  and  plajing  with  thfl 
fingers,  as  a  child  is  often  seen  to  play  with  those  of  a 
parent,  ^^yon  must  let  me  teU  you  something  from  mjseli 
\Vhen  you  marry  Hist,  you  must  be  kind  to  her,  and  smile 
on  her,  as  you  do  now  on  me ;  and  not  look  cross,  as  some 
of  the  chiefs  do  at  their  squaws.     WOl  you  promise  this  ?  " 

^*  Always  good  to  Wahl — too  tender  to  twist  hard; 
else  she  break." 

'^  Yes,  and  smile,  too  ;  you  don't  know  how  much  a  girl 
craves  smiles  from  them  she  loves.  Father  scarce  smiled 
on  me  once,  while  I  was  with  him  —  and,  Hurry— yes  — 
Hurry  talked  loud,  and  laughed;  but  I  don't  think  he 
smiled  once  either.  You  know  the  difference  between  a 
smile  and  a  laugh  ?  " 

<'  Laugh,  best.     Hear  Wah  laugh,  think  bird  sing  1 " 

^1  know  that;  her  laugh  is  pleasant,  but  ffou  musl 
smile.  And  then,  Serpent,  you  mustn't  make  her  carry 
burdens  and  hoe  com,  as  so  many  Indians  do ;  but  treat 
her  more  as  the  pale-£Eice8  treat  their  wives." 

^^  Wah-ta*Wah  no  pale«face  —  got  red  skin ;  red  heart, 
red  feelin's.     All  red ;  no  pale-&ce.    Must  carry  papoose." 

^^  Every  woman  is  willing  to  carry  her  child,"  said  Hetty, 
smiling;  ^and  there  is  no  harm  in  that.  But  you  must 
love  Hist,  and  be  gentle  and  good  to  her ;  for  she  is  gentle 
and  good  herself." 

Chingachgook  gravely  bowed,  and  then  he  seemed  to 
think  this  part  of  the  subject  might  be  dismissed.  Befi>r« 
there  was  time  for  Hetty  to  resume  her  conununtcationii 
the  voice  of  Deerslayer  was  heard  calling  on  his  friend,  in 
die  outer  room.  At  this  summons  the  Serpeot  arose  te 
obey,  and  Hetty  joined  her  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

•* '  A  fltranger  animal/  eriei  one, 
« Sim  never  lived  beneath  the  imi; 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  beadf  a  serpent's  tongue, 
Its  foot,  with  triple  claw  dmoined; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind ! ' ' 


Thb  first  act  of  the  Delaware,  on  rejoining  his  friendi 
was  to  proceed  gravely  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  ciy« 
ilized  attire,  and  to  stand  forth  an  Indian  warrior  again. 
The  protest  of  Deerslayer  was  met  by  his  communicating 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  an  Indian  in  the  hut  was 
known  to  the  Iroquois,  and  that  his  maintaining  the  dis- 
guise would  be  more  likely  to  direct  suspicions  to  his  real 
object,  than  if  he  came  out  openly  as  a  member  of  a  hostile 
tribe.  When  the  latter  understood  the  truth,  and  was  told 
that  he  had  been  deceived  in  supposing  the  chief  had  suo- 
ceeded  in  entering  the  ark  undiscovered,  he  cheerily  con- 
sented to  the  change,  since  further  attempt  at  concealment 
was  useless.  A  gentler  feeling  than  the  one  avowed, 
however,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian's  desire  to  appear 
as  a  son  of  the  forest  He  had  been  told  that  Hist  was  on 
die  opposite  shore ;  and  nature  so  &r  triumphed  over  all 
distinctions  of  habit,  and  tribes,  and  people,  as  to  reduoe 
this  young  savage  warrior  to  the  level  of  a  feeling  which 
would  have  been  found  in  the  most  refined  inhabitant  of  a 
town,  under  similar  circumstances.  There  was  a  mild 
satis&ction  in  believing  that  she  he  loved  could  see  him 
and  as  he  walked  out  on  the  platform  in  his  scanty  native 
attire,  an  Apollo  of  the  wilderness,  a  hundred  of  the  tendei 
Imcies  that  fleet  through  lover's  brains  beset  his  inuigiiki^ 
tion  and  softened  his  heart 
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All  this  was  lost  on  Deerslayer,  who  wa«  no  great  adept 
in  the  mysteries  of  Capid,  but  whose  mind  was  tar  more 
occupied  with  the  coacerns  that  forced  themselves  on  his 
attention,  than  with  aoy  of  the  truant  fancies  of  love.  He 
soon  recalled  his  companion,  therefore,  to  a  sense  of  'iieir 
actual  condition,  by  summoning  him  to  a  soil  of  oouncil  ^f 
war,  in  which  they  were  to  settle  their  future  course.  Ip 
the  dialogue  that  followed,  the  parties  mutually  made  each 
other  acquainted  with  what  had  passed  in  their  several  in- 
terviews. Chingachgook  was  told  the  history  of  the  treaty 
about  the  ransom;  and  Deerslayer  heard  the  whole  of 
Hetty's  communications.  The  latter  listened  with  generous 
Interest  to  his  friend's  hopes,  and  promised  cheerfully  aHl 
the  assistance  he  could  lend. 

^'  'Tis  our  main  arr'nd,  Sarpeut,  as  you  know  ;  this  bat- 
tling ft>r  the  castle  and  old  Hutter's  darters,  coming  in  as 
a  sort  of  accident.  Yes  —  yes  —  I'll  be  actyve  in  helping 
tittle  Hist,  who's  not  only  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest 
maidens  of  the  tribe,  but  the  very  best  and  handsomest. 
Fve  always  encouraged  you,  chief,  in  that  liking ;  and  it's 
proper,  too,  that  a  great  and  ancient  race  like  your'n 
shouldn't  come  to  an  end.  If  a  woman  of  red  skin  and 
red  gifts  could  get  to  be  near  enough  to  me  to  wish  her 
for  a  wife,  I'd  s'arch  for  just  such  another,  but  that  can 
never  be ;  no,  that  can  never  be.  I'm  glad  Hetty  has  met 
with  Hist,  howsever,  for  though  the  first  is  a  little  short  of 
wit  and  understanding,  the  last  has  enough  for  both.  Yeif, 
Sarpent,"  laughing  heartily,  '^  put  'em  together,  and  t-^o 
smarter  gals  isn't  to  be  found  in  all  York  colony ! " 

'^  I  will  go  to  the  Iroquois  camp,"  returned  the  Delaware, 
gravely.  "  No  one  knows  Chingachgook  but  Wah^  and  a 
treaty  for  lives  and  scalps  should  be  made  by  a  chief! 
Give  me  the  strange  beasts,  and  let  me  take  a  canoe." 

Deerslayer  dropped  his  head,  and  played  with  the  end 
of  a  fish- pole  in  the  water,  as  he  sat,  dangling  h^g  legs  over 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  like  a  man  who  was  lost  in 
thought  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  novel  idea.  Instead 
of  directly  answering  the  proposal  of  his  friend,  he  began 
to  soliloquize ;  a  circumstance,  however,  that  in  no  mnnnef 

16 
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rendered  his  words  more  true,  as  he  was  remarkable  Ibr 
sajing  what  he  thought,  whether  the  remarks  were  ad^ 
dressed  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else. 

*^  Yes  —  yes,''  he  said,  ^  this  must  be  what  they  call 
love  !  IVe  heard  say  that  it  sometimes  upsets  reason  alto- 
gether, leaving  a  young  man  as  helpless,  as  to  calculation 
and  caution,  as  a  brute  beast  To  think  that  the  Sarpent 
should  be  so  lost  to  reason,  and  cunning,  and  wisdom !  Wc 
must,  sartainly,  manage  to  get  Hist  off,  and  have  'em  mar- 
ried as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  the  tribe,  or  this  war  will  be 
of  no  more  use  to  the  chief  than  a  hunt  a  little  oncommon 
and  oxtr'ornary.  Yes  —  yes  —  he'll  never  be  the  man  he 
was  till  this  matter  is  off  his  mind,  and  he  comes  to  his 
senses,  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Sarpent,  you  can't  be 
in  airnest,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  but  little  to  your  offer. 
But  you're  a  chief,  and  will  soon  be  sent  out  on  the  war- 
path at  the  head  of  parties,  and  I'll  just  ask  if  you'd  think 
of  putting  your  forces  into  the  inimy's  hands,  afore  the  battle 
isfou't?" 

<<  Wah  !  "  ejaculated  the  Indian. 

"  Aye  —  Wah  !  —  I  know  well  enough  it's  Wah  !  and 
altogether  Wah!  Ra'ally,  Sarpent,  I'm  oonsamed  and 
mortified  about  you  1  I  never  heard  so  weak  an  idea  come 
from  a  chief,  and  he,  too,  one  that's  already  got  a  name  for 
being  wise,  young  and  inexper'enced  as  he  is.  Canoe  yon 
shan't  have,  so  long  as  the  Vice  of  iri'ndship  and  warning 
can  count  for  anything." 

"'  My  pale-face  friend  is  right  A  doud  came  over  the 
fiice  of  Chingachgook,  and  weakness  got  into  his  mind, 
while  his  eyes  were  dim.  My  brother  has  a  good  memory 
Ibr  good  deeds,  and  a  weak  memory  for  bad.     He  will  for^ 

^ Yes,  that's  easy  enough.  Say  no  more  about  it,  chief* 
but  if  another  of  them  clouds  blow  near  you,  do  your  en> 
diver  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Clouds  are  bad  enough  in  the 
weather ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  reason  it  gets  to  be 
•enous.  Now,  sit  down  by  me  here,  and  let  us  calculate 
our  movements  a  little,  for  we  shall  soon  either  havj  a 
truce   and  a  peace,  or  we  shall  come  to  an  actyve  and 
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Mood  J  war.  You  see  the  vagabonds  can  make  logs  s&rve 
theii  turn,  as  well  as  the  best  raflsmen  on  the  rivers:  and 
it  would  be  no  great  expFite  for  them  to  invade  us  in  a 
body.  IVe  been  thinking  of  the  wisdom  of  putting  all  old 
Tom's  stores  into  the  ark,  of  barring  and  locking  up  the 
castle,  and  of  taking  to  the  ark  altogether.  That  is  mov*^ 
able,  and  bj  keeping  the  sail  up,  and  shifting  places,  we 
might  worry  through  a  great  many  nights,  without  them 
Canada  wolves  finding  a  way  into  our  sheep-fold.'* 

Chingachgook  listened  to  this  plan  with  approbation. 
Did  the  negotiation  fiul  there  was  now  little  hope  that  the 
night  would  pass  without  an  assault ;  and  the  enemy  had 
sagacity  enough  to  understand,  that,  in  carrying  the  castle, 
they  would  probably  become  masters  of  all  it  contained,  the 
offered  ransom  included,  and  still  retain  the  advantages  they 
had  hitherto  gained.  Some  precaution  of  the  sort  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  for  now  the  numbers  of  the 
Iroquois  were  known,  a  night  attack  could  scarcely  be  suc- 
cessfully met.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  getting  possession  of  the  canoes  and  the  ark« 
and  the  latter  itself  Would  be  a  hold  in  which  the  assailants 
would  be  as  effectually  protected  against  bullets  as  were 
those  in  the  building.  For  a  few  minutes  both  the  men 
thought  of  sinking  the  ark  in  the  shallow  water,  of  bringing 
the  canoes  into  the  house,  and  of  depending  altogether  on 
the  castle  for  protection.  But  reflection  satisfied  them  that, 
in  the  end,  this  expedient  would  fail.  It  was  so  easy  to 
collect  logs  on  the  shore,  and  to  construct  a  raft  of  almost 
any  size,  that  it  was  certain  the  Iroquois,  now  they  had 
turned  their  attention  to  such  means,  would  resort  to  them 
seriously,  so  long  as  there  was  the  certainty  of  success  by 
perseverance.  After  deliberating  maturely,  and  placing  all 
tie  considerations  fairly  before  tliem,  the  two  young  be- 
ginners iu  the  art  of  forest  warfare  settled  down  into  tho 
dpinion  that  the  ark  ofiered  the  only  available  means  of 
security  This  decision  was  no  sooner  come  to,  than  it  was 
ooDununi^ated  to  Jadith.  The  girl  had  no  serious  objection 
to  make,  and  all  four  set  about  the  measures  necessary  to 
tarrying  the  plan  into  execution. 
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The  reader  will  readily  onderstand  that  Floating  Tom*a 
worldly  goods  were  of  no  great  amount.  A  couple  of  beds, 
some  wearing  apparel,  the  arms  and  ammunition,  a  few 
cooking  utensils,  with  the  mysterious  but  half-examined 
chest,  formed  the  principal  items.  These  were  all  soon 
removed,  the  ark  having  been  hauled  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  building,  so  that  the  transfer  could  be  made  without 
being  seen  from  the  shore.  It  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
disturb  the  heavier  and  coarser  articles  of  furniture,  as  they 
were  not  required  in  the  ark,  and  were  of  but  little  value 
in  themselves.  As  great  caution  was  necessary  in  remov- 
ing the  different  objects,  most  of  which  were  passed  out  of 
a  window  with  a  view  to  conceal  what  was  going  on,  it  re- 
quired two  or  three  hours  before  all  could  be  effected.  By 
die  expiration  of  that  time  the  raft  made  its  appearance, 
moving  from  the  shore.  Deerslayer  immediately  had  re- 
course to  the  glass,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  perceived  thai 
two  warriors  were  on  It,  though  they  appeared  to  be  un- 
armed. The  progress  of  the  raft  was  slow,  a  circumstance 
that  formed  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  would  be 
possessed  by  the  scow  in  any  future  collision  between 
them,  the  movements  of  the  latter  being  comparatively 
swift  and  light  As  there  was  time  to  make  the  disposi- 
tions for  th^  reception  of  the  two  dangerous  visitors,  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  them,  long  before  they  had  got  near 
enough  to  be  hailed.  The  Serpent  and  the  girls  retired 
into  the  building,  where  the  former  stood  near  the  door, 
well  provided  with  rifles ;  while  Judith  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings without  through  a  loop.  As  for  Deerslayer,  ha 
had  brought  a  stool  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  at  the 
point  towards  which  the  raft  was  advancing,  and  taken  hii 
ieat,  with  his  rifle  leaning  carelessly  between  his  legs. 

As  the  raft  drew  nearer,  every  means  possessed  by  th0 
party  in  the  castle  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
their  visitors  had  any  fire-arms.  Neither  Deerslayer  noi 
Chingachgook  could  discover  any  ;  but  Judith,  unwilling  to 
tnost  to  simple  eye-sighi,  thrust  the  glass  through  the  loop^ 
and  directed  it  towards  the  hemlock  boughs  that  lay  be- 
tween the  two  logs  of  the  raft,  forming  a  sort  of  flooringi 
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18  well  as  a  seat  for  the  me  of  the  rowers.  When  the 
heav  j-moving  craft  was  within  fifty  feet  of  him,  Deerslayer 
hailed  the  Horons,  directing  them  to  cease  rowing,  it  not 
being  his  intention  to  permit  them  to  land.  Compliance, 
of  coarse,  was  necessary,  and  the  two  grim-looking  warriors 
instantly  quitted  their  seats,  though  the  raft  continued 
slowly  to  approach,  until  it  had  driven  in  much  nearer  to 
the  platform. 

^Are  ye  chiefs?"  demanded  Deerslayer,  with  dignity. 
*<  Are  ye  chiefs  ?  —  or  have  the  Mingos  sent  me  warriors 
without  names,  on  such  an  arr^nd  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  ye  go 
back,  the  sooner  the  one  will  be  l]ke?y  to  come  that  a  war* 
rior  can  talk  with." 

*^  Hugh  I "  exclaimed  the  elder  of  the  two  on  the  raft, 
rolling  his  glowing  eyes  over  the  different  objects  that  were 
visible  in  and  about  the  castle,  with  a  keenness  that  showed 
how  little  escaped  him.  ^  My  brother  is  very  proud,  but 
Bivenoak  (we  use  the  literal  translation  of  the  term,  writing 
as  we  do  in  English)  is  a  name  to  make  a  Delaware  turn 
pale." 

"^  That's  true,  or  it's  a  lie,  Rivenoak,  as  it  may  be ;  but  I 
am  not  likely  to  turn  pale,  seeing  that  I  was  bom  pale. 
What's  your  arr'nd,  and  why  do  you  come  among  light  bark 
canoes  on  logs  that  are  not  even  dug  out  ?  "        • 

^  The  Iroquois  are  not  ducks,  to  walk  on  water  I  Let 
the  pale-fiices  give  them  a  canoe,  and  they'll  come  in  a 
canoe." 

^  That's  more  rational,  than  likely  to  come  to  pass.  We 
have  but  four  canoes,  and  being  four  persons,  that's  only  one 
for  each  of  us.  We  thank  you  for  the  oifor,  howsever, 
though  we  ask  leave  not  to  accept  it  You  are  welcome^ 
Iroquois,  on  your  logs ! " 

*^  Thanks  —  my  young  pale-&oe  warrior  — -  he  has  got  a 
name  —  how  do  the  chidb  call  him  ?  " 

Deerslayer  hesitated  a  moment,  and  a  gleam  of  pride  and 
human  weakness  came  over  him.  He  smiled,  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  then  looking  up  proudly,  he  said,  — 

<*  l^Iingo,  like  all  who  are  yowig  and  actyve,  I've  been 
known  by  different  names,  at  ditforent  time^     One  of  your 
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vraniors,  whose  spirit  started  for  the  happy-grouuds  of  joof 
people  as  lately  as  yesterday  morning,  thought  I  desarved  to 
be  known  by  die  name  of  Hawkeye ;  and  this  because  my 
sight  happened  to  be  quicker  than  his  own,  when  it  got  to 
be  life  or  death  atween  us." 

Chmgachgook,  who  was  attentively  listening  to  all  that 
passed,  heard  and  understood  this  proof  of  passing  weakness 
in  his  friend,  and  on  a  future  occasion  he  questioned  him 
more  closely  concerning  the  transaction  on  the  point  where 
Deerslayer  had  first  taken  human  life.  When  he  had  got 
the  whole  truth,  he  did  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the 
tribe,  from  which  time  the  young  hunter  was  universally 
known  among  the  Delawares  by  an  appellation  so  honorably 
earned.  As  this,  however,  was  a  period  posterior  to  all  the 
incidents  of  this  tale,  we  shall  continue  to  call  the  young 
hunter  by  the  name  under  which  he  has  been  first  introduced 
to  the  reader.  Nor  was  the  Iroquois  less  struck  with  the 
vaunt  of  the  white  man.  He  knew  of  the  death  of  his  com^ 
rade,  and  had  no  difficulty  m  miderstanding  the  allusion  ;  the 
intercourse  between  the  conqueror  and  his  victim  on  that 
occasion  having  been  seen  by  several  savages  on  the  shore 
of  tlie  lake,  who  had  been  stationed  at  different  points  just 
within  the  margin  of  the  bushes,  to  watch  the  drifting  canoes, 
and  who  had  not  time  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  ere  the 
victor  had  retired.  The  effect  on  this  rude  being  of  the  for- 
est was  an  exclamation  of  surprise ;  then  such  a  smile  of 
courtesy  and  wave  of  the  hand  succeeded,  as  would  have 
done  credit  to  Asiatic  diplomacy.  The  two  Iroquois  spoke 
to  each  other  in  low  terms,  and  both  drew  near  the  end  of 
the  raft  that  was  closest  to  the  platform. 

^  My  brother,  Hawkeye,  has  sent  a  message  to  the  Hu^ 
rons,"  resumetl  Rivenoak, "  and  it  has  made  their  hearts  very 
glad  They  hear  he  has  images  of  beajsts  with  two  tails ! 
Will  he  show  them  to  his  friends  ?  " 

<<Immies  would  be  truer,"  returned  Deerslayer;  "but 
sound  isn't  sense,  and  does  little  harm.  Here  is  one  of  th« 
images  ;  I  toss  it  to  you  under  &ith  of  treaties.  If  it's  nol 
returned,  the  rifle  will  settle  the  p*int  atween  us.'* 

The  Iroquois  seemed  to  acquiesce  m  the  conditions,  %rU 
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Deeralajer  arose  and  prepared  to  toss  one  of  the  elephanti 
to  the  raft,  both  parties  using  all  the  precaution  that  was 
necessary  to  prevent  its  loss.  As  practice  renders  men 
expert  in  such  things,  the  little  piece  of  ivory  was  soon 
roocessfully  transferred  from  one  hand  to  the  other ;  and 
then  followed  another  scene  on  the  raft,  in  which  astonish 
ment  and  delight  got  the  mastery  of  Indian  stoicism.  These 
two  grim  old  warriors  manifested  even  more  feeling,  as 
they  examined  the  curiously-wrought  chessman,  than  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  boy ;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
recent  schooling  had  interposed  its  inliuence ;  while  the 
men,  like  all  who  are  sustained  by  well-established  chai*" 
aoters,  were  not  ashamed  to  let  some  of  their  emotions  be 
discovered.  For  a  few  minutes  they  apparently  lost  the 
consciousness  of  Uieir  situation  in  the  intense  scrutiny  they 
bestowed  on  a  material  so  fine,  work  so  highly  wrought, 
and  an  animal  so  extraordinary.  The  lip  of  the  moose  is, 
perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  forest ;  but  this  re- 
semblance was  £u*  from  being  sufficiently  striking  to  bring 
the  new  creature  within  the  range  of  their  habits  and  ideas, 
and  the  more  they  studied  the  image,  the  greater  was 
their  astonishment.  Nor  did  these  children  of  the  forest 
mistake  the  structure  on  the  back  of  the  elephant  for  a 
part  of  the  animal.  They  were  femiliar  with  horses  and 
oxen,  and  had  seen  towers  in  the  Canadas,  and  found  noth- 
ing surprising  in  creatures  of  burden.  Still,  by  a  very 
natural  association,  they  supposed  the  carving  meant  to 
represent  that  the  animal  they  saw  was  of  a  strength 
sufficient  to  carry  a  fort  on  its  back ;  a  circumstance  that 
in  no  degree  lessened  their  wonder. 

'^Has  my  pale-fece  brother  any  more  such  beasts?"  at 
last  the  senior  of  the  Iroquois  asked,  in  a  sort  of  petition- 
ing manner. 

^There's  more  where  them  came  from,  Mingo,"  was 
the  answer ;  "'  one  is  enough,  however,  to  buy  off  fifty 
scalps." 

'^One  of  my  prisoners  is  a  great  warrior^ tall  as  a 
pine  —  stn>UjE^  as  the  moose  —  active  as  a  deer  —  fierce  as 
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the  panther.  Some  day  hell  be  a  great  cJiief,  and  ]ead 
the  army  of  King  George  i " 

**Tut — tut  —  Mingo;  Harry  Hurry  is  Harry  Hurry, 
and  youll  never  make  more  than  a  corporal  of  him,  if 
you  do  that  He's  tall  enough,  of  a  sartainty ;  but  that's 
of  no  use,  as  he  only  hits  his  head  ag'in  the  branches  as 
he  goes  through  the  forest  He  s  strong,  too  ;  but  a  strong 
body  isn't  a  strong  head,  and  the  king's  generals  are  not 
chosen  for  their  sinews.  He's  swift,  if  you  will,  but  a 
rifle  bullet  is  swifter ;  and  as  for  f 'erceness,  it's  no  great 
ricommend  to  a  soldier ;  they  that  think  they  feel  the 
stoutest,  often  givin'  out  at  the  pinch.  No  —  no  —  you'll 
never  make  Hurry's  scalp  pass  for  more  than  a  good  head 
of  curly  hair,  and  a  rattlepate  beneath  it  i " 

^  My  old  prisoner  very  wise  —  king  of  the  lake  — great 
warrior,  wise  counselor  !  " 

^Well,  there's  them  that  might  gainsay  all  this,  too» 
Mingo.  A  very  wise  man  wouldn't  be  apt  to  be  taken  in 
so  foolish  a  manner  as  befell  Master  Hutter;  and  if  he 
gives  good  counsel,  he  must  have  listened  to  very  bad  in 
that  affair.  There's  only  one  king  of  this  lake,  and  he's 
a  long  way  off,  and  isn't  likely  ever  to  see  it  Floating 
Tom  is  some  such  king  of  this  re^on,  as  the  wolf  that 
prowls  through  the  woods  is  king  of  the  forest  A  beast 
with  two  tails  is  well  worth  two  such  scalps  I " 

^But  my  brother  has  another  beast  He  will  give 
two,"  holding  up  as  many  fingers,  **  for  old  father." 

^  Floating  Tom  is  no  &ther  of  mine,  but  he'll  fare  none 
the  worse  for  that  As  for  giving  two  beasts  for  his  scalps 
and  each  beast  with  two  tails,  it  is  quite  beyond  reason* 
Think  yourself  weU  off,  Mingo,  if  yon  make  a  much  worse 
trade." 

By  this  time  the  self-eommand  of  Rivenoak  had  got 
the  better  of  his  wonder,  and  he  began  to  Mi  back  on  his 
usual  habits  of  cunning,  in  order  to  drive  the  best  bargain 
he  could.  It  would  be  useless  to  relate  more  than  the 
substance  of  the  desultory  dialogue  diat  followed,  in  whi<A 
the  Indian  manifested  no  little  management,  in  endeavoring 
to  recover  the  ground  lost  under  the  influence  of  surprise 
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Ho  even  affected  to  doubt  whether  anj  origiual  for  the  imago 
of  the  beast  existed,  and  asserted  that  the  oldest  Indian  had 
never  heard  a  tradition  of  any  such  animal.  Little  did 
either  of  them  imagine  at  the  time  that  long  ere  a  century 
olapaod,  the  progress  of  civilization  would  bring  even  mudi 
more  extraordinary  and  rare  animals  into  that  region,  as 
eoricaities  to  o^  ga^ad  at  by  the  curious,  and  that  the  par- 
ticular lieast  about  which  the  disputants  contended  would 
(do  seen  laving  its  sides  and  swimming  in  the  very  sheet 
of  water  on  which  they  had  met^  As  is  not  uncommon 
on  such  occasions,  one  of  the  parties  got  a  little  warm  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  ;  for  Deerslayer  met  all  the 
arguments  and  prevarications  of  his  subtle  opponent  with 
his  own  cool  directness  of  manner  and  unmoved  love  of 
taruth.  What  an  elephant  was  he  knew  little  better  than 
the  savage;  but  he  perfectly  understood  that  the  carved 
pieces  of  ivory  must  have  some  such  value  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Iroquois  as  a  bag  of  gold,  or  a  package  of  beaver-skins, 
would  in  those  of  a  trader.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  felt  it  to  be  prudent  not  to  concede  too  much 
at  first,  since  there  existed  a  nearly  unconquerable  obstado 
to  making  the  transfers,  even  after  the  contracting  parties 
had  actually  agreed  upon  the  terms.  Keeping  this  diffi- 
culty in  view,  he  held  the  extra  chessmen  in  reserve  as  a 
means  of  smoothing  any  difficulty  in  the  moment  of  need. 
At  length  the  savage  pretended  that  further  negotiatton 
was  useless,  since  he  could  not  be  so  unjust  to  his  tribe  as 
to  part  with  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  two  excellent, 
fhU-grov^n  male  scalps,  for  a  consideration  oo  trifling  as  a 
toy  likd  that  he  had  seen  —  and  he  prepared  to  take  his 
departure.  Both  parties  now  felt  as  men  are  wont  to  feel, 
when  a  bargain  that  each  is  anxious  to  conclude,  is  on  the 
OTO  of  being  broken  off  in  consequence  of  too  much  per^ 
tinacity  in  the  way  of  management.  The  effect  of  the 
disappointment  was  very  different,  however,  on  the  respect- 
ive individuals.     Deer^ayer  was  mortified,  and  filled  with 

1  The  OtMgo  is  a  &vorite  place  for  th«  caravan  keepen  to  let  their  «!»• 
phMiti  bathe.  The  writer  has  seen  two  at  a  time,  imoe  the  puUieatioD  ef 
thia  book,  swimming  about  m  eompaoy. 
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regret  (  fi>r  he  not  onlj  felt  for  the  prisoners,  bat  he  alio 
felt  deeply  for  the  two  girls.  The  oonclusion  of  the  treaty, 
therefore,  left  him  melancholy  and  fall  of  regret.  With 
the  savage,  his  defeat  produced  the  desire  of  revenge.  In 
a  moment  of  excitement,  he  loiuUy  axmoonoed  his  tntea* 
tion  to  say  no  more  ;  and  he  felt  eqaally  enraged  with 
htm^elf  and  with  his  cool  opponent,  that  he  had  permitted 
a  pale-faee  to  manifest  more  indifference  and  self-command 
dtaii  un  Indian  chief.  When  he  began  to  urge  his  rail 
Away  from  the  platform,  his  countenance  lowered,  and  lua 
eye  glowed  even  while  he  affected  a  smOe  of  amity  and  a 
gosture  of  courtesy,  at  parting. 

It  took  some  little  time  to  overcome  the  vis  inertia  of 
the  logs,  and  while  this  was  doing  by  the  silent  Indian, 
Bivenoak  stalked  over  the  hemlock  boughs  that  lay  be- 
tween the  logs,  in  sullen  ferocity,  eying  keenly,  the  while, 
the  hut,  ike  platform,  and  the  person  of  his  late  disputant. 
Once  he  spoke  in  low,  quick  terms  to  his  companion,  and 
he  stirred  the  boughs  with  his  feet,  like  an  animal  that 
is  restive.  At  that  mon^nt  the  watchfolness  of  Deer- 
slayer  had  a  little  abated,  for  he  sat  musing  on  the  meana 
of  renewing  the  n^otiation  without  giving  too  much  ad- 
vantage to  ihe  oiker  ude.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  foi 
him  that  the  keen  and  bright  eyes  of  Judith  were  as  vig- 
ilant as  ever.  At  the  instant  when  the  young  man  wa» 
least  on  his  guard,  and  his  enemy  was  the  most  on  the 
i^rt,  she  called  out  in  a  warning  voice  to  the  former,  mosi 
opportonely  giving  the  alarm. 

**  Be  on  your  guard,  Deerslayer  ! "  the  gii^  cried  ;  '•  I 
■ee  nAeB,  with  the  glass,  beneath  the  hemlock  brush,  and 
the  Iroquois  is  loosening  them  with  his  feet !  '* 

it  would  seem  that  the  enemy  had  carried  the  artificer 
so  fiir  aa  to  employ  an  agent  who  understood  Ex^iish. 
The  previous  disdogue  had  taken  place  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, bat  it  was  evident,  by  the  sudden  manner  in  w;hiofa 
his  feet  ceased  their  treacheroos  occupation,  and  in  which 
the  4K>unteuance  of  Rivenoak  changeii  from  sullen  ferocity 
t^  a  m^Me  of  courtesy,  that  the  call  of  the  giil  was  under- 
itood      Signing  to  his  compaouNi  to  cease  Lis  efforts  to 
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let  the  logs  in  motioii«  be  advanced  to  tlie  end  of  tlie  f&H 
irhich  was  nearest  to  the  platform,  and  spoke. 

^  Why  should  Rivenoak  and  his  brother  leave  anj  doui 
between  them  ? "  he  said.  ^  Thej  are  both  wise,  boih 
brave,  and  both  generous ;  thej  ought  to  part  friends. 
Oae  beast  shall  be  the  price  of  one  prisoner." 

^  And,  Mingo/'  answered  the  other,  delighted  to  rec^ew 
(Im  n^otiataon  on  almost  any  terms,  and  determined  to 
dench  the  bargain  if  possible  by  a  little  extra  lib^ality, 
^  yon'll  see  that  a  pale-&ce  knows  how  to  pay  a  full  prioe, 
when  he  trades  with  an  open  heart  and  an  open  hand. 
Keep  the  beast  that  you  had  forgotten  to  give  back  to  m^ 
as  you  was  about  to  start,  and  which  I  forgot  to  ask  for, 
on  account  of  consarn  at  parting  in  anger.  Show  it  to 
your  chiefe.  When  you  bring  us  our  fri*nds  two  more 
shall  be  added  to  it  —  and  "  —  hesitating  a  moment  in  dis- 
trust of  the  expediency  of  so  great  a  concession,  then 
deciding  in  its  ^vor— *>^<and,  if  we  see  them  afore  the  sun 
sets,  we  may  find  a  fourth  to  make  up  an  even  number.** 

This  setUed  the  matter.  £very  gleam  of  discontent 
Tsni^ied  from  the  dark  countenance  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
he  smiled  as  graciously,  if  not  as  sweetly,  as  Judith  Hutter 
herself  The  piece  already  in  his  possession  wa«  again  ex- 
amined, and  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure  showed  how  much  he 
was  pleased  with  Ihis  unexpected  termination  of  the  affair. 
In  point  of  fact,  both  he  and  Deersktyer  had  momentarily 
foi^tt^Ei  what  had  become  of  the  subject  of  their  discus- 
jion,  in  the  warmth  of  their  feelings ;  but  such  had  noc 
been  the  case  with  Rivenoak's  companion.  This  man 
retained  the  piece,  and  had  fully  made  up  his  mind,  were 
it  claimed  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  its  return 
neeeseary,  to  drop  it  in  the  lake,  trusting  to  his  being  able 
te  find  it  again  at  some  future  day.  This  desperate  ex* 
nedienty  liowever,  was  no  longer  necessary;  and,  aftei 
tepeating  the  terms  of  agreement,  and  professing  to  un 
iierstand  them,  the  two  Indians  finally  took  their  departure 
moving  slowly  towards  the  shore. 

^  Can  any  faith  be  put  in  s  jch  wretches  ?  "  asked  Judith, 
when  she  and  Hetty  had  come  ova  on  the  platform,  and 
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were  standing  at  the  side  of  Deerslajer  watching  the  doD 
movement  of  the  logs  **  Will  they  not  rather  keep  the 
toy  they  have,  and  send  us  off  some  bloody  proofs  of  their 
getting  the  better  of  us  in  cunifing,  by  way  of  boasting  ? 
I've  heard  of  acts  as  bad  as  this." 

^  No  doubt,  Judith ;  no  manner  of  doubt,  if  it  wasn't 
for  Indian  natnr'.  But  I'm  no  judge  of  a  red-skin,  if  that 
two*tailed  beast  doesn't  set  the  whole  tribe  in  some  such 
itir  as  a  stick  raises  in  a  beehive  I  Now,  there's  the 
Sarpent;  a  man  with  narves  like  flint,  and  no  more 
cur'osity  in  every-day  consams  than  is  befitting  prudence. 
Why,  he  was  so  overcome  with  the  sight  of  the  creator', 
carved  as  it  is  in  bone,  that  I  felt  ashamed  for  him  I  That's 
just  their  gifts,  however,  and  one  can't  well  quarrel  with 
a  man  for  his  gifts,  when  they  are  lawful.  Chingachgook 
will  soon  get  over  his  weakness,  and  remember  that  he's  s 
chief,  and  that  he  comes  of  a  great  stock,  and  has  a  re* 
nowned  name  to  support  and  uphold ;  but,  as  for  yondei 
scamps,  there'll  be  no  peace  among  'em  until  they  think 
they've  got  possession  of  everything  of  the  natur'  of  that 
bit  of  carved  bone  tnac's  to  be  found  among  Thomas 
Butter's  stores!" 

^  They  only  know  of  the  elephants,  and  can  have  no 
hopes  about  the  other  things." 

<< That's  true,  Judith;  still,  oovetousness  is  a  craving 
feelin'.  They'll  say  if  the  pale-faces  have  these  curious 
beast  with  two  tails,  who  knows  but  they've  got  some  with 
three,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  four!  That's  what  the 
schoolmasters  call  nat'ral  arithmetic,  and  'twill  be  sartain 
to  beset  the  feelin's  of  savages.  They'll  never  be  easy  til) 
the  truth  is  known." 

^  Do  you  think,  Deetslayer,"  inquired  Hetty,  in  her 
simple  and  innocent  manner,  ^  that  Uie  Iroquois  won't  let 
fiither  and  Hurry  go?  I  read  to  them  sevend  of  thfl 
very  best  verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  you  see  what 
they  have  done  already." 

The  hunter,  as  he  cdways  did,  listened  kindly  and  even 
iJlectionately  to  Hetty's  remarks ;  then  he  mused  a  mo- 
ment in  silence.  There  w%b  something  like  a  flush  on  hif 
cheek,  as  lie  answered,  after  quite  a  minute  had  passed,— 
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'^I  don*t  know  whether  a  white  man  ought  to  be 
•shamed,  or  not,  to  own  he  can't  read ;  but  such  is  mj 
case,  Judith.  Ten  are  skillful,  I  find,  in  all  such  matters, 
while  I  have  only  studied  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  is  seen  in 
the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  mountain-tops,  the  streams 
the  forest,  and  the  springs.  Much  Taming  may  be  got  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  out  of  books ;  and  yet,  I  sometinier 
Uunk  it  is  a  white  man's  gift  to  read  1  When  I  hear  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Moravians  the  words  of  which  Hetty 
speaks,  they  raise  a  longing  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  I  mil 
know  how  to  read  'em  myself;  but  the  game  in  summer, 
and  the  traditions,  and  lessonn  in  war,  and  other  matters^ 
have  always  kept  me  behindhand." 

"  Shall  I  teach  you,  Deerslayer  ?  "asked  Hetty,  ear- 
nestly. ''  I'm  weak-minded,  they  say,  but  I  can  read  as 
well  as  Judith.  It  might  save  your  life,  to  know  how  tc^ 
read  the  Bible  to  the  savages,  and  it  will  certainly  save 
your  soul ;  for  mother  told  me  thatj  again  and  again  I " 

"Thankee,  Hetty  —  yes,  thankee,  with  all  my  heart 
There  are  like  to  be  too  stirring  times  for  much  idleness; 
but,  after  it's  peace,  and  I  come  to  see  you  ag'in  on  this 
lake,  then  I'll  give  myself  up  to  it,  as  if  'twas  pleasure  and 
profit,  in  a  single  business.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  Judith,  that  'tis  so ;  but  truth  is  truth.  Ae  for 
these  Iroquois,  'tisn't  very  likely  they'll  forget  a  beast  with 
two  tails,  on  account  of  a  varse  or  two  from  the  Bible.  I 
rather  expect  they'll  give  up  the  prisoners,  and  trust  to 
tome  sarcumvention  or  other  to  get  'em  back  ag'in,  with  us 
uid  all  in  the  castle,  and  the  ark  in  the  bargain.  Hows- 
ever,  we  nyist  humor  the  vagabonds  first,  to  get  your 
lather  and  Hurry  out  of  their  hands,  and  next,  to  keep 
the  peace  atween  us  until  such  time  as  the  Sarpent  there 
wan  make  out  to  get  off  his  betrothed  wife.  If  there's  any 
ludden  outbreakin'  of  anger  and  ferocity,  the  Indians  will 
%end  off  all  their  women  and  children  to  the  camp,  at 
.>nce ;  whereas,  by  keepmg  'em  calm  and  trustful,  we  may 
manage  to  meet  Hist  at  the  spot  she  has  mentioned. 
Rather  thaa  have  the  bargain  fall  though  now,  I'd  throw 
n  half  a  dozen  of  them  ef^j  bow-and-arrow  inen,  such  as 
^eVe  in  plenty  in  the  chist." 
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Judith  cheetfdlly  assented,  for  she  wonld  Lave  resigiied 
even  the  flowered  brocade,  rather  than  not  redeem  her 
lather  and  please  Deerslayer. 

The  prospects  of  success  were  now  so  enooura^ng  as  to 
raise  tlie  spirits  of  all  in  the  castle,  though  a  due  watch- 
fulness on  the  movemeuts  of  the  enemy  was  maintained. 
Hour  passed  after  hour,  notwithstanding,  and  the  sun  had 
once  more  begun  to  fall  towards  the  summits  of  the 
western  hills,  and  yet  no  signs  were  seen  of  the  return  of 
Ihe  raft  By  dint  of  sweeping  the  shore  with  the  glass, 
Deerslayer  at  length  discovered  a  place  in  the  dense  and 
dark  woods,  where,  he  enteruuned  no  doubt,  the  Iroquois 
were  assembled  in  considerable  numbers.  It  was  near  the 
thicket  whence  the  raft  had  issued,  and  a  little  rill  that 
trickled  into  the  lake  announced  the  vicinity  of  a  spring. 
Here,  then,  the  savages  were  probably  holding  th^  con 
sultation,  and  the  decision  was  to  be  made  that  went  to 
settle  the  question  of  life  or  death  for  the  prisoners. 
There  was  one  ground  for  hope  in  spite  of  the  delay 
however,  that  Deerslayer  did  not  fail  to  place  before  his 
anxious  companions.  It  was  fai  more  probable  that  the 
Indians  had  left  their  prisoners  in  the  camp,  than  that 
they  had  encumbered  themselves,  by  causing  them  to 
follow  through  the  woods,  a  party  that  was  out  on  a 
merely  temporary  excursion.  If  such  was  the  fiict,  it 
required  considerable  time  to  send  a  messenger  the  neo* 
essary  distance,  and  to  bring  the  two  white  men  to  the 
iipot  where  they  were  to  embark.  Encouraged  by  these 
reflections,  a  new  stock  of  patience  was  gathered,  and  the 
I'jdeusion  of  the  sun  was  viowed  with  less  alaign. 

The  result  justified  Deerslayer's  conjecture.  Not  long 
before  the  sun  had  finally  disappeared,  the  two  legs  were 
seen  coming  out  of  the  thicket  again ;  and,  as  it  drew  near, 
Judith  announced  that  her  &ther  and  Hurry,  both  of  them 
pinioned,  lay  on  the  bushes  in  the  centre.  As  before,  the 
Indians  were  rowing.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  conscioui 
that  the  liteness  of  the  hour  demanded  unusual  exertions, 
and  contriry  to  the  habits  of  their  people^  who  are  ever 
•vene  to  tail,  they  labored  liard  at  the  rude  substitute**  fot 
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MirSk  In  oonseqiienee  of  this  diligence  tke  nift  oocafiiod 
its  old  station  in  about  half  the  time  that  had  been  taker 
in  the  prenous  visits. 

Even  after  the  conditions  were  so  well  andorstood,  and 
matters  had  proceeded  so  far,  the  actual  transfiar  of  the 
prisoners  was  not  a  duty  to  be  executed  mthout  difficulty 
The  Iroquois  were  compelled  to  place  great  reliance  on  the 
good  faith  of  their  foes,  though  it  was  reluctantly  given, 
and  was  yielded  to  necessity  rather  than  to  coniidtsnce. 
As  soon  as  Hntter  and  Hurry  should  be  released  the  party 
m  the  castle  numbered  two  to  one,  as  opposed  to  those  on 
the  rafti,  and  escape  by  flight  was  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  former  had  three  bark  canoes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
defeiMcs  of  the  house  and  the  ark.  All  this  was  understood 
by  both  parties,  and  it  is  probable  the  arrangement  never 
could  have  been  oom^deted,  had  not  the  honest  countenance 
and  manner  of  Deerslayer  wrought  their  usual  effect  on 
Bivenoak. 

^  My  brother  knows  I  put  fiuth  in  Mm,'*  said  the  latter 
as  he  advanced  with  liutter,  whose  legs  had  been  released 
to  enable  the  old  man  to  ascend  to  the  platform.  ^  One 
scalp  —  one  more  beast." 

^  Stop,  Mingo,"  interrupted  the  hunter,  **  keep  yonr 
prisoner  a  moment  I  have  to  go  and  seek  the  means  of 
ayment" 

This  excuse,  however,  though  true  in  part,  was  princi- 
pally a  fetch.  Deerslayer  left  the  platform,  and  entering 
the  house,  he  directe^l  Judith  to  collect  all  the  arms,  and  to 
conceal  thmn  in  her  own  room.  He  then  spoke  earnestly 
CO  the  Delaware  who  stood  on  guard  as  before,  near  the 
entrmoe  of  the  building,  put  the  three  remaining  castles  «ih 
nis  pocket,  and  retumed4 

^'  You  are  welcome  back  to  your  old  abode,  Master  Hut 
ler,"  said  Deierslayer,  as  he  helped  the  other  up  on  the 
platform,  slyly  passing  into  the  hand  of  Rivenoak,  at  the 
same  time,  another  of  the  castles.  ^  You'll  find  your  dar* 
ters  right  glad  to  see  you ;  and  here's  Hetty  come  herself 
o  say  as  much  in  her  own  behalf." 

Here  the  hunter  stopped  speaking  and  broke  out  into  a 
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hearty  fit  of  his  silent  and  peculiar  laughter.  Hurrj^s  iegi 
were  just  released,  and  he  had  been  placed  on  lids  feet 
So  tightlj  had  the  ligatures  been  drawn,  that  the  use  of  his 
limbs  was  not  immediately  recovered,  and  the  young  giant 
presented,  in  good  sooth,  a  very  helpless  and  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  picture.  It  was  this  unusual  spectacle,  particu- 
larly the  bewildered  countenance,  that  excited  the  merri« ' 
ment  of  Deerslayer. 

^^  You  look  like  a  girdled  pine  in  a  clearin',  Harry 
Hurry,  that  is  rocking  in  a  gale,"  said  Deerslayer,  check- 
ing his  unseasonable  mirth,  more  from  delicacy  to  the  oth- 
ers than  from  any  respect  to  the  liberated  captive.  ^^  Pm 
glad,  howsever,  to  see  that  you  haven't  had  your  hair 
dressed  by  any  of  the  Iroquois  barbers,  in  your  late  visit 
to  their  camp." 

'^Harkee,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  other,  a  little 
fiercely ;  *^  it  will  be  prudent  for  you  to  deal  less  in  mirth 
and  more  in  friendship  on  this  occasion.  Act  like  a  Chris* 
tian,  for  once,  and  not  like  a  laughing  gal  in  a  country 
school  when  the  master's  back  is  turned,  and  just  tell  me 
whether  there's  any  feet  or  not  at  the  end  of  these  legs 
of  mine.  I  think  I  can  see  them,  but  as  for  feelin',  they 
might  as  well  be  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  aa 
where  they  seem  to  be." 

"  You've  come  off  whole.  Hurry,  and  that's  not  a  little," 
answered  the  other,  secretly  passing  to  the  Indian  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stipulated  ransom,  and  making  an  earnest 
sign,  at  the  same  moment,  for  him  to  conunence  his  retreat. 
^  You've  come  off  whole,  feet  and  all,  and  are  only  a  little 
numb,  from  a  tight  fit  of  the  withes.  Natur'll  soon  set 
the  blood  in  motion,  and  then  yon  may  begin  to  dance,  to 
celebrate  what  I  call  a  most  wonderful  and  onezpected 
deLverance  from  a  den  of  wolves." 

Deerslayer  leleased  the  arms  of  his  fiiends,  as  each 
I&nded,  and  thu  two  were  now  stamping  and  limping  about 
on  the  platform,  growling,  and  uttering  denunciations,  aa 
Uioy  endeavored  to  help  the  returning  circulation.  They 
aad  been  tethered  too  long,  however,  to  regain  the  use  of 
iieir  limbs  in  a  moment ;  and  the  Indians  being  quite  as 
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iiiigent  oa  their  return  as  on  their  advance,  t.  e  raft  wai 
follj  a  hundred  yards  from  the  castle  when  Harry,  turning 
accidentaUy  in  that  direction,  discovered  how  fkst  it  i^'i 
getting  beyond  the  reach  of  bis  vengeance.  By  this  time 
he  could  move  with  tolerable  facility,  though  still  numb  au<l 
awkward.  Without  considering  his  own  situation,  how- 
ever, he  seized  the  rifle  that  leaned  against  the  shoulder 
of  Deerslayer,  and  attempted  to  cock  and  present  it  Tht^ 
young  hunter  was  too  quick  for  him.  Seizing  the  piece  he 
wrenched  it  from  the  hands  of  the  giant ;  not,  however, 
until  it  had  gone  off  in  the  struggle,  when  pointed  directly 
upwards.  It  is  probable  that  Deerslayer  could  have  pre- 
vailed in  such  a  contest,  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
Hurry's  limbs ;  but  the  instant  the  gun  went  off  the  latter 
yielded,  and  stumped  towards  the  house,  raising  his  legs  at 
each  step  quite  a  foot  from  the  ground,  from  an  uncertainty 
of  the  actual  position  of  his  feet.  But  he  had  been  antici> 
pated  by  Judith.  The  whole  stock  of  Hutter's  arms,  which 
had  been  left  in  the  building  as  a  resource  in  the  event  of 
a  sudden  outbreaking  of  hostilities,  had  been  removed,  and 
were  already  secreted,  agrt^eably  to  Deerslayer's  directions. 
In  consequence  of  this  precaution,  no  means  offered  by 
which  March  could  put  his  designs  in  execution. 

Disappointed  in  his  vengeance,  Hurry  seated  himself, 
and  like  Hutter,  for  half  an  hour,  he  was  too  much  occu 
pied  in  endeavoring  to  restore  the  circulation,  and  in  re 
^ning  the  use  of  his  limbs,  to  indulge  in  any  other  re- 
flections.  By  the  end  of  this  time  the  raft  had  disappeared, 
and  night  was  beginning  to  throw  her  shadows  once  more 
^rer  the  whole  sylvan  scene.  Before  darkness  had  com 
pletely  set  in,  and  while  the  girls  were  preparing  the  eren- 
Jig  meal,  Deerslayer  related  to  Hatter  an  outline  of  the 
wents  that  had  taken  place,  and  gave  him  a  history  of  the 
^eans  he  had  adopted  for  the  security  of  his  children  And 
«ia|>dTty. 

17 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

«  As  Vmg  M  Edww^e  raks  Uiti  bD^ 
Ne  quiet  you  wylle  know; 
Tour  aonnea  and  huabaDdes  shall  be  rfs  jM^ 
And  brookes  with  bkx>de  shall  flowe.** 

<•  You  leave  youre  goode  and  lawfiille  kyngtf 
Whemie  ynne  advensitye; 
Like  me,  tmtoe  the  true  cavse  styeke, 
And  for  the  true  cause  dye.** 

Chattbrtox. 

Thb  calm  ol  the  evening  was  again  in  singular  oontra»l| 
while  its  gathering  gloom  was  in  as  singular  tmison  with 
Ihe  passions  of  men.  The  snn  was  set,  and  the  rays  of  the 
retiring  luminary  ceased  to  gild  the  edges  of  the  few  dottds 
that  had  sufficient  openings  to  admit  the  passage  of  its  fkd- 
ing  light  The  canopy  overhead  was  heavy  and  dense, 
promising  another  night  of  darkness,  but  the  surfiice  of  tlie 
lake  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  ripple.  There  was  a  little 
air,  though  it  scarce  deserved  to  be  termed  wind.  Still, 
being  damp  and  heavy,  it  had  a  certain  force.  The  party 
in  the  casUe  were  as  gloomy  and  silent  as  the  scene.  The 
two  ransomed  prisoners  felt  humbled  and  dishonored,  but 
their  humility  partook  of  the  rancor  of  revengo.  They 
were  far  more  disposed  to  remember  the  indignity  with 
whidi  they  had  been  treated  daring  the  last  ftw  houn 
of  their  captivity,  than  to  feel  grateful  for  the  previous  in- 
dulgence. Then  that  keen-sighted  monitor  conscience,  b} 
remiiiding  them  of  the  retributive  justice  of  all  they  had 
endurec^,  goaded  them  rather  to  turn  the  tables  on  theii 
enemies  than  to  accuse  themselves.  As  for  the  others 
thoy  were  thoughtful  equally  from  regret  and  joy.  Deer- 
slayer  and  Judith  felt  most  of  the  former  sensation,  thougli 
from  very  different  causes,  while   Hetty  for  the  moment 
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was  porfeetlj  happj.  The  Delaware  had  also  lively  ^ 
tures  of  feli&ty  in  the  prospect  of  so  soon  regaming  Ids  be- 
trothed. Under  snch  circumstances  and  in  this  mood,  all 
were  taking  the  evening  meal. 

"  Old  Tom ! "  cried  Harry,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  bois- 
terous laughter,  ^yon  looked  amazin'ly  like  a  tethered 
bear,  as  you  was  stretched  on  them  hemlock  boughs,  and  I 
only  wondor  you  didn't  growl  more.  Well,  it's  over,  and 
syth's  and  lamentations  won't  mend  the  matter !  There^'s 
the  blackguard  Riveooak,  he  that  brought  us  off,  has  an 
oncommon  scalp,  and  Td  give  as  much  for  it  myself  as  the 
colony.  Yes,  I  feel  as  rich  as  the  governor,  in  these  mat- 
ters now,  and  will  lay  down  with  them  doubloon  for  doub- 
loon. Judith,  darling,  did  you  mourn  for  me  much,  when 
I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philipsteins  ?  " 

The  last  were  a  family  of  German  descent  on  the  Mo 
hawk,  to  whom  Hurry  had  a  great  antipathy,  and  whom  h€ 
had  confounded  with  the  enemies  of  Judea. 

^  Our  tears  have  raised  the  lake,  Harry  March,  as  yoii 
might  have  seen  by  the  shore  I "  returned  Judith,  with  a 
feigned  levity  that  idie  was  far  from  feeling.  ^That  Hetty 
and  I  should  have  grieved  for  fitther,  was  to  be  expected ; 
but  we  fairly  rained  tears  for  you." 

«  We  were  sorry  for  poor  Hurry,  as  well  as  for  father, 
Judith  I "  put  in  her  innocent  and  unconscious  sister, 

<*True,  girl,  true;  but  we  feel  sorrow  for  everybody 
that's  in  trouble,  you  know,"  returned  the  other  in  a  quiek, 
isdmonitory  manner,  and  a  low  tone.  <^  Nevertheless,  we 
mte  glad  to  see  you,  Master  March,  and  out  of  tLe  hands 
of  the  Philipsteins,  too." 

<<  Tes,  tbe}''re  a  bad  set,  and  so  is  the  other  brood  of 
'em,  down  on  the  river.  It's  a  wonderment  tc  me  how 
yoa  got  us  off,  Deerslayer ;  and  I  forgive  you  the  interfe^ 
cnoe  that  prevented  n^  doin'  justice  on  that  vagabond,  for 
this  small  sarvioe.  Let  us  into  the  secret,  that  we  maj  do 
Tou  the  same  good  turn,  at  need.  Was  it  by  lying,  or  by 
•CMudng?" 

^  By  neither,  Hurry,  but  by  buying.  We  ptud  a  ransom 
^f  you  both,  and  that,  too,  at  a  price  so  high,  you  had  well 
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be  on  your  guard  ag'in  auother  captyvement,  lest  our  stook 
of  goods  shouldn't  hold  out." 

^<  A  ransom !  Old  Tom  has  paid  the  fiddler,  thee,  for 
nothing  of  mine  would  have  bought  off  the  hair,  much  less 
the  skin.  I  didn't  think  men  as  keen  set  as  them  vaga- 
bonds would  let  a  fellow  up  so  easy,  when  they  had  him 
fairly  at  a  close  hug,  and  floored.  But  money  is  money, 
and  somehow  its  unnatural  hard  to  withstand.  Injin,  or 
while  man,  'tis  pretty  much  the  same.  It  must  be  owned, 
Judith,  there's  a  considerable  of  human  natur'  in  mankind 
ginirally,  arter  all ! " 

Hutter  now  rose,  and  signing  to  Deerslayer,  he  led  him 
to  an  inner  room,  where,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  he 
first  learned  the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  his  release 
The  old  man  expressed  neither  resentment  nor  surprise  at 
the  inroad  that  had  been  made  on  his  chest,  though  he  did 
manifest  some  curiosity  to  know  how  fitr  the  investigation 
of  its  contents  had  been  carried.  He  also  inquired  where 
the  key  hai  been  found.  The  habitual  frankness  of  Deer- 
slayer  prevented  any  prevarication,  and  the  conference  soon 
terminated  by  the  return  of  the  two  to  the  outer  room,  or 
that  which  served  for  the  double  purpose  of  parlor  and 
kitchen. 

^^I  wonder  if  it's  peace  or  war  between  us  and  the  sav- 
ages ! "  exclaimed  Hurry,  just  as  Deerslayer,  who  had 
paused  for  a  single  instant,  listened  attentively,  and  was 
passing  through  the  outer  door  without  stopping.  "  This 
givin'  up  captives  has  a  friendly  look,  and  when  men  have 
traded  together,  on  a  fair  and  honorable  footing,  they 
ought  to  part  fri'nds,  for  that  occasion,  at  least  Come 
lack,  Deerslayer,  and  let  us  have  your  judgment,  for  I'm 
heginnin'  to  tlunk  more  of  you,  since  your  late  behavior, 
than  I  used  to  do." 

^'There's  an  answer  to  your  question,  Hurry,  sinoe 
you're  in  such  haste  to  come  ag'in  to  blows." 

As  Deerslayer  spoke,  he  threw  on  the  table  on  which 
the  other  wiis  reclining  with  one  elbow,  a  sort  of  miniature 
Sigot,  composed  of  a  dozen  sticks  bound  tightly  together 
with  a  deer-skin  thong.     March  seized  it  eagerly,  and  hohi 
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ing  it  close  to  a  blazing  knot  of  pine  that  lay  on  the 
hearth,  and  which  gave  oat  all  the  light  there  was  in  the 
room,  ascertained  that  the  ends  of  the  seyeral  sticks  had 
been  dipped  in  blood. 

"  If  this  isn't  plain  English,"  said  ihe  reckless  frontiezw 
man,  '^  it's  plain  Injin  I     Here's  what  they  call  a  diGlirati<Mi  • 
of  war,  down  at  York,  Judith.     How  did  you  come  by 
this  defiance,  Deerslayer?" 

'<  Fairly  enough.  It  lay,  not  a  minut*  since,  in  wb^ 
you  call  Floatin'  Tom's  door-yard." 

^'  How  came  it  there?  It  never  fell  from  the  clouds, 
Judith,  as  little  toads  sometimes  do,  and  then  it  don't  rain. 
You  must  prove  where  it  come  from,  Deerslayer,  or  we 
shall  suspect  some  design  to  skear  them  that  would  have 
lost  their  wits  long  ago,  if  fear  could  drive  'em  away." 

Deerslayer  had  approached  a  window,  and  cast  a  glance 
out  of  it  on  the  dark  aspect  of  the  lake.  As  if  satisfied 
with  what  he  beheld,  he  drew  near  Hurry  and  took  the 
bundle  of  sticks  into  his  own  hand,  examining  it  atten- 
tentively. 

^  Yes,  this  is  an  Indian  declaration  of  war,  sure  enough," 
he  said,  <<  and  it's  a  proof  how  little  you're  suited  to  be  on 
the  path  it  has  travelled,  Harry  March,  that  it  has  got 
here,  and  you  never  the  wiser  as  to  the  means.  The  sav- 
ages may  have  left  the  scalp  on  your  head,  but  they  must 
^ve  taken  off  the  ears  ;  else  you'd  have  heard  the  stirring 
of  the  water  made  by  the  lad  as  he  come  off  ag'in,  on  his 
two  logs.  His  arr'nd  was  to  throw  these  sticks  at  cur 
aoor,  as  much  as  to  say,  we've  struck  the  war-post  since 
the  trade,  and  the  next  thing  will  be  to  strike  you** 

"  The  prowling  wolves !  But  hand  me  that  rifle,  Judith, 
and  m  send  an  answer  back  to  the  vagabonds  through 
their  messenger." 

"  Not  while  I  stand  by,  Master  March,"  ccolly  ^.ut  in 
Deerslayer,  motioning  for  the  ether  to  forbear.  "•  Faith 
is  faith,  whether  given  to  a  red-skin  or  to  a  Christian. 
rhe  lad  lighted  a  knot,  and  came  off  fairly,  under  its  blaze, 
w  give  us  this  warning ;  and  no  man  here  should  harm 
kiim  while  empl'yed  on  such  an  arr'nd.     Theie's  no  use  io 
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words,  fat  the  boy  is  too  cunning  to  leave  the  knot  bum 
ing,  now  his  business  is  done,  and  the  night  is  already  too 
dark  for  a  rifl6  to  have  any  sartainty.** 

"  That  may  be  true  enough,  as  to  a  gun,  but  there's  vii^ 
tne  still  in  a  canoe,"  answered  Hurry,  passing  towards  the 
doof  with  enormous  strides,  carryiag  a  rifle  in  his  hands. 
*'  The  being  doesn't  live  that  shall  stop  me  from  following, 
and  bringing  back  that  riptyle's  scalp.  The  more  on  'em 
that  you  crush  in  the  egg,  the  fewer  there'll  be  to  dart  at 
you  in  the  woods ! " 

Judith  trembled  like  the  aspen,  she  scarce  knew  why 
herself,  though  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  scene  of  vio- 
lence; for,  if  Hurry  was  fierce  and  overbearing  in  fche 
consciousness  of  his  vast  strength,  Deerslayer  had  about 
him  the  calm  determination  that  promises  greater  persever- 
ance, and  a  resolution  more  likely  to  effect  its  object  It 
was  the  stern,  resolute  eye  of  the  latter,  rather  than  the 
noisy  vehemence  of  the  first,  that  excited  her  apprehen- 
sions. Hurry  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the  canoe  was 
fastened,  but  not  before  Deerslayer  had  spoken  in  a  quick, 
earnest  voice  to  the  Serpent,  in  Delaware.  The  latter  had 
been  the  first,  in  truth,  to  hear  the  sounds  of  the  oars,  and 
he  had  gone  upon  the  platform  in  jealous  watchfulness. 
The  light  satisfied  him  tiiat  a  message  was  coming,  and 
when  the  boy  cast  his  bundle  of  sticks  at  his  feet,  it  nei- 
ther moved  his  anger  nor  induced  surprise.  He  merely 
stood  at  watch,  rifie  in  hand,  to  make  certain  that  no 
treachery  lay  behind  the  defiance.  As  Deerslayer  now 
called  to  him,  he  stepped  into  the  canoe,  and  quick  as 
thought  removed  the  paddles.  Hurry  was  furious  when  he 
foimd  that  lie  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  proceeding. 
He  first  approached  the  Indian  with  loud  menaces,  and 
even  Deerslayer  stood  aghast  at  the  probable  consequences. 
March  shook  his  sledge-hammer  fists  and  flourished  his 
arms,  as  he  drew  near  the  Indian,  and  all  expected  he 
would  attempt  to  fell  the  Delaware  to  the  earth ;  one  of 
them,  at  least,  was  well  aware  that  such  an  experiment 
would  be  followed  by  immediate  bloodshed.  But  even 
Hivry  was  awed  by  the  stem  composure  of  the  dnef^  and 
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he,  too*  knew  that  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  outraged  wiftli 

impunitj ;  he  therefore  turned  to  vent  his  rage  ob  Deer- 
slayer,  where  he  foresaw  no  oonsequenoes  so  terrible. 
What  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  second  demon- 
siration,  if  completed,  is  unknoWI^  since  it  was  never 
wade. 

^  Hurrj,"  said  a  gentle,  soothing  voice  at  his  elbow,  ^  ilf i 
wicked  to  be  so  angry,  and  Grod  will  not  overlook  it.  The 
Iroquois  treated  you  well,  and  they  didn't  take  ^<ntr  scalps 
though  you  and  faither  wanted  to  take  theirs.** 

The  iniluence  of  mildness  on  passion  is  well  known. 
Hetty,  too,  had  earned  a  sort  of  consideration,  that  had 
never  before  been  enjoyed  by  her,  through  the  self-devotion 
and  deciaion  of  her  recent  conduct.  Perhaps  her  estab- 
lished mental  imbecility,  by  removing  all  distrust  of  a  wish 
to  control,  aided  her  infuence.  Let  the  cause  be  as  ques- 
tionable as  it  might,  the  eiTect  was  sufficiently  certain.  In- 
stead of  throttling  his  old  fellow-traveller.  Hurry  turned  to 
the  girl,  and  poured  out  a  portion  of  his  disobntent,  if  none 
of  his  anger,  in  her  attentive  ears. 

^  Tis  too  bad,  Hetty  1 "  he  exdaimed ;  <<  as  bad  as  a 
county  jail,  or  a  lack  of  beaver,  to  get  a  creatur*  into  yow 
very  trap,  and  then  to  see  it  get  off.  As  much  as  six  first 
qufldity  skins,  in  valie,  has  paddled  off  on  them  clumsy  logs, 
?^en  twenty  strokes  of  a  well-turned  paddle  would  overtake 
*em,  1  say  in  valie,  for  as  to  the  boy  in  the  way  of  natui^, 
he  is  only  a  boy,  and  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than 
one.  Deerslayer,  you've  been  ontrue  to  joior  fri'nds  in  let- 
ting such  a  chanee  slip  through  my  fingers  as  well  as  your 
i?wn." 

The  answer  was  given  quietly,  but  with  a  voice  as  steady 
as  a  fearless  nature  and  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  oould 
make  it.  '^  I  should  have  been  ontrue  to  the  right,  had  1 
done  otherwise,"  returned  the  Deerslayer,  steadily ;  ^  and 
neither  you  uor  any  other  man  has  authority  to  demand 
that  much  of  me.  The  lad  came  on  a  lawM  business,  and 
ae  meanest  rednskin  that  roams  th3  woods  would  be 
Mhamed  of  not  re^>eoting  his  arr'nd.  But  he's  now  &r 
beyond  your  reach.  Master  March,  and  there's  little  use 
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in  talking,  like  a  couple  of  women,  of  what  can  no  lonp^ 
be  helped." 

So  Baying,  Deerslayer  turned  away,  like  one  resolved  to 
waste  no  more  woi-ds  on  the  subject,  while  Hutter  pulled 
Harry  by  the  sleeve,  and  led  him  into  the  ark.  There  they 
sat  long  in  private  conference.  In  the  meantime,  the  Indian 
and  his  friend  had  their  secret  consultation  ;  for,  though  it 
wanted  some  three  or  four  hours  to  the  rising  of  the  star, 
tliO  former  could  not  abstain  from  canvassing  his  scheme^ 
uid  from  opening  his  heart  to  the  other.  Judith,  too, 
yielded  to  her  softer  feelings,  and  listened  to  the  whole  of 
Hetty^s  artless  narrative  of  what  occurred  after  she  had 
landed.  The  woods  had  few  terrors  for  either  of  these 
^Is,  educated  as  they  had  been,  and  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  look  out  daily  at  their  rich  expanse,  or  to  wander 
beneath  their  dark  shades;  but  the  elder  sister  felt  that 
she  would  have  hesitated  about  thus  venturing  alone  into  an 
Iroquois  camp.  Concerning  Hist,  Hetty  was  not  very  com- 
municative. She  spoke  of  her  kindness  and  gentleness,  and 
of  the  meeting  in  the  forest ;  but  the  secret  of  Chingachgook 
was  guarded  with  a  shrewdness  and  fidelity  that  many  a 
aharper-witted  girl  might  have  foiled  to  display. 

At  length  the  several  conferences  were  broken  up  by  the 
reappearance  of  Hutter  on  the  platform.  Here  he  assem- 
bled the  whole  party,  and  communicated  as  much  of  his  in- 
tentions as  he  deemed  expedient.  Of  the  arrangement 
made  by  Deerslayer,  to  abandon  the  castle  during  the  night 
and  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark,  he  entirely  approved.  I. 
itauck  him  as  it  had  the  others,  as  the  only  efibctual  means 
•f  escaping  destruction.  Now  that  the  savages  had  turned 
±eir  attention  to  the  construction  of  rafts,  no  doubt  could 
exist  of  their  at  least  making  an  attempt  to  carry  the  build- 
ing, and  the  message  of  the  bloody  sticks  sufficiently  showed 
thdir  confidence  in  their  own  success.  In  short  the  old 
man  viewed  the  night  as  critical,  and  he  called  on  all  to  get 
ready  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  abandon  the  dwellings 
temporarily  at  least,  if  not  forever. 

These  communications  made,  everything  proceeded 
promptly,  nnd  with  intelligence ;  the  castle  was  seoared  Ib 
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die  manner  already  described,  the  oanoes  were  withdrawn 
from  the  dock  and  listened  to  the  ark  by  the  aide  of  the 
other ;  the  few  necessaries  that  had  been  left  in  the  house 
were  transferred  to  the  cabin,  the  fire  was  extingoished,  and 
all  embarked. 

The  yicinity  of  the  hills,  with  their  drapery  of  pines,  had 
the  effect  to  render  nights  that  were  obscure  darker  than 
common  on  the  lake.  As  usual,  however,  a  belt  of  oom- 
parative  light  was  stretched  through  the  centre  of  the  sheet, 
while  it  was  within  the  shadows  of  the  moimtains  that  the 
gloom  rested  most  heavily  on  the  water.  The  island  or 
castle  stood  in  this  belt  of  comparative  light,  but  still  the 
night  was  so  dark  as  to  cover  the  departure  of  the  ark. 
At  the  distance  of  an  observer  on  the  shore,  her  movements 
could  not  be  seen  at  all,  more  particularly  as  a  background 
of  dark  hillnside  filled  up  the  perspective  of  every  view  that 
was  taken  diagonally  or  directly  across  the  water.  The 
prevalent  wind  on  the  lakes  of  that  region  is  west,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  avenues  formed  by  the  mountains,  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  tell  the  true  direction  of  the  currents,  as  they 
often  vary  within  short  distances,  and  brief  differences  of 
time.  This  is  truer  in  light  fluctuating  puffs  of  air  than  in 
steady  breezes ;  though  the  squalls  of  even  the  latter  are 
familiarly  known  to  be  uncertain  and  baffling  in  all  moun- 
tainous regions  and  narrow  waters.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, Hutter  himself  (as  he  shoved  the  ark  frt>m  her  berth 
at  the  side  of  the  platform)  was  at  a  loss  to  pronounce 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  In  common,  this  difficulty  was 
solved  by  the  clouds,  which,  floating  high  above  the  hill- 
tops, as  a  matter  of  coiurse  obeyed  the  currents ;  but  now 
the  whole  vault  of  heaven  seemed  a  mass  of  gloomy  wall. 
Not  an  opening  of  any  sort  was  visible,  and  Ghingachgook 
was  already  trembling  lest  the  non-appearance  of  the  star 
might  prevent  his  betrothed  from  being  punctual  to  her  ap^ 
pointment.  Under  these  circumstances,  Hutter  hoisted  his 
tail,  seemingly  with  the  sole  intention  of  getting  away  from 
the  castle,  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  remain  much  longer 
In  its  vicinity.  The  air  soon  filled  the  cloth,  and  when  the 
scow  was  got  under  command,  and  tne  sail  was  proi)erl7 
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uinuned,  it  was  found  that  the  direction  was  eoutheiij,  in* 
cliiiing  towards  the  eastern  shore.  No  better  course  ofler- 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  the  party,  the  singular  craft  was  suf- 
fered to  skim  the  surface  of  the  water  in  this  direction  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  a  change  in  the  onrrents  of  the  air 
ln>Ye  them  over  towardd  the  camp. 

DofHTslayer  watched  all  the  movements  of  Hutter  and 
Uarrj  wiUi  jealous  attention.  At  first  he  did  not  knor 
A'hether  to  ascribe  the  course  they  held  to  acddent  or  tc 
doeign  ;  but  he  now  ^^^an  to  suspect  the  latter.  Familiai 
as  tlutter  was  with  :he  lake,  it  was  easy  to  deceive  one 
nho  liad  little  practice  on  the  water ;  and  let  his  intentions 
bit  what  they  might,  it  was  evident,  ere  two  hours  had 
elapsed,  that  the  ark  had  got  over  sufficient  space  to  be 
within  a  hundred  rods  of  the  shore,  directly  abreast  of  the 
known  position  of  the  camp.  For  a  consideraUe  time  pre- 
viously to  reaching  this  point,  Hurry,  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Algonquin  language,  had  been  in  dose  confer- 
ence with  the  Indian,  and  the  result  was  now  announced  by 
the  latter  to  Deerslayer,  who  had  been  a  cold,  not  to  say 
distrusted  looker-on  of  all  that  passed. 

^  My  old  isLther  and  my  young  brother,  the  Big  Pine,** 
—  for  so  the  Delaware  had  named  March,  —  ^  want  to  see 
Huron  scalps  at  th^  belts,''  said  Chingachgook  to  his 
friend.  ^  There  is  room  for  some  on  the  girdle  of  the  Ser 
pent,  and  his  people  will  look  for  them  when  he  goes  back 
to  his  village.  Their  eyes  must  not  be  left  long  in  a  fog, 
but  they  must  see  what  they  look  for.  I  know  that  my 
bi  other  has  a  white  hand ;  he  will  not  strike  even  the 
dead.  He  will  wait  for  us ;  when  we  come  back  he  wiD 
not  hide  his  &oe  from  shame  for  his  friend.  The  great 
Rerpent  of  the  Mohicans  must  be  worthy  to  go  on  the  wtt^ 
path  with  Httwkeye.'' 

*^  Aye,  aye,  Sarpent,  I  see  how  it  is ;  that  name's  to  i^cK, 
and  in  time,  I  shall  get  to  be  known  by  it  instead  of  Deer 
slayer ;  well,  if  such  honors  will  come,  the  htunblest  of  m 
all  muse  be  willing  to  abide  by  'em.  As  for  your  looking 
for  scalps,  it  belongs  to  your  gifts,  and  I  see  no  harm  in  it 
Be  marciful,  Sarpent,  howsever ;  be  mardfol,  I  beaeorih  d 
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fan.  It  Burdy  can  So  no  harm  to  a  red-sldn's  honor  to 
■how  a  little  marcy.  As  for  the  old  man,  the  fiither  of  two 
young  women^  who  might  ripen  better  feelings  in  his  heart, 
■od  Harry  Mardi  here,  who,  pine  as  he  is,  mignt  better 
bear  the  fruit  of  a  more  christianized  tree,  as  for  them  two, 
I  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man's  God.  Wasn't 
it  for  the  bloody  sticks^  no  man  should  go  ag'in  the  Mingos 
this  night,  seein'  that  it  would  dishonor  our  fiuth  and  char- 
acters ;  bat  them  that  crave  blood  can't  complain  if  blood  it 
shed  at  their  call.  Still,  Sarpent,  you  can  be  mcardfid. 
Don't  b^;in  your  career  with  the  waUs  of  women  and  the 
cries  of  children.  Bear  yourself  so  that  Hist  will  smile, 
and  not  weep>  when  she  meets  you.  Go,  then ;  and  the 
Mauitou  presarve  you !  " 

^  My  brother  wiU  stay  here  with  the  scow.  Wah  wiU 
soon  be  standing  on  the  shore  waiting,  and  Chingachgook 
must  hasten." 

The  Indian  then  joined  his  two  co-adventnrers,  and  first 
lowering  the  sail,  they  all  three  entered  a  canoe,  and  left 
the  side  of  the  ark.  Neither  Hutter  nor  March  spoke  to 
Deerslayer  concerning  their  object,  or  the  probable  length 
of  their  absence.  All  this  had  been  confided  to  the  Indian, 
who  had  acquitted  himself  of  the  trust  with  characteristic 
brevity.  As  soon  as  the  canoe  was  out  of  sight,  and  that 
occurred  ere  the  paddles  had  given  a  dozen  strokes.  Dew- 
slay^  made  the  best  dispositions  he  could  to  keep  the  ark 
as  nearly  stationary  as  possible  ;  and  then  he  sat  down  in 
the  end  of  the  scow,  to  chew  the  cud  of  his  own  bitter  re- 
flections. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  joined 
by  Judith,  who  sought  every  occasion  to  be  near  him. 
managing  her  attack  on  his  affections  with  the  address  tliat 
was  suggested  by  native  coquetry,  aided  by  no  little  prac- 
tice, but  which  received  much  of  its  most  dangerous  powe** 
^rom  the  touch  of  feeling  that  threw  around  her  manner 
voice,  aoeents,  thoughts,  and  acts,  the  indescribable  witchery 
of  natural  tenderness^  Leaving  the  young  hunter  exposed 
to  these  dangerous  assailants,  it  has  become  oi;r  more 
immediate  business,  to  follow  the  party  in  the  oance  to  the 
fhire* 
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The  controlling  influence  that  led  Hatter  and  Hurry  to 
/epeat  their  experiment  against  the  camp  was  precisely  that 
which  had  induced  the  first  attempt,  a  little  heightened,  per- 
haps, hy  the  desire  of  revenge.  But  neither  of  these  two 
mde  beings,  so  ruthless  in  all  things  that  touched  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  red-man,  though  possessing  veins  of 
human  feeling  on  other  matters,  was  much  actuated  by  any 
other  desire  than  a  heartless  longing  for  profit  Hurry  had 
felt  angered  at  his  sufierings,  when  first  liberated,  it  is  true, 
but  that  emotion  soon  disappeared  in  the  habitual  love  of 
gold,  which  he  sought  with  the  reckless  avidity  of  a  needy 
spendthrift,  rather  than  with  the  ceaseless  longings  of  a 
miser.  lu  short,  the  motive  that  urged  them  both  so  soon 
to  go  against  the  Hurons,  was  an  habitual  contempt  of  their 
enemy,  acting  on  the  unceasing  cupidity  of  prodigality. 
The  additional  chances  of  success,  however,  had  their  plaoe 
in  the  formation  of  the  second  enterprise.  It  was  known 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  warriors  —  perhaps  all  —  were 
encamped  for  the  night  abreast  of  the  casUe,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  scalps  of  helpless  victims  would  be  the  con^ 
sequence.  To  confess  the  truth,  Hutter  in  particular — he 
who  had  just  left  two  daughters  behind  him  —  expected  to 
find  few  besides  women  and  children  in  the  camp.  This 
fact  had  been  but  slightly  alluded  to  in  his  conmiunications 
with  Hurry,  and  with  Chingachgook  it  had  been  kept  en- 
tirely out  of  view.  If  the  Indian  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was 
known  only  to  himsel£ 

Hutter  steered  the  canoe ;  Hurry  had  manfully  taken 
his  post  in  the  bows,  and  Chingachgook  stood  in  the  centre. 
We  say  stood,  for  all  three  were  so  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  species  of  frail  bark,  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
eiect  positions  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness.  The  approadi 
to  the  shore  was  made  with  great  caution,  and  the  landing 
effected  in  safety.  The  three  now  prepared  their  arma> 
and  began  their  tiger-like  approach  upon  the  camp.  The 
Indian  was  on  the  lead,  his  two  companions  tieading  in  his 
footsteps  with  a  stealthy  cautiousness  of  manner  that  ren* 
dered  their  progress  almost  literally  noiseless.  Occasionally 
9  dried  twig  snapped  under  the  heavy  weight  of  the  gigaatii 
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'  Harrj,  or  the  blundering  dumsiness  of  the  old  man  but, 
had  the  Indian  walked  on  air,  his  step  could  not  have 
Reemed  lighter.  The  great  object  was  first  to  discover  the 
position  of  the  fire,  which  was  known  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  whole  encampment  At  length  the  keen  eye  of  Chin- 
gachgook  caught  a  glimpse  of  tliis  important  guide.  It  was 
glimmering  at  a  distance  among  the  trunks  of  trees.  There 
was  no  blaze,  but  merely  a  single  smouldering  brand,  as 
suited  the  hour;  the  savages  usually  retiring  and  rising 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  sun. 

As  soon  as  a  view  was  obtained  of  this  beacon,  the  prog 
ress  of  the  adventurers  became  swifi^r  and  more  certain 
In  a  few  minutes  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  circle  of  little 
huts.  Here  they  stopped  to  survey  their  ground,  and  to 
concert  their  movements.  The  darkness  was  so  deep  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  anything  but  the  glowing 
brand,  the  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees,  and  the  endless 
canopy  of  leaves  that  veUed  the  clouded  heaven.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  a  hut  was  quite  near,  and 
Chingachgook  attempted  to  reconnoitre  its  interior.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Indian  approached  the  place  that  was 
supposed  to  contain  enemies,  resembled  the  wily  advances 
of  the  cat  on  the  bird.  As  he  drew  neai*,  he  stooped  to  his 
hands  and  knees,  for  the  entrance  was  so  low  as  to  require 
this  attitude,  even  as  a  convenience.  Before  trusting  his 
head  inside,  however,  he  listened  long  to  catch  the  breath- 
ing  of  sleepers.  No  sound  was  audible,  and  this  human 
Serpent  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  or  opening,  as 
another  serpent  would  have  peered  in  on  the  nest.  Nothing 
rewarded  the  hazardous  experiment ;  for,  after  feeling  cau- 
tiously with  a  hand,  the  place  was  found  to  be  empty. 

The  Delaware  proceeded  in  the  same  guarded  manner  to 
one  or  two  more  of  the  huts,  finding  all  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. He  then  returned  to  his  companions,  and  Informed 
them  that  the  Hurons  had  deserted  their  camp.  A  little 
further  inquiry  corroborated  this  fact,  and  it  only  remained 
to  retum  to  the  canoe.  The  different  manner  in  which  the 
adventurers  bore  the  disappointment,  is  worthy  of  a  passing 
«mark.     The  chief,  who  had  landed  solely  with  the  hope 
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(yf  acquiring  renown,  stood  statioiiarj,  leaning  ^sinsl  n 
tree,  waiting  the  pleasure  of  his  companions.  lie  was 
mortified,  and  a  little  surprised,  it  is  true ;  but  he  bore  all 
with  dignity,  falling  back  for  support  on  the  sweeter  ex- 
pectations that  still  lay  in  reserve  for  that  evening.  It  was 
true,  he  could  not  now  hope  to  meet  his  mistress  with  the 
proo&  of  bis  daring  and  skill  on  his  person,  but  he  might 
still  hope  to  meet  her ;  and  the  warrior,  who  was  zealouft 
in  the  search,  might  always  liope  to  be  honored*  On  the 
other  hand,  H utter  and  Hurry,  who  had  been  cluefly  in^ti- 
gacod  by  the  basest  of  all  human  motives,  the  thirst  of  gain, 
could  scarce  control  their  feelings.  They  went  prowling 
among  the  huts,  as  if  they  expected  to  find  some  forgotten 
child  or  careless  sleeper;  and  again  and  again  did  they 
vent  their  spite  on  the  insensible  huts,  several  of  which 
were  actually  torn  to  pieces,  and  scattered  abottt  the  (dace. 
Nay,  they  even  quarreled  with  each  other,  and  fierce  re- 
proaches passed  between  them.  It  is  possible  some  senons 
consequences  might  have  occurred,  had  not  the  Delaware 
interfered  to  remind  them  of  the  danger  of  being  so  un- 
guarded, and  of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  ark*  This 
checked  the  dispute,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Uiey  were  pad- 
dling sullenly  back  to  the  spot  where  they  hoped  to  find 
that  vesseL 

It  has  been  said  that  Judith  took  her  place  at  the  side 
of  Deerslayer,  soon  after  the  adventfirers  departed*  For  a 
short  time  the  girl  was  sOent,  and  the  hunter  was  ignorant 
which  of  the  sistors  had  approached  him ;  but  he  soon 
n3cognized  the  rich,  full-spirited  voice  of  the  elder,  as  her 
feelings  escaped  in  words. 

"This  is  a  terrible  life  for  women,  Deerslayer!"  ^ 
ekclaimed.     ^  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  see  an  end  of  1 1 " 

"The  life  is  well  enough,  Judith,"  was  the  answer, 
"  being  pretty  much  as  it  is  used  or  abused.  What  would 
f  Ott  wish  to  see  in  its  place  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  a  thousand  times  happier  to  live  nearer  to 
civilized  beings  —  where  there  are  farms  and  churches,  and 
houses  built  as  it  might  be  by  Christian  hands ;  and  where 
my  sliiep  at  night  would  be  sweet  and  tranquil !     A  dwell 


lug  near  one  of  the  forta  woiuld  be  far  better  ibau  thie  dreary 
place  where  we  live  ! " 

*^  Naj,  Jiidtth,  I  can't  agree  too  lightly  in  the  truth  of 
all  this.  If  forts  are  good  to  keep  off  inimies,  they  some* 
times  hold  iuimies  of  their  own.  I  don't  think  'twould  be 
for  your  good,  or  the  good  of  Hetty,  to  live  near  one  ;  and 
if  I  must  say  what  I  think,  I'm  aafeard  you  are  a  little  too 
near  as  it  is."  Deerslayer  went  on,  in  his  own  steady,  car- 
neat  manner,  for  the  darkness  concealed  the  tints  that  col« 
(Hfid  the  cheeks  <rf  the  girl  almost  to  the  brightness  of  crim« 
son,  while  her  own  great  efforts  suppressed  the  sounds  of  the 
bveathing  thut  nearly  choked  her.  ^'  As  for  &nns,  they  have 
tkeir  uses,  and  there's  them  that  like  to  pass  their  !?yes  on 
'em ;  but  what  comf(»*t  can  a  man  look  for  in  a  clearin',  that 
he  can't  find  in  double  quantities  in  the  forest  ?  If  air,  aad 
room,  and  light,  are  a  little  craved,  the  windrows  and  the 
streams  will  furnish  'em,  or  here  are  the  lakes  for  such  as 
have  bigger  longings  in  that  way ;  but  where  are  you  to 
find  your  shades,  and  lai^hing  springs,  and  leaping  brooks, 
and  vinerable  trees,  a  thousand  years  old,  in  a  clearin'  ? 
You  don't  find  themy  but  you  find  their  disabled  trunks, 
marking  the  'arth  lik«  head-etones  in  a  grave-yard.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  people  who  live  in  such  places  must  be  al- 
ways thinkin'  of  their  own  inds,  and  of  univeisal  decay  ;  and 
that,  too,  not  of  the  decay  Aat  is  brought  about  by  time  and 
oator,'  but  the  decay  that  follows  waste  and  violence.  Then 
as  to  churches,  they  are  good,  I  suppose,  else  wouldn't  good 
nan  uphold  'em*  But  they  are  not  altogether  necessary. 
They  call  'em  the  temples  of  the  Jjord;  but,  Judith,  the 
whole  |arth  is  a  temple  of  the  Lord  to  such  as  have  the  right 
mbid.  Neither  forts  nor  churches  make  peof^  happier  of 
dbemaelves.  Moreover,  all  is  contradiction  in  the  setU^ 
mente^  while  all  is  concord  in  the  woods.  Forts  and 
ehurdbaa  almost  always  go  together,  and  yet  they're  down- 
iight  contradictiona ;  churches  being  for  peace,  and  forts  for 
war.  No,  no  —  give  me  the  strong  places  of  the  wilderness, 
wUel  is  the  trees,  and  the  churches,  too,  which  are  arbors 
iVaed  by  the  hand  of  natur*." 

-^  Woman  ia  not  made  for  scenes  like  these,  Deerslayer . 
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loenes  of  which  we  shall  have  no  end,  as  long  as  thii  war 
lasts.'* 

"  If  you  mean  women  of  white  color,  I  rather  think  jou're 
not  far  from  the  truth,  gal ;  but  as  for  the  females  of  the 
red-men,  such  visitations  are  quite  in  character.  Nothing 
would  make  Hist,  now,  the  bar&;ained  wife  of  yonder  Dela- 
ware,  happier  than  to  know  that  he  is  at  this  moment  prowl- 
iug  around  his  nat'ral  inimies,  striving  after  a  scalp.'' 

^  Surely,  surely,  Deerslayer,  she  cannot  be  a  woman,  and 
not  feel  concern  when  she  thinks  the  man  she  loves  is  in 
danger  I " 

^  She  doesn't  think  of  the  danger,  Judith,  but  of  the 
honor  ;  and  when  the  heart  is  desperately  set  on  such  feel- 
in's,  why  there  is  little  room  to  crowd  in  fear.  Hist  is  a 
kind,  gentle,  laughing,  pleasant  creatnr',  but  she  loves  honor, 
as  well  as  any  Delaware  gal  I  ever  know'd.  She's  to  meet 
the  Sarpent  an  hour  hence,  on  the  p'int  where  Hetty  landed, 
and  no  doubt  she  has  her  anxiety  about  it,  like  any  other 
woman ;  but  she'd  be  aU  the  happier  did  she  know  that 
her  lover  was  at  this  moment  waylaying  a  Mingo  for  his 
scalp." 

^'  If  you  really  believe  this,  Deerslayer,  no  wonder  you  lay 
BO  much  stress  on  gifts.  Certain  am  I,  that  no  white  girl 
could  feel  anything  but  misery  while  she  believed  her  be- 
Ux>thed  in  danger  of  his  life !  Nor  do  I  suppose  even  you, 
unmoved  and  calm  as  you  ever  seem  to  be,  could  be  at  peace 
if  you  believed  your  Hist  in  danger." 

^That's  a  different  matter  —  'tb  altogether  a  differani 
matter,  Judith,  Woman  is  too  weak  and  gentle  to  be  in- 
tended to  run  such  risks,  and  man  must  feel  for  her.  Yes, 
I  rather  think  that's  as  much  red  natur*  as  it's  white.  But 
I  have  no  Hist,  nor  am  I  like  to  ha/e;  for  I  hold  it  wroi^ 
to  mix  colors,  any  way  except  in  friendship  and  sarvices." 

^  In  that  you  are  and  feel  as  a  white  man  should  !  As 
for  Hurry  Harry,  I  do  think  it  would  be  aU  the  same  to 
him  whether  his  wife  were  a  squaw  or  a  governor's  daugln 
ter,  provided  she  was  a  little  comely,  and  could  help  to  keep 
his  craving  stomach  ftdl." 

^You  do  March   injustice,  Judith;  yes,   yoQ  do.     Hm 
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poor  fellow  dotes  on  fouy  and  when  a  man  has  ra'aOj  set 
his  heart  on  sach  a  creator'  it  isn't  a  Mingo,  or  even  a  DeU 
aware  gal,  that'll  be  likely  to  unsettle  his  mind.  You  may 
lanigh  at  soch  men  as  Hurry  and  I,  for  ¥re're  rough  and  un- 
teached  in  the  way  of  books  and  other  knowledge;  but 
we^Te  our  good  p'ints,  as  well  as  our  bad  ones.  An  honest 
heart  is  not  to  be  despised,  gal,  even  though  it  be  not  varsed 
in  all  the  niceties  that  please  the  female  fancy." 

^Jott,  Deerslayerl  And  do  you  —  can  you,  for  an  in* 
itant,  suppose  I  place  you  by  the  side  of  Harry  March  ? 
No,  BO.  I  am  not  so  &r  gone  in  dullness  as  that.  No  one 
—  man  or  woman  —  could  thbdk  of  naming  your  honest 
heart,  manly  nature,  and  dmple  truth,  with  the  boisterous 
selfishness,  greedy  avarice,  and  overbearing  ferocity  of 
Henry  March.  The  very  best  that  can  be  said  of  him,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  name  of  Hurry  Skurry,  which,  if  it  means 
lio  great  harm,  means  no  great  good.  Even  my  &ther,  fol- 
lowing his  feelings  with  the  other,  as  he  is  doing  at  this  mo* 
ment,  well  knows  the  difference  between  you.  Hiis  I  knotty 
for  he  has  said  as  much  to  me,  in  plain  language." 

Judith  was  a  girl  of  quick  sensibilities  and  of  impetuous 
fMings ;  and,  being  under  few  of  the  restraints  that  curtail 
tlie  manifestations  of  maiden  emoticms  among  those  who  are 
educated  in  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  she  sometimes  betrayed 
die  latter  with  a  feeling  that  was  so  purely  natural  as  to 
{dace  it  as  fiir  above  the  wiles  of  coquetry  as  it  was  superior 
to  its  heartlessness.  She  had  now  even  taken  one  of  the 
hard  hands  of  the  hunter  and  pressed  it  between  both  her 
own,  with  a  warmth  and  earnestness  that  proved  how  smcere 
was  her  language.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  she  was 
cheeked  by  the  very  excess  of  her  feelings,  since  the  same 
power  might  have  urged  her  on  to  avow  aU  that  her  fether 
had  said  —  the  old  man  not  having  been  satisfied  with  mak- 
ing a  comparison  fevorable  to  Deerslayer,  as  between  the 
fanxrter  and  Hurry,  but  having  actually,  in  his  blunt  rough 
way,  briefly  advised  his  daughter  to  cast  off  the  latter  en* 
tiiely,  and  to  think  of  the  former  1»  a  husband.  Judith 
would  not  willingly  have  said  this  to  any  other  man,  but 
tJwre  WAS  so  mndi  confidence  awakened  by  the  gnileleis 
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limplicitj  of  Deerslajer,  that  one  of  her  iiature  found  it  a 
constant  temptation  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  habit.  She 
trent  no  further,  however,  inunediately  relinquishmg  the 
hand,  and  falling  back  on  a  reserve  that  was  more  suited  to 
her  sex,  and,  indeed,  to  her  natural  modestj. 

^Thank'ee,  Judith,  thank'ee  with  all  my  heart,"  returned 
the  hunter,  whose  humility  prevented  him  from  placing  any 
flattering  interpretation  on  either  the  conduct  or  the  kui- 
guago  of  the  girl.  *^  Thank'ee  as  much  as  if  it  was  all  tme. 
Harry's  sightly  —  yes,  he's  as  sightly  as  the  tallest  pine  d 
these  mountains,  and  the  Sarpent  has  named  him  aocord« 
ingly;  howsever,  some  fancy  good  looks,  and  some  fimoy 
good  conduct,  only.  Hurry  has  one  advantage,  and  it  de- 
pends on  himself  whether  he'll  have  t'other  or — Harkl 
that's  your  fiither's  voice,  gal,  and  he  speaks  like  a  man 
who's  riled  at  something." 

^  Grod  save  us  from  any  more  of  these  horrible  scenes  I " 
exclaimed  Judith,  bending  her  &ce  to  her  knees,  and  en* 
deavoring  to  exclude  the  discordant  sounds,  by  applying  her 
hands  to  her  ears.     ^  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  no  fiither  I " 

This  was  bitterly  said,  and  the  repinings  which  extorted 
the  words  were  bitterly  felt.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
might  next  have  escaped  her  had  not  a  gentle,  low  voice 
spoken  at  her  elbow. 

^  Judith,  I  ought  to  have  read  a  chapter  to  fitther  and 
Hurry  !  "  said  the  innocent  but  terrified  speaker,  ^  and  ik€U 
would  have  kept  them  from  going  again  on  such  an  errand* 
Do  you  call  to  them,  Deerslayer,  and  tell  them  I  want  them, 
and  that  it  will  be  good  for  them  both  if  they'll  return  and 
hearken  to  my  words." 

^^Ah's  me!  —  poor  Hetty,  you  little  know  the  cravin'i 
for  goH  and  revenge,  if  you  believe  they  are  so  easily  turned 
aside  from  their  longin's  I  But  this  is  an  unconunon  busl- 
i«e6s  in  more  ways  than  one,  Judith !  I  hear  your  fother 
and  Hurry  growling  like  bears,  and  yet  no  noise  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  the  young  chie£  There's  an  ind  of  secre^^^ 
and  yet  his  whoop,  which  ought  to  ring  in  the  mountaina, 
Booordin'  to  i-ule  in  such  sarcumstances,  is  silent  1 "  " 

^  Justice  may  have  alighted  on  him,  and  his  death  havt 
lavod  ihii  lives  of  the  innocent" 
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^  Not  it  — *not  it  — >  the  Sarpent  is  not  tlie  one  ta  tnflbr  if 
l4af#  to  be  the  hiw.  Sartiniy  there  has  been  no  onset,  mi 
*tb  most  likely  that  the  camp's  deserted,  and  the  men  are 
3oming  back  disappointed.  That  accounts  for  the  growls  of 
Hurrj  and  the  silence  of  the  Sarpent." 

Just  at  this  instant  a  fiadl  of  a  paddle  was  heard  in  the 
oanoe,  lor  vexation  made  March  reckless.  Deerslajor  feH 
oonvinoed  that  his  conjecture  was  true.  The  saU  beiBg 
down,  the  ark  had  not  drifted  far ;  and  ere  many  minutes  he 
heard  Chingachgcok,  in  a  low,  quiet  tone,  directing  Hutter 
how  to  steer  in  order  to  reach  it.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  the  £eu^  the  canoe  touched  the  scow,  and  the  adven* 
tnrers  entered  the  latter.  Neither  Hutter  nor  Hurry  spoke 
of  what  had  occurred.  But  the  Delaware,  in  passing  his 
friend,  merely  uttered  the  words  ^  fire's  out,"  which,  if  not 
literally  true,  sufficiently  explained  the  truth  to  his  listener. 

It  was  now  a  question  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered.  A 
short  surly  conference  was  held,  when  Hutter  decided  that 
the  wisest  way  would  be  to  keep  in  motion  as  the  means 
most  likely  to  defeat  any  attempt  at  a  surprise  —  announo- 
mg  his  own  and  March's  intention  to  requite  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  sleep  during  their  captivity,  by  lying  down.  As 
the  air  still  baffled  and  continued  light,  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  sail  before  it,  let  it  come  in  what  direction  it  might, 
so  long  as  it  did  not  blow  the  ark  upon  the  strand,  lliis 
point  settled,  the  released  prisoners  helped  to  hoist  the  siul, 
wd  they  threw  themselves  on  two  of  the  pallets,  leaving 
Deerslayer  and  his  friend  to  look  after  the  movements  of 
the  craft.  As  neither  of  the  latter  was  disposed  to  sleep,  on 
account  of  the  appointment  with  Hist,  this  arrangement  was 
acceptable  to  all  parties.  That  Judith  and  Hetty  remamed 
up  also,  in  no  mannei  impaired  the  agreeable  features  of  this 
change. 

^or  some  time  the  scow  rather  drift^ed  than  sailed  along 
the  western  shore,  following  a  light  southerly  current  of  the 
Jr.  The  progress  was  slow — not  exceeding  a  couple  of 
miles  in  the  hour  —  but  the  two  men  perceived  that  it  was 
not  only  carrying  them  towards  the  point  thej  desired  to 
reach,  Imt  at  a  rate  that  was  quite  as  &st  as  the  hour  yet 
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rendered  necessary.  Bat  Htde  wm  said  tbe  while  eren  hf 
tfie  girls ;  and  that  little  had  more  reference  to  the  rescue 
ef  Hist  than  to  any  other  subject  The  Indian  was  cahn  to 
the  eye,  but  as  minute  after  minate  passed  his  feelings  be- 
came more  and  more  exctted,  nntil  they  reached  a  state  that 
might  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  even  the  most  exacting 
mistress;  Deerslayer  kept  the  craffc  as  much  in  the  bays  as 
was  prudent^  fi>r  the  double  purpose  of  sailing  within  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  and  of  detecting  any  signs  of  an  en* 
campment  diey  might  pass  on  the  shore.  In  tibis  masmer 
they  doubled  one  low  point,  and  were  already  in  tlie  bay 
that  was  terminated  north  by  the  goal  at  which  they  aimed. 
The  latter  was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  when  Chin* 
gachgook  came  silently  to  the  side  of  his  friend  and  pointed 
to  a  place  directly  ahead.  A  small  fire  was  glinmiering  just 
within  the  verge  of  the  bushes  that  lined  the  ^lore  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  point  —  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  In- 
dians had  suddenly  removed  their  camp  to  the  very  plao% 
or  at  least  the  very  projeotioii  of  land  where  Hint  \Ja  fivwi 
dMn  tbe  randaivoiial 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

•  ]  hMur  thee  Ubbliog  to  the  file 
Of  simshine  aod  of  flowers, 
B«t  unto  me  thon  <briiig*iit  •  tele 
OfTkkHiaryboiin." 

W0RD8WOBTH, 

Thk  diaeovery  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  }«rece(liiig 
ehftpter  was  <tf  great  moment  in  the  eyes  of  Deorslajer  and 
h]«  frigid.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  danger,  almost 
tlie  certainty,  that  Hutter  and  Hurry  would  make  a  fresh 
atteji4>t  on  this  camp  should  they  awake  and  ascertain  its 
position.  Then  there  was  the  increased  risk  of  landing  to 
bring  off  Hist ;  and  there  were  the  general  uncertainty  ani 
additional  hazards  that  must  follow  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  enemies  had  begun  to  change  their  positions.  As 
the  Delaware  was  aware  that  the  hour  was  near  when  he 
ought  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous,  he  no  longer  thought  of 
trophies  torn  from  his  foes ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  his  associate  was  to  permit  the  two 
others  to  sleep  on,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  execution  of 
their  plans  by  substituting  some  of  their  own.  The  ark 
moved  slowly,  and  it  would  have  taken  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
houi  to  reach  the  point,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  go- 
ing ;  thus  affording  time  for  a  little  forethought.  The  Indi- 
ans, in  the  wish  to  conceid  their  fire  from  those  who  were 
bought  to  be  stOl  in  the  castle,  had  placed  it  so  near  the 
southern  side  of  the  point  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  shut  it  in  by  the  bushes,  though  Deerslayer  varied  the 
direction  of  the  scow,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  that  object. 

^  There's  one  advantage,  Juditli,  in  finding  that  fire  so 
Dear  the  water,"  he  said,  while  executing  these  little  ma- 
iosuvres ;  ^  since  it  shows  the  Miugos  believe  we  aio  in  the 
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hut,  and  our  coming  on  'em  from  this  quarter  will  be  an  on- 
looked-for  event.  But  'tis  lucky  Harry  March  and  yom 
fiither  are  asleep,  else  we  should  have  'em  prowling  aften 
scalps  ag'in.  Ha !  there  —  the  bushes  are  beginning  to  shut 
m  the  fire  —  and  now  it  can't  be  seen  at  aU ! " 

Deerslayei  waited  a  little  to  make  certain  that  he  had  at 
last  gained  the  desired  position,  when  he  gave  the  signal 
fligreed  on,  and  Chingachgook  let  go  the  grapnel  and  low* 
eied  the  sail. 

The  situation  in  which  the  ark  now  lay  had  its  advan- 
tages and  its  disadvantages.  The  fire  had  been  hid  by  sheer- 
ing towards  the  shore,  and  the  latter  was  nearer,  perhaps 
than  was  desirable.  Still,  the  water  was  known  to  be  very 
deep  further  off  in  the  lake,  and  aiichoring  in  deep  water, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  party  was  placed,  was 
to  be  avoided,  if  possible.  It  was  also  believed  no  raft 
could  be  within  miles ;  and,  though  the  trees  in  the  darkness 
appeared  almost  to  overhang  the  scow,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  get  off  to  her  without  rising  a  boat.  The  intense  darkness 
that  prevailed  so  close  in  with  the  forest,  too,  served  as  an 
effectual  screen  ;  and  so  long  as  care  was  had  not  to  make  a 
noise,  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  being  detected.  All 
these  things  Deerslayer  pointed  out  to  Judith,  instructing  her 
as  to  the  course  she  was  to  follow  in  the  event  of  an  alarm ; 
for  it  was  thought  to  the  last  degree  iuexi>edient  to  arouse 
the  sleepers,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  greatest  emergency 

^  And  now,  Judith,  as  we  understand  one  another,  it  ii 
time  the  Sarpent  and  I  had  taken  to  the  canoe,"  the  hunter 
ooncluded.  ^The  star  has  not  risen  yet,  it's  true,  but  it 
won  mi^tt ;  though  none  of  us  are  likely  to  be  any  the  wiser 
ILr  it  to-night,  on  account  of  the  clouds.  Howsever,  Hist 
has  a  ready  mind,  and  she's  one  of  them  that  doesn't  always 
need  to  have  a  thing  afore  her  to  see  it  I'U  warrant  you 
■hell  not  be  either  two  minutes  or  two  feet  out  of  the  way, 
anless  them  jealous  vagabonds,  the  Mingos,  have  taken  the 
alarm  and  put  her  as  a  stool^y^eon  to  catch  us ;  or  ha,re 
hid  her  away,  in  order  to  prepare  her  mind  for  a  Huron  in* 
•lead  of  a  Mohican  husband." 

^  Deeidayer,"  interrupted  the  girl,  earnestly  ;  ^  this  if  a 
nuMt  dangerous  service ;  why  do  yon  go  on  it  ut  all  ?  ** 
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^  Anan  !  Why  you  know,  gal,  we  go  to  bring  off  Hist) 
Uie  Sarpent's  betrothed  —  the  maid  he  means  to  marry,  m 
Boon  as  we  get  back  to  the  tribe.'' 

^  That  is  all  right  for  the  Indian  —  bnt  you  do  not  mean 
to  marry  Hist  — you  are  not  betrothed,  and  why  shoold  two 
riak  their  lives  and  liberties,  to  do  that  which  one  can  jutt 
as  well  perform  ?  " 

"  Ah !  —  now  I  understand  you,  Judith  —  yes,  now  I  be- 
gin to  take  the  idee.  You  think  as  Hist  is  the  Sarpent's 
betrothed,  as  they  call  it,  and  not  mine,  it's  altogether  his 
afi&ir ;  and  as  one  man  can  paddle  a  canoe,  he  ought  to  be 
left  to  go  after  his  gal  alone !  Bnt  you  forget  this  is  our 
arr'nd  here,  on  the  lake,  and  it  would  not  tell  well  to  forget 
an  arr'nd  just  at  the  pinch.  Then,  if  love  does  count  for 
90  much  with  some  people,  particularly  with  young  women, 
friendship  counts  for  something,  too,  with  other  soma  I  dare 
to  say,  the  Delaware  can  paddle  a  canoe  by  himself,  and  can 
bring  off  Hist  by  himself,  and  perhaps  he  would  like  that 
quite  as  well  as  to  have  me  with  him ;  but  he  couldn't  sar- 
cumvent  sarcumventions,  or  stir  up  an  ambushment,  or  fight 
with  the  savages,  and  get  his  sweetheart  at  the  same  time, 
as  well  by  himself  as  if  he  had  a  fri'nd  with  him,  to  depend 
on,  even  if  that  fri'nd  is  no  better  than  myself.  No  —  no 
—  Judith,  you  wouldn't  desart  one  that  counted  on  yoUy 
at  such  a  moment,  and  you  can't,  in  reason,  expect  me  to 
doit" 

"  I  fear  —  I  believe  you  are  right,  Deerslayer ;  yet  I  wish 
you  were  not  to  go  !  Promise  me  one  thing,  at  least,  and 
ihat  is,  not  to  trust  yourself  among  the  savages,  or  to  do 
anything  more  than  to  save  the  girl.  That  vnll  be  enough 
for  once,  and  with  that  you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

^  Lord  bless  you  I  gal ;  one  would  think  it  was  Hett} 
that's  talking,  and  not  the  quick-witted  and  wonderful  Judith 
Hutter !  But  fright  makes  the  wise  silly,  and  the  strong 
weak.  Tes,  IVd  seen  proofs  of  that,  time  and  ag'in  I  Well, 
it's  kind  and  sofb-hearted  in  you,  Judith,  to  feel  this  consam 
for  a  fellow  creatur',  and  I  shall  always  say  that  you  are 
kind  and  of  true  feelin's,  ler  them  that  iuvy  your  good  \cwikh 
tell  as  many  idle  stories  of  you  as  they  may." 
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^Deerslayer!''  hastily  said  the  girl,  mterrupting  him, 
though  nearly  choked  by  her  emotions,  ^^  do  yoa  believe  all 
you  hear  about  a  poor  motherless  girl  ?  Ib  Uic  foul  tongue 
of  Hurry  Harry  to  blast  my  life  ?  " 

''*Not  it,  Judith  —  not  it  I've  told  Hurry  it  wasn^t  itiui- 
lul  to  backbite  them  he  couldn't  win  by  GEiir  means;  and 
that  even  an  Indian  is  always  tender,  touching  a  you9g 
woman's  good  name." 

<^  If  I  had  a  brother,  he  wouldn't  dare  to  do  it  I "  ex* 
daimed  Judith,  her  eyes  flashing  fire.  *'But,  finding  mo 
without  any  protector  but  an  old  man,  whose  ears  are  get- 
ting to  be  as  dull  as  his  feelings,  he  has  his  way  as  he 
pleases." 

^'  Not  exactly  that,  Judith ;  no,  not  exactly  that,  neither ! 
No  man,  brother  or  stranger,  would  stand  by  and  see  as  £iir 
A  gal  as  yourself  hunted  down,  without  saying  a  word  in  her 
behal£  Hurry's  in  'amest  in  wanting  to  make  you  his  wife, 
and  the  little  he  does  let  out  ag'in  you,  comes  more  from 
jealousy,  like,  than  from  anything  else.  Smile  on  him  when 
he  awakes,  and  squeeze  his  hand  only  half  as  hard  as  you 
squeezed  mine  a  bit  ago,  and  my  life  on  it,  the  poor  fellow 
win  forget  everything  but  your  comeliness.  Hot  words 
don't  always  come  from  the  heart,  but  oftener  from  the 
stomach,  than  anywhere  else.  Try  him,  Judith,  when  he 
wakes,  and  see  the  vartue  of  a  smil&" 

Deerslayer  laughed,  in  his  own  manner,  as  he  concluded, 
and  then  he  intimated  to  the  patient4ooking,  but  really  im- 
|)atient  Chingachgook,  his  readiness  to  proceed.  A&  the 
young  man  entered  the  canoe,  the  girl  stood  inuaovable  as 
stone,  lost  in  the  nmsings  that  the  language  and  manner  of 
th«^  other  were  likely  to  produce.  The  simplicity  of  the 
huiiter  had  completely  put  her  at  hxjlt ;  for,  in  her  narrow 
•pliere,  Judith  was  an  expert  manager  of  the  other  sex ; 
though  in  the  present  instance  she  was  £u*  more  actuated  by 
Impulses,  in  all  she  had  said  and  done,  than  by  calculation. 
We  shall  not  deny  that  some  of  Judith's  reflections  were 
bitter,  though  the  sequel  of  the  tale  must  be  referred  to,  in 
order  to  explain  how  merited  or  how  keen  w^re  her  suffiw 
Inga. 
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ChingachgDok  and  his  pale-face  friend  set  forth  on  theb 
tazardouB  and  delicate  erterprise  with  a  coolness  and 
method  that  woiJd  have  done  credit  to  men  who  were  on 
their  twentieth  instead  of  being  on  their  first  .war-path. 
Aa  su  ted  his  relation  to  the  pretty  fugitive  in  whose  ser- 
?ioe  thev  were  engaged,  the  Lidian  took  his  place  in  the 
head  of  the  canoe,  while  Deerslajer  guided  its  movemente 
ir  iJb'e  sl^n?*  By  this  arrangement,  the  former  would  bf 
iLe  first  to  land,  and  of  course  the  first  to  meet  his  mL»* 
tress.  The  latter  had  taken  his  post  without  comment,  but 
in  secret  influenced  bj  the  reflection  that  one  who  had  so 
much  at  stake  as  the  Indian,  might  not  possibly  guide  the 
canoe  with  the  same  steadiness  and  intelligence  as  another 
who  had  more  command  of  his  feelings.  From  the  instant 
they  left  the  side  of  the  ark,  the  movements  of  the  two 
adventurers  were  like  the  manoeuvres  of  highly-drilled  sol- 
diers, who  for  the  first  time  were  called  on  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field  As  yet,  Chingachgook  had  never  fired 
a. shot  in  anger,  and  the  debiU  of  his  companion  in  warfare 
18  known  to  the  reader.  It  is  true,  the  Indian  had  been 
hanging  about  his  enemy's  camp  for  a  few  hours,  on  his 
first  arrival,  and  he  had  even  once  entered  it,  as  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  but  no  consequences  had  followed  either 
experiment.  Now,  it  was  certain  that  an  important  result 
was  to  be  effected,  or  a  mortifying*  &ilure  was  to  ensue. 
The  rescue,  or  the  continued  captivity  of  Hist,  depended 
on  the  enterprise.  In  a  word,  it  was  virtually  the  maiden 
expedition  of  these  two  ambitious  young  forest  soldiers; 
and  while  one  of  them  set  forth,  impelled  by  sentiments 
that  usually  carry  men  so  £ax,  both  had  all  their  feelings 
nS  pride  and  manhood  enlisced  in  their  success. 

Instead  of  steering  in  a  direct  line  to  the  point,  then 
distant  from  the  ark  less  than  quarter  of  a  mile,  Deer&Liycr 
laid  the  head  of  his  canoe  diagonally  towards  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  position  fiom  which 
he  might  approach  the  shore,  having  his  enemies  in  his 
front  only.  The  spot  where  Hetty  had  landed,  and  where 
Hist  had  promised  to  meet  them,  moreover,  was  on  the 
vpper  side  of  the  projection,  rather  than  on  the  lower 
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and  to  reach  it,  would  have  required  the  adveuturers  to 
double  nearly  the  whole  point,  close  in  with  the  shore,  hsA 
not  this  preliminary  step  been  taken.  So  well  was  the 
necessity •  for  this  measure  understood,  that  Chingachgook 
quietly  paddled  on,  although  it  was  adopted  without  con- 
rszitlng  him,  and  apparently  was  taking  him  in  a  direction 
nearly  opposite  to  that  one  might  think  he  most  wished  to 
go.  A  few  minutes  sufficed,  however,  to  carry  the  canoe 
the  necessary  distance,  when  both  the  young  men  ceased 
paddling,  as  it  were  by  instinctive  consent,  and  the  boat 
became  stationary. 

The  darkness  increased  rather  than  diminished,  but  it 
was  still  possible,  from  the  place  where  the  adventurers 
lay,  to  distinguish  the  outlines  of  mountains.  In  vun  did 
the  Delaware  turn  his  head  eastward,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  promised  star ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  broke 
a  little  near  the  horizon  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  the 
curtain  continued  so  far  drawn  as  effectually  to  conceal  all 
behind  it.  In  front,  as  was  known  by  the  formation  of 
land  above  and  behind  it,  lay  the  point,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  thousand  feet  No  signs  of  the  castle  could  be 
seen,  nor  could  any  movement  in  that  quarter  of  the  lake 
reach  the  ear.  The  latter  circumstance  might  have  been 
equally  owing  to  the  distance,  which  was  several  miles,  or 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  was  in  motion.  As  for  the  ark, 
though  scarcely  further  from  the  canoe  than  the  point,  it 
lay  so  completely  buried  in  the  shadows  of  the  shore  that 
it  would  not  have  been  visible  even  had  there  been  manj 
degrees  more  of  light  than  actually  existed. 

The  adventurers  now  held  a  conference  in  low  Yoioos, 
consulting  together,  as  to  the  probable  tmie.  Deerslayer 
diOTight  it  wanted  yet  some  minutes  to  the  rising  of  the 
itii:',  while  the  impatience  of  the  chief  caused  him  to  fancy 
the  night  further  advanced,  and  to  believe  that  his  be- 
trothed was  already  waiting  his  appearance  on  the  shore. 
As  might  have  beeh  expected,  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
prevailed,  and  his  friend  disposed  himself  to  steer  for  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  utmost  skill  and  precaution  now 
became  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  canoe.     Th« 
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^Middles  were  lilted  and  reiurned  to  the  water  in  a  noiseleM 
inanner ;  and  i^hen  within  a  hundred  jards  of  the  beach, 
Ghingachgook  took  in  his  altogether,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  rifle  in  its  stead.  As  they  got  still  more  within  the 
belt  of  darkness  that  girded  the  woods,  it  was  seen  thai 
they  were  steering  too  fiu*  north,  and  the  coarse  was  altered 
accordingly.  The  canoe  now  seemed  to  move  by  instinct, 
so  cantioas  and  deliberate  were  all  its  motions.  Still  it 
oontiuued  to  advance,  until  its  bows  grated  on  the  gravel 
of  the  beach,  at  the  precise  spot  where  Hetty  had  landed, 
and  whence  her  voice  had  issued  the  previous  night  as  th« 
ark  was  passing.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  narrow  strand, 
but  bushes  fringed  the  woods,  and  in  most  places  overhung 
the  water. 

Ghingachgook  stepped  upon  the  beach,  and  cautiouslj 
examined  it,  for  some  distance,  on  each  side  of  the  canoe. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  was  often  obliged  to  wade  to  his 
knees  in  the  lake.  No  Hist  rewarded  his  search.  When 
he  returned,  he  found  his  friend  also  on  the  shore.  Thej 
next  conferred  in  whispers,  the  Indian  apprehending  that 
they  must  have  mistaken  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Deer- 
ilayer  thought  it  was  probable  they  had  mistaken  the  hour. 
While  he  was  yet  speaking,  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the 
Delaware,  caused  him  to  turn  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake,  and  pointed  towards  the  summits  of  the  eastern 
mountains.  The  douds  had  broken  a  little,  apparently  be- 
hind rather  than  above  the  hills,  and  the  selected  star  was 
glittering  among  the  branches  of  a  pine.  This  was  every 
way  a  flattering  omen,  and  the  young  men  leaned  on  dieir 
rifles,  listening  intently  for  the  sound  of  approaching  foot* 
steps.  Voices  they  often  heard,  and  mingled  with  them 
were  the  suppressed  cries  of  children,  and  the  low  but 
vweet  laugh  of  Indian  women.  As  the  native  Americans 
»re  habitually  cautious,  and  seldom  break  out  in  loud  oon- 
\er8ation,  the  adventurers  knew  by  these  facts  that  they 
must  be  very  near  the  encampment  -  It  was  easy  to  per 
ceive  that  there  was  a  fire  within  the  woods,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  were 
Vuminated,  but  it  waa  -lot  possible,  where  they  stood,  to 
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ascertain  exactly  ho7  near  it  was  to  thepiselves.  popo  or 
twice  it  seemed  as  if  stragglers  from  around  the  fire  wew 
approaching  the  place  of  rendezvous;  but  these  sounds  were 
either  altogether  illusion,  or  those  who  bad  drawn  near 
returned  again  without  coming  to  the  shore.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  was  passed  in  this  state  of  intense  expectation  and 
anxiety,  when  Deerslayer  proposed  that  they  should  cii*cle 
the  p:]nt  in  the  canoe  ;  and  by  getting  a  position  close  in, 
where  the  camp  could  be  seen,  reconnoitre  the  Indians, 
and  thus  enable  themselves  to  form  some  plausible  conjec- 
tures for  the  non-rappearance  of  Hist  The  Delaware, 
however,  resolutely  refiised  to  quit  the  spot,  plausibly 
enough  offering  as  a  reason,  the  disappointment  of  the  girl, 
should  she  arrive  in  his  absence.  Deerslayer  felt  for  his 
friend's  concern,  and  offered  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
point  by  himself,  leaving  the  latter  concealed  in  the  bushes 
to  await  the  occurrence  of  any  fortunate  event  that  might 
favor  his  views.  With  this  understanding,  then,  the  parties 
separated. 

As  soon  as  Deerslayer  was  at  his  post  again,  in  Jie  stem 
of  the  canoe,  he  left  the  shore  with  the  same  precautions, 
and  in  the  same  noiseless  manner  as  he  approached  it  Qo 
this  occasion  he  did  not  go  &r  from  the  land,  the  bushes  af- 
fording a  sufficient  cover,  by  keeping  as  close  in  as  possible. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  devise  any  means 
more  favorable  to  reconnoitering  round  an  Indian  campi 
than  those  afforded  by  the  actual  state  of  things.  The 
formation  of  the  point  permitted  the  place  to  be  circled  on 
three  of  its  sides,  and  the  progress  of  the  boat  was  ao 
noiseless  as  to  remove  any  apprehensions  from  an  alarm 
tlirough  sound.  The  most  practiced  and  guarded  foot 
night  stir  a  bunch  of  leaves  or  snap  a  dried  stick  in  the 
dark,  but  a  bark  canoe  could  be  made  to  float  over  the 
surface  of  smooth  water,  almost  with  the  instinctive  readi- 
ness, and  certainly  with  the  noiseless  movements,  of  an 
aquatic  bird. 

Deerslayer  had  got  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  camp  and 
the  ark,  before  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fire.  This  caoM 
apon  him  suddenly,  and  a  little  unexpectedly,  at  Gr^t  ca-a^** 


iQg  an  al^nHy  lest  he  had  incautiously  veutured  witliin  the 
circle  of  light  it  oast  Bat,  perceiving  at  a  second  glance 
that  he  was  certainly  safb  from  detection,  so  long  aa  tbe 
Indians  kept  near  the  centre  of  the  illumination,  he  brought 
the  canoe  to  a  state  of  rest,  in  the  most  ^vorable  position 
he  could  find,  and  commenced  his  observations. 

We  have  written  much,  but  in  vain,  concerning  thii 
extraordinary  being,  if  the  reader  requires  now  to  be  told), 
that,  untutored  as  he  was  iu  the  learning  of  the  world,  and 
simple  as  he  ever  showed  himself  to  be  in  all  matters 
touching  the  subtleties  of  conventional  taste,  he  .was  a  man 
of  stiong,  native,  poetical  feeling.  He  loved  the  woods  foi 
their  freshness,  their  sublime  solitudes,  their  vastness,  and 
the  impress  that  they  everywhere  bore  of  the  divine  hand 
of  their  Creator.  He  rarely  moved  through  them  without 
pausing  to  dwell  on  some  peculiar  beauty  that  gave  him 
pleasure,  though  seldom  attempting  to  investigate  the 
causes ;  and  never  did  a  day  pass  without  his  communing 
in  spirit,  and  this,  too,  without  the  aid  of  forms  or  language, 
with  the  infinite  Source  of  all  he  saw,  felt,  and  beheld. 
Thus  constituted  in  a  moral  sense,  and  of  a  steadiness  that 
no  danger  could  appall  or  any  crisis  disturb,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  hunter  felt  a  pleasure  at  looking  on  the 
scene  he  now  beheld,  that  momentarily  caused  him  to  for- 
get  the  object  of  his  visit.  This  will  more  fully  appear 
when  we  describe  it. 

The  canoe  lay  in  front  of  a  natural  vista,  not  only 
through  the  bushes  that  lined  the  shore  but  of  the  trees 
also,  that  afibrded  a  clear  view  of  the  camp.  It  was  by 
means  of  this  same  opening  that  the  light  had  been  first 
seen  from  the  ark.  In  consequence  of  their  recent  change 
of  ground,  the  Indians  had  not  yet  retired  to  their  huts,  but 
had  been  delayed  by  their  preparations,  which  included 
lodging  as  well  as  food.  A  large  fire  had  been  made,  as 
much  to  answer  the  purpose  of  torches,  as  for  the  use  of 
their  simple  cookery  ;  and  at  this  precise  moment  it  was 
blazing  high  and  bright,  having  recently  received  a  large 
supply  of  dried  brush.  The  effect  was  to  iUum'nate  the 
srches  of  the  forest,  and  to  render  the  whole  area  xcnpia^ 
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by  the  camp  as  light  as  if  hundreds  of  tapers  were  bun.- 
iDg.  Most  of  the  toil  had  ceased,  and  even  the  hungriest 
diild  had  satisfied  its  appetite.  In  a  word,  the  time  was 
tiiat  moment  of  relaxation  and  general  indolence  which  is 
«pt  to  succeed  a  hearty  meal,  and  when  the  labors  of  the 
^^j  have  ended.  The  hunters  and  the  fishermen  haJ  been 
e,|ually  successful ;  and  food,  that  one  great  requisite  of 
savage  life,  being  abundant,  every  other  care  appeared  to 
have  subsided  in  the  sense  of  enjoyment  dependent  on  this 
aH-important  fact. 

Deerslayer  saw  at  a  glance  that  many  of  the  warriors 
were  absent.  His  acquaintance,  Rivenoak,  however,  was 
present,  being  seated  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture  that 
Salvator  Rosa  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  his  swarthy 
features  illuminated  as  much  by  pleasure  as  by  the  torch- 
like Hame,  while  he  showed  another  of  the  tribe  one  of  the 
elephants  that  had  caused  so  much  sensation  among  his  peo- 
ple. A  boy  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  in  dull  curios- 
ity, completing  the  group.  More  in  the  background,  eight 
or  ten  warriors  lay  half  recumbent  on  t!ie  ground,  or  sat 
Tith  their  backs  inclining  against  trees,  so  many  types  of 
indolent  repose.  Their  arms  were  near  them,  sometimes 
leaning  against  the  same  trees  as  themselves,  or  were  lying 
across  their  bodies,  in  careless  preparation.  But  the  group 
that  most  attracted  the  attention  of  Deerslayer  was  that 
composed  of  the  women  and  children.  All  the  females  ap- 
peared to  be  collected  together,  and,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  their  young  were  near  them.  The  former  laughed 
and  chatted  in  their  rebuked  and  quiet  manner,  though  one 
who  knew  the  habits  of  the  people  might  have  detected  that 
everything  was  not  going  on  m  its  usual  train.  Most  of  the 
youiig  women  seemed  to  be  light-hearted  enough  ;  but  one 
dd  hag  was  seated  apart,  with  a  watchful,  soured  aspect, 
which  the  hunter  at  once  knew  betokened  that  some  duty 
)f  an  unpleasant  character  had  been  assigned  her  by  the 
shiefs.  What  that  duty  was  he  had  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  he  felt  satisfied  it  must  be,  in  some  measure,  connected 
irith  her  own  sex,  the  aged  among  the  women  generUlj 
oeii:g  chosen  for  such  ofiioes,  and  no  other. 
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As  a  matter  of  course  Deerslayer  looked  eagerly  and 
uiziouslj  for  the  form  of  Hist.  She  was  nowhere  viiible, 
though  the  light  penetrated  to  considerable  distances  in  all 
directions  around  the  fire.  Once  or  twice  he  started,  as  he 
tl;ought  he  recognized  her  laugh;  but  his  ears  were  de- 
ceived by  the  soft  melody  that  is  so  common  to  the  Indian 
ft^male  voice.  At  length  the  old  woman  spoke  loud  and 
angrily,  and  then  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  or  two  dark 
figures,  in  the  background  of  trees,  which  turned  as  if 
obedient  to  the  rebuke,  and  walked  more  within  the  ciide 
of  the  light  A  young  warrior's  form  first  came  fairly  into 
view;  then  followed  two  youthful  females,  one  of  whom 
proved  to  be  the  Delaware  girl.  Deerslayer  now  compre- 
hended it  all.  Hist  was  watched,  possibly  by  her  young 
companion,  certainly  by  the  old  woman.  The  youth  was 
probably  some  suitor  of  either  her  or  her  companion ;  but 
even  his  discretion  was  distrusted  ander  the  influence  of 
his  admiration.  The  known  vicinity  of  those  who  might 
be  supposed  to  be  her  firierds,  and  the  arrival  of  a  strange 
red-man  on  the  lake,  had  induced  more  than  the  usual  care, 
and  the  girl  had  not  been  able  to  slip  away  from  those  who 
watched  her,  in  order  to  keep  her  appointment  Deer- 
slayer traced  her  uneasiness,  by  her  attempting,  once  or 
twice,  to  look  up  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  get  glimpses  of  the  star  she  had  herself 
named  as  the  sign  for  meeting.  All  was  vain,  however, 
and  after  strolling  about  the  camp  a  little  longer,  in  affected 
indifference,  the  two  girls  quitted  their  male  escort,  and 
took  seats  among  their  own  sex.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  old  sentinel  changed  he^  place  to  one  more  agree- 
able to  herself  a  certain  proof  that  she  had  hitherto  been 
exclusively  on  watch. 

Deerslayer  now  felt  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
He  well  knew  that  Chingachgook  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  return  to  the  ark,  without  making  some  desperate  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  his  mistress,  and  his  own  generous  feel- 
ings well  disposed  him  to  aid  in  such  an  undert'iking.  He 
thought  he  saw  the  signs  of  an  intention  among  the  femalcR 
to  retire  for  the  night;  and  should  he  remain,  and  the  fife 
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ooiitiiiue  to  five  out  its  light,  he  might  discover  the  i^artio 
ol^  hut,  or  arbor,  under  which  Hist  reposed ;  a  ciroum 
fttauce  that  would  be  of  infinite  use  in  their  future  proceed* 
ings.  Should  he  remain,  however,  much  longer  where  he 
was,  there  was  ^reat  danger  that  the  impatience  of  his 
friend  would  drive  him  into  some  act  of  imprudence,  ^i 
each  instant,  indeed,  he  expected  to  see  the  swarthy  form 
of  the  Delaware  appearing  in  the  background,  like  the 
tiger  prowling  around  the  fold.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  therefore,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  it  would 
be  l>etter  to  rejoin  his  friend,  and  endeavor  to  temp^  his 
impetuosity  by  some  of  his  own  coolness  and  discretion.  It 
required  but  a  minute  or  two  to  put  this  plan  in  execution, 
the  canoe  returning  to  the  strand  some  ten  or  fift;eeu  .  nodn 
ntes  after  it  had  left  it. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  perhaps,  Deerslayer  found 
the  Indian  at  his  post,  from  which  he  had  not  stirred,  fear- 
ful that  his  betrothed  might  arrive  during  his  absence.  A 
conference  followed,  in  which  Chingachgook,  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  things  in  the  camp.  When  Hist 
named  the  point  as  the  place  of  meeting,  it  was  with  the 
expectation  of  making  her  escape  from  the  old  position,  and 
of  rep;uring  to  a  spot  that  she  expected  to  find  without  any 
occupants  ;  but  the  sudden  change  of  localities  had  discon- 
certed all  her  plans.  A  much  greater  degree  of  vigOanoe 
than  had  been  previously  required,  was  now  necessary ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  an  aged  woman  was  on  watch, 
also  denoted  some  special  grounds  of  alarm.  All  these 
considerations,  and  many  more  that  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  reader,  were  briefly  discussed,  before  the 
young  men  came  to  any  decision.  The  occasion,  however, 
being  one  that  required  acts  instead  of  words,  the  ccxrse 
to  be  pursued  was  soon  chosen. 

Disposing  of  the  canoe  in  such  a  manner  that  Hist  moat 
9ee  it,  should  she  come  to  the  place  of  meeting  previously 
to  their  return,  the  young  men  looked  to  their  arms,  and 
prepared  to  enter  the  wood.  The  whole  projection  into 
the  lake  contained  about  two  acres  of  land ;  and  the  part 
that  formed  the  point,  and  on  wliich  the  camp  was  placeil 
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did  not  compose  a  surlaoe  of  more  than  half  that  sue.  It 
was  principally  covered  with  oaks,  which,  as  is  usual  in  the 
American  forests,  grew  to  a  great  height  without  throwing 
out  a  branch,  and  tlien  arched  in  a  dense  and  rich  foliage. 
Beneath,  except  the  fringe  of  thick  bushes  along  the  shore, 
thei^  was  ver}  little  underbrush ;  though,  in  consequence 
of  their  shape  the  trees  were  closer  together  than  is 
oommoD  in  regions  where  the  axe  has  been  freely  used, 
rosembling  tall,  straight,  rustic  columns,  upholding  the  usual 
canopy  of  leaves.  The  surface  of  the  land  was  tolerably 
even,  but  it  had  a  small  rise  near  its  centre,  which  divided 
it  into  a  northern  and  southern  half.  On  the  latter  the 
Uurons  had  built  their  tire,  profiting  by  the  formation  to 
conceal  it  firom  their  enemies,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  castle,  which  bore  northerly. 
A  brook  also  came  brawling  down  the  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  and  found  its  way  into  tiie  lake  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  point.  It  had  cut  for  itself  a  deep  passage  through 
some  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  ground,  and,  in  later 
days,  when  the  spot  has  become  subjected  to  the  uses  of 
civilization,  by  its  windings  and  shaded  banks,  it  has  become 
no  mean  accessory  in  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  This  brook  lay  west  of  the  encampment,  and  its 
waters  found  their  way  into  the  great  reservoir  of  that 
region  on  the  same  side,  and  quite  ne^r  to  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  fire.  All  these  peculiarities,  so  £ur  as  circumstances 
allowed,  had  been  noted  by  Deerslayer,  and  explained  to 
has  friend. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the  little  rise  in  the 
ground  that  lay  behind  the  Indian  encampment,  greatly 
finvored  the  secret  advance  of  the  two  adventurers.  It  pre- 
Tttited  the  light  of  the  fire  diffusing  itself  on  the  ground 
directly  in  the  rear,  although  the  land  fell  away  towards  the 
water,  so  as  to  leave  what  might  be  termed  the  left,  or 
eastern  flank  of  the  position,  unprotected  by  this  covering. 
We  have  said  *^  unprotected,"  though  that  is  not  properly 
he  word,  since  the  knoU  behind  the  huts  and  the  fiie, 
offered  a  cover  for  those  who  were  now  stealthily  approach- 
log,  rather  tJian  any  protection  to  the  [ndi«n»      Deerslayet 

IS* 
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did  not  break  through  the  fnngQ  of  bu&kes  immediately 
abreast  of  the  canoe,  which  might  have  brought  him  too 
suddenly  within  the  influence  of  the  light,  since  the  hillock 
did  not  extend  to  the  water ;  but  he  followed  the  beach 
northerly  until  he  had  got  nearly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
(he  tongue  of  land,  which  brought  him  under  the  shelter  cf 
the  low  acclivity,  and,  consequently,  more  in  shadow. 

As  soon  as  the  friends  emerged  from  the  bushes,  tfaej 
•topped  to  reconnoitre.  The  fire  was  still  blazing  behind 
the  little  ridge,  casting  its  light  upward  into  the  tops  of  Uie 
trees,  producing  an  effect  that  was  more  pleasing  than 
advantageous.  Still  the  glare  had  its  uses ;  for,  while  the 
background  was  in  obscurity,  the  foreground  was  in  strong 
light;  exposing  the  savages  and  concealing  their  foes. 
Profiting  by  the  latter  circumstance,  the  young  men  ad- 
vanced cautiunsly  towards  the  ridge,  Deerslayer  in  front, 
for  he  insisted  on  this  arrangement,  lest  the  Delaware 
should  be  led  by  his  feelings  into  some  indiscretion.  It 
required  but  a  moment  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  little  ascent, 
and  then  commenced  the  most  critical  part  of  the  enter- 
prise. Moving  with  exceeding  caution,  and  trailing  his 
rifle,  both  to  keep  its  barrel  out  of  view,  and  in  readiness 
for  service,  the  hunter  put  foot  before  foot,  until  he  had 
got  sufficiently  high  to  overlook  the  summit,  his  own  head 
being  alone  brought  into  the  light.  Ghingachgook  was  at 
his  side,  and  both  paused  to  take  another  dose  examination 
of  the  camp.  In  order,  however,  to  protect  themselves 
against  any  straggler  in  the  rear,  they  placed  their  bodies 
f^ainst  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  standing  on  the  side  next  the 
Ore. 

The  view  that  Deerslayer  now  obtained  of  the  camp, 
was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  he  had  perceived  from  the 
water.  The  dim  figures  which  he  had  formerly  discovered  * 
must  have  been  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  a  few  feet  in 
advance  of  the  «pot  where  he  was  now  posted.  The  Ore 
was  still  blazing  brightly,  and  around  it  were  seated  on  loga 
thirteen  warriors,  which  accounted  for  all  whom  he  had 
seen  from  the  canoe.  They  were  conversing  with  modi 
naroestness  among  themselves,  the  image  of  the  elephant 
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IMfifling  from  baud  to  hand.  The  first  burst  of  savage 
wonder  had  abated,  and  the  question  now  under  discussion 
was  the  probable  existence,  tlie  history  and  habits  of  so 
extraordinary  an  animal.  We  have  not  leisure  to  record 
the  opinions  of  these  rude  men  on  a  subject  so  consonant  to 
their  lives  and  experience  ;  but  little  is  hazarded  in  sa/ing 
that  they  were  quite  as  plausible,  and  far  more  ingenious, 
ihan  half  the  conjectures  that  precede  the  demonstrations 
of  science.  However  much  they  may  have  been  at  feult 
as  f.i  their  conclusions  and  inferences,  it  is  certain  that  they 
discussed  the  questions  with  a  zealous  and  most  undivided 
attention.  For  the  time  being,  all  else  was  forgotten,  and 
our  adventurers  could  not  have  approached  at  a  more  for- 
ttmate  instant. 

The  females  were  collected  near  each  other,  much  as 
Deerslayer  had  last  seen  them,  nearly  in  a  line  between  the 
place  where  he  now  stood  and  the  fire.  The  distance  from 
the  oak  against  which  the  young  men  leaned  and  the  war- 
riors, was  about  thirty  yards ;  the  women  may  have  been 
half  that  number  of  yards  nigher.  The  latter,  indeed,  were 
so  near  as  to  make  the  utmost  circumspection,  as  to  motion 
and  noise,  indispensable.  Although  they  conversed  in  their 
low,  soft  voices,  it  was  possible,  in  the  profound  stillness  of 
the  words,  even  to  catch  passages  of  the  discourse  ;  and  the 
light-hearted  laugh  that  escaped  the  girls  might  occasionally 
have  reached  the  canoe.  Deerslayer  felt  tie  tremor  that 
passed  through  the  frame  of  his  friend,  when  the  latter  first 
caught  the  sweet  sounds  that  issued  from  the  plump,  pretty 
lips  of  Hist  He  even  laid  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
Indian,  as  a  sort  of  admonition  to  command  himself.  Aa 
the  conversation  grew  more  earnest  each  lesmed  forwaitl  to 
listen. 

*'  The  Hurons  have  more  curious  beasts  than  that,"  said 
one  of  the  girls  contemptuously ;  for,  like  the  men,  they 
conversed  of  the  elephant  and  his  qualities.  "  The  Dela- 
wares  will  think  this  creature  wonderful,  but  to-morrow  no 
Huron  tongue  will  talk  of  it.  Our  young  men  will  find 
him  if  the  animal  dares  to  come  near  our  wigwams  !  " 

This  was  in  fact  addressed  to  Wah-ta-Wah  though  she 
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who  spoke  uttered  her  words  with  an  assuiiied  diffidenoa 
and  humility,  that  prevented  her  looking  at  the  other. 

^The  Delawares  ar€  so  far  from  letting  such  creatures 
come  into  their  country  /'  returned  Hist,  "  that  no  one  has 
even  seen  their  images  there !  Their  young  men  would 
frighten  away  the  images  as  well  as  the  beasUJ* 

"  The  Delaware  young  men !  —  the  nation  is  i^omen,  — 
even  the  deer  walk  when  they  hear  tlieir  hunters  coming 
Who  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  a  young  ^Delaware  war- 
rior?" 

This  was  said  in  good  humor,  and  with  a  laugh ;  but  it 
was  also  said  bitingly.  That  Hist  so  felt  it,  was  apparent 
by  the  spirit  betrayed  in  her  answer. 

"  Who  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  a  young  Delaware  I " 
she  repeated  earnestly.  '*  Tamenund,  himself,  though  now 
HA  old  as  the  pines  on  the  hill,  or  as  the  eagles  in  the  air, 
was  once  young ;  his  name  was  heard  from  the  great  salt 
lake  to  the  sweet  waters  of  the  west  What  is  the  family 
of  Uncas  ?  Where  is  another  as  great,  though  the  pale* 
faces  have  ploughed  up  its  graves,  and  trodden  on  its 
bones  ?  Do  the  eagles  fly  as  high,  is  the  deer  as  swift,  or 
the  panther  as  brave  ?  Is  there  no  young  w^rior  of  that 
race  ?  Let  the  Huron  maidens  open  their  eyes  wider,  and 
they  may  see  one  called  Chingachgook,  who  is  as  stately  as 
a  young  ash,  and  as  tough  as  the  hickory." 

As  the  girl  used  her  figurative  language,  and  told  her 
companions  to  "open  their  eyes  and  they  would  see"  the 
Delaware,  Deeralayer  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  sides  of  his 
friend,  and  indulged  in  a  fit  of  his  hearty,  benevolent 
laughter.  The  other  smiled;  but  the  language  of  the 
speaker  was  too  flattering,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  too 
sweet  for  him  to  be  led  away  by  any  accidental  ooincidenoe, 
however  ludicrous.  The  speech  of  Hist  produced  a  retort, 
and  tha  dispute,  though  conducted  in  good-humor,  and 
withcut  any  of  the  coarse  violence  of  tone  and  gesture  that 
often  impairs  the  charms  of  the  sex  in  what  is  called  dvil- 
ized  life,  grew  warm  and  slightly  clamorous.  In  the  midst 
of  this  scene  the  Delaware  caused  his  friend  to  stoop,  so  as 
oompletely  to  conceal  himself,  and  then  h9  made  a  poise  m 
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doteij  reMmbllng  the  little  durrap  of  die  smallest  spedea 
c^  the  American  squirrel,  diat  Deerslajer  himself^  though 
he  had  heard  the  imitation  a  hundred  times,  \ctually  thought 
it  came  &om  one  of  the  little  animals  skipping  about  over 
his  head.  The  sound  is  so  fiimiliar  in  the  woods  that  none 
of  the  Hurons  paid  it  the  leadt  attention.  Hist,  however, 
instantly  ceased  talking,  and  sat  motiouless.  StUl,  she  had 
sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  turning  her  head. 
She  had  heard  the  signal  by  which  her  lover  so  often  called 
her  from  the  wigwam  to  the  stolen  interview,  and  it  came 
over  her  senses  and  her  heart,  as  the  serenade  affects  the 
maiden  in  the  land  of  song. 

From  that  moment  Chingachgook  felt  certain  that  his 
presence  wab  known.  This  was  effecting  much,  and  he 
could  now  hope  for  a  bolder  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  ol 
his  mistress,  than  she  might  dare  to  adopt  under  an  uncer- 
tainty of  his  situation.  It  left  no  doubt  of  her  endeavoring 
to  aid  him  in  his  effort  to  release  her.  Deerslayer  arose  as 
soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  and  though  he  had  never  held 
that  sweet  communion  which  is  known  only  to  lovers,  he 
was  not  slow  to  detect  the  great  change  that  had  come  over 
the  manner  of  the  girl.  She  still  affected  to  dispute,  though 
it  was  no  longer  with  spirit  and  ingenuity,  but  what  she  said 
was  uttered  more  as  a  lure  to  draw  her  antagonists  on  to  an 
easy  conquest  than  with  any  hopes  of  succeeding  hersell 
Once  or  twice,  it  is  true,  her  native  readiness  suggested  a 
retort  or  an  argument  that  raised  a  laugh,  and  gave  her  a 
momentary  advantage ;  but  these  little  sallies,  the  ofispring 
of  mother-wit,  served  the  better  to  conceal  her  real  feelings, 
and  to  give  to  the  triumph  of  the  other  party  a  more  nata« 
ral  air  than  it  might  have  possessed  without  them.  At 
length  the  disputants  became  wearied,  and  they  rose  in  m 
body  as  if  about  to  separate.  It  was  now  that  Hist,  for  the 
first  time  ventured  to  torn  her  fiice  in  the  direction  whence 
the  signal  had  come.  In  doing  this,  her  movements  were 
natural  but  guarded,  and  she  stretched  her  arm  and  yawned, 
as  if  overcome  with  a  desire  to  sleep»  The  chirrup  was 
aipdn  heard,  and  the  girl  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  position  of 
her  lover,  though  the  strong  light  in  whioh  A»  herself  n-as 
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I»laced,  and  the  oomparatiye  darkness  in  wbich  the  adTen^ 
tui'ers  stood,  prevented  her  from  seeing  their  heads,  the 
oidy  portions  of  their  forms  that  appear^  above  the  ridge 
at  ail.  The  tree  against  which  they  were  posted  had  a  dark 
shadow  cast  upon  it  by  the  intervention  of  an  enormous  pine 
that  grew  between  it  and  the  fire,  a  circumstance  which  alone 
would  have  rendered  objects  within  its  cloud  invisible  at  any 
distance.  This  Deerslayer  well  knew,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
reasons  wh^  he  ha<l  selected  this  particular  tree. 

The  moment  was  near  when  it  became  necessary  for  Hist 
to  act  She  was  to  sleep  in  a  small  hut,  or  bower,  that  had 
been  built  near  the  spot  where  she  stood,  and  her  compan 
ion  was  the  aged  hag  already  mentioned.  Once  within  the 
hut,  with  this  sleepless  old  woman  stretched  across  the  en- 
trance, as  was  her  nightly  practice,  the  hope  of  escape  was 
nearly  destroyed,  and  she  might,  at  any  moment  be  sum- 
moned to  her  bed.  Luckily,  at  this  instant,  one  of  the  war- 
riors called  to  the  old  woman  by  name,  and  bade  her  bring 
him  water  to  drink.  There  was  a  delicious  spring  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  point,  and  the  hag  took  a  gourd  from  a 
branch,  and  summoning  Hist  to  her  side,  she  moved  towards 
ilie  sunmut  of  the  ridge,  intending  to  descend  and  cross  the 
point  to  the  natural  fountain.  All  this  was  seen  and  under- 
stood by  the  adventurers,  and  they  fell  back  into  the  obsca* 
rity,  concealing  their  persons  by  trees,  until  the  two  females 
had  passed  them.  In  walking.  Hist  was  held  tightly  by  the 
hand.  As  she  moved  by  the  tree  that  hid  Chingachgook 
and  his  friend,  the  fonner  felt  for  his  tomahawk,  with  the 
intention  to  bury  it  in  the  brain  of  the  woman.  But  the 
other  saw  that  the  hazard  of  such  a  measure,  since  a  single 
scream  might  bring  all  the  warriors  upon  them,  and  he 
was  averse  to  the  act  on  considerations  of  humanity.  Hia 
hand,  therefore,  prevented  the  blow.  Still  as  the  two 
moved  past,  the  chiirup  was  repeated,  and  the  Huron 
woman  stopped  and  faced  the  tree  whence  the  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed,  standing,  at  the  moment,  within  six  teet 
of  her  enemies.  She  expressed  her  surprise  that  a  squirrel 
should  be  in  motion  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  said  it  boded 
evil.     Hist  aofwered  that  she  had  heard  the  same  9quirre2 
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three  times  withlu  the  last  twenty  mmutes,  and  that  she 
Hupposed  it  was  waiting  to  obtain  some  of  the  crambs  left 
tTom  the  late  supper.  This  explanation  appeared  satisfac- 
tory, an  1  they  moved  towards  the  spring,  the  men  following 
stealthily  and  closely.  The  gourd  was  filled,  and  the  old 
woman  was  hurrying  back,  her  hand  still  grasping  the  wrist 
of  the  girl,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  so  violently  by 
the  throat,  as  to  cause  her  to  release  her  captive,  and  to 
prevent  her  making  any  other  soimd  than  a  sort  of  gurgling, 
suffocating  noise.  The  Serpent  passed  his  arm  round  the 
waist  of  his  mistress,  and  dashed  through  the  bushes  with 
her,  on  the  north  side  of  the  point.  Here  he  immediately 
turned  along  the  beach  and  ran  towards  the  canoe.  A 
more  direct  course  could  have  been  taken,  but  it  might 
have  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  place  of  embarking. 

Deerslayer  kept  playing  on  the  throat  of  the  old  woman, 
like  the  keys  of  an  organ,  occasionally  allowing  her  to 
breathe,  and  then  compressing  his  fingers  again  nearly  to 
strangling.  The  brief  intervals  for  breath,  however,  were 
weU  improved,  and  the  hag  succeeded  in  letting  out  a 
screech  or  two  that  served  to  alarm  the  camp.  The  tramp 
of  the  warriors,  as  they  sprang  from  the  fire,  was  plainly 
audible ;  and,  at  the  next  moment,  three  or  four  of  them 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  drawn  against  the  back- 
ground of  light,  resembling  the  dim  shadows  of  the  phantas- 
magoria. It  was  now  quite  time  for  the  hunter  to  retreat. 
Tripping  up  the  heels  of  his  captive,  and  giving  her  throat 
A  parting  squeeze,  quite  as  much  in  resentment  at  her  in- 
domitable effoits  to  sound  the  alarm,  as  from  any  policy,  he 
left  her  on  her  back,^and  moved  towards  the  bushes,  his  riHe 
at  a  poiae,  and  his  head  over  hia  shou^en^  liki  m  luMi  n/i 
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•TiMre,  ye  wiae  sainU,  behold  your  light,  toot  itaTf 
Te  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ye  are, 
1m  it  enongh?  or  must  I,  while  a  thriH 
lArm  in  your  npient  boioma,  cbest  yov  stiU?  ** 

MOOKI. 

The  fire,  the  canoe,  and  the  spring,  near  which  Deer- 
■layer  commenced  his  retreat,  would  have  stood  in  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  of  tolerably  equal  sides.  The  distance 
from  the  fire  to  the  boat  was  a  little  less  than  the  distance 
from  the  fire  to  the  spring,  while  the  distance  from  the 
spring  to  the  boat  was  about  equal  to  that  between  the 
two  points  first  named.  This,  however,  was  in  straight 
lines  —  a  means  of  Escape  to  which  the  fugitives  could  not 
resort  They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  dStour 
in  order  to  get  the  cover  of  the  bushes,  and  to  fbllow  the 
curvature  of  the  beach.  Under  these  disadvantages,  then, 
the  hunter  commenced  his  retreat  —  disadvantages  that  he 
felt  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  frx>m  his  knowledge  of  dia 
habits  of  all  Indians,  who  rarely  feil  in  cases  of  sudden 
alarm,  more  especially  when  in  the  midst  of  cover,  imme- 
diately to  throw  out  flankers,  with  a  view  to  meet  tfeeir 
foes  at  all  points,  and  if  possible  to  turn  their  rear.  That 
some  such  course  was  now  adopted,  he  believed  from  the 
tramp  of  feet,  which  not  only  came  up  the  asoeiit,  as  re* 
lated,  but  were  also  heard,  under  the  faiat  impulse,  diverg- 
ing not  only  towards  the  hill  in  the  rear,  but  towards  tht 
extremity  of  the  point,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  hf 
was  about  to  take  himself.  Promptitude  consequently 
became  a  matter  of  the  last  importance,  as  the  pardes 
might  meet  on  the  strand  before  the  fugitive  could  reach 
the  canoe. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  natui«  of  the  emeigencj 


"  Ghingachgook  was  already  in  the  canoe  with  Hist .  .  .  Laying  his  rifle  in- 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  Deerslayer  stooped  to  give  the  latter  a  vigorous  shove 
from  the  shore,  when  a  powerful  Indian  leaped  through  the  bushes,  alighting 
like  a  panther  upon  his  back.*'    Page  297. 
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Deerslayer  hesitated  a  single  instant,  ere  he  plunged  into 
the  bushes  that  lined  the  shore.  His  feelings  had  been 
awakened  by  the  whole  scene,  and  a  sternness  of  purpose 
hsid  come  over  him,  to  which  he  was  ordinanlj  a  stranger. 
Four  dark  figures  loomed  on  the  ridge,  drawn  against  th« 
brightness  of  the  fire,  and  an  enemy  might  have  been  sao- 
rifioed  at  a  glance.  The  Indians  had  paused  to  gaze  into 
the  gloom  in  search  of  the  screeching  hag ;  and  with  many 
a  man  less  given  to  reflection  than  the  hunter,  the  death 
of  one  of  them  would  have  been  certain.  Luckily,  he  was 
more  prudent  Although  the  rifle  dropped  a  little  towards 
the  foremost  of  his  pursuers,  he  did  not  aim  or  fire,  but 
disappeared  in  the  cover.  To  gain  the  beach,  and  to 
follow  it  round  to  the  place  where  Chingachgook  was 
already  in  the  canoe  with  Hist,  anxiously  waiting  his 
appearance,  occupied  but  a  moment  Laying  his  rifle  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  Deerslayer  stooped  to  give  the 
latter  a  vigorous  shove  from  the  shore,  when  a  powerful* 
Indian  leaped  through  the  bushes,  alighting  like  a  panther 
on  his  back.  Everything  was  now  suspended  by  a  hair ; 
a  false  step  ruining  all.  With  a  generosity  that  would 
have  rendered  a  Roman  illustrious  throughout  all  time, 
but  which,  in  the  career  of  one  so  simple  and  humble, 
would  have  been  forever  lost  to  the  world,  but  for  this 
nnpretending  legend,  Deerslayer  threw  all  his  force  into 
a  desperate  effort,  shoved  the  canoe  off  with  a  power  that 
sent  it  a  hundred  feet  from  the  shore  as  it  might  be  in  an 
instant,  and  fell  forward  into  the  lake  himself^  &oe  down- 
ward ;  his  assailant  necessarily  following  him. 

Although  the  water  was  deep  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
beach,  it  was  not  more  than  breast-high  as  close  in  as  the 
spot  where  the  two  combatants  fell.  Still  this  was  qnile 
sufficient  to  destroy  one  who  had  sunk  under  the  giMl 
disadvantages  in  which  Deerslayer  was  placed.  His  bands 
were  firee,  however,  and  the  savage  was  compelled  to  relin* 
quish  his  hug  to  keep  his  own  &ce  above  the  surfiice. 
For  half  a  minute  there  was  a  desperate  struggle,  like  the 
floundering  of  an  alligator  that  has  jusi:  seised  some  pow^ 
eriol  prey,  and  then  both  stood  erecr^  grespiiig  each  olber^t 
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arms*  io  or46r  to  prevent  the  UM  of  tbe  deadl;  ktift  19 
the  darkness.  \Vhat  might  have  been  the  issue  of  thn 
severe  personal  struggle  cannot  b^  known,  for  half-a^d0»Ml 
savages  came  leaping  into  the  water  to  the  aid  of  theii 
(riend,  and  Deerslayer  yielded  hiusself  a  prisoner  vi/h  • 
dignity  that  was  as  remarkable  as  hi#  self-devotion. 

To  quit  the  lake  and  lead  their  new  captive  to  the  fire 
(Moupied  the  Indians  but  another  nunute.  So  much  ea- 
gaged  were  tbey  all  with  the  stru^le  and  its  consequenoet 
tiigyt  the  canoe  was  nnseen,  though  it  stiU  lay  so  near  the 
ahore  as  to  render  eveiy  syllable  that  was  uttered  perfectly 
iutelUgible  to  the  Delaware  and  his  betrothed;  and  Una 
whole  party  left  the  spot,  some  continuing  the  pursuit  after 
(list,  alonff  the  beach,  though  most  proceeded  to  the  light 
Here  Deirslayer's  antagonist  so  far  recovered  his  breath 
and  his  recollection,  for  he  had  been  throttled  nearly  to 
atrangulation,  as  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  girl  had 
•got  o£  It  was  now  too  late  to  assail  the  other  fugitlVesy 
ior  no  sooner  was  his  frieud  led  into  the  bushes  than  the 
Delaware  placed  his  paddle  into  the  water,  and  the  lig^ 
eaooe  glided  noiselessly  away,  holding  its  course  towardsi 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  until  safe  from  shot,  after  which  it 
sought  the  ark« 

When  Deerslayer  reached  the  fire,  he  found  himself  sur* 
re^uided  by  no  less  than  eight  grim  savages,  among  whom 
wm  km  old  aequaintance  liivenoak.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  captive's  counitenance,  he  spoka 
apart  to  his  companions,  and  a  low  but  general  exclamation 
of  pleasure  and  surprise  escaped  them.  They  knew  that 
the  eonqHeror  of  their  late  friend,  be  who  had  fallen  on  the 
apposite  side  of  the  lake,  was  in  their  hands*  and  subject  to 
Ihdir  mercy  or  vengeance.  There  was  no  little  admiratioa 
mingled  in  the  ferocious  looks  that  were  t^rowji  on  the 
fviaoner,  an  admiration  that  was  as* much  excited  by  hia 
firotent  oomposure  as  by  his  past  deeds.  This  scene  may 
be  aakl  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  great  and 
tarrifale  reputation  that  Deerslayer,  or  Hawkeye,  as  he^  was 
afterwards  called,  enjoyed  among  all  the  tribes  of  New 
Y^A  aed  Ganed^k ;  a  wyntatkm  thait  was  certaii^y 
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which  a'-e  po^scssad  in  civUiz^  Ufe,  but  which  was  com- 
peM9ated  for  what  it  wanted  m  thosa  particulars,  perhapa, 
t)y  its  greater  justice,  s^ud  the  totii^  absfoica  of  myatificatioB 
ftud  management. 

The  arms  of  Deerslayer  weire  not  pinioned^  and  he 
was  left  the  Iree  use  of  his  hands,  his  knife  having  been 
fii.'st  yemoved.  The  only  precaution  that  was  taken  tu 
seovre  hi^  person  was  untiring  watohf^ness,  and  a  str^pg 
rop^  of  bark  that  passed  from  ankle  to  ankle,  not  so  muoh 
to  prevent  his  walking  as  to  place  an  obstacle  in '  the 
way  ci  his  attempting  to  escape  by  any  sudden  leap*  Even 
tihi  eoctra  provision  against  flight  was  not  made  until  the 
ef^ptive  had  been  brought  to  the  light  and  his  character  as- 
eertamed.  It  was,  in  ^t,  g^  cprnplimeot  to  his  prowess^ 
and  he  felt  proud  of  the  distinction.  That  he  might  be 
bound  when  the  warriors  slept  he  thought  probable,  but  to 
be  bound  in  the  moment  of  capture  showed  that  he  was 
•Iiready,  and  thus  early,  attaining  a  n^une.  While  the 
yenng  Indians  were  fastening  the  rope»  he  wondered  if 
Chingachgook  would  have  been  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, h0.d  he  too  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy*  Nor 
did  the  reputation  of  the  young  pale-face  rest  altogether 
9SX  his  success  in  the  previous  con^at,  or  in  his  discrimi 
m/dng  and  cool  manner  of  managing  the  late  negotiation ; 
for  il  had  received  a  great  acoession  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  night.  Ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  ark^  and  of 
Ibe  accident  th^t  had  brought  their  fire  into  view,  the  Iro- 
quois attributed  the  discovery  of  their  new  camp  to  the 
vigilance  of  so  shrewd  a  foe.  The  manner  in  which  he 
ventured  upon  the  point,  the  abstraction  or  escape  of  IIist» 
and  most  of  all  the  self-devotion  of  the  prisoner,  united  to 
the  readiness  with  wliich  he  had  sent  the  canoe  adrift,  were 
.K>  many  important  links  in  the  chain  of  iacts  on  which  his 
i^rowing  fame  was  founded.  Many  of  these  circumstancea 
had  been  seen^  some  had  been  explained,  and  all  were  on- 
darstood. 

While  this  admiration  and  these  honors  were  so  onre* 
liirvedly  bestowed  on  EteeraUyer,  be  djid  9iOt  escape  lonis 
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of  the  penalties  of  his  situation.  He  was  permitted  to 
seat  liimself  on  the  end  of  a  log,  near  the  fire,  in  order  to 
dry  his  clothes,  his  late  adversary  standing  opposite,  now 
holding  articles  of  Ids  own  scanty  vestments  to  the  heat, 
and  now  feeling  his  throat,  on  which  the  marks  of  hia 
enemy's  fingers  were  still  quite  visible.  The  rest  of  the 
warriors  consulted  together,  near  at  hand,  all  those  who  had 
been  out  having  returned  to  report  that  no  signs  of  any 
other  prowlers  near  the  camp  were  to  be  found.  In  thk 
state  of  things,  the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Shebear, 
in  plain  English,  approached  Deerslayer,  with  her  fists 
clenched  and  her  eyes  flashing  fire.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
occupied  with  screaming,  an  emplo3rment  at  which  she  had 
placed  her  part  with  no  small  degree  of  success,  but  having 
succeeded  in  effectually  alarming  all  within  reach  of  a  pair 
of  lungs  that  had  been  strengthened  by  long  practice,  she 
next  turned  her  attention  to  the  injuries  her  own  person 
had  sustained  in  the  stru^le.  These  were  in  no  man- 
ner material,  though  they  were  of  a  nature  to  arouse  all 
the  ftiry  of  a  woman  who  had  long  ceased  to  attract  by 
means  of  the  gentler  qualities,  and  who  was  much  disposed 
to  revenge  the  hardships  she  had  so  long  endured,  as  the 
neglected  wife  and  mother  of  savages,  on  all  who  came 
within  her  power.  If  Deerslayer  had  not  permanently 
injured  her,  he  had  temporarily  caused  her  to  sufier,  ai^ 
she  was  not  a  person  to  overlook  a  wrong  of  this  nature  on 
account  of  its  motive. 

^  Skunk  of  the  pale-faces,"  commenced  this  exasperated 
and  semi-poetic  fury,  shaking  her  fist  under  the  nose  of  the 
impassible  hunter,  ^  you  are  not  even  a  woman.  Your 
firiends,  the  Delawares,  are  only  women,  and  you  are  their 
sheep.  Your  own  people  will  not  own  you,  and  no  tribe 
of  red-men  would  have  you  in  their  wigwams ;  you  skulk 
{iniong  petiicoated  warriors.  You  slay  our  brave  friend 
who  has  left  us  ?  —  no  —  his  great  soul  scorned  to  fight 
you,  and  left  his  body  rather  than  have  the  shame  of  slay 
ing  you !  But  the  blood  that  you  spilt  when  the  spirit  was 
not  looking  on  has  not  sunk  into  the  ground.  It  must  be 
Wried  in  your  pronus  !     Wliat  music  do  I  hear?     TIkwo 
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ire  Qot  the  wjulii^gs  of  a  red-man !  —  ao  red  warrior 
groans  so  much  like  a  hog.  They  come  from  a  pale-fitce 
throat —  a  Yengeese  bosom,  and  sound  as  pleasant  as  girls 
sin^ng.  Dog  —  skunk  —  woodchuck  —  mink  —  hedge- 
hog —  pig  —  toad  —  spider  —  Yengee  "  — 

Here  the  old  woman,  having  expended  her  breath,  and 
exhausted  her  epithets,  was  fain  to  pause  a  moment,  though 
both  her  fists  were  shaken  in  the  prisoner's  face,  and  the 
w^ole  of  her  wrinkled  countenance  was  filled  with  fieroe 
resentment  Deerslayer  looked  upon  these  impotent  a^ 
tempts  to  arouse  him,  as  indifferently  as  a  gentleman  in 
our  own  state  of  society  regards  the  vituperative  terms  of 
a  blackguard :  the  one  party  feeling  that  the  tongue  of  an 
old  woman  could  never  injure  a  warrior,  and  the  other 
knowing  that  mendacity  and  vulgarity  can  only  perma- 
nently  affect  those  who  resort  to  their  use;  but  he  was 
spared  any  further  attack  at  present,  by  the  interposition 
of  Rivenoak,  who  shoved  aside  the  hag,  bidding  her  quit 
the  spot,  and  prepared  to  take  his  seat  at  the  side  of  hia 
prisoner.  The  old  woman  withdrew,  but  the  hunter  well 
understood  that  he  was  to  be  the  subject  of  all  her  means 
of  annoyance,  if  not  of  positive  injury,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  for  nothing  rankles 
so  deeply  as  the  consciousness  that  an  attempt  to  irritate 
has  been  met  by  contempt,  a  feeling  that  is  usually  the 
most  passive  of  any  that  is  harbored  in  the  human  breast 
Rivenoak  quietly  took  the  seat  we  have  mentioned,  and 
ailer  a  short  pause,  he  commenced  a  dialogue,  which  we 
translate  as  usual,  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have 
uot  studied  the  North  American  languages. 

"  My  pale-face  friend  is  very  welcome,"  said  the  Indian^ 
with  a  familiar  nod,  and  a  smile  so  covert  that  it  required 
all  Deerslayer's  vigilance  to  detect,  and  not  a  little  of  hia 
l>lnlos.Dj>hy  to  detect  unmoved ;  "  he  is  welcome.  The 
llurons  keep  a  hot  fire  to  dry  the  white  man's  cloihes." 

"  I  thank  you,  Huron,  or  JVIingo^  as  I  most  like  to  caD 
you"  returned  the  other;  "  I  thank  you  for  the  welcome, 
and  I  tliank  you  for  the  fire.  Each  is  good  in  its  way, 
ftod  the  last  is  very  good,  when  om  has  been  in  a  spring  aa 
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cold  as  tlio  Qlimmetglass.     Bven  Huron  warmth  maj  bt 
l>ieasant,  at  such,  a  thue,  to  a  man  with  a  Delaware  heart" 

"  The  pale-£ic6  —  but  my  brother  has  a  name  ?  So  great 
a  warrior  wouid  not  have  lived  without  a  name  ?  " 

"  Mingo,"  said  the  hunter,  a  little  of  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  exhibiting  itself  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
:ho  color  on  his  cheek,  '*  Mingo,  your  brave  called  mn 
liawkeye,  I  suppose  on  account  of  a  quick  and  sartain  aim, 
when  he  was  lying  with  his  head  in  my  lap,  afore  his  spirit 
started  for  the  happy  hunting-grounds." 

^  Tis  a  good  name  !  The  hawk  is  sure  of  his  blow, 
liawkeye  is  not  a  woman ;  why  does  he  live  with  the 
Delawares?" 

<^  I  understand  you,  Mingo,  but  we  look  on  all  that  as  a 
sarcumvention  of  some  of  your  subtle  devils,  and  deny  the 
charge.  Providence  placed  me  among  the  Delawares 
young ;  and,  'bating  what  Christian  usages  demand  of  my 
color  and  gifts,  I  hope  to  live  and  die  in  their  tribe.  Still, 
I  do  not  mean  to  throw  away  altogether  my  natyve  rights, 
and  shall  strive  to  do  a  pale-face's  duty  in  red-skin  society." 

"  Good !  a  Huron  is  a  red-skin,  as  well  as  a  Delaware, 
flawkeye  is  more  of  a  Huron  than  of  a  woman.'* 

**I  suppose  you  know,  Mingo,  your  own  meaning;  if 
you  don't,  I  make  no  question  'tis  well  known  to  Satan. 
But  if  you  wish  to  get  anything  out  of  me,  speak  plainer, 
for  bargains  cannot  be  made  blindfolded  or  tongue-tied." 

**  Good !  Hawkeye  has  not  a  forked  tongue,  and  he  likes 
to  say  what  he  thinks.  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  the 
Muskrat,"  —  this  was  a  name  by  which  all  the  Indians 
designated  Hutter,  —  ^  and  he  has  lived  in  his  wigwam ; 
but  he  is  not  a  friend.  He  wants  no  scalps,  like  a  miser- 
able Indian,  but  fights  like  a  stout-hearted  pale-face.  The 
Musk  rat  is  neither  white  nor  red  ;  neither  a  beast  nor  a 
€£h.  He  is  a  water-snake ;  sometimes  in  the  spring  and 
sometimes  on  the  land.  He  looks  for  scalps  like  an  out- 
cast. Hawkeye  can  go  back  and  tell  him  how  he  has 
outwitted  the  Hurons,  how  he  has  escaped ;  and  when  hia 
eyes  are  in  a  fog,  when  he  can't  see  as  far  as  from  hit 
•mUn  to  the  woods,  then  Hawkeye  can  open  the  door  foi 
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Ihe  HuroQS.  And  iiow  wiil  the  plati<kr  be  Prided  ? 
Why,  Hftwkeye  will  cany  away  the  most,  and  the  Hurofia 
w^l  take  what  he  mxy  dioose  to  leave  behind  hira.  The 
walps  can  go  to  Canada,  for  a  pale-face  lias  no  ftatisfactieFD 
in  ikem." 

'♦Well,  well,  Rirenoak^ — for  so  I  bear  'em  tann  yon, 
«— >  this  is  plain  English  enough,  though  spoken  in  InK|uoi& 
I  understand  all  you  mean,  now,  and  must  say  it  out-devflv 
even  Mingo  devikry !  No  doubt,  'twould  be  easy  enough 
to  fo  baek  and  tell  the  Moskrat  that  I  had  got  away  from 
you,  and  gain  some  credit,  too,  by  the  ezprite." 

^  Grood!  ^t  is  what  I  want  the  pale^Sace  to  do/' 

^  Yes  —  yes  —  that's  plain  enough.  I  know  what  you 
want  me  to  do,  without  more  words.  When  inside  the 
bouse,  and  eating  the-  Muskmt's  l»read,  and  laughing  and 
talking  with  his  pretty  darters,  I  might  put  his  eyes  into  «o 
thick  a  fog,  ihut  he  ooiddu't  even  see  ^e  door,  much  less 
the  land." 

^  Good  I  Hawkeye  should  have  been  bom  a  Huron  1 
His  blood  is  not  more  than  half  white  I  " 

"  There  you're  out,  Huix>b  ;  yes,  ihere  you're  as  mudi 
cut,  as  if  you  mistook  a  wolf  for  a  catamount  I'm  white 
in  blood,  heart,  natur',  and  gifts,  though  a  little  red-skin  in 
feeHn's  and  hafoita.  But  when  old  nutter's  eyes  are  well 
befogged,  and  hia  pretty  darters,  perhaps,  in  a  deep  sleep, 
and  Horry  Harry,  the  Great  Pine,  as  you  Indians  tarm 
him,  is  dreamiag  of  anything  but  mischief,  and  all  suppose 
Hawkeye  is  acting  as  a  fidtiiful  sentinel,  all  I  have  to  do 
is,  to  aet  a  torch  somewhere  in  siglit  for  a  signal,  open  the 
doer,  and  let  in  the  Hurons  to  knock  'em  all  on  the  head*** 

^  Surely  my  brodier  is  mistaken ;  he  camtot  be  white  1 
He  is  worthy  to  be  a  great  chief  among  the  Hurons ! " 

^  That  ia  true  enough,  I  dare  to  say,  if  he  could  ^o  all 
Ihis.  Now,  harkee,  Huron,  and  for  once  hear  a  few  honesl 
words  from  the  mouth  of  a  plain  man,  I  am  a  QiristiaD 
bom,  and  them  that  come  of  svfch.  a  stodc,  and  that  listen 
to  the  words  that  were  spoken  to  their  fathers,  and  wiU 
bo  spoken  l»  their  child  ^la,  until  'arth  and  ail  it  holds 
oerishes,  can  nev«r  lend     vsmselves  to  such  wickedness 
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SaroumventioBS  in  war  may  be,  and  are  lawful ;  but  nr 
comventions,  and  deceit,  and  treachery,  among  fri'nds,  ara 
fit  only  for  the  pale-feu^  devils.  I  know  that  there  are  white 
men  enough  to  give  you  this  wrong  idee  of  our  natur*,  but 
such  are  ontrue  to  their  blood  and  gifts,  and  ought  to  be, 
if  they  are  not,  outcasts  and  vagabonds.  No  upright  pale- 
face could  do  what  you  wish,  and  to  be  as  plain  with  you 
as  1  wish  to  be,  in  my  judgment  no  upright  Delaware 
either ;  with  a  Mingo  it  may  be  different." 

The  Huron  listened  to  his  rebuke  with  obvious  disgust ; 
but  he  had  his  ends  in  view,  and  was  too  wily  to  lose  all 
chance  of  effecting  them  by  a  precipitate  avowal  of  resent- 
ment. Affecting  to  smile,  he  seemed  to  listen  eagerly,  and 
he  theu  pondered  on  what  he  had  heard. 

^  Does  Hawkeye  love  the  Muskrat  ? "  he  abruptly  de- 
manded ;  ^  or  does  he  love  his  daughters  ?  " 

^  Neither,  Mingo.  Old  Tom  is  not  a  man  to  gain  my 
love ;  and  as  for  the  darters,  they  are  comely  enough  to 
gain  the  liking  of  any  young  man ;  but  thei-e's  reason  ag'in 
any  very  great  love  for  either.  Hetty  is  a  good  soul,  but 
natur*  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  her  mind,  poor  thing  I  ^' 

^  And  the  Wild  Rose  !  "  exclaimed  the  Huron  —  for  the 
fiune  of  Judith's  beauty  liad  spread  among  those  who  could 
travel  the  wilderness  as  well  as  the  highway,  by  means  of 
old  eagles'  nests,  rocks,  and  riven  trees,  known  to  them  by 
report  and  tradition,  as  well  as  among  the  white  borderers 
—  ^  And  the  Wild  Rose ;  is  she  not  sweet  enough  to  be 
put  in  the  bosom  of  my  brother  ?  " 

Deerslayer  had  fss  too  much  of  the  innate  gentleman  to 
insinuate  aught  against  the  fair  fame  of  one  who,  by  nature 
and  position,  was  so  helpless;  and  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
litter  an  untruth,  he  preferred  being  silent.  The  Huron 
tiisbook  the  motive,  and  supposed  that  disappointed  affeo- 
.(on  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  reserve.  Still  bent  on  cor- 
rupting or  bribing  his  captive,  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  treasures  with  wliich  his  imagination  filled  the  castle, 
he  persevered  in  his  attack. 

"  Hawkeye  is  talking  with  a  friend,"  he  continued.  ^  H« 
knows  that  Rivenoak  b  a  man  of  his  word,  for  they  havio 
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traded  together,  and  trade  opens  the  soul.  My  friend  ha» 
some  here  on  account  of  a  little  string  held  by  a  girl,  that 
can  pidl  the  whole  body  of  the  stoutest  warrior  ?  " 

«*  You  are  nearer  the  truth  now,  Huron,  than  you've 
3een  afore,  since  we  began  to  talk.  This  is  true.  But  one 
Hid  of  that  string  was  pot  fast  to  my  heart,  nor  dii  the 
Wild  Rose  hold  the  other." 

^  This  is  wonderful  I  Does  my  brother  love  in  his  lu^ai'. 
and  not  in  his  heart?  And  can  the  Feeble»Mind  pull  sn 
hard  against  so  stout  a  warrior  ?  " 

^  There  it  is  ag'iu ;  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong ! 
The  string  you  mean  is  £ist  to  the  heart  of  a  great  Dela- 
ware ;  one  of  the  Mohican  stock  in  fact,  living  among  the 
Delawares  since  the  dispersion  of  his  own  people,  and  of 
the  £Eunily  of  Uncas — Chingachgook  by  name,  or  Great 
Sarpent.  He  has  come  here,  led  by  the  string,  and  I've 
followed,  or  rather  come  afore,  for  I  got  here  first,  pulled 
by  nothing  stronger  than  fri'ndship ;  which  is  strong  miou^ 
for  such  as  are  not  niggardly  of  their  feelin's,  and  are  will- 
ing to  live  a  little  for  their  fellow-creatur's,  as  well  as  for 
themselves." 

"  But  a  string  has  two  ends  —  one  is  £»st  to  the  mind  of 
a  Mohican,  and  the  other  —  ?*' 

"•  Why  the  other  was  here  close  to  the  fire,  half  an  hour 
unce.  Wali-ta^Wah  held  it  in  her  hand,  if  she  didn't  hold 
it  to  her  hi^art." 

^  I  understand  what  you  mean,  my  brother,"  returned  the 
Indian  gravely,  for  the  first  time  catching  a  direct  clue  to 
the  adventures  of  the  evening.  ^  The  Great  Serpent  being 
strongest^  pulled  the  hardest,  and  Hist  was  forced  to  leave 
us." 

^  I  don't  think  there  was  much  pulling  aboit  it,'*  an 
swered  the  other,  laughing,  always  in  his  silent  mannor, 
with  as  much  heartiness  as  if  he  were  not  a  captive,  and  in 
ianger  of  torture  or  death.  ^  1  don't  think  there  was  much 
gulling  about  it ;  no,  I  don't.  Lord  help  you,  Huron  !  he 
likes  the  gal,  and  the  gal  likes  him,  and  it  surpassed  Huron 
tarcumventions  to  keep  two  young  people  apart  when  thers 
was  to  strong  a  feelin'  to  bring  'em  together." 
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'^And  HftWkej«  and  C^^Mchgook  cfttud  Into  oat  i 

oa  this  erraad  only  P  " 

^  That's  a  qiiestioti  that'll  uistv^l-  itself,  Mingo !  Teis  if 
a  question  could  talk,  it  would  answer  itself  to  yout*  petfeo 
SHtiVaction.  For  what  ^se  should  we  oome  ?  And  yet,  it 
isn't  exactly  6o,  neither  ;  for  We  didn't  come  into  your  oamp 
at  all,  but  only  as  far  as  that  pine,  there,  that  you  see  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  where  we  stood  watching  youi 
movements  and  conduct  as  long  as  we  liked.  Wheu  we 
were  ready  the  Sarpent  gave  his  signal,  and  then  ail  went 
just  as  it  should)  down  to  the  moment  when  yonder  vaga 
bond  leaped  upon  my  back*  Sartain  \  we  caine  for  'tut 
and  no  other  purpose,  and  we  got  what  we  came  for 
there's  no  use  in  pretending  otherwise.  Hist  is  off  with  a 
man  who's  the  next  Uiing  to  her  husband,  and  oottie  wha': 
will  to  me,  that's  one  good  thing  detannined." 

^  What  sign  or  signal  toM  the  yo«mg  maiden  diat  her 
loTorwas  nigh?"  asked  the  old  Huron,  with  ttore  cnri> 
osity  than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  betray. 

Deerslayer  laughed  again,  and  deemed  to  enjoy  the  iRie> 
cess  of  the  exploit  with  as  much  glee  as  if  he  had  not  beeii 
its  victim. 

^*  Your  squirrels  are  great  gadabouts,  Mingo !  **  he  criei, 
Mtm  laughing -^«<  yes,  they're  sartainly  great  gadabouts! 
When  other  fo&s'  squiireb  are  at  home  and  asleep,  yonvti 
keep  in  motion  among  the  trees,  and  chirrup  and  king  in  « 
way  that  even  a  Delaware  gal  can  understand  their  mnsic ! 
Well,  there's  four-legged  squirrels,  and  there's  two-legged 
squirrels,  and  givo  me  the  last,  when  there's  a  good  t^t 
string  atween  two  hearta.  If  one  brings  *em  together, 
t'cther  tells  when  to  pull  the  hardest" 

Ihe  Huron  looked  vexed,  though  he  succeeded  ia  sup- 
pressing any  violent  exhibition  of  resentment  He  soon 
quitted  his  prisoner,  and  joining  the  rest  of  his  warriors, 
he  communicated  die  substance  of  what  he  had  learned 
As  in  his  own  case  admiration  was  mingled  with  anger  at 
the  boldness  and  success  of  their  enemies.  Three  or  four 
of  them  ascended  the  little  acclivity  and  gaeed  at  the  tree 
where  it  was  understood  the  adventurers  had  posteil  theoi 
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idret,  and  onm  9mn  descended  and  exanuBied  fcr  lost- 
prints  around  its  roots,  in  <»rder  to  make  sore  that  dm 
statement  was  tme*  The  result  confirmed  die  storj  of  the 
captive,  and  tiwy  all  returned  to  the  fire  with  iacneased 
wonder  and  respect  The  messenger,  who  had  anivied 
with  some  communication  from  the  party  abore  while  the 
two  adventurers  were  watching  the  camp,  was  now  dis- 
patched with  some  answer,  and  doubtless  bore  with  had 
the  intelligenoe  of  all  that  had  happened. 

Down  to  this  moment,  the  joong  Indian  who  had  baaa 
seen  walking  in  coo^MUiy  with  Hist  aad  another  fenak^ 
had  made  no  advances  to  any  communication  with  Dieer> 
slayer.  He  had  held  himself  aloof  from  his  friends  even, 
passing  near  the  bevy  of  yovsger  women  who  were  duster- 
ing  together,  apart  as  usiml,  and  conversed  in  low  tones  oa 
the  8id)ject  of  the  escape  of  their  late  companion.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  tme  to  say,  that  these  last  were  pleased 
as  well  as  vexed  at  what  had*  just  occurred.  Their  female 
sympathies  were  widi  the  lovers,  while  their  pride  was 
bound  up  in  the  saeoess  of  their  own  tribe.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  the  superior  personal  advantages  of  Hist  rendered 
her  dangenms  to  some  of  the  younger  part  of  the  groups 
and  they  were  not  sorry  to  find  she  was  no  longer  in  the 
way  of  their  own  ascendency.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
better  feeUng  was  most  prevalent;  for  xieither  the  wild  oob- 
ilition  in  which  they  lived,  the  clannish  prejudices  of  tribes^ 
nor  their  hard  fortimes  as  Indian  women,  could  entirely 
conquer  the  ineztinguishaUe  leaning  of  their  sex  to  the 
afieo^ions.  One  of  the  girls  even  laughed  at  the  diseons^ 
kte  look  of  the  swain  who  might  £uicy  himself  deserted,  a 
drcmnstanoe  Hiait  seemed  suddenly  to  arouse  his  energiet, 
and  indaoed  him  to  move  towards  the  log  on  which  the 
prftoner  was  still  seated,  drying  his  clothes. 

«'  This  is  Oatamount ! "  said  the  Indian,  striking  his  hand 
boistCaUy  on  his  naked  breast  as  he  uttered  the  words,  in 
a  manner  to  show  how  much  weight  he  expected  them  to 
carry. 

'^  This  is  Hawkeye,"  quietly  returned  Deerskyer,  adopt* 
teg  the  name  by  which  he  kn«w  he  ^oald  he  known  li 
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fnture  aoiong  all  the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois.     '^  Mj  sight  ii 
keen ;  is  my  brother's  leap  long  ?  " 

<<  From  here  to  the  Delaware  villages.  Hawkeye  has 
stolen  my  wife ;  he  must  bring  her  back,  or  his  scalp  will 
hang  on  a  pole  and  dry  in  my  wigwam." 

^  Hawkeye  biis  stolen  nothing,  Huron.  He  doesn't  come 
if  a  thieving  breed,  nor  has  he  thieving  gifts.  Your  ^vife, 
as  you  call  Wali-ta-Wah,  will  never  be  the  wife  of  any 'red 
dkin  of  the  Canadas ;  her  mind  is  in  the  cabin  of  a  Dela 
ware,  and  her  body  has  gone  to  find  it  The  catamount  is 
•ctyve,  I  know ;  but  its  legs  can't  keep  pace  with  a  woman's 
wi^es." 

^  The  Serpent  of  the  Delawares  is  a  dog ;  he  is  a  po<v 
bull-pout  that  keeps  in  the  water  ;  he  is  afraid  to  stand  on 
the  hard  eaith  like  a  brave  Indian  I " 

^  Well,  well,  Huron,  that's  pretty  impudent,  considering 
k's  not  an  hour  since  the  Sarpent  stood  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  you,  and  would  have  tried  the  toughness  of  your  skin 
with  a  rifle-bullet,  when  I  pointed  you  out  to  him,  hadn't  I 
laid  the  weight  of  a  little  judgment  on  his  hand.  You  may 
i^e  in  timersome  gals  in  the  settlements  with  your  cata- 
mount whine ;  but  the  ears  of  a  man  can  tell  truth  from  o&r 
cruth." 

^^  Hist  laughs  at  him !  She  sees  he  is  lame,  and  a  poor 
hunter,  and  he  has  never  been  on  a  war-path.  She  will  take 
A  man  for  a  husband,  and  not  a  fool." 

^  How  do  you  know  that.  Catamount  ?  how  do  you  know 
that  ?  "  returned  Deerslayer,  laughing.  ^  She  has  gone  into 
ihe  lake,  you  see,  and  maybe  she  prefers  a  trout  to  a  mon* 
grel  cat.  As  for  war-paths,  neither  the  Sarpent  nor  I  have 
jnuch  experience,  we  are  ready  to  own  ;  but  if  you  don't  call 
this  one,  you  must  tarm  it  what  the  gals  in  the  settlementc 
txum  it,  the  high  road  to  matrimony.  Take  my  advice^ 
Catamount,  and  s'arch  for  a  wife  among  the  Huron  women 
you'll  never  get  one  with  a  willing  mind  from  among  the 
LXelawares." 

Catamounts  baud  felt  for  his  tomahawk,  and  when  th« 
ftiigers  reached  the  handle  they  worked  convulsively,  as  if 
iLeir  owner  hesitated  between  policy  and  resentment     Ai 
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thk  critical  moment  Rivenook  approached,  and,  bj  a  gesture 
of  autbority,  induced  the  yomig  man  to  retire,  asBmning  hii 
former  position,  himself,  on  the  log  at  the  side  of  Deerslayer. 
Here  he  continued  silent  for  a  little  time,  maintaining  the 
grave  reserve  of  an  Indian  chiefl 

*'  Hawkeye  is  right,"  the  Iroquois  at  length  hegtai ;  ^  bis 
sight  is  so  sti'ong  that  he  can  see  truth  in  a  dark  night,  and 
our  eyes  have  been  blinded.  He  is  an  owl,  darkness  hiding 
nothing  from  him.  He  ought  not  to  strike  his  friends.  He 
is  right." 

^  I'm  glad  you  think  so,  Mingo,"  returned  the  other,  ^  for 
a  traitor,  in  my  judgment,  is  worse  than  a  coward.  I  care 
as  little  for  the  Muskrat  as  one  pale-f{tce  ought  to  care  for 
another ;  but  I  care  too  much  for  him  to  ambush  him  in  the 
way  you  wished.  In  short,  according  to  my  idees,  any  sap- 
eumvention,  except  open-war  sarcumventions,  are  ag'in  both 
law,  and  what  we  whites  call  ^  gospel,'  too.*' 

^  My  pa^e-face  brother  is  right ;  he  is  no  Indian  to  forget 
his  Manitou  and  his  color.  The  Hurons  know  that  they 
have  a  great  warrior  for  their  prisoner,  and  they  will  treat 
him  as  one.  If  he  is  to  be  tortured,  his  torments  shall  be 
such  as  no  conunon  man  can  bear ;  if  he  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  friend,  it  will  be  the  friendship  of  chiefs." 

As  the  Huron  uttered  this  extraordinary  assurance  of  con- 
sideration his  eye  furtively  glanced  at  the  countenance  of  his 
listener,  in  order  to  discover  how  he  stood  the  compliment ; 
though  his  gravity  and  apparent  sincerity  would  have  pre- 
vented any  man  but  one  practiced  in  artifices,  from  detecting 
his  motives.  Deerslayer  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  unsus- 
picious; and  acquainted  with  the  Indian  notions  of  what 
constituted  respect,  in  matters  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  captives,  he  felt  his  blood  chill  at  the  announcement,  even 
whUe  he  maintained  an  aspect  so  steeled  that  his  quick-sighted 
enemy  could  discover  in  it  no  signs  of  weakness. 

**  God  has  put  me  in  your  hands,  Huron,"  the  captive  at 
length  answered,  ^  and  I  suppose  you  will  act  your  will  on 
me.  I  shall  not  boast  of  what  I  can  do,  under  torment,  for 
Fve  never  been  tried,  and  nc  man  can  say  till  he  has  been ; 
but  VU  do  my  endivors  not  to  disgrace  the  people  amoni; 


wiMMii  f  got  my  tmualng.  H<m%et«r,  I  wiflh  jxm  now  to 
beajr  witti€8s,  tluit  Tm  ftltogether  of  white  blood,  and,  in  a 
natural  way,  of  white  gifts,  too  ;  so,  should  I  be  oyercome  and 
forget  myself)  I  hope  you'll  lay  the  feult  where  it  properly 
belongs ;  and  in  no  manner  put  it  on  the  Delawares,  or 
their  allies  and  friends  the  Mohicans.  We're  all  created 
with  fBore  or  less  weakness,  and  I'm  afeard  it's  a  pale-face's 
Ic  gire  in  under  great  bodily  torment,  when  a  red-skin  will 
fling  his  songs,  and  boast  of  his  deeds  in  the  very  teeth  of 
his  foes ! " 

*^  We  shati  see.  flawkeye  has  a  good  countenance,  and 
be  is  tough  -^  but  why  should  he  be  tormented  when  the 
Hurons  love  him  ?  Jie  is  not  born  their  enemy ;  and  the 
4eath  of  one  warrior  will  not  cast  a  cloud  between  them 
liwrever." 

**  So  muick  the  better,  Huron;  so  much  the  better.  Stffl, 
J  don't  wish  to  owe  anything  to  a  mistake  about  eadi  other'* 
tneaning.  It  Is  so  much  the  better  that  you  bear  no  malice 
for  the  loss  of  a  warrior  who  fell  in  war ;  and  yet  it  is  on- 
tme  that  there  is  no  inmity  —  lawful  inmity,  I  mean,  atween 
ns.  So  &r  as  I  have  red-ekin  feelin's  at  all,  I've  Delaware 
feelin's;  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  fbr  yourself,  how  fkr 
they  are  likely  to  be  M'ndly  to  the  Mingos  " — 

Deerslayer  ceased,  for  a  sort  of  spectre  stood  before  him 
that  put  a  stop  to  his  words,  and,  indeed,  caused  him  for  a 
moment  to  donbt  the  fidelity  of  his  boasted  vision.  Hetty 
Hutter  was  standing  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  as  quietly  as  tf 
ihe  belonged  to  the  tribe. 

As  the  hunter  and  the  Indian  sat  watching  the  emotions 
that  were  betrayed  in  each  other's  countenance  the  girl  had 
ajyproached  unnoticed,  doubtless  ascending  from  the  beach 
or  the  southern  side  of  the  point,  or  that  next  to  the  spot 
where  the  ark  had  anchored,  and  had  advanced  to  the  fire 
with  the  fearlessness  that  belonged  to  her  simplicity,  and 
which  was  certainly  justified  by  the  treatment  formerly  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  Rivenoak  perceived 
the  girl  she  was  recognized,  and  calling  to  two  or  three  of 
the  younger  warriors,  the  chief  sent  them  out  to  reconnoi- 
tre, lest  her  appearance  ^ould  be  the  forerunner  of  anothBV 
attack.      He  then  motioned  to   Hettv  to  draw  imur. 
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^  I  bdpe  yoir  tidt  k  a  »igii  that  the  Sarpent  a&d  Hist 
Are  in  safety,  Betty,**  saM  Deenlayer,  aft  soon  m  Hie  gir) 
had  -eomplied  mlh  the  Huron's  request  ^  1  *don't  think 
yoa'd  <»ttie  a^ore  i^ia  on  the  arr'nd  that  brought  yom  here 
afdre." 

**•  Judith  ttdd  me  to  coifie  this  time,  Deerslayer^"  Hetty 
replied;  ^  she  paddled  me  ashore  herself,  in  a  cuioe,  as  soon 
m  tUo  Serpent  had  shoim  her  Hist,  and  told  hia  story* 
How  handsome  Hist  is  to-^ight,  Deerslayer,  and  how  much 
faa]>pier  she  looks  thiui  when  «he  was  with  the  Horons !  ** 

*^ltmt'8  nator'^  gal|  yes,  that  maybe  set  down  as  humaa 
namr*.  i!^e*a  with  her  betrothed^  and  no  longer  fears  a 
l&tigo  husba&d.  In  my  judgment,  Judith  herself  would  io«6 
most  of  her  bettuty  if  she  tSottght  she  was  to  bestow  it  afi 
«B  a  Mingo  !  Content  is  a  ^eat  fortifier  of  good  lo(to ; 
and  I'll  warrant  you,  Hist  is  contented  enough,  now  ahe  is 
tmt  of  the  hands  of  these  miscreants  and  with  her  chosea 
warrior!  Did  you  say  thM  your  sister  told  you  to  oome 
ashore  -^  why  should  Judith  do  that  ?  " 

^  She  bid  me  come  to  see  you,  and  to  try  and  persuade 
liie  savages  to  take  more  dephants  to  let  you  off;  bat  Pve 
liTMight  the  Bible  with  ffle-^M«<  wiU  do  UKxre  than  aii  liia 
al^hante  m  ^ith^'s  chest  I " 

^^And  your  fetth^,  good  fittle  Hetty -^  and  Hurry;  did 
they  know  of  your  arr'nd  ?  " 

^  Nothing.  Both  are  asleep ;  and  «hidith  and  the  Ser- 
|9ent  thought  it  best  they  should  not  be  woke,  lest  ttiey 
might  want  to  <x>me  Again  after  scalps,  when  Hist  had  toM 
tiiem  how  few  warriors,  and  how  many  women  and  cfaOdrea 
there  were  in  the  camp.  Judith  would  give  me  no  peace 
ill  I  had  come  aaiKire,  to  aee  what  had  happened  to  jfotW 

^Well,  that's  remarkable  as  conssmis  Judith  I  Why 
should  she  feel  so  much  unsartidnty  about  me  ?  Ah,  I  see. 
how  it  is  now ;  yes,  I  see  into  the  whole  matter  now.  You 
must  understand,  Hetty,  that  your  mster  is  oneasy  lest 
Harry  March  shoidd  wake,  and  come  blundering  here  into 
the  hands  of  the  inimy  ag*in,  under  some  klee  that,  being  a 
truTeUing  comrade,  1^  ought  to  he'.p  me  in  tliis  matter. 
fiurty  ia  a  blunderer,  I  will  allow ;  but  I  don't  think  he'd 
risk  as  much  for  my  sake  as  he  wr  rJd  for  bis  own  ** 
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*<  Judith  don't  care  for  Hurry,  though  Hurry  cares  fot 
her/'  replied  Hetty  InnoceDtly,  but  quite  positively. 

^  IVe  heard  you  say  as  much  as  that  afore ;  yes,  I've 
heard  tliat  from  you  afore,  gal,  and  yet  it  isn't  true.  One 
don't  live  in  a  tribe,  not  to  see  something  of  the  way  in 
which  liking  works  in  a  woman's  heart.  Though  no  way 
given  to  marrying  myself,  I've  been  a  looker-on  among  the 
Delawares,  and  this  is  a  matter  in  which  pale-face  and  red- 
skin gifts  are  all  as  one  the  same.  When  the  feelin'  begini, 
the  young  woman  is  thoughtful,  and  haa  no  eyes  or  ears  on- 
iess  for  the  warrior  that  has  taken  her  fancy ;  then  follows 
melancholy  and  sighing,  and  such  sort  of  actions ;  afl;er  which, 
especially  if  matters  don't  come  to  plain  discourse,  she  often 
flies  round  to  backbiting  and  £Eiult-finding,  blaming  the 
youth  for  the  very  thmgs  she  likes  best  in  him.  Some 
young  creatures  are  forward  in  this  way  of  showing  their 
love,  and  I'm  of  opinion  Judith  is  one  of  'em.  Now,  I've 
heanl  her  as  much  as  deny  that  Hurry  was  good-looking ; 
and  the  young  woman  who  could  do  thai,  must  be  far  gone 
indeed." 

^  The  young  woman  who  liked  Hurry  would  own  that 
he  is  handsome.  /  think  Hurry  very  handsome,  Deer«- 
slayer,  and  I'm  sure  everybody  must  thiok  so  that  has  eyes. 
Judith  don't  like  Harry  March,  and  that's  the  reason  she 
finds  fault  with  him." 

"  Well  —  well  —  my  good  little  Hetty,  have  it  your  ^wn 
way.  If  we  should  talk  from  now  till  winter,  each  wculd 
thuik  as  at  present ;  and  there's  no  use  in  words.  I  must 
believe  that  Judith  is  much  wrapped  up  in  Hurry,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  she'll  have  him ;  and  this,  too,  all  the  more 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  abuses  him ;  and  I  dare  tn 
say,  you  think  just  the  contrary.  But  mind  what  I  now 
tell  you,  gal,  and  pretend  not  to  know  it,"  continued  this 
beuig,  who  was  so  obtuse  on  a  point  on  which  men  are  usn- 
<dly  quick  enough  to  make  discoveries,  and  so  acute  in  mat- 
ters that  would  baffle  the  observation  of  much  the  greater 
portion  of  mankind ;  '^  I  see  how  it  is  with  them  vagabond; 
Bivenoak  has  left  us,  you  see,  and  is  talking  yonder  with 
his  young  men  ;  and  diough  too  far  to  be  heard^  1  can  $$e 
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^hat  he  is  telling  them.  Their  onkra  is  to  watch  your 
moTements,  and  to  find  where  the  canoe  is  to  meet  yon,  to 
take  you  back  to  the  ark,  and  then  to  seize  all  and  what 
they  can.  I'm  sorry  Judith  sent  you,  for  I  suppose  she 
wan's  you  to  go  back  ag'in." 

"  All  that's  settled,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  girl  in  a 
low,  coDfidential,  and  meaning  manner ;  ^^  and  you  may 
tru?i  me  to  outwit  the  best  Indian  of  them  all.  I  know  I 
am  feeble-minded,  but  I've  got  some  sense,  and  you'll  see 
how  rU  use  it  in  getting  back,  when  my  errand  is  done !  " 

^Ah's  me!  poor  girl;  I'm  afeard  all  that's  easier  said 
than  dona.  They're  a  venomous  set  of  ript^les,  and  thehr 
p'ison's  ncae  the  milder  for  the  loss  of  Hist.  Well,  I'm 
glad  the  Sarpent  was  the  one  to  get  off  with  the  gal ;  for 
now  there'll  be  two  happy.  At  least ;  whereas  had  he  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mingos,  there'd  be  two  miserable,  and 
another  far  from  feelin'  as  a  man  likes  to  feel." 

"  Now  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  part  of  my  errand,  that 
I  had  almost  forgotten,  Deerslayer.  Judith  told  me  to  ask 
you  what  you  thought  the  Hurons  would  do  with  you  if 
you  couldn't  be  bought  off,  and  what  she  had  best  do  to 
(serve  you.  Yes,  this  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
errand  —  what  she  had  best  do  in  order  to  serve  you." 

^  That's  as  t^u  think,  Hetty  ;  but  it's  no  matter.  Young 
women  are  apt  to  lay  most  stress  on  what  most  touches 
tbeir  feelin's ;  but  no  matter ;  have  it  your  own  way,  so 
you  be  but  careful  not  to  let  the  vagabonds  get  the  mastery 
of  a  canoe.  When  you  get  back  to  the  ark,  tell  'em  to 
keep  close,  and  to  keep  moving  too,  most  especially  at 
niglit.  Many  hours  can't  go  by  without  the  troops  on  the 
I  rar  hearing  of  this  party,  and  then  your  fri'nds  may  look 
(L>r  relief.  'Tis  but  a  day's  march  from  the  nearest  garrison, 
and  true  soldiers  will  never  lie  idle  with  the  foe  in  their 
neighborhood.  This  is  my  advice,  and  you  must  say  to 
your  father  and  Hurry  that  scalp-hunting  will  be  a  poor 
business  now.  as  the  Mingos  are  up  and  awake,  and  nothing 
can  save  'em  'till  the  troops  come,  except  keeping  a  good 
belt  of  water  atween  'em  and  the  savages." 

« What  shall  I  tell  Jnditk  about   you,  Deerslayer  ?     I 
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ksow  she  will  send  no  buck  kgam^  if  I  d^i't  bring  her  the 
truth  aboat  you." 

^  Then  tell  her  the  truth*  I  see  bo  reason  Judith  Hut* 
ter  shouldn't  hear  the  tru^  about  me  as  wdl  as  a  He.  I'm 
a  captyve  in  Indian  hands,  and  Providence  only  knows  what 
will  oome  of  it!  Harkee,  Hetty,"  dropping  his  voice 
apd  speaking  still  more  confidentially,  ^  you  <xr9  a  littJc 
WJ«k-mindetl,  it  mist  be  allowed,  but  you  know  something 
oi  Injlns.  Here  I  am  in  their  hands,  after  having  slain  one 
of  theii  stoutest  warriors,  and  they've  been  endivoring  to 
work  upon  me,  through  fear  of  consequences,  to  betray 
your  father  and  all  in  the  ark.  I  understand  the  IJack- 
guards  as  well  as  if  they  told  it  all  out  plainly  with  their 
tongues.  They  hold  up  avarice  afore  me  on  one  side,  and 
fear  cm  t'other,  and  think  honesty  will  give  way  atween  'em 
both.  But  let  your  Either  and  Hurry  know  'tis  «I1  useless ; 
as  for  the  Sarpent,  he  knows  it  already." 

"^  But  what  shall  I  tell  Judith  f  She  wOl  certaitdy  send 
me  back  if  I  don't  satisfy  her  mind." 

''  Well,  tell  Judith  the  same.  No  doubt  the  savages  wifi 
try  the  torments  to  make  me  give  in,  and  to  revenge  the 
loss  of  their  warrior,  but  I  must  hold  out  ag'in  nafral 
weakness  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  You  may  tell  Jo^th 
to  feel  no  oonsam  on  my  account— it  will  oome  haid,  I 
know,  seeing  that  a  white  man's  gifts  don't  run  to  boastiif 
and  singing  under  torment,  for  he  genemlly  feels  smallest 
when  he  suffers  most — but  yuNi  may  tell  her  not  to  have 
any  consarn.  I  think  I  shall  make  out  to  stand  it ;  and 
slie  may  rdy  on  this,  let  me  give  in  as  much  as  I  may,  and 
prove  completely  that  I  am  iHiite,  by  wailings,  and  howl* 
tugs,  and  even  tears,  yet  I'll  never  fedl  so  £itr  as  to  betray 
my  fri'nds.  Wlien  it  gets  to  burning  holes  in  the  flesh 
with  heated  ramrods,  and  to  hacking  the  body,  and  tearing 
the  hair  out  by  the  roots,  natur'  may  get  the  upperfaand,  so 
far  as  groans  and  complaints  are  consamed,  but  there  the 
triumph  of  the  vagabonds  will  ind ;  nothing  short  of  6od*l 
abandoning  him  to  the  dev^e,  can  make  an  honest  man  ott 
true  to  his  color  and  duty." 

Hetty  listened  with  great  attsntimiy  and  h»  mQd  tml 
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speaking  countenance  nianifested  a  strong  sympathy  m  the 
anticipated  agony  of  the  supposititious  sufferer.  At  first  she 
seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  then,  taking  a  hand  of  Deer- 
slayer's,  she  affectionately  recommended  to  him  to  borrow 
her  Bible,  and  to  read  it  while  the  savages  were  inflicting 
their  torments.  When  the  other  honestly  admitted  that  it 
exceeded  his  power  to  read,  she  even  volunteered  to  remain 
with  him,  and  to  perform  this  holy  office  in  person.  The 
offer  was  gently  declined,  and  Bivenoak  being  about  to  join 
them,  Deerslayef  requested  the  girl  to  leave  him,  first  en- 
joining  her  again  to  tell  those  in  the  ark  to  have  full  con- 
fidence in  his  fidelity.  Hetty  now  walked  away,  and  ap- 
proached the  group  of  females  with  as  much  conl^ence  and 
self-possession  as  if  she  were  a  native  of  the  tribe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Huron  resumed  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his 
prisoner,  the  one  continuing  to  ask  questions  wi^  all  the 
wily  ingenuity  of  a  practiced  Indian  counselor^  and  tJie 
other  baffling  him  by  the  v^y  means  that  are  known  to  b« 
the  most  efficacious  in  defeating  the  finesse  of  the  more  pre* 
tending  diplomacy  of  dviUBation,  or  by  confining  fait  an* 
iwen  to  tlie  truth,  and  tlM  truth  onlj. 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

(( Thiu  died  she  ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  sliame.     She  was  not  nuidt 
Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  hud 
By  age  in  earth ;  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief  but  delightful  —  such  as  had  not  stayed 
Long  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well 
By  the  sea-shore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwdL** 

Btboh. 

The  young  men  who  had  been  sent  out  to  reoonnoitrai 
on  the  sudden  appearance  of  Hetty,  soon  returned  to  re* 
poi  t  their  want  of  success  in  making  any  discovery.  One 
of  them  had  even  been  along  the  beach  as  far  as  the  spot 
opposite  to  the  ark,  but  the  darkness  completely  concealed 
that  vessel  from  his  notice.  Others  had  examined  in  dif* 
ferent  directions,  and  everywhere  the  stillness  of  night  was 
added  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  woods.  It  was 
consequently  believed  that  the  girl  had  come  alone,  as  on 
her  former  visit,  and  on  some  similar  errand.  The  Iroquois 
were  ignorant  that  the  ark  had  left  the  castle,  and  diero 
were  movements  projected,  if  not  in  the  course  of  actual 
execution  by  this  time,  which  also  greatly  added  to  the 
sense  of  security.  A  watch  was  set,  therefore,  and  all  but 
the  sentinels  disposed  themselves  to  sleep. 

Sufficient  care  was  had  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  cap- 
ti  ve  without  inHicdng  on  him  any  unnecessary  suffering ; 
and  as  for  Hetty,  she  was  permitted  to  find  a  place  among 
the  Indian  girls,  in  the  best  manner  she  could.  She  did 
not  find  the  friendly  offices  of  Hist,  though  her  character 
not  only  bestowed  impunity  from  pain  and  captivity,  but  it 
procured  for  her  a  consideration  and  an  attention  that 
placed  her,  on  the  score  of  comfort,  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  wild  but  ger^^e  beings  around  her.     She  was  supplied 
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with  a  nkin,  «nd  made  her  own  bed  on  a  pile  of  boughs  a 
little  apart  from  the  huts.  Here  she  was  soon  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  like  all  around  her. 

There  were  now  thirteen  men  in  the  party,  and  three 
kept  watch  at  a  time.  One  remained  in  shadow,  not  fiir 
firom  the  fire,  however.  His  duty  was  to  guard  the  ca|H 
dye,  to  take  care  that  the  fire  neither  blazed  up  so  as  to 
flluminate  the  spot,  nor  yet  became  wholly  extinguished ; 
and  to  keep  an  eye  generally  on  the  state  of  the  camp^ 
Another  passed  from  one  beach  to  the  other,  crossing  the 
base  of  the  point;  while  the  thurd  kept  moving  slowly 
around  the  strand  on  its  outer  extremity,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  surprise  that  had  already  taken  place  that 
night  This  arrangement  was  far  from  being  usual  among 
savages,  who  ordinarily  rely  more  on  the  secrecy  of  their 
movements  than  on  vigilance  of  this  nature ;  but  it  had 
been  called  for  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Hurons  were  now  placed.  Their  position  was 
known  to  their  foes,  and  it  could  not  easily  be  changed  at 
an  hour  which  demanded  rest.  Perhaps,  too,  they  placed 
most  of  their  confidence  on  the  knowledge  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  passing  higher  up  the  lake,  and  wliich,  it 
was  thought,  would  fiiUy  occupy  the  whole  of  the  pale- 
&ces,  who  were  at  liberty,  with  their  solitary  Indian  ally. 
It  was  also  probable,  Rivenoak  was  aware,  that,  in  holding 
his  captive,*  he  had  in  his  own  hands  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  his  enemies. 

The  precision  with  which  those  accustomed  to  watchful- 
ness, or  lives  of  disturbed  rest,  sleep,  is  not  the  least  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  mysterious  being.  The  head  ia  no 
sooner  on  the  pillow  than  cousciousness  is  lost ;  and  yet| 
at  ;:  necessary  hour  the  mind  appears  to  arouse  the  body 
as  promptly  as  if  it  had  stood  sentinel  over  it  the  while 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  who  are  thus  roused 
awake  by  the  infiuence  of  thought  over  matter,  though  the 
mode  in  which  this  influence  is  exercised  must  remain 
hidden  from  our  curiosity  until  it  shall  be  expluiucd, 
ihotdd  that  hour  5ver  arrive,  by  the  entire  enlightenment 
r{  the  soul  or  the  suligect  of  all  human  mysteries.     Thus 
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it  was  with  Hetty  Hotter.  Feebki  m  the  iiu«i«tetiiii 
poitioii  of  her  exkt^iee  was  thoi^t  to  be,  it  was  sutE- 
cieutly  active  to  cause  her  to  open  her  eyea  at  midiught 
At  that  hour  she  awoke,  and  ImiTing  her  bed  of  skin  aud 
boughs,  she  walked  innooently  and  openly  to  the  embers 
of  the  fire,  stirring  the  ktter,  as  the  coolness  of  the  m^Ui 
joid  tlie  woods,  in  connection  with  an  exceedingly  nnsopbis 
tiealed  bed,  had  a  little  chilled  her.  As  the  flame  shot  uf  ^ 
it  lighted  the  swarthy  oonntenance  of  the  Huron  on  watcfct 
whose  dark  eyes  glistened  under  its  light,  like  the  balls  of 
I  panther  that  is  pwsoed  to  hb  den  with  burning  brands* 
But  Hetty  felt  no  fear,  and  she  approached  the  spot  where 
the  Indian  stood.  Her  movements  were  so  natural,  and  so 
perfectly  devoid  of  any  of  the  stealthiness  of  civming  or 
deception,  that  he  imagined  she  had  merely  arisen  on. 
aeeeuut  of  the  coolness  of  the  night,  a  oommon  occurrence 
in  a  bivouac,  and  the  one  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  least 
likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Hetty  spoke  to  him,  but  h# 
understood  no  English.  She  then  gazed  near  a  minute  at 
the  sleeping  captive,  and  moved  slowly  away  in  a  sad  and 
melancholy  manner. 

The  girl  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  OM^vemftutSt  Any 
ingenious  expedient  of  this  nature,  quite  likely,  exceeded 
her  powers  ;  still  her  step  was  habitually  light,  and  scarcely 
audible.  As  she  took  the  direction  of  the  extremity  of  thtf 
point,  or  the  place  where  she  had  landed  in  the  first  ad- 
venture, and  where  Hist  had  embarked,  the  sentinel  saw 
her  light  form  gradually  disappear  in  the  gloom  without 
imeasiness  or  changing  his  own  position.  He  knew  that 
fathers  were  on  the  look-out,  and  he  did  not  believe  thai 
ane  who  had  twioe  come  into  the  camp  voluntarily,  and 
Imd  already  left  it  openly,  would  take  rdiuge  in  flight.  In 
hort,  the  conduct  of  the  girl  excited  no  more  attention 
'Wan  that  of  any  person  of  feeble  iatellect  would  excite  in 
civiliied  society,  while  her  person  met  wilh  more  consider* 
atioit  and  respect 

Hetty  certainly  had  no  Tory  distinct  notiona  of  the 
localities,  but  she  fonud  her  way  to  the  beach,  which  she 
leached  en  the  same  side  of  the  point  as  that  en  which  th^ 
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samp  Irsd  been  made.  By  loUo«diig  the  marguji  of  the 
water,  takkg  a  nerthert  direction,  she  booh  encouatered 
the  Indiaii  who  paced  the  strand  as  sentisieL  This  was  a 
young  warrior,  and  when  he  heard  her  light  tread  coming 
aloi^  the  gravel  he  approached  swiftly,  though  with  any- 
thing but  meoaee  in  his  manner.  The  darlmess  was  m 
int^iee  ^at  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  forms,  within  the 
shadows  of  the  woods,  at  ihe  distance  ef  twenty  feet,  and 
quite  ia^osaible  to  distinguish  persons  until  near  enough  to 
touch  them.  The  young  Huron  manilested  diseppiMntmeni 
when  he  found  whom  he  had  met ;  for^  trutli  to  s^y,  ho 
was  expecting  his  &vori^  who  had  promised  to  relieve  the 
mmmd  of  a  midnight  wittch  with  her  presence.  This  man 
was  aho  ignorant  of  English,  but  he  was  at  no  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  tk»  girl  should  be  up  at  that  hour.  Such 
things  were  usuai  in  an  Indian  village  and  camp,  where 
sleep  18  as  irregular  as  the  meals^  Then  poor  Hetty's 
known  imbecility,  as  in  most  things  connected  with  the 
savages,  stood  her  firiend  on  this  oocasioo.  Ve^^ed  at  his 
ddsappointment,  and  impatient  of  the  presence  of  one  he 
tiwnght  an  intruder,  the  young  warrior  signed  for  the  gir^ 
to  move  forward,  holding  the  direcUon  of  the  beach. 
Hetty  complied  ;  but,  as  she  walked  away,  she  spoke  aloud 
In  English^  in  her  usual  soft  tones,  which  the  stillness  of 
the  night  made  andihlie  at  some  little  distance^ 

<<  If  you  took  me  for  a  Huron  girl,  warrior,"  she  said, 
«  I  don't  wonder  you  are  so  little  pleased.  I  am  Hetty 
Hutker,  Thomas  Hutter*s  daughter,  and  have  never  met 
any  man  at  night,  for  mother  always  said  it  was  wrong, 
and  modest  yomig  women  should  never  do  it;  modesl 
young  womeii  of  the  pale-fkces,  I  mean ;  for  customs  art 
diffeient  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  knew.  No,  no 
I'm  Hetty  Hutter,  and  wonlda't  meet  evea  Hurry  Harry^ 
enough  ho  daould  feiiX  down  on  hm  knees  and  ask  me  I 
m'jther  sa  d  it  was  wrong." 

By  the  time  Hetty  had  said  this,  she  reached  the  place 
«bere  the  canoes  had  come  at^re,  and,  owing  to  the 
curvature  of  the  land  and  the  bushes,  would  have  oeen 
iaip|deftely  hid  fpoo  the  s^ht  of  tlie  sentinel,  had  A  been 
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broad  daj.  Bat  anotiher  footstep  oaoght  the  Iover*8  ear, 
and  he  was  already  nearlj  beyond  the  sound  of  the  girri 
silveiy  voice.  Still  Hetty,  bent  only  on  her  own  thoughtf 
and  purposes,  continued  to  speak,  though  the  gentleneat 
of  her  tones  prevented  the  sounds  from  penetrating  &r  into 
the  woods.     On  the  water  they  were  more  widely  diffused. 

*  Here  I  am,  Judith,"  she  added,  ^  and«  there  is  no  ono 
near  me.  The  Huron  on  watch  has  gone  to  meet  hia 
sweetheart,  who  is  an  Indian  girl,  you  know,  and  never 
had  a  Christian  mother  to  tell  her  how  wrong  it  b  to  meel 
a  nmn  at  night " — 

Hetty's  voice  was  hushed  by  a  ^  Hist !  **  that  came  fiom 
the  water,  and  then  she  caught  a  dim  view  of  the  canoe^ 
which  approached  noiselessly,  and  soon  grated  on  the  shin- 
gle with  its  bow.  The  moment  the  weight  of  Hetty  waa 
felt  in  the  light  craft,  the  canoe  withdrew,  stem  foremost, 
as  if  possessed  of  life  and  volition,  until  it  was  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore.  Then  it  turned,  and  making  a  wide 
sweep,  as  much  to  prolong  the  passage  as  to  get  beyond 
the  sound  of  voices,  it  held  its  way  towards  the  ark.  For 
several  minutes  nothing  was  uttered ;  but,  believing  hersdf 
to  be  in  a  favorable  position  to  confer  with  her  sister,  Ja* 
dith,  who  alone  sat  in  the  stem,  managing  the  canoe  with 
a  skill  little  short  of  that  of  a  man,  b^an  a  discourse 
which  she  had  been  burning  to  commence  ever  since  they 
quitted  the  point. 

^<  Here  we  are  safe,  Hetty,"  she  said,  ^  and  may  talk 
without  the  fear  of  being  overheard.  You  must  speak 
low,  however,  for  sounds  are  heard  fer  on  the  water  in  a 
still  night.  I  was  so  close  to  the  point,  some  of  the  timo* 
while  you  were  on  it,  that  I  have  heard  the  voices  of  the 
warriors,  and  I  heard  your  shoes  on  the  gravel  of  thft 
beach,  even  before  you  spoke." 

^  I  don't  believe,  Judith,  the  Hurons  know  I  have  laft 
them." 

**  Quite  likely  they  do  not,  for  a  lover  makes  a  pow 
•entry,  unless  it  be  to  watch  for  his  sweetheart  Bat  tall 
me,  Hetty,  did  you  see  and  speak  with  Deerslayer  ? ' 

^  O,  yes,  there  he  was  seated  near  the  fire,  with  I 
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(Ledi  though  they  left  hU  arum  free  to  move  tkem  M  bff 
pleased." 

''Well,  what  did  he  tell  you,  child?  Speak  quick;  J 
am  dying  to  know  what  message  he  sent  me." 

''  What  did  he  tell  me  ?  why,  what  do  you  think,  Judith 
he  told  me  that  he  couldn't  read!     Only  think  of  that  I  t 
white  man,  and   not  know  how  to  read  his  BihlOy  eTeu' 
He  never  could  have  had  a  mother,  sister !  " 

^  Never  mind  that,  Hetty.  All  men  can't  read,  though 
mother  knew  so  much,  and  taught  us  so  much;  £atbef 
knows  very  little  ahout  hooks,  and  he  can  harely  read  tha 
Bihle,  you  know." 

''  0 !  I  never  thought  Others  could  read  much,  but 
mothers  ought  all  to  read,  else  how  can  they  teach  their 
children  ?  Depend  on  it,  Judith,  Deerslayer  could  never 
have  had  a  mother,  else  he  would  know  how  to  read." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  /  sent  you  ashore,  Hetty,  and  how 
much  concern  I  feel  for  his  misfortune  ? "  asked  the  other, 
impatiently. 

''I  believe  I  did,  Judith;  but  you  know  I  am  feebl»^ 
minded,  and  I  may  have  forgotten.  I  did  tell  him  you 
brought  me  ashore.  And  he  told  me  a  great  deal  that  I 
was  to  say  to  you,  which  I  remember  well,  for  it  made  my 
blood  run  cold  to  hear  him.  He  told  me  to  say  that  his 
friends  —  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  them,  sister  —  ?  " 

<<  How  can  you  torment  me  thus,  Hetty  I  Certainly, 
I  am  one  of  the  truest  friends  he  has  on  earth." 

''Torment  you!  yes,  now  I  remember  all  about  it.  I 
am  glad  you  used  that  word,  Judith,  for  it  brings  it  aQ 
back  to  my  mind.  Well,  he  said  he  might  be  tormented 
by  the  savages,  but  he  would  try  to  bear  it  as  becomes  m 
Christian  white  man,  and  that  no  one  need  be  afeard-— 
why  does  Deerslayer  call  it  afeard,  when  mother  akrays 
taught  us  to  say  afraid  ?  " 

"Never  mind,  dear  Hetty,  never  mind  that  now  I" 
cried  the  other,  almost  gasping  for  breath.  ^  Did  Deer* 
slayer  really  tell  you  that  he  thought  the  savages  wouki 
put  him  to  the  torture  ?  Recollect  now,  well,  Hetty,  fov 
tbi^  IB  a  most  awful  and  serioi;^  thii^." 
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**  Tea,  he  <H«1 ;  anil  I  remember  it  by  your  speaking 
iboat  my  tormenting  yon.  O !  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him, 
and  Deerslayer  took  all  so  quietly  and  without  noise! 
Deerslayer  is  not  as  handsome  as  Hurry  Harry,  Ju^'.Ith, 
but  he  is  more  quiet.** 

'  **  He's  worth  a  million  Hurrys !  yes,  he's  worth  all  the 
young  men  who  ever  came  upon  the  lake  put  together" 
taid  Judith,  with  an  energy  and  positiveness  that  caused 
her  sister  to  wonder.  <'  He  is  true.  There  is  no  lie  about 
Deerdayar.  Tmi,  Pletty,  may  not  know  what  a  merit  it 
k  in  a  man  to  have  truth,  but  when  you  get  —  no  —  I 
hi/pe  you  will  never  know  it.  Why  should  one  like  you 
be  erer  made  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  to  distrust  and 
hate!" 

Judith  bowed  her  face,  dark  as  it  was,  and  unseen  as 
she  must  have  been,  by  any  eye  but  that  of  Omniscience^ 
between  her  hands,  and  groaned.  This  sudden  paroxysm 
of  feeling,  however,  lasted  but  for  a  moment,  and  she  con- 
tinued more  calmly,  stOl  speaking  frankly  to  her  sister, 
whose  intelligence  and  whose  discretion  in  anything  that 
related  to  herself,  she  did  not  in  the  least  distrust.  Her 
voice,  however,  was  low  and  husky,  instead  of  having  ita 
ftrmer  clearness  and  animation. 

^  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  fear  truth,  Hetty,'*  she  said ; 
^  and  yet  do  I  more  dread  Deerslayer's  truth,  than  any 
enemy!  One  cannot  tamper  with  such  truth  —  so  much 
honesty  —  such  obstinate  uprightness!  But  we  are  not 
altogether  unequal,  sister  —  Deerslayer  and  I  ?  He  ia 
ttot  altogether  my  superior  ?  ** 

It  was  not  usual  for  Judith  so  far  to  demean  herself  aa 
v>  appeal  to  Hetty's  judgment.  Nor  did  she  often  address 
hoT  by  the  title  of  sister,  a  distinction  that  is  conmionly 
gireif  by  the  junior  to  the  senior,  even  where  there  is  a 
perfect  equality  in  all  other  respects.  As  trifling  depart- 
ures from  habitual  deportment  ofbener  strike  the  imagina- 
tion than  more  important  changes,  Hetty  perceived  the 
sirciimstances,  and  wondered  at  them  in  her  own  dimple 
iray. 

Her  ambition  was   a   little  quickened,  and  the  anami 
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WM  as  much  out  of  the  usual  course  of  tliih^s  as  the  ques- 
don ;  the  poor  girl  attempting  to  refine  beyond  her  strength* 

*'  Superior^  Judith  !  '*  she  repeated  with  pride.  "  In 
If  hat  can  Deerslayer  be  your  superior  ?  Are  you  not 
mother's  child  —  and  does  he  know  how  to  read  ^  and 
wasn't  mother  before  any  woman  in  all  this  part  cf  the 
world?  I  should  think,  so  far  from  supposing  himself 
your  superior,  he  would  hardly  believe  himself  mine.  Yoa 
ai  e  handsome,  and  he  is  ugly  ^'  — 

"  No,  not  ugly,  Hetty,"  interrupted  Judith.  "  Only 
plain.  But  his  honest  face  has  a  look  in  it  that  is  far 
better  than  beauty.  In  my  eyes  Deerslayer  is  handsomer 
than  Hurry  Harry." 

"  Judith  Hutter !  you  frighten  me.  Hurry  is  the  hand- 
somest mortal  in  the  world  —  even  handsomer  than  you 
are  youirself ;  because  a  man's  good  looks,  you  know,  are 
always  better  than  a  woman's  good  looks." 

This  little  innocent  touch  of  natural  taste  did  not  please 
the  elder  sister  at  the  moment,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to 
betray  it. 

"  Hetty,  you  now  speak  foolishly,  and  had  better  say  no 
more  on  this  subject,"  she  answered.  "  Hurry  is  not  the 
handsomest  mortal  in  the  world,  by  many ;  and  there  are 
officers  in  the  garrisons  "  —  Judith  stammered  at  the  words 
— "  there  are  officers  in  the  garrisons  near  us,  far  come- 
lier  than  he.  But  why  do  you  think  me  the  equal  of 
Deerslayer  ?  —  speak  of  that,  for  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you 
ihow  so  much  admiration  of  a  man  like  Hurry  Harry,  who 
has  neither  feelings,  manners,  nor  conscience.  Tau  are 
toe  good  for  htm,  and  he  ought  to  be  told  it  at  once." 

•'7.'  Judith,  how  you  forget!  Why,  /  am  not  beauti* 
MX  and  am  feeble-minded." 

**  You  are  good,  Hetty,  arid  that  is  more  than  can  be 
tail  of  Henry  March.  He  may  have  a  face,  and  a  biid^f 
bat  he  has  no  heart.  But  enough  of  this,  for  the  present. 
Fell  me  what  raises  me  to  an  equality  with  Deerslayer." 

^T(  think  of  you  asking  me  this,  Judith!  He  cant 
rtwi,  and  you  can.  He  don't  know  how  to  talk,  but 
ipeaks  worse  than  Hurry  even*,  for,  sister,  Harry  do&n't 
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always  pronounce  his  words  right !     Did  yon  ever  ootioi 

^  Cdrtainly,  he  is  as  coarse  in  speech  as  in  everTthing 
else.  But  I  fear  you  flatter  me,  Hetty,  when  you  think 
I  can  be  justly  called  the  equal  of  a  man  like  DeersJayer. 
It  is  true«  I  have  been  better  taught ;  in  one  sense  am  more 
opmely,  and  perhaps  might  look  higher  ;  but  then  his  truth 

—  his  truth  —  makes  a  fearful  difference  between  us  I 
Well,  I  will  talk  no  more  of  this ;  and  we  will  bethink  us 
of  the  means  of  getting  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Hn- 
rons.  We  have  father's  chest  in  the  ark,  Hetty,  and  might 
try  the  temptation  of  more  elephants ;  though  I  fear  such 
baubles  will  not  buy  the  liberty  of  a  man  like  Deerslayer* 
I  am  afraid  £a,ther  and  Hurry  will  not  be  as  willing  to 
ransom  Deerslayer,  as  Deerslayer  was  to  ransom  them!" 

"  Why  not,  Judith  ?  Hurry  and  Deerslayer  are  £:iends, 
and  friends  should  always  help  one  another." 

"  Alas  poor  Hetty,  you  little  know  mankind  1  Seem- 
ing friends  are  often  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  enemies  ; 
particularly  by  females.  But  you'll  have  to  land  in  the 
morning,  and  try  again  what  can  be  done  for  Deerslayer. 
Tortured  he  ihail  not  be,  while  Judith  Hutter  lives,  and  can 
find  means  to  prevent  it." 

The  conversation  now  grew  desultory,  and  was  drawn 
out,  until  the  elder  sister  had  extracted  from  the  younger 
every  fact  the  feeble  feculties  of  the  latter  permitted  her  to 
retain,  and  to  communicate.  When  Judith  was  satisfied  -^ 
though  she  could  never  be  said  to  be  satisfied,  whose  feel- 
ings seemed  to  be  so  interwoven  with  all  that  related  to  the 
subject,  as  to  have  excited  a  nearly  inappeasable  curiosity 

—  but,  when  Judith  ooold  think  of  no  more  questions  to  ask, 
without  resorting  to  repetition,  the  canoe  was  paddled  to- 
wards the  scow.  The  intense  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
tlie  deep  shadows  which  the  hills  and  forest  cast  upon  the 
water,  rendered  it  difficult  to  find  the  vessel,  anchored,  as  it 
had  been,  as  close  to  the  shore  as  a  regard  to  safety  ren^ 
dered  prudent  Judith  was  expert  in  the  management  of  a 
lark  canoe,  the  lightness  of  which  demanded  skill  nnhei 
vhau  strength ;  and  she  forced  her  own  little  vessel  swifUy 
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Of^r  the  water,  tlie  momexit  sbe  had  ended  her  conferenoe 
with  Hetty,  and  had  come  to  the  detenmnation  to  reciim. 
Still  no  ark  was  seen.  Several  times  the  sisters  fancied 
thej  saw  it  looming  np  in  the  obscurity,  like  a  low  black 
rook,  but  on  each  occasion  it  was  found  to  be  either  an  op* 
tical  illusion  or  some  sweD  of  the  foliage  on  the  ihore. 
After  a  search  that  lasted  half  an  hour,  the  girls  were 
forced  to  the  unwelcome  conviction  that  the  ark  had  do- 
parted. 

Most  young  women  would  have  felt  the  awkwardnfss  ^1 
their  situation,  in  a  physical  sense,  under  the  cireumstaiieeB 
hi  which  the  sisters  were  left,  more  than  any  apprehension 
of  a  different  nature.  Not  so  with  Judith,  however ;  and 
even  Hetty  felt  more  concern  about  the  motivea  that  might 
have  influenced  her  fether  and  Hurry,  than  any  fears  for  her 
own  safety. 

**lt  cannot  be,  Hetty,"  said  Ju<£th,  when  a  thorouga 
search  had  satisfied  them  both  that  no  ark  was  to  be  found, 
^  it  cannot  be  that  the  Indians  have  rafted,  or  swum  olf, 
and  surprised  our  friends  as  they  slept  ?  *' 

^  I  don't  believe  that  Hist  and  Chingachgook  would  sleep 
until  they  had  told  each  other  all  they  had  to  say  after  sa 
long  a  separation  —  do  you,  sister  ?  *' 

**■  Perhaps  not,  child.  There  was  much  to  keep  them 
awake,  but  one  Indian  may  have  been  surprised  even  when 
not  asleep,  especially  as  his  thoughts  may  have  been  on 
other  things.  Still  we  should  liave  heard  a  noise ;  for  in 
a  night  like  this,  an  oath  of  Hurry  Harry's  woi^  hate 
echoed  in  the  eastern  hills  like  a  clap  of  thunder.'' 

**  Hurry  is  sinful  and  thoughtless  about  his  wcnrds,  Jn 
••'th,"  Hetty  meekly  and  sorrowfully  answered. 

^  No  —  no  ;  'tis  impossible  the  ark  could  be  taken  and  I 
not  hear  the  noise.  It  is  not  an  hour  suice  I  left  it,  and 
Uie  whole  time  I  have  been  attentive  to  the  smallest  sound 
And  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  a  fether  would  willingly 
Abandon  his  children !  " 

'*'  Perhaps  father  has  thought  us  m  our  cabin  asleef ,  Jo 
£th,  and  has  moved  away  to  ge  home.  You  know  we  efUm 
move  the  ark  in  the  night." 
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"^  This  is  true  Hetty,  and  it  must  b«  as  you  suf^Niia 
There  is  a  little  luore  southern  air  than  thei^  was,  and  thej 
have  gone  up  the  lake  "  — 

Judith  stopped,  for,  as  the  last  word  was  on  her  tongue, 
the  scene  was  suddenly  lighted  though  only  for  a  suigle  in- 
stant, by  a  flash.  The  crack  of  a  rifle  succeeded,  and  then 
followed  the  roll  of  the  echo  along  the  eastern  mountains. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  piercing  female  cry  arose  in 
the  air  in  a  prolonged  shriek.  The  awful  stillness  that  sue- 
needed  was,  if  possible,  more  appalling  than  the  fierce  and 
Aodden  interruption  of  the  deep  silence  of  midnight.  Reso- 
lute as  she  was  both  by  nature  and  habit,  Judith  scarce 
breathed,  while  poor  Hetty  hid  her  face  and  trembled. 

'^  That  was  a  woman's  cry,  Hetty,"  said  the  former,  sol- 
emnly, <<  and  it  was  a  cry  of  anguish !  J£  the  ark  has  moved 
from  this  spot,  it  can  only  have  gone  north  with  this  air, 
and  the  gun  and  shriek  came  from  the  point.  Can  any- 
thing have  befiillen  Hist  ?  " 

^  Let  us  go  and  see,  Juditli ;  she  may  want  our  assist- 
ance —  for  besides  herself,  there  are  none  but  men  in  the 
ark." 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  hesitation,  and  ere  Judith  had 
ceased  speaking  her  paddle  was  in  the  water.  The  distance 
to  the  point,  in  a  direct  line,  was  not  great,  and  the  impulses 
under  which  the  girls  worked  were  too  exciting  to  allow 
them  to  waste  the  precious  moments  in  useless  precautions. 
They  paddled  incautiously  for  them,  but  the  same  excite- 
ment kept  others  from  noting  their  movements.  Pres- 
ently a  glare  of  light  caught  the  eye  of  Judith  through  an 
lining  in  the  bushes,  and  steering  by  it  she  so  directed 
the  canoe  as  to  keep  it  visible,  while  she  got  as  near  the 
land  as  was  either  prudent  or  necessary. 
.  The  scene  that  was  now  presented  to  the  observation  oi 
die  girls  was  within  the  woods,  on  the  side  of  the  declivity 
•o  often  mentioned,  and  in  plain  view  from  the  boat  Here 
all  in  the  camp  were  collected,  some  six  or  eight  carrying 
torches  of  &t-pine,  which  cast  a  strong  but  funereal  light  o& 
aU  beneath  the  arches  of  the  forest.  With  her  back  sup- 
ported  against  a  tree,  and   sustained  on<  one  side  by  th« 
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foung  sentinel  whose  remissness  had  sufferevl  H6..>  to  es- 
cape, sat  the  female  whose  expected  visit  had  produced  his 
delinquency.  By  the  glare  of  the  torch  that  was  held  near 
her  fkce,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
while  the  hlood  that  trickled  from  her  hared  bosom  betrayed 
the  nature  of  the  injury  she  had  received.  The  pungent, 
peculiar  smell  of  gunpowder,  too,  was  still  quite  peroeptiUe 
in  the  heavy  damp  night  air.  There  could  be  no  question 
that  she  had  been  shot.  Judith  understood  it  all  at  a 
glance.  The  streak  of  light  had  appeared  on  the  water  a 
short  distance  from  the  point,  and  either  the  rifle  had  been 
discharged  from  a  canoe  hovering  near  the  land,  or  it  had 
been  fired  from  the  ark  in  passing.  An  incautious  excla- 
mation or  laugh  may  have  produced  the  assault,  for  it  was 
barely  possible  that  the  aim  had  been  assisted  by  any  other 
agent  than  sound.  As  to  the  effect,  that  was  soon  still  more 
apparent,  the  head  of  the  victim  dropping,  and  the  body 
sinking  in  death.  Then  all  the  torches  but  one  were  ex- 
tinguished —  a  measure  of  prudence ;  and  the  luelancholy 
train  that  bore  the  body  to  the  camp  was  just  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  glimmering  light  that  remained. 

Judith  sighed  heavDy  and  shuddered,  as  her  paddle  again 
dipped,  and  the  canoe  moved  cau*^iously  around  the  point 
A  sight  had  afflicted  her  senses,  and  now  haunted  her  imag- 
ination, that  was  still  harder  to  be  borne  than  even  the  un- 
timely fate  and  passing  agony  of  the  deceased  girl.  She 
had  seen,  under  the  strong  glare  of  all  the  torches,  the  erect 
form  of  Deerslayer,  standing,  with  commiseration,  and,  as 
she  thought,  with  shame  depicted  on  his  countenance,  near 
the  dying  female.  He  betrayed,  neither  fear  nor  backward- 
ness, himself;  but  it  was  apparent  by  the  glances  cast  at 
him  by  tlie  warriors  that  fierce  passions  were  struggling  in 
:heir  bosoms.  'All  this  seemed  to  be  unheeded  by  the 
captive,  but  it  remained  impressed  on  the  memory  of  Ju- 
dith throughout  the  night 

No  canoe  was  met  hovering  near  the  point  A  stOlness 
snd  darkness,  as  complete  as  if  the  silence  of  the  forest  had 
lever  been  disturbed,  or  the  sun  had  never  shone  on  that 
^tred  regix  n,  now  reigned  on  the  point,  and  on  the  gloomy 
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water,  the  slombering  woods,  and  even  the  murky  &ky.  No 
more  could  be  done,  therefore,  than  to  seek  a  place  of 
safety ;  and  this  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  centre,  of  the 
lake.  Paddling,  in  silence,  to  that  spot,  the  canoe  was  suf- 
fered to  drift  northerly,  while  the  girls  sou^t  rjch  ttipom 
m  tMr  dtuation  and  feelings  would  pemut 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

••ilttid  W  Tovtr  flrais,  «ad  guard  the  dtoor  —  aUfv  ImI 
UalMt  tiMi  fearful  bell  be  eileuced  soon. 
The  officer  hath  missed  his  path,  or  purpose, 
Or  met  some  unforeeeen  and  hideous  obafaela. 
Anielmo,  with  thy  eompany  proceed 
BUaight  to  the  tower;  the  rest  remam  with  me.** 

UxatHO  fALtttUk 

The  ooDJeeture  of  Judith  HuUer  coaoerning  the  matt* 
tier  in  which  the  Indian  girl  had  met  her  death,  was  aecih 
rate  in  the  main.  After  sleeping  several  hours,  her  father 
imd  March  awoke.  This  occurred  a  few  minutes  after  eht 
had  left  tJie  ark  to  go  in  quest  of  her  sister,  and  when 
of  course  Chingachgook  and  his  hetrothed  were  (»i  board. 
From  the  Delaware  the  old  man  learned  the  position  of 
the  camp,  and  the  recent  events,  a»  well  as  the  abeenoe  of 
his  daughters.  The  latter  gave  him  no  eonoem ;  for  ht 
relied  greatly  on  the  sagacity  of  the  eldest,  and  the  kxk^wli 
impunity  with  which  the  younger  passed  among  the  sat* 
ages.  Long  familiarity  with  danger,  too,  had  blunted  his 
sensil^ities.  N«r  did  he  seem  much  to  regret  the  eat^ 
tivity  of  Deerslayer ;  for  while  he  knew  how  nsMterial  his 
a»d  might  be  in  a  defense,  the  difference  in  their  views  ob 
the  morality  of  the  woods  had  not  left  much  sympathy  be- 
tween tbem.  He  would  have  rejoiced  to  know  the  pos^ 
tion  of  the  c&mp  before  it  had  been  alarmed  by  the  escape 
)f  Hist,  but  it  would  be  too  hazardous  now  to  venture  to 
and;  and  he  reluctantly  relinquished  for  the  niglit  the 
ruthless  designs  that  captivity  and  revenge  had  excited  him 
to  entertain.  In  this  mood  Hutter  took  a  seat  in  the  head 
of  the  scow,  where  he  was  quickly  joined  by  Hurry ;  leav- 
ing the  Serpent  and  Hist  in  quiet  possession  of  the  othei 
DZtremity  of  the  vessel 
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*^  Deerslayer  has  shown  himself  a  boy,  in  going  among 
the  savages  at  this  hour,  and  letting  himself  fall  into  their 
hands  like  a  deer  that  tumbles  into  a  pit,"  growled  the  old 
man,  perceiving  as  usual  the  mote  in  his  neighbor's  eyes, 
while  he  overlooked  the  beam  in  his  own.  '*  If  he  is  left  to 
pay  for  his  stupidity  with  his  own  flesh,  he  can  blame  nr 
one  but  himsolf." 

"That's  the  way  of  the  world.  Old  Tom,"  returned 
Hurry.  "Every  man  must  meet  his  own  debts,  and  an- 
swer for  his  own  sins.  Tm  amazed,  however,  that  a  lad  as 
skillful  and  watchful  as  Deerslayer,  should  have  been  caught 
in  such  a  trap !  Didn't  he  know  any  better  than  to  go 
prowling  about  a  Huron  camp,  at  midnight,  with  no  place 
to  retreat  to  but  a  lake  ?  or  did  he  think  himself  a  buck^ 
that  by  taking  to  the  water  could  throw  off  the  scent  and 
swim  himself  out  of  difficulty?  I  had  a  better  opinion  of 
the  boy's  judgment,  I'll  own ;  but  we  must  overlook  a  lit- 
tle ignorance  in  a  raw  hand.  I  say,  Master  Hutter,  do 
you  happen  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  gals  ?  I  see 
no  signs  of  Judith  or  Hetty,  though  I've  been  through  the 
ark,  and  looked  into  all  its  living  creatur's." 

Hutter  briefly  explained  the  manner  in  which  his  daugh- 
ters had  taken  to  the  canoe,  as  it  had  been  related  by  the 
Delaware,  as  well  as  the  return  of  Judith  after  landing  hei^ 
lister,  and  her  second  departure. 

"  This  comes  of  a  smooth  tongue.  Floating  Tom,"  ex- 
claimed Hurry,  grating  his  teeth  in  pujre  resentment  — 
**  this  comes  of  a  smooth  tongue,  and  a  silly  gal's  indina- 
Hoiis  — and  you  had  best  look  into  the  matter  1  You  and 
I  were  both  piisoners,"  —  Hurry  could  recall  that  circum- 
stance now, — "you  and  I  were  both  prisoners,  and  yet  Jo- 
diih  never  stirred  an  inch  to  do  us  any  sarvice!  She  is 
bewitched  with  this  lank-looking  Deerslayer ;  and  he,  and 
Hbe,  and  you,  and  aU  of  us,  had  best  look  to  it.  I  am  not 
%  man  to  put  up  with  such  a  wrong  quietly,  and  do  say,  all 
the  parties  had  best  look  to  it !  Let's  up  kedge,  old  fellow,  - 
and  move  nearer  to  this  point,  and  see  how  matters  are 
getting  on." 

Hutter  had  no  obiections  to  this  movement,  and  the  ark 
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WM  got  under  way,  in  the  usual  msmner,  care  being  takoL 
lo  make  ro  noise.  The  wind  was  passing  northward,  and 
the  sail  soon  swept  the  scow  so  far  up  the  lake,  as  to  ren- 
der the  dark  oudines  of  the  trees  that  clothed  the  point 
dimly  visible.  Floating  Tom  steered,  and  he  sailed  along 
as  near  the  land  as  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  over- 
hanging  branches  would  allow.  It  was  impossible  to  di»> 
iingaish  anything  that  stood  within  the  shadows  of  the 
•hore ;  but  the  forms  of  the  sail  and  of  the  hut  were  dis- 
cerned by  the  young  sentinel  on  the  beach,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  moment  of  sudden  surprise,  a 
deep  Indian  exclamation  escaped  him.  In  that  spirit  of 
recklessness  and  ferodty  that  formed  the  essence  of  Hurry's 
character,  this  man  dropped  his  rifle  and  fired.  The  ball 
was  sped  by  accident,  or  by  that  overruling  Providence 
which  deddes  the  fiites  of  all,  and  the  girl  fell.  Then 
followed  the  scene  with  the  torches,  which  has  just  been 
described. 

At  the  precise  moment  when  Hurry  committed  this  act 
of  unthinking  cruelty,  the  canoe  of  Judith  was  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  spot  from  which  the  ark  had  so  lately 
moved.  Her  own  course  has  been  described,  and  it  has 
now.  become  our  office  to  follow  that  of  her  father  and 
his  companions.  The  shriek  announced  the  effects  of  the 
random  shot  of  March,  and  it  also  proclaimed  that  the  vic- 
tim was  a  woman.  Hurry  himself  was  startled  at  these 
onlooked-for  consequences;  and  for  a  moment  he  was 
sorely  disturbed  by  conflicting  sensations.  At  first  he 
laughed,  in  reckless  and  rude-minded  exultation  ;  and  then 
conscience,  that  monitor  planted  in  our  breasts  by  God,  and 
which  recdves  its  more  general  growth  from  the  training 
bestowed  in  the  tillage  of  childhood,  shot  a  pang  to  his 
heart  For  a  minute  the  mind  of  this  creature,  equally  of 
civilization  and  barbarism,  was  a  sort  of  chaos  as  to  feeling, 
not  knowing  what  to  think  of  its  own  act ;  and  then  the 
obstinacy  and  pride  of  one  of  his  habits  interposed  to  as- 
sert thair  usual  ascendency.  He  struck  the  butt  of  hit 
vifle  on  the  bottom  of  the  scow  with  a  species  of  defiance, 
md  began  lo  whistle  a  low  air  with  an  affectation  of  indif 
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fymace.  All  thL»  dnoe  the  ark  wa&  in  laotton,  and  it  w«a 
already  opeoisg  the  bay  above  the  poiBt»  and  was  ooose- 
quently  quitting  the  land. 

Hurry's  companions,  did  not  view  has  eonduct  wiih  the 
same  indulgence  as  that  with  which  he  appeared  disposed  to 
r^;ard  it  himsel£  Hutter  growled  out  his  dissatisfiMSfeioB, 
for  Uie  act  led  to  no  advantage,  while  it  threatened  to  ren- 
der the  war&re  more  vindictiye  than  ever ;  and  none  een* 
sure  motiveless  departures  from  the  right  more  severeij 
than  the  mercenary  and  unprincipled.  Still  he  commanded 
himself  the  captivity  of  Deerslayer  rendering  the  arm  of 
the  offender  of  double  consequence  to  him  at  thai  momeuti 
Chingachgook  arose,  and  for  a  single  instant  the  ancient 
animosity  of  tribes  was  foi^otten  in  a  feeing  of  color;  but 
he  recollected  himself  in  seascHk  to  prevail  any  of  the 
fieroe  consequences  that  for  a  passu^  moment  he  certainly 
meditated.  Not  so  with  Hist  RtEihing  throu^  the  hitt, 
or  cabin,  the  girl  stood  at  the  side  of  Hurry,  almost  as  seen 
as  his  rifle  touched  the  bottom  of  the  scow ;  and  with  a 
fearlessness  that  did  credit  to  her  heart,  she  poured  out  her 
reproaches  with  the  generous  warmth  of  a  womaik 

''What  for  you  shoot?"  she  said.  '^What  Huron  gal 
40,  dat  you  kill  him?  What  you  t'ink  Manitoc  fapf 
What  you  t'iok  Manitou  feel  f  What  Iroquois  dof  Ne 
get  honor  -^  no  get  camp  —  no  get  prisoner  —  no  get  bat- 
tle -^  no  get  scalp  —  no  get  not'ing  at  all  Blood  come 
after  blood !  How  you  feel  your  wile  killed  ?  Who  pitj 
you  when  tear  come  from  moder  or  sister  ?  Ton  big  as 
great  pine  —  Huron  gal  little  slender  birch  —  why  you  hll 
on  her  and  crush  her  ?  You  t'ink  Huron  foi^t  it  ?  No ; 
red-skin  never  forget.  Never  forget  friend ;  never  forget 
enemy.  Red-man  Manitou  in  iiat.  Why  you  so  wicked, 
^eat  pale-face ?  ** 

Hurry  liad  never  been  so  daunted  as  by  this  dose  and 
T»  arm  attack  of  the  Indian  girl.  It  is  true  that  she  had 
a  powerful  ally  in  his  conscience;  and  while  she  spoke 
earnestly,  it  was  in  tones  so  feminine  as  to  deprive  him  of 
any  pretext  for  ujomanly  anger.  The  softness  of  her  voiae 
sdded  to  the  weight  of  tier  remonstraooe^  l^  leodtei  16  Ihs 
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Istler  an  air  of  pnritj  and  truth.  like  most  mlgar-mbided 
oon,  he  had  only  regarded  the  Indians  throng  the  medium 
of  their  eoarser  and  fiercer  characteristics.  It  had  nerer 
Btmek  him  that  the  dilutions  are  human ;  that  even  high 
principles  —  modified  bj  habits  and  prejudices,  but  not  the 
Less  elerated  within  their  circle — can  exist  in  the  savage 
state  ;  and  that  the  warrior  who  is  most  ruthless  in  the  ^eld 
tan  submit  to  the  softest  and  gentlest  infiuences  in  the  mo> 
mcnts  of  domestic  quiet.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  habit  of 
his  mind  to  regard  all  Indians  as  being  only  a  slight  degree 
removed  from  the  wild  beasts  tlmt  roamed  the  woods,  ati^ 
to  feel  disposed  to  tiieat  them  accordingly,  whatever  interest 
or  caprice  supplied  a  motive  or  an  impulse.  StiU,  though 
daunted  by  these  reproaches,  the  handsome  barbarian  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  penitent  He  was  too  much  rebuked 
by  conscience  to  suffer  an  outbreak  of  temper  to  escape 
him  ;  and  perhaps  he  felt  that  he  had  already  committed  an 
•et  diat  might  justly  bring  his  manhood  in  question.  In- 
stead  of  resenting  or  answering  the  simple  but  natural  ap- 
peal of  Hist,  he  walked  away  like  one  who  disdained  enter- 
hig  into  a  controversy  with  a  woman. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  ark  swept  onward,  and  by  the  time 
the  seene  with  the  torehes  was  enacting  beneath  the  treeSf 
it  had  reached  the  open  lake  ;  Floating  Tom  causing  it  to 
sheer  fiirtfaer  from  the  land,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  dread 
of  retaliation.  An  hour  now  passed  in  gloomy  silence,  no 
toe  appearing  disposed  to  break  it.  Hist  had  retired  to 
her  pallet,  and  Gbdugachgook  lay  sleeping  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  scow.  Hutter  and  Hurry  alone  remained 
awake,  the  former  at  the  steering  oar,  while  the  latter 
brooded  over  his  own  conduct  with  Uie  stubbornness  of  one 
little  given  to  confesHon  of  his  errors,  and  the  secret  goad- 
ings  of  the  worm  that  never  dies.  This  was  at  the  mo* 
meni  when  Judith  aaad  Hetty  reached  the  centre  of  the 
.ake,  and  had  lain  down  to  endeavor  to  sleep  in  their  drift- 
iBg  eauoe. 

The  n^ht  was  calm,  though  so  much  obscured  by  clouds. 
The  season  was  not  one  of  storms,  and  those  which  did 
vocmr  in   the  month  of  June  oc  that   embedded  water 
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though  frequently  violent,  were  always  of  short  oontiii* 
nance.  Nevertheless,  there  was  the  usual  current  of  hea;vj, 
damp  night  air,  which,  passing  over  the  summits  of  the 
trees,  scarcely  appeared  to  descend  so  low  as  the  sor&oe  oi 
the  glassy  lake,  but  kept  moving  a  short  distance  above  it 
saturated  with  the  humidity  that  constantly  arose  from  the 
woods,  and  apparently  never  proceeding  fiir  in  any  one  di- 
rection. The  currents  were  influenced  by  the  formation  of 
the  liills,  as  a  matter  of  course  —  a  circumstance  that  ren- 
dered even  fresh  breezes  baffling,  and  which  reduced  the 
feebler  efforts  of  the  ni^t  air  to  be  a  sort  of  capricious  and 
fickle  sighings  of  the  woods.  Several  times  the  head  of  the 
ark  pointed  east,  and  once  it  was  actually  turned  towards 
the  south  again ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  worked  its  way 
north,  Hutter  making  always  a  faxr  wind,  if  wind  it  could 
be  called,  his  principal  motive  appearing  to  be  a  wish  to 
keep  in  motion,  in  order  to  defeat  any  treacherous  design  of 
his  enemies.  He  now  felt  some  little  concern  about  hia 
daughters,  and  perhaps  as  much  about  the  canoe ;  but  od 
the  whole,  this  micertainty  did  not  much  disturb  him,  as  he 
had  the  reliance  already  mentioned  on  the  intelligaice  of 
Judith. 

It  was  the  season  of  the  shortest  nights,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  deep  obscurity  which  precedes  the  day 
began  to  yield  to  the  returning  light  J£  any  earthly  scene 
could  be  presented  to  the  senses  of  man  that  might  sootbo 
his  passion  and  temper  his  ferocity,  it  was  that  which  grew 
upon  the  eyes  of  Hutter  and  Hurry  as  the  hours  advanced^ 
^iianging  night  to  morning.  There  were  the  usual  soft 
dnts  of  the  sky  in  which  neither  the  gloom  of  darkness  nor 
the  brilliancy  of  the  sun  pi*evails,  and  under  which  objects 
apptsar  more  unearthly,  and  we  might  add,  holy,  than  at 
any  other  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  beauUfol 
and  soothing  calm  of  eventide  has  been  extolled  by  a  thou* 
Band  poets,  aud  yet  it  does  not  bring  with  it  the  fiu*-reacli« 
mg  and  sublime  thoughts  of  the  half-hour  that  precedes  the 
rising  of  f-  summer's  sun.  In  the  one  case  the  panor&ma  ia 
gradually  liid  from  the  sight,  wliile  in  the  other  its  objeeii 
itart  out  from  the  unfolding  picture,  first  dim  and  misty 
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then  marked  in,  in  solemn  background ;  next  seen  in  die 
witchery  of  an  increasing^  a  tiling  as  different  as  possible 
&om  the  decreasing  fwilight,  and  finally  mellow,  distinct, 
and  luminous,  as  the  rays  of  the  great  centre  of  li^t  diffuse 
themselves  in  the  atmosphere.  The  hymns  of  birds,  too, 
have  no  novel  counterpart  in  the  retreat  to  the  roost,  or  the 
flight  to  the  nest;  and  these  invariably  acccmpany  the 
advent  of  the  day,  until  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself  •— 

<<  Bathes  in  deep  joy  the  land  and  sea.** 

All  this,  however,  Hutter  and  Hurry  witnessed  without 
experiencing  any  of  that  calm  delight  which  the  spectacle  is 
wont  to  bring  when  the  thoughts  are  just,  and  the  aspira- 
tions pure.  They  not  only  witnessed  it,  but  they  witnessed 
it  under  circumstances  that  had  a  tendency  to  increase  its 
power  and  to  heighten  its  charms.  Only  one  solitary 
object  became  visible  in  the  returning  light,  that  had  re- 
ceived its  form  or  uses  from  human  taste  or  human  desires, 
which  as  often  deform  as  beautify  a  landscape.  This  wab 
the  castle ;  all  the  rest  being  native,  and  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  God.  That  singular  residence,  too,  was  in  keeping 
with  the  natural  objects  of  the  view,  starting  out  from  the 
gloom,  quaint,  picturesque,  and  ornamental.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  was  lost  on  the  observers,  who  knew  no  feeling 
of  poetry,  had  lost  their  sense  of  natural  devotion  in  lives 
of  obdurate  and  narrow  selfishness,  and  had  little  other 
sympathy  with  nature  than  that  which  originated  with  her 
lowest  wants. 

As  soon  as  the  light  was  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  of  a 
distinct  view  of  the  lake,  and  more  particularly  of  its  shores, 
flutter  turned  the  head  of  the  ark  directly  towards  the 
t^ostle,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  taking  possession  for 
tlie  day  at  least,  as  the  place  mobt  favorable  for  meeting 
liis  daughters,  and  for  carrying  on  his  operations  against  the 
Indians.  By  this  time,  Chingachgook  was  up,  and  Hist 
was  heard  stirring  among  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  The 
place  for  which  they  steered  was  distant  only  a  milo,  and 
che  air  was  sufficiently  favorable  to  permit  it  to  be  n eared 
oy  means  of  ^,he  sail.     At  this  moment,  too,  to  render  the 
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iippfearaiioes  generally  mispicioiUy  the  canoe  of  Judith  was 
seen  floating  northward  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  lalte 
having  actually  passed  the  soow  in  the  darkness,  in  obedi 
cnce  to  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  elements*  Huttei 
got  his  glass,  and  took  a  long  and  anxious  survey  to  asoer* 
tain  if  his  daughters  were  in  the  light  craft,  or  not ;  and  a 
slight  exdamation  like  that  of  joy  escaped  him,  as  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  what  he  rightly  conceived  to  be  a  part 
of  Judith's  dress  above  the  top  of  the  canoe.  At  the  next 
instant,  the  girl  arose,  and  was  seen  gazing  about  her,  like 
une  assuring  herself  of  her  situation.  A  minute  later, 
Hetty  was  seen  on  her  knees,  in  the  other  end  of  the  canoe, 
repeating  the  prayers  that  had  been  taught  her,  in  ohildr 
hood,  by  a  misguided  but  repentant  mother.  As  Hutt^ 
laid  down  the  glass,  still  drawn  to  its  focus,  the  Serpent 
raised  it  to  his  eye  and  turned  it  towards  the  canoe.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  used  such  an  instrumdnt. 
and  Hist  understood  by  his  ^'  Hugh  I "  the  expression  of  his 
£Aoe,  and  his  entire  mien,  that  something  wonderful  had  ex- 
cited his  admiration.  It  is  well  known  Chat  the  American 
Indians,  more  particularly  those  of  superior  dbaracter  and 
stations,  singularly  maintain  their  self-possession  and  sto»* 
ciun,  in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  marvels  that  present  them- 
selves in  their  occasional  visits  to  the  abodes  of  civilization ; 
and  Chingachgook  had  imbibed  enough  of  this  impassibility 
to  suppress  any  very  undignifled  manifestation  of  surprise. 
With  Hist,  however,  no  such  law  was  binding,  and  when 
her  lover  managed  to  bring  the  glass  in  a  line  with  a  canoe, 
%nd  her  eye  was  applied  to  the  smaller  end,  the  girl  started 
Mtck  in  alarm ;  then  she  clapped  her  hands  with  delight, 
and  a  laugh,  the  usual  attendant  of  untutored  admiration, 
followed.  A  few  minutes  sufilced  to  enable  this  quick* 
witted  girl  to  manage  the  instrument  for  herself,  and  she 
directed  it  at  every  prominent  object  that  struck  her  £uicy. 
Finding  a  rest  in  one  of  the  windows,  she  and  the  Delaware 
fiiit  surveyed  the  lake,  then  the  shores,  the  hills,  and  finally 
the  castle  attracted  their  attention.  After  a  long  steady 
gaze  at  the  latter,  Hist  took  away  her  eye,  and  spoke  to 
her  lover  in  a  low,  earnest  manner.     Chingachgook  in^ 
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■ecBfttelj  plaeed  life  eye  to  the  ^ass,  and  his  look  even 
exceeded  diat  of  his  betrothed,  in  length  and  intensity. 
Again  they  spoke  together  confidentially,  appearing  to  com- 
pare opinions,  after  which  the  glass  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
young  warrior  quitted  the  cabin  to  join  Hutter  and  Harry. 

The  ark  was  slowly  but  steadily  advancing,  and  the 
castle  was  materially  within  half  a  mile,  when  Chingachgook 
jomed  the  two  wliite  men  in  the  stem  of  the  soow.  His 
manner  was  calm,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  others,  who 
were  fiimiliar  with  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  that  he  had 
something  to  oommunicate.  Hurry  was  generally  prompt 
to  speak,  and  according  to  custom,  he  took  the  lead  on  this 
occasion. 

"  Out  with  it,  red-skin,"  he  cried,  in  his  usual  rough 
manner.  '*  Have  you  discovered  a  chip-munk  in  a  tree,  or 
is  there  a  salmon-trout  swimming  under  the  bottom  of  the 
scow?  You  find  what  a  pale-&ce  can  do  in  the  way  of 
eyes,  now,  Sarpent,  and  mustn't  wonder  that  they  can  see 
the  land  of  the  Indians  from  afar  off.'' 

"  No  good  to  go  to  castle,**  put  in  Chingachgook  with 
emphasis,  the  moment  the  other  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  speaking.     "Huron  there." 

^The  devil  he  is  I  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  true* 
Floating  Tom,  a  pretty  trap  were  we  about  to  pull  down 
on  our  heads  1  Huron  there  !  —  weU,  this  may  be  so ;  but 
no  signs  can  I  see  of  anything  near  or  about  the  old  hut 
but  logs,  water,  and  baric  —  'bating  two  or  three  windows 
smd  one  door." 

Hutter  called  for  the  glass  and  took  a  careful  survey  of 
the  spot  before  he  ventured  an  opinion  at  all ;  then  he 
somewhat  cavalierly  expressed  his  dissent  from  that  given 
by  the  Indian. 

"  You've  got  this  glass  wrong  end  foremost,  Delaware," 
continued  Hurry ;  "  neither  the  old  man  nor  I  can  see  any 
trail  in  the  lake." 

**  No  trail  —  water  make  no  trail,"  said  Hist,  eagerly. 
•*  Stop  boat  —  no  go  too  near  —  Huron  there ! " 

"Aye,  that's  it!  Stick  to  the  same  tale  and  more  people 
will  believe  ytm.  I  hope,  Sarpent  you  and  your  ga«  will 
8S 
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Agree  in  telling  the  same  storj  arter  marriage  as  well  at 
you  do  now.  Huron  there  I  —  whereabouts  is  he  to  be 
seen  —  in  the  padlock,  or  the  chains,  or  the  logs  ?  There 
isn't  a  jail  in  the  colony  that  has  a  more  lock-up  look 
about  it  than  old  Tom's  chiente;  and  I  know  somethiug 
about  jails  from  exper'ence." 

'^  No  see  moccasin,"  said  Hist  impatiently,  '^  why  no  iMh^ 
and  see  him." 

^'  Give  me  the  glass,  Harry,"  interrupted  Hutter,  '^  and 
lower  the  sail.  It  is  seldom  that  an  Indian  woman  med« 
dies,  and  when  she  does  there  is  generally  a  cause  for  it. 
Thera  isy  truly,  a  moccasin  floating  against  one  of  the 
piles ;  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  that  the  castle 
hasn't  escaped  visitors  in  our  absence.  Moccasins  ai-e  no 
rarities,  however,  for  I  wear  'em,  myself,  and  Deerslayer 
wears  'em,  and  you  wear  'em,  March ;  and  for  that  matter, 
fio  does  Hetty,  quite  as  often  as  she  wears  shoes ;  though  I 
never  yet  saw  Judith  thrust  her  pretty  foot  in  a  moccasin." 

Hurry  had  lowered  the  sail,  and  by  this  time  the  ark 
was  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  castle,  setting  in 
nearer  and  nearer  each  moment,  but  at  a  rate  too  slow  to 
excite  any  uneasiness.  Each  now  took  the  glass  in  turn, 
and  the  castle  and  everything  near  it  was  subjected  to  a 
scrutiny  still  more  rigid  than  ever.  There  the  moccasin 
lay?  beyond  a  question,  floating  so  lightly  and  preserving  its 
form  so  well  that  it  was  scarcely  wet.  It  had  caught  by  a 
piece  of  the  rough  bark  of  one  of  the  piles  on  the  exterior 
of  the  water-palisade  that  formed  the  dock  already  men- 
tioned, which  circumstance  alone  prevented  it  from  drifting 
away  before  the  air.  There  were  many  modes,  however, 
of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the  moccasin  without 
supposing  it  to  hare  been  dropped  by  an  enemy.  It  might 
have  fallen  from  the  platform  even  while  Ilutter  was  'n 
possession  of  the  place,  and  drKted  to  the  spot  where  il 
was  now  seen,  remaining  unnoticed  until  detected  by  the 
acute  vision  of  Hist.  It  might  have  drifted  from  a  dis- 
tance, up  or  down  the  lake,  and  accidentally  become  aU 
tached  to  the  pile  or  palisade.  It  might  have  been  thrown 
from  a  wmdow  and  alighted  in  that  particular  place ;  or  i; 
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might  oertably  have  fallen  from  a  scout  or  an  assaliant 
daring  the  past  night,  who  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  the 
lake  in  the  deep  obscurity  which  then  prevailed. 

All  these  conjectures  passed  from  Hutter  to  Hurry,  the 
formei  appearing  disposed  to  regard  the  omen  as  a  little 
sinister,  while  the  latter  treated  it  with  his  usual  reckless 
disdain.  As  for  the  Indian,  he  was  of  opinion  that  th« 
moccasin  should  he  viewed  as  one  would  regard  a  trail  in 
die  woods  which  might  or  might  not  eq^ially  prove  to  be 
threatening.  Hist,  however,  had  sometliing  available  to 
propose.  She  declared  her  readiness  to  take  a  canoe,  to 
proceed  to  the  palisade,  and  bring  away  the  moccasin,  when 
its  ornaments  would  show  whether  it  came  from  the  Can- 
adas  or  not.  Both  the  white  men  were  disposed  to  accept 
this  offer ;  but  the  Delaware  interfered  to  prevent  the  risk. 
If  such  a  service  was  to  be  undertaken,  it  best  became  a 
warrior  to  expose  himself  in  its  execution ;  and  he  gave  his 
refusal  to  let  his  betrothed  proceed,  much  in  the  quiet,  but 
brief  manner  in  which  an  Indian  husband  issues  his  com- 
mands. 

"  Well,  then,  Delaware,  go  yourself  if  you're  so  tender 
of  your  squaw,"  put  in  the  unceremonious  Hurry.  ^*  That 
moccasin  must  be  had,  or  Floating  Tom  will  keep  off  here 
at  arm's  length  till  the  hearth  cools  in  his  cabin.  It's  but 
a  little  deer-skin  arter  all,  and  cut  this^a-way  or  that-a-way, 
it's  not  a  skear-crow  to  frighten  true  hunters  from  their 
game.     What  say  you,  Sarpent,  shall  you  or  I  canoe  it  ?  " 

^  Let  red-man  go.  Better  eyes  than  pale-face  —  know 
Huron  trick  better,  too." 

*'  That  I'll  gainsay,  to  the  hour  of  my  death !  A  white 
man's  eyes,  and  a  white  man's  nose,  and  for  that  matter 
his  sight  and  ears,  are  all  better  than  an  lujin's  when  &irly 
trlod.  Time  and  ag'ui  have  I  put  that  to  the  proof,  and 
what  is  proved  is  sartain.  Still  I  suppose  the  poorest  vag- 
abond going,  whether  Delaware  or  Huron,  can  find  his  way 
to  yonder  hut  and  back  ag'in  and  so,  Sarpent,  use  your 
paddle  and  welcome." 

("Jhiugachgook  was  already  in  the  canoe,  and  he  dipped 
tlie  imolement  the  other  named,  into   the  water,  just  an 
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Harry's  iimber  tongue  ceased.  Wah*ta-Wah  saw  the  de- 
parture of  her  warrior  on  this  occasion  with  the  submissive 
silence  of  an  Indian  girl,  but  with  most  of  Uie  misgivings 
and  apprehensions  of  her  sex.  Throughout  tne  whole  of 
the  past  night,  and  down  to  the  moment  when  thej  useil 
the  gkss  together  in  the  hut,  Chingacfagook  had  manifested 
as  much  manly  tenderness  towards  his  l^trothed  as  one 
oi  the  most  refined  sentiments  could  have  shown  under 
sim^ar  eircumstanoes ;  but  now  every  »gn  of  weakness  waa 
lost  in  an  appearance  of  stem  resolution.  Although  Hist 
tinndly  endeavored  to  catch  his  eye,  as  the  cuioe  left  the 
side  of  the  ark,  the  pride  of  a  warrior  would  not  permit 
him  to  meet  her  fond  and  anxious  looks.  The  canoe  de- 
parted, and  not  a  wanderii^  glance  rewarded  her  solicitude. 

Nw  were  the  Delaware's  care  and  gravity  misplaced, 
under  the  impressions  with  which  he  proceeded  on  this 
^iterprisOr  If  the  enemy  had  really  gained  possession  of 
the  building,  he  was  obliged  to  put  himself  under  the  very 
muzzles  of  their  rifles,  as  it  were,  and  this  too  without  the 
protection  of  any  of  that  cover  which  forms  so  eseential 
an  ally  in  Indian  war&re.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con* 
edve  of  a  service  more  dangerous;  and  had  the  Sopent 
been  fortified  by  the  experience  of  ten  more  years,  or  had 
his  friend,  the  Deerslayer,  been  pres^it,  it  would  nevesr 
have  been  attempted;  the  advantages  in  no  degree  com- 
pensating for  thi^  risk.  But  the  pride  of  an  Indian  chief 
was  acted  on  by  the  rivalry  of  color  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  presence  of  the  very  creature  from  whom  hia  ideas 
of  manhood  prevented  his  receiving  a  single  glance,  over- 
flowing as  he  was  with  the  love  she  so  well  merited,  had  do 
small  infiuence  on  his  determination. 

Chingachgook  paddled  steadily  towards  the  palisadeti 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  different  loops  of  the  bui]din|& 
Each  instant  he  expected  to  see  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  pro- 
truded, or  to  hear  its  sharp  crack ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  piles  in  safety.  Here  he  was,  in  a  measure, 
protected,  having  the  heads  of  the  palisades  between  hint 
and  the  hut ;  and  the  chances  of  any  attempt  on  his  lifo 
whUe  thus  covered,  were  greatly  difl&infithed.     Tl# 
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had  reached  the  piles  with  its  head  indiiiing  iuHrtli.^wd, 
and  at  a  shon  distance  from  the  moccasin.  Instead  of  turn* 
ing  to  pick  up  the  latter,  the  Delaware  slowly  made  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  building,  deliberately  examining  every 
object  that  should  betray  the  presence  of  enemies,  or  tha 
oommission  of  violence.  Not  a  single  sign  could  be  dis* 
covered,  however,  to  confirm  the  suspicious  that  had  been 
awakened.  The  stillness  of  desertion  pervaded  the  boild- 
mg;  not  a  fastening  was  displaced;  not  a  window  had 
been  broken.  The  door  looked  as  secure  as  at  the  hour 
when  it  was  closed  by  Uutter,  and  even  the  gate  of  tha 
dock  had  all  the  customary  fastenings*  In  short,  the  most 
wary  and  jealous  eye  could  detect  no  other  evidence  of  the 
visit  of  enemies  than  that  which  was  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  the  floating  moccasin. 

The  Delaware  was  now  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed. At  one  moment,  as  he  came  round  in  front  of  the 
castle,  he  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  up  on  the  platform, 
and  of  applying  his  eye  to  one  of  the  lo<^)  with  a  view 
of  taking  a  direct  personal  inspection  of  the  state  of  things 
within ;  but  he  hedtated.  Though  of  little  experience  in 
such  matters  hiukself,  he  had  heard  so  much  of  Indian 
artifices  through  traditions,  had  listened  with  such  breath- 
less interest  to  the  narration  of  the  escapes  of  the  elder 
warriors,  and,  in  short,  was  so  well  schooled  in  the  theory 
of  his  calling,  that  it  was  almost  as  impossible  for  him  to 
make  any  gross  blunder  on  such  an  occasion,  as  it  was  foi 
a  well-grounded  scholar,  who  had  ccmimenced  correctly,  to 
fail  in  solving  his  problem  in  mathematics.  Relinquishing 
the  momentary  intention  to  land,  the  chief  slowly  pursued 
his  course  round  the  palisades.  As  he  approached  the 
moccasin  —  having  now  nearly  ccHnpleted  the  circuit  of  the 
building  —  he  threw  the  ominous  article  into  the  cauoe,  bj' 
a  dexterous  and  almost  imperceptible  movement  of  hia 
paddle.  He  was  now  ready  to  depart;  but  retreat  was 
even  mere  dangerous  than  the  approach,  as  the  eye  could 
no  longer  be  riveted  on  the  loops.  If  there  was  really 
any  one  in  the  castle,  the  motive  of  the  Delaware  in  re- 
connoitering  irust  be  understood;   and  it  was  tha  wisest 
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way,  liowever  perilous  it  might  be,  to  retire  with  an  air  of 
oonfideuce,  as  if  all  distrust  were  terminated  by  the  exam« 
mation.  Such,  accordingly,  was  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Indian,  who  paddled  deliberately  away,  taking  the  directioE 
of  the  ark,  suffering  no  nervous  impulse  to  quicken  thi 
motions  of  his  arms,  or  to  induce  him  to  turn  even  a  fiuN 
tf^e  glance  behind  him. 

No  tender  wife,  reared  in  the  refinements  of  the  highest 
cinlization,  ever  met  a  husband  on  his  return  from  the  field, 
with  more  of  sensibility  in  her  countenance,  than  Hist  dis- 
covered, as  she  saw  the  Great  Serpent  of  the  Delawaret 
step,  unharmed,  into  the  ark.  Still  she  repressed  her  emo- 
tions, though  the  joy  that  sparkled  in  her  dark  eyes,  and  the 
smile  that  lighted  hv.r  pretty  mouth,  spoke  a  language  that 
her  betrothed  could  understand. 

*•  Well,  Sarpent,"  cried  Hurry,  always  the  first  to  speak, 
*•  what  news  from  the  Muskrats  ?  Did  they  show  their 
♦»eth,  as  you  surrounded  their  dwelling  ?  " 

"I  no  like  him,"  sententiously  returned  the  Delaware. 
'*  Too  still.     So  still,  can  see  silence  !  " 

"That's  downright  Injin  —  as  if  anything  could  make 
less  noise  than  nothing !  If  you've  no  better  reason  than 
this  to  give,  Old  Tom  had  batter  hoist  his  sail,  and  go  and 
get.  his  breakfiist  under  hiu  own  roof.  What  has  become 
of  the  moccasin  ?  " 

**  Here,"  returned  Chingachgook,  holding  up  his  prize  for 
tlie  general  inspection. 

The  moccasin  was  examined,  and  Hist  confidently  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  Huron,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  por- 
cupine's quills  were  arranged  on  its  front.  Hutter,  and  the 
Delaware,  too,  were  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion.  Ad- 
mitting all  this,  however,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
its  owners  were  hi  the  castle.  The  moccasin  might  have 
drifted  from  a  distance,  or  it  might  have  fallen  from  the: 
foot  of  some  scout,  who  had  quitted  the  place  when  his 
errand  was  accomplished.  In  short,  it  explained  nothing, 
while  it  awakened  so  much  distrust. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Hutter  and  Harry  were  not 
to  be  long  deterred  fi*om    proceeding,  b}    prooft  af 
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•light  as  that  of  the  moccasin.  They  hoisted  the  sail  again, 
aud  tlie  ark  was  soou  in  motioD,  heading  towards  the  castle, 
rhe  wind,  or  air,  continued  light,  and  the  movement  was 
sufficiently  slow  to  allow  of  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  build- 
ing as  the  scow  approached. 

The  same  death-like  silence  reigned,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  fancy  that  anything  possessing  aninoal  life  could  be  in  or 
around  the  place.  Unlike  the  Serpent,  whose  imagination 
bad  acted  through  his  traditions  until  he  was  ready  to  per- 
ceive an  artificial  in  a  natural  stillness,  the  others  saw  noth- 
ing to  apprehend  in  a  tranquillity  that,  hi  truth,  merely 
denoted  the  j-epose  of  inanimate  objects.  The  accessories 
of  the  scene,  too,  were  soothing  and  calm,  rather  than  excit- 
ing. The  day  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  bring  the 
sun  above  the  honzon,  but  the  heavens,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  woods  and  lake,  were  all  seen  under  that  softening  light 
which  immediately  precedes  his  appearance,  and  which,  per- 
haps, is  the  most  witching  period  of  the  four-and-twenty 
hours.  It  is  the  moment  when  everything  is  distinct,  even 
the  atmosphere  seeming  to  possess  a  liquid  lucidity,  the 
hues  appearing  gray  and  softened,  with  the  outlines  of  ob- 
jects dififused,  and  the  perspective  just  as  moral  truths,  that 
are  presented  in  their  simplicity  without  the  meretricious 
aids  of  ornament  or  glitter.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  moment 
when  the  senses  seem  to  recover  their  powers  in  tlie  sim- 
plest and  most  accurate  forms,  like  the  mind  emerging  from 
the  obscurity  of  doubts  into  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of 
demonstration.  Most  of  the  influence  that  such  a  scene  is 
apt  to  produce  on  those  who  are  properly  constituted  in  a 
moral  sense,  was  lost  on  Hutter  and  Hurry ;  but  both  the 
Delawares,  though  too  much  accustomed  to  witness  the 
loveliness  of  morning-tide  to  stop  to  analyze  their  feelings, 
were  equally  sensible  of  the  beauties  o^  the  hour,  though  it 
was  probably  in  a  way  unknown  to  themselves.  It  dis- 
posed the  young  warrior  to  peace ;  and  never  had  he  felt 
less  longings  for  the  glory  of  the  combat  than  when  he 
joined  Ilist  in  the  cabin,  the  instant  the  scow  rubbed  against 
the  side  of  the  platform.  From  the  indulgence  of  such 
fgeotle  emolioo^  however,  he  was  aroused  by  a  rude  %\mt 
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rnons  from  Hurry,  who  oalled  on  him  fx>  oome  forth  and 
help  to  take  in  the  sail  aud  to  secure  the  ark. 

Chingachgook  obeyed ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
the  head  of  the  scow.  Hurry  was  on  the  platform,  stamp- 
ing his  feet,  like  one  glad  to  touch  what,  by  comparison, 
might  be  called  terra  Jirma^  and  proclaiming  his  indiiference 
to  the  whole  Huron  tribe,  in  his  customary  noisy,  dogmati 
cal  manner.  Hutter  had  hauled  a  canoe  up  to  tJie  head  of 
the  scow,  and  was  already  about  to  undo  the  fastenings  of 
the  gate,  in  order  to  enter  within  the  dock.  March  had  no 
other  motive  in  landing  than  a  senseless  bravado,  and  hav- 
ing shaken  the  door  in  a  manner  to  put  its  solidity  to  the 
proofs  he  joined  Hutter  in  the  canoe,  and  began  to  aid  him 
in  opening  the  gate.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this 
mode  of  entrance  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  owner  of  this  singular  residence  habitually  se- 
cured it  whenever  it  was  left  empty ;  more  particularly  at 
moments  when  danger  was  apprehended.  Hutter  had 
placed  a  line  in  the  Delaware's  hand,  on  entering  the  canoe, 
Intimating  that  the  other  was  to  fasten  the  ark  to  the  plat* 
form  and  to  lower  the  sail.  Instead  of  following  these  di- 
rections, however,  Chingachgook  left  the  sail  standing,  and 
throwing  the  bight  of  the  rope  over  the  head  of  a  pile,  he 
permitted  the  ark  to  drift  round  until  it  lay  against  the  de- 
fenses in  a  position  where  it  could  be  entered  only  by 
means  of  a  boat,  or  by  passing  along  the  summits  of  the 
palisades ;  the  latter  being  an  exploit  that  required  some 
command  of  the  feet,  and  which  was  not  to  be  attempted  in 
the  face  of  a  resolute  enemy. 

Id  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  position  of  the  scow, 
which  was  effected  before  Hutter  had  succeeded  in  opening 
the  gate  of  his  dock,  the  ark  and  the  castle  lay,  as  sailors 
would  express  it,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  kept  asunder 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  by  means  of  the  piles.  As  the 
scow  pressed  close  against  the  latter,  their  tops  formed  a 
species  of  breastwork  that  rose  to  the  height  of  a  man's 
head,  covering  in  a  certain  degree  the  parts  of  the  scow 
that  were  not  protected  by  the  cabin.  The  Dehiware  snr 
reyed  this  arrangement  with  great  satis&ctioo  and,  as  tbe 
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canoe  of  liutter  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  dock,  he 
thonght  Diat  he  might  defend  his  position  against  any  gar- 
rison in  the  castle,  for  a  sufficient  time,  could  he  but  haye 
iiad  the  helping  arm  of  his  friend  Deerslayer.  As  it  was, 
he  felt  comparadvelj  secure,  and  no  longer  suffered  the 
keen  apprehensions  he  had  lately  experienced  in  behalf  of 
TUst. 

A  single  shove  sent  the  canoe  from  the  gate  to  the  tra]» 
^leneath  the  castle.  Here  Hutter  found  all  fast,  neither 
padlock,  nor  chain,  nor  bar,  haying  been  molested*  The 
key  was  produced,  the  locks  removed,  the  chain  loosened, 
and  the  trap  pushed  upward.  Hurry  now  thrust  his  head 
in  at  the  opening ;  the  arms  followed,  and  the  colossal  legs 
tose  without  any  apparent  effort.  At  the  next  instant,  hia 
heavy  foot  was  heard  stamping  in  the  passage  above  ;  that 
which  separated  the  chambers  of  the  father  and  daughters, 
and  into  which  the  trap  opened.  He  then  gave  a  shoot  of 
triumph. 

^  Come  on,  old  Tom,'*  the  reckless  woodsman  called  oat 
from  within  the  building ;  ^  here's  your  tenement,  safe  and 
sound ;  aye,  and  as  empty  as  a  nut  that  has  passed  half  an 
hour  in  the  paws  of  a  squirrel !  The  Delaware  brags  of 
being  able  to  tee  silence ;  let  him  come  here,  and  he  may 
/eel  it  in  the  bargain." 

"  Any  silence  where  you  are,  Horry  Harry,"  retomed 
Hatter,  thrusting  his  head  in  at  the  hole,  as  he  uttered  the 
last  word,  which  instantly  caosed  his  voice  to  sound  smoth- 
ered to  those  without,  ^  any  silence  where  you  are  ought 
to  be  both  seen  and  felt,  for  it's  unlike  any  other  silence." 

^  Come,  come,  old  fellow ;  hoist  yourself  ap,  and  well 
upen  doors  and  windows  and  let  in  the  fresh  air  to  brighten 
np  matters.  Few  words,  in  troublesome  times,  make  men 
the  best  fri'nds.  Your  darter  Judith  is  what  I  call  a  mis- 
behaving young  woman,  and  the  hold  of  the  whole  fkmily 
on  me  is  so  much  weakened  by  her  late  conduct,  that  it 
irouldn't  take  a  speech  as  long  as  the  ten  commandments 
to  send  me  off  to  the  river,  leaving  you  and  your  traps, . 
your  ark  and  your  childr^i,  your  tban-servants  and  yoor 
maid^sei^ants^  your  rxec  uid  your  aatas,  to  fi|^i  this  btttik 
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witb  the  Iroquois  by  yourselves.  Open  that  window 
Floating  Tom,  and  1*11  blander  through  and  do  the  wvoM 
job  to  the  front  door." 

A  moment  of  silence  succeeded,  and  a  noise  like  that 
produced  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  followed.  A  deep 
execration  from  Hurry  succeeded,  and  then  the  whole  inte> 
rior  of  the  building  seemed  alive.  The  noises  that  now  so 
suddenly,  and  we  may  add  so  unexpectedly  even  to  the 
Delaware,  broke  the  stillness  within,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
They  resembled  those  that  would  be  produced  by  a  stro^ 
gle  between  tigers  in  a  cage.  Once  or  twice  the  Indian 
yell  was  given,  but  it  seemed  smothered,  and  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  exhausted  or  compressed  throats ;  and,  in  a 
single  instance,  a  deep  and  another  shockingly  revolting  ex- 
ecration came  from  the  throat  of  Hurry.  It  appeared  as 
if  bodies  were  constantly  thrown  upon  the  floor  with  vio- 
lence, as  often  rising  to  renew  the  struggle.  Chingachgook 
felt  greatly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  had  all  the  arms  in 
the  ark,  Hutter  and  Hurry  having  proceeded  without  their 
rifles ;  but  there  was  no  means  of  using  them,  or  of  passing 
them  to  the  hands  of  their  owners.  The  combatants  were 
literally  caged,  rendering  it  almost  as  impossible,  under  the 
eircumstanoes,  to  get  out,  as  to  get  into  the  building.  Then 
there  was  Hist  to  embarrass  his  movements,  and  to  cripple 
his  efforts.  Widi  a  view  to  relieve  himself  from  this  disad- 
vantage, he  told  the  girl  to  take  the  remaining  canoe,  and 
to  join  nutter's  daughters,  who  were  incautiously  but  de- 
liberately approaching,  in  order  to  save  herself  and  to  warn 
the  other  of  their  danger.  But  the  girl  positively  and 
firmly  refused  to  comply.  At  that  moment,  no  human 
po^er,  short  of  an  exercise  of  superior  physical  force,  could 
have  induced  her  to  quit  th^  ark.  The  exigency  of  the 
moment  did  not  admit  of  delay,  and  the  Delaware,  seeing 
no  po^ibility  of  serving  his  friends,  cut  the  line^  and  by  a 
strong  shove  forced  the  scow  some  twenty  feet  clear  of  the 
piles.  Here  he  took  the  sweeps  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
short  distance  to  windward,  if  any  direction  could  be  thus 
termed  in  so  light  an  air,  but  neither  the  time,  nor  hb  rtdC 
9^  the  oars,  allowed  the  distanoe  to  be  great.     When  Iw 
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ceased  rowing  the  ark  might  h&Ye  been  a  hundred  yards 
firom  the  platform,  and  half  that  distance  to  the  southward 
of  it,  the  sail  being  lowered.  Judith  and  Hetty  had  now 
diflcovered  tliat  somethuig  was  wrong,  and  were  stationary  a 
thousand  feet  further  north. 

All  this  while  the  furious  strug^e  continued  within  the 
house*  In  scenes  like  these,  events  thicken  in  less  time 
than  they  can  be  related.  From  the  moment  when  the 
first  fall  was  heard  within  the  building,  to  thav  when  the 
Delaware  ceased  his  awkwa.-d  attempts  to  row,  it  might  have 
been  three  or  four  minutes,  but  it  had  evidently  served  to 
weaken  the  combatants.  The  oaths  and  execrations  of 
Hurry  were  no  longer  heard,  and  even  the  struggles  had 
lost  some  of  their  force  and  fury ;  nevertheless,  they  stiU 
eontinued  with  unabated  persevereuce.  At  this  instant  the 
door  flew  open  and  the  fight  was  transferred  to  the  plat- 
form, the  light,  and  the  open  air. 

A  Huron  had  undone  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  and 
three  or  four  of  his  tribe  rushed  after  him  upon  the  narrow 
space,  as  if  glad  to  escape  from  some  terrible  scene  within. 
The  body  of  another  followed,  pitched  headlong  through 
the  door,  with  terrific  violence.  Then  March  appeared, 
raging  like  a  lion  at  bay,  and  for  an  instant  f^eed  from  his 
numerous  enemies.  Hutter  was  already  a  captive  and 
bound.  There  was  now  a  pause  in  the  struggle,  which  re- 
sembled a  lull  in  a  tempest  The  necessity  of  breathing 
was  conunon  to  aU,  and  the  combatants  stood  watching  each 
other,  like  mastifi&  that  have  been  driven  from  their  holds, 
And  are  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of  renewing 
them.  We  shall  profit  by  this  pause  to  relate  the  manner 
in  which  the  Indians  had  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  ( 
and  this  the  more  willingly,  because  it  may  be  necessary  to 
'explain  to  the  reader,  why  a  conflict  which  had  been  so 
*k>se  and  fierce,  should  have  also  been  so  comparatively 
bloodless. 

Bivenoak  and  his  companion,  particularly  the  latter,  who 
bad  appeared  to  be  a  subordinate  and  occupied  solely  with 
Ub  raft,  had  made  the  desist  observations  in  their  visits  to 
die  castle;  even  the  boy  had  Vought  away  minute  and 
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valuable  bformation*  Bj  these  means  the  ** Batons  ob 
tained  a  genera]  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  f  laoe 
was  constructed  a«.d  secured,  as  well  as  of  details  that  en 
abled  them  to  act  intelligently  in  the  dark.  Notwithstand- 
tng  the  care  that  Hatter  had  taken  to  drop  the  ark  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building,  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  trans- 
feriing  the  furniture  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  he  had 
been  watched  in  a  way  to  render  the  precaution  useless. 
Scouts  were  on  the  lookout  on  the  eastern  as  well  as  on 
tho  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  whole  proceeding  had 
been  noted.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  rafts  like  that  already 
described  approached  from  both  shores  to  reconnoitre,  and 
the  ark  had  passed  within  fifty  feet  of  one  of  them,  with- 
out its  being  discovered ;  the  men  it  held,  lying  at  thmr 
length  on  the  logs,  so  as  to  blend  themselves  and  their 
slow-moving  machine  with  the  water.  When  these  two 
sets  of  adventurers  drew  near  the  castle,  Uiey  enoountnred 
each  other,  and  after  communicating  their  respective  obser- 
vations, they  unhesitatingly  approached  the  building.  As 
had  been  expected  it  was  found  empty.  The  rafts  wei« 
immediately  sent  for  a  reinforcement  to  the  shore,  and  two 
of  the  savages  remained  to  profit  by  their  situation.  These 
men  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  roof,  and  by  removing 
some  of  the  bark,  in  entering  what  might  be  termed  the 
garret.  Here  they  were  found  by  their  companions* 
Hatchets  now  opened  a  hole  through  the  square  logs  of  the 
upper  floor,  through  which  no  less  than  eight  of  the  most 
athletic  of  the  Indians  dropped  into  the  room  beneath. 
Here  they  were  left,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  pro- 
visions, either  to  stand  a  siege,  or  to  make  a  sortie,  as  the 
case  might  require.  The  night  was  passed  in  sleep,  as  is 
usual  with  Indians  in  a  state  of  inactivity.  The  returning 
day  brought  them  a  view  of  Uie  approach  of  the  ark, 
through  the  loops,  the  only  manner  in  which  light  and  air 
were  now  admitted,  the  windows  being  closed  most  effect- 
tally  with  plank,  rudely  &shioned  to  fit.  As  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  two  white  men  were  about  to  enter 
by  the  trap,  the  chie^  who  directed  the  proceedings  of  the 
HiiroQSi  took  hii  measoras  accordingly.     He  removed  aL 


the  aiiuB  from  his  own  peopIe,^even  to  the  knives,  in  dis- 
trust of  savage  ferocity,  when  awakened  by  )>ersonal  inju- 
ries, and  he  hid  them  where  they  could  not  be  found  with- 
out a  search.  Ropes  of  bark  were  then  prepared,  and 
taking  their  stations  in  the  three  different  rooms,  they  all 
waited  for  the  signal  to  taM  upon  their  intended  captives. 
As  soon  as  the  party  had  ^tered  the  building,  men  without 
replaced  the  bark  of  the  roof,  removed  every  si^  of  their 
visit  with  care,  and  then  departed  lor  the  shore.  It 
was  one  of  these  who  had  dropped  his  moccasin,  which  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  again  in  the  dark.  Had  the 
death  of  the  girl  been  known,  it  is  probable  nothing  could 
have  saved  the  lives  of  Hurry  and  Hutter ;  but  that  event 
occurred  after  the  ambush  was  laid,  and  at  a  distance  of 
ieveral  miles  from  the  encampment  near  the  castku  Such 
wwe  the  means  that  had  been  employed  to  prodnoe  Jm 
I  «f  thing?  we  /UuJl  ootttiuoe  U>  dewaibe. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

sKow  mil  it  done  that  man  ow  do, 

And  ail  U  doiie  in  ^iiin ! 
My  love!   my  natire  land,  adien, 
For  I  mugt  cnwB  the  main; 
My  dear, 
For  I  most  cross  the  main.** 

Scottish  Ewllad. 

Im  the  last  chapter  we  left  the  combatants  breathing  i 
their  narraw  lists.  Accustomed  to  the  rude  sports  of  ^ 
ling  and  jumping,  then  so  common  in  America,  more  ( 
cially  on  the  frontiers,  Hurry  possessed  an  advantage,  in 
addition  to  }\is  prodigious  strength,  that  had  rendered  the 
struggle  less  unequal  than  it  might  otherwise  appear  to  be. 
This  alone  had  enabled  him  to  hold  out  so  long  against  so 
many  enemies ;  for  the  Indian  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  his  skill  or  force  in  atliletic  exercises.  As  yet,  no  one 
had  been  seriously  hurt,  though  several  of  the  savages  had 
received  severe  falls ;  and  he,  in  particular,  who  had  been 
thrown  bodily  upon  the  platform,  might  be  said  to  be  tem- 
porarily hors  de  combat.  Some  of  the  rest  were  limpmg ; 
uid  March  himself  had  not  entirely  escaped  from  broiaea, 
.hough  want  of  breath  was  the  principal  loss  that  both  sides 
wished  to  repair. 

Under  circumstances  like  those  in  which  the  parties  were 
placed,  a  truce,  let  it  come  from  what  cause  it  might,  could 
not  well  be  of  long  continuance.  The  arena  was  too  con- 
6ned,  and  the  distrust  of  treachery  too  great,  to  admit  of  this. 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  in  his  situation,  Harry 
was  the  first  to  recommence  hostilities.  Wliether  this  pro- 
tfeeded  from  policy  or  an  idea  that  he  might  gain  some  ad- 
Tautage  by  making  a  sudden  and  unexpected  assault,  nr  was 
ihe  fruit  of  irritation  and  his  undying  ]iat:ed  of  an  ludiai^ 
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It  b  im|io8ftible  to  say.  Uis  onset  was  fbrious,  however,  and 
at  first  it  carried  all  before  it  lie  seized  the  uearest  Huroo 
by  the  waist,  raised  him  entirely  from  the  platform,  and 
hurled  him  into  the  water,  as  if  he  iiad  been  a  child*  In 
half  a  minute,  two  more  were  at  his  side,  one  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  grave  injury  by  falling  on  the  friend  who  had  just 
preceded  him.  But  four  enemies  remained,  and  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  in  which  no  arms  were  used  but  those  which 
nature  had  furnished,  Hurry  believed  himself  fully  able  to 
001)0  with  that  number  of  red-skins. 

"^ Hurrah!  Old  Tom,"  he  shouted;  <<the  rascals  are 
taking  to  the  lake,  and  I'll  soon  have  'em  all  swimming  1 " 
As  these  words  were  uttered,  a  violent  kick  m  the  face  sent 
back  the  injured  Indian,  who  had  caught  at  the  edge  of  the 
platf(»m  and  was  endeavoring  to  raise  himself  to  its  level, 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  into  the  water.  When  the  affiray 
was  over,  his  dark  body  was  seen,  through  the  limpid  ele- 
ment of  the  Glimmerglass,  lying,  with  ortstretched  arms, 
extended  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoal  on  which  the  castle 
stood,  clinging  to  the  sands  and  weeds  as  if  life  were  to  be 
retained  by  this  frenzied  grasp  of  death.  A  blow,  sent  into 
the  pit  of  another's  stomach,  doubled  him  up  like  a  worm 
that  had  been  trodden  on  ;  and  but  two  able-bodied  foes  re- 
mained to  be  dealt  with.  One  of  these,  however,  was  not 
only  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  Hurous,  but  he  was 
also  the  most  experienced  of  the  warriors  present,  and  that 
one  whose  sinews  were  the  best  strung  in  iights,  and  by 
marches  on  the  war-path.  This  man  fully  appreciated  the 
gigantic  strength  of  his  opponent,  and  had  carefully  hus- 
banded his  own.  He  was  also  equipped  in  the  best  manner 
for  such  a  conflict,  standing  in  nothing  but  his  breech-doth, 
the  model  of  a  naked  and  beautiful  statue  of  agility  and 
strength.  To  grasp  him  required  additional  dexterity  and 
ounsual  force.  Still  Hurry  did  not  hesitate ;  but  the  kick, 
that  had  actually  destroyed  one  felloyr-creature,  was  no 
sooner  given  than  he  closed  in  with  this  formidable  antago- 
aist,  endeavoring  to  force  him  <Jito  the  water  also.  The 
struggle  that  succeeded  was  truly  fright^.  So  fierce  did  it 
bumediately  become,  and  so  quick  and  changeful  went  the 
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flTolntions  of  the  atlilets,  that  the  remainaig  savage  liad  no 
chance  for  interfering,  had  he  posfiessed  the  desire ;  hut  woa- 
der  and  apprehension  held  nim  spell-hound.  He  was  an  in- 
experienced youth,  and  his  hlood  curdled  as  he  witnessed  the 
fell  stiife  of  human  passions,  exhihited,  too,  in  an  unaecui- 
tomed  form. 

Hurry  first  attempted  to  throw  his  antagonist.  With  this 
Yiew  he  seized  him  hy  the  throat  and  an  arm,  and  tripped 
with  the  quickness  and  feroe  of  an  American  hordener.  Tha 
effect  was  frustrated  by  the  agile  mov^nents  of  the  Huron, 
who  had  clothes  to  grasp  by,  and  whose  feet  avoided  the  at 
tempt  with  a  nimbleness  equal  to  that  with  which  it  was 
made.  Then  followed  a  sort  of  me^ee,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  a  struggle  between  two,  in  which  no  efforts  were 
distinctly  visiUe,  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  combatants  as- 
suming so  many  attitudes  and  contortions,  as  to  defeat  ob- 
servation. This  confhsed  but  fierce  rally  lasted  less  than  a 
minute,  however,  when  Hurry,  furious  at  having  his  strength 
baffled  by  the  agility  and  nakedness  of  his  foe,  made  a  des- 
perate effort,  which  sent  the  Huron  from  him,  hurling  his 
body  violently  against  the  logs  of  the  hut.  The  concussion 
was  so  great  as  momentarily  to  confuse  the  latter's  faculties. 
The  pain,  too,  extorted  a  deep  groan ;  an  unusual  concession 
to  agony,  to  escape  a  red-man  in  the  heat  of  battle.  SdU 
he  rushed  forward  again,  to  meet  his  enemy,  conscious  that 
his  safety  rested  on  his  resolution.  Hurry  now  seized  the 
other  by  the  waist,  raised  him  bodily  frt>m  the  platform,  and 
fell  with  his  own  great  weight  ou  the  fbnn  beneath.  This 
sdditiojial  shock  so  £ir  stunned  the  sufferer,  that  his  gigan- 
tic white  opponent  now  had  him  completely  at  his  mercyt 
Passing  his  hands  round  the  throat  of  his  victim,  he  com- 
pressed them  with  the  strength  of  a  vice,  fairly  doubling  the 
bead  of  the  Hm*on  over  the  edge  of  the  platform,  until  the 
cHn  was  uppermost,  with  the  infernal  strength  he  ex|>ended. 
An  instant  sufiice4  to  show  the  consequences.  The  eyes  of 
the  sufferer  seemed  to  start  forward,  liis  tongue  protrudedi 
and  his  nostrils  dilated  nearly  to  splittii^.  At  this  instant 
a  rope  of  bark,  having  an  eye,  was  passed  dexterously  witliw 
the  two  arms  of  Hurry ;  the  end  threaded  the  eye,  £»rmi^ 
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»  nooAe,  and  bis  elbows  were  drawn  together  behind  bit 
buck,  with  a  power  that  all  his  gigantic  strength  could  not 
resist.  Reluctantly,  even  under  such  circumstances,  did  tlie 
exasperated  boixlerer  see  his  hands  drawn  from  their  deadlj 
grasp,  for  all  tlie  evil  passions  were  then  in  the  ascendant. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  similar  ^tening  secured  his 
ankles,  and  his  body  was  rolled  to  the  centre  of  the  plat^ 
form  as  helplessly,  and  as  cavalierly,  as  if  it  were  a  log  of 
wood.  His  rescued  antagonist,  however,  did  not  rise,  for 
while  he  began  again  to  breathe,  his  head  still  hung  helj^ 
lessly  over  the  edge  of  the  logs,  and  it  was  thought  at  first 
that  his  neck  was  dislocated.  He  recovered  gradually  only, 
and  it  was  hours  before  he  could  walk.  Seme  &ncied  that 
Aeither  his  body  nor  his  mind  ever  totally  recovered  from 
this  near  approach  to  death. 

Hurry  owed  his  defeat  and  capture  to  the  intensity  with 
which  he  had  concentrated  all  his  powers  on  his  ^len  foe. 
While  thus  occupied,  the  two  Indians  he  had  hurled  into  tho 
water  mounted  to  the  heads  of  the  piles,  along  which  they 
passed,  and  joined  their  companion  on  the  platform.  The 
Utter  had  so  far  rallied  his  £iculties  as  to  have  got  the  ropes, 
which  were  in  readiness  for  use  as  the  others  appeared,  and 
they  were  applied  in  the  manner  related,  as  Hurry  lay  press- 
ing his  enemy  down  with  his  whole  weight,  intent  only  on 
the  horrible  otfice  of  strangling  him.  Thus  were  tlie  tables 
turned,  in  a  single  moment;  he  who  had  been  so  near 
achieving  a  victory  that  would  have  been  renowned  for  ages, 
by  means  of  tradition,  throughout  all  that  region,  lying 
helpless,  bound,  and  a  captive.  So  fearful  had  been  the 
efforts  of  the  pale-£ice,  and  so  prodigious  the  strength  he 
exhibited,  that  even  as  he  lay,  tethered  like  a  sheep  heion 
thom,  they  regarded  him  mth  respect,  and  not  without 
Iread.  The  helpless  body  of  their  stoutest  warrior  was  still 
•  trotched  on  the  platform ;  and,  as  they  cast  their  eyes  to- 
wards the  lake,  in  quest  of  the  comrade  that  had  been 
hurled  into  it  so  unceremoniously,  and  of  whom  they  had 
ost  sight  in  the  confusion  of  the  fray,  they  perceived  hia 
ifeless  form  clinging  to  the  grass  on  the  bottom,  as  already 
Je0cribed.     These  several  circumstances  contributed  to  ren 
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der  the  victory  of  the  Hurons  almost  as  astounding  to  th&Oh 
selves  as  a  defeat. 

Chiiigachgook  and  his  betrothed  witnessed  the  whole  oi 
this  struggle  from  the  ark.  When  the  three  Hurons  were 
abou*.  to  pass  the  cords  around  the  arms  of  the  prostrate 
Hurry,  the  Delaware  sought  his  rifle  ;  but,  before  he  conld 
ase  it,  the  white  man  was  bound,  and  the  mischief  was  done 
He  might  still  bring  down  an  enemy,  but  to  obtain  the  seal ji 
was  impossible ;  and  the  young  chief,  who  would  so  freely 
risk  his  own  life  to  obtain  such  a  trophy,  hesitated  about 
taking  that  of  a  foe,  without  Such  an  object  in  view.  A 
glance  at  Hist,  and  the  recollection  of  what  might  foUow, 
checked  any  transient  wish  for  revenge.  The  reader  has 
been  told  that  Cliingachgook  could  scarely  be  said  to  know 
how  to  manage  the  oars  of  the  ark  at  all,  however  expert 
he  might  be  in  the  use  of  the  paddle.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
manual  labor  at  which  men  are  so  bungling  and  awkward, 
as  in  their  first  attempts  to  pull  an  oar,  even  the  expe- 
rienced mariner,  or  boatman,  breaking  down  in  his  efforts  to 
figure  with  the  celebrated  rullock  of  the  gondolier.  In  short, 
it  is  temporarily  an  impracticable  thing  for  a  new  beginner 
to  succeed  with  a  smgle  oar ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  handle  two  at  the  same  time,  and  those  of  great  size. 
Sweeps,  or  large  oars,  however,  are  sooner  rendered  of  use 
by  the  raw  hand  than  lighter  implements,  and  this  was  the 
reason  that  the  Delaware  had  succeeded  in  moving  the  ark 
as  well  as  he  did,  in  a  first  trial.  That  trial,  notwithstand- 
ing, sufficed  to  produce  distrust,  and  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  critical  situation  in  which  Hist  and  himself  were  now 
placed,  should  the  Hurons  take  to  the  canoe  that  was  stiU 
iy^'ng  beneath  the  trap,  and  come  against  them.  At  one 
momert  he  thought  of  putting  Hist  into  the  canoe  in  his 
•^wii  possession,  and  of  taking  to  the  eastern  mountain,  in 
Uie  hope  of  reaching  the  Delaware  villages  by  direct  fiight. 
Bat  many  considerations  suggested  themselves  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  indiscreet  step.  It  was  almost  certain  that  scouts 
watched  the  lake  on  both  sides,  and  no  canoe  could  possibly 
Approach  the  shore  without  being  seen  from  the  hills.  Then 
A  trail  could  not  1)6  concealed  from  Indian  eyes,  and  th« 
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Hrangth  of  Hist  was  unequal  to  a  flight  suificienUy  t 
to  outstrip  the  pursuit  of  trained  warriors.  This  was  a  pait 
of  America,  in  which  the  Indians  did  not  know  the  use  of 
horses,  and  everything  would  depend  on  the  physical  ener- 
gies of  the  fugitives.  Last,  but  fax  from  being  least,  were 
the  thoughts  connected  with  the  situation  of  Deerslayer,  a 
friend  who  was  not  to  be  deserted  in  his  extremity.^ 

Hist,  in  some  particulars,  reasoned,  and  even  felt,  differ* 
enily,  though  she  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  Hei 
own  danger  disturbed  her  less  than  her  concern  for  the  two 
sisters,  in  whose  behalf  her  womanly  sympathies  were  now 
strongly  enlisted.  The  canoe  of  the  girls,  by  the  time  the 
struggle  on  the  platform  had  ceased,  was  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  castle,  and  here  Judith  ceased  paddling^ 
the  evidences  of  strife  first  becoming  apparent  to  the  eyes. 
She  and  Hetty  were  standing  erect,  anxiously  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  what  had  occurred,  but  unable  to  satisfy  their 
doubts,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  building,  in  a  great 
measure,  concealed  the  scene  of  action. 

The  parties  in  the  ark  and  in  the  canoe  were  indebted  to 
the  ferocity  of  Hurry's  attack,  for  their  momentary  security. 
In  any  ordinary  case,  the  girls  would  have  been  inunedi- 
ately  captured ;  a  measure  easy  of  execution,  now  the  sav- 
ages had  a  canoe,  were  it  not  for  the  rude  check  the  audac- 
ity of  the  Hurons  had  received,  in  the  recent  struggle.  It 
required  some  little  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  this 
violent  scene  ;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  because  the  prin- 
cipal man  of  the  party,  in  Uie  way  of  personal  prowess  at 
least,  had  been  so  great  a  sufferer.  Still  it  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  Judith  and  her  sister  shQuld  seek  immediate 
refuge  in  the  ark,  where  the  defenses  offered  a  temporary 
shelter  at  least ;  and  the  first  step  was  to  devise  the  means 
of  inducing  them  to  do  so.  Hist  showed  herself  in  the  stein 
i£  the  scow,  and  made  many  gestures  and  signs,  in  vain,  in 
v>rder  to  induce  the  girls  to  make  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  cas- 
'ie,  and  to  approach  the  ark  from  the  eastward.  But  these 
jigns  were  distrusted  or  misunderstood.  It  is  probable  Ju- 
dith was  not  yet  sulficiently  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things, 
to  put  full  confidence  in  either  party      Instead  of  doing  as 

,  1  See  Appeadii.  Note  L 
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^Mired,  she  rather  kept  more  aloof;  paddling  slowly  imbk 
to  the  north,  or  into  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake,  where 
she  could  command  the  widest  view,  and  had  the  fiiirest  field 
for  flight  before  her.  At  tliis  instant  the  frun  appeared 
ahore  the  pines  of  tiio  eastern  range  of  moon  tains,  and  a 
light  southerly  breeze  arose,  as  was  usual  enough  at  that 
season  and  hour. 

Chingachgook  lost  no  time  in  hoisting  the  sail.  What 
erer  might  be  in  reserve  for  him,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  was  every  way  desirable  to  get  the  ark  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  castle,  as  to  reduce  his  enemies  to  the 
necessity  of  approaching  the  former  in  the  canoe,  which  the 
chances  of  war  had  so  inopportunely  for  his  wishes  and 
security  thrown  into  their  hands.  The  appearance  of  the 
opening  duck  seemed  first  to  arouse  the  Hurons  from  their 
apathy ;  and  by  the  time  the  head  <^  the  scow  had  ^len  oil 
before  the  wind,  which  it  did  unfortunately  in  the  wrong 
direction,  bringing  it  within  a  few  yards  of  the  platform, 
Hist  found  it  necessary  to  warn  her  lover  of  the  importance 
of  covering  his  person  against  the  riHes  of  his  foes.  This 
was  a  danger  to  be  avoided  under  all  circumstances,  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  the  Delaware  found  that  Hist  would 
not  take  to  the  cover  herself,  so  long  as  he  remained  ex- 
posed. Accordingly,  Chingachgook  abandoned  the  scow  to 
its  own  mcwements,  forced  Hist  into  the  cabin,  the  doors  ol 
which  he  immediately  secured,  and  theu  he  looked  about 
him  for  the  n'iles. 

The  situation  of  the  parties  was  now  so  singular  as  to 
merit  a  particular  description.  The  ark  was  within  six^ 
yards  of  the  castle,  a  little  to  the  southward,  or  to  wind* 
▼ard  of  it,  with  its  sail  full,  and  the  steeiing  oar  abandoned. 
The  latter,  fortunately,  was  loose,  so  that  it  produced  no 
gi'eat  iu^ueiice  on  the  orab-like  movements  of  the  unwieldy 
Kraft,  The  sail  being  set,  as  sailors  term  it,  flying,  or  hav- 
«ig  no  braces,  the  air  forced  the  yard  forward  though  both 
sheets  were  fast  The  effect  was  threefold  on  a  boat  with 
a  bottom  that  was  pei-fectly  fiat,  and  which  drew  merely 
Bomxe  tlutje  or  four  iiiches  of  water.  It  pressed  the  head 
•k)wly  rouad  to  leeward,  it  forced  the  whole  fabric  iMKlily  b 
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the  same  diraction  at  the  same  time,  and  the  wuter  that  un- 
avoid  \h\j  gathered  mider  the  lee  gave  the  scow  also  a  for- 
ward movement  All  these  changes  were  exoeedmgly  slow, 
however,  for  the  wind  was  not  only  light,  bat  it  was  baffling 
as  rsual,  and  twice  or  thrice  the  sail  shook.  Once  it  was 
absolutely  taken  aback. 

Had  there  been  any  keel  to  the  ark,  it  would  inevitably 
hare  run  foul  of  the  platform,  bows  on,  when  it  is  probable 
nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Hurons  from  carrying  it ; 
more  particularly  as  the  sail  would  have  enabled  them  to 
approach  under  cover.  As  it  was,  the  scow  wore  slowly 
round,  barely  clearing  that  part  of  the  building.  The  piles 
projecting  several  feet,  they  were  not  cleared,  but  the  head 
of  the  slow-moving  craft  caught  between  two  of  them  by 
one  of  its  square  comers,  and  hung.  At  tliis  moment  the 
Delaware  was  vigilantly  watching  through  a  loop  for  an  op- 
portunity to  fire,  while  the  Hurons  kept  within  Uie  building, 
similarly  occupied.  The  exhausted  warrior  reclined  against 
the  hut,  there  having  been  no  time  to  remove  him,  and 
Hurry  lay,  almost  as  helpless  as  a  log,  tethered  like  a  sheep 
on  its  way  to  the  slaughter,  near  the  middle  of  the  platform. 
Gungachgook  could  have  slain  the  first  at  any  moment,  but 
his  scalp  would  have  been  safe,  and  the  young  chief  ilis- 
dained  to  strike  a  blow  that  could  lead  to  neither  honor  nor 
advantage. 

"*'  Run  out  one  of  the  poles,  Sarpent,  if  Sarpent  you  be," 
laid  Hurry,  amid  tlie  groans  that  the  tightness  of  the  liga- 
tures was  beginning  to  extort  from  him ;  ^*  run  out  one  of 
tihe  poles,  and  shove  the  head  of  the  scow  off,  and  you'U 
drift  clear  of  us  —  and,  when  you've  done  that  good  turn 
^r  yourtelf,  just  finish  this  gagging  blackguard  for  me." 

The  appeal  of  Hurry,  however,  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  draw  the  attention  of  Hist  to  his  situation.  Tliis  quick- 
^(ted  creature  comprehended  it  at  a  glance.  His  ankles 
worn  bound  with  several  turns  of  stout  bark  rope,  and  his 
arms,  above  the  elbows,  were  similarly  secured  behind  his 
back,  barely  leaving  him  a  little  play  of  the  hands  and  wrists. 
^tUug  her  mouth  near  a  loop,  she  said,  in  a  low  but  dis 
bDcl  ▼<Mce,  — 
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*'Why  you  don't  roll  here,  and  fall  in  soow?  CSim* 
gachgook  shoot  Huron  if  he  chase  !  " 

^'  By  tlie  Lord,  gal,  that's  a  judgmatical  thought,  and  it 
shall  ho  tried,  if  the  starn  of  your  scow  will  come  a  Utile 
nearer.     Put  a  bed  at  the  bottom  for  me  to  fall  on." 

This  was  said  at  a  happy  moment,  for,  tired  of  waiting^, 
all  the  Indians  made  a  rapid  discharge  of  their  rifles, 
almost  simultaneously,  injuring  no  one,  though  several  bul- 
lets passed  through  the  loops.  Hist  had  heard  part  of 
Hiuny's  words,  but  most  of  what  he  said  was  lost  in  the 
sharp  reports  of  the  firearms.  She  undid  the  bar  of  tha 
door  that  led  to  the  stern  of  the  scow,  but  did  not  dare  to 
expose  her  person.  All  this  time  the  head  of  the  aric 
hung,  but  by  a  gradually  decreasing  hold,  as  the  other  end 
iwung  slowly  round,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  platform. 
Hurry,  who  now  lay  with  his  face  towards  the  ark,  occa- 
iionally  writhing  and  turning  over  like  one  in  pain,  evolu- 
tions he  had  performed  ever  since  he  was  secured,  watched 
every  change,  and  at  last  he  saw  that  the  whole  vessel 
was  free,  and  was  beginning  to  grate  slowly  along  the 
sides  of  the  piles.  The  attempt  was  desperate,  but  it 
seemed  the  only  chance  for  escaping  torture  and  death, 
and  it  suited  the  reckless  daring  of  the  man's  character. 
Waiting  to  the  last  moment,  in  order  that  the  stem  of  the 
3C0W  might  fairly  rub  against  the  platform,  he  began  to 
writhe  again,  as  if  in  intolerable  suffering,  execrating  all 
Indians  in  general,  and  the  Hurons  in  particular,  and  then 
he  suddenly  and  rapidly  rolled  over  and  over,  taking  the 
direction  of  the  stern  of  the  scow.  Unfortunately,  Hurry*» 
shoulders  required  more  space  to  revolve  in  than  his  feet, 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  platform,  hii 
direction  had  so  far  changed  as  to  carry  him  clear  of  the 
Brk  altogether ;  and  the  rapidity  of  his  revolutions,  and 
the  emergency,  admitting  of  no  delay,  he  fell  into  the 
water.  At  this  instant,  Chingachgook,  by  an  understand* 
mg  with  his  betrothed,  drew  the  fire  of  the  Hurons  again, 
not  a  man  of  whom  saw  the  manner  in  which  one  whom 
they  knew  to  be  efiectually  tethered,  had  disappeared 
3ut  Hist's  feelings  were  strongly  interested  in  the  Buccett 
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fd  so  bold  a  scheme,  and  she  watched  the  movements  of 
Hurry  as  the  cat  watches  the  mouse.  The  moment  he 
was  in  motion  she  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  this  the 
more  readily,  as  the  scow  was  now  beginning  to  move  with 
some  steadiness,  and  she  bethought  her  of  the  means  of 
saving  him.  With  a  sort  of  instinctive  readiness,  she 
opened  the  door  at  the  very  moment  the  rifles  were  ring- 
ing in  lier  ears,  and  protected  by  the  intervening  cabin 
she  stepped  into  the  stern  of  the  scow  in  time  to  witnesi 
the  fall  of  Hurry  into  the  lake.  Her  foot  was  uncon* 
Bciousiy  placed  on  the  eni]  of  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  sail, 
which  was  fastened  aft,  and  catching  up  all  the  spare  rope, 
with  the  awkwardness,  but  also  with  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  a  woman,  she  threw  it  in  the  direction  of  the  help- 
less Hurry.  The  line  fell  on  the  head  and  body  of  the 
sinking  man,  and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  grasping  sepa- 
rate parts  of  it  with  his  hands,  but  he  actually  got  a  por- 
tion of  it  between  his  teeth.  Hurry  was  an  expert  swim- 
mer, and,  tethered  as  he  was,  he  resorted  to  the  very  expe- 
dient that  philosophy  and  reflection  would  have  suggested. 
He  had  fallen  on  his  back,  and  instead  of  floundering  and 
drowning  himself  by  desperate  eflTorts  to  walk  on  the  water, 
he  permitted  his  body  to  sink  as  low  as  possible,  and  was 
already  submerged,  with  the  exception  of  his  face,  when 
the  line  reached  him.  In  this  situation  he  might  possibly 
have  remained  until  rescued  by  the  Hurons,  using  his 
hands  as  fishes  use  their  fins,  had  he  received  no  other 
succor ;  but  the  movement  of  the  ark  soon  tightened  the 
rope,  and  of  course  he  was  dragged  gently  ahead,  holding 
even  pace  with  the  scow.  The  motion  aided  in  keeping 
his  fiice  above  Uie  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  one  accustomed  to  endurance  to  have 
been  towed  a  mile  in  this  singular  but  simple  manner. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Hurons  did  not  observe  the 
fludden  disappearance  of  Hurry.  In  his  present  situation, 
he  was  not  only  hid  from  view  by  the  platform,  but  as  the 
ark  drew  slowly  ahead,  impelled  by  a  sail  that  was  now 
filled,  he  received  the  same  friendly  service  from  the  piles. 
The  Hurons,  indeed,  were  too  intent  on  endeavoring  to 
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ftiay  their  Delaware  foe,  by  sending  a  bullet  through  8O10* 
one  of  the  loops  or  erevices  of  die  cabin,  to  bethink  them 
at  all  of  one  whom  they  fancied  so  thoroughly  tied.  Theu 
great  conoern  was,  the  manner  in  which  the  ark  rubbed 
past  the  piles,  although  its  motion  was  lessened  at  least 
one  half  by  the  friction,  and  they  passed  into  the  northern 
end  of  the  castle,  in  order  to  catch  opportuuities  of  firing 
through  the  loops  of  that  part  of  the  building.  Chingach- 
gook  was  similarly  occupied,  and  remained  as  ignorant  aa 
His  enemies  of  the  situation  of  Hurry.  As  the  ark  grated 
ftlong  the  rifies  sent  iheir  little  clouds  of  smoke  from  one 
30ver  to  the  other,  but  the  eyes  and  movements  of  the 
opposing  parties  were  too  quick  to  permit  any  injury  to  be 
done.  At  length  one  side  had  the  mortification,  and  ths 
other  the  pleasure,  of  seeing  the  scow  swing  dear  of  the 
piles  altogether,  when  it  immediately  moved  away,  with  a 
materially  accelerated  motion,  towards  the  north. 

Chingachgook  now  first  learned  from  Hist  the  critical 
condition  of  Hurry.  To  have  exposed  either  of  their  pep- 
sons  in  the  stern  of  the  scow  would  have  been  certaiB 
death ;  but,  fortunately,  the  sheet  to  which  the  man  clung, 
led  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  sail.  The  Delaware  found 
means  to  unloosen  it  from  the  cleet  aft;  and  Hist,  who 
was  already  forward  for  that  purpose,  immediately  began 
to  pull  upon  the  line.  At  this  moment  Hurry  was  towing 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  astern,  with  nothing  but  his  face  above 
water.  As  he  was  dragged  aut  clear  of  the  castle  and  the 
piles,  he  was  first  perceived  by  the  Hurons,  who  raised  a 
hideous  yell,  and  commen<*'ed  a  fire  on  what  may  very  well 
be  termed  the  floating  mass.  It  was  at  the  same  instant 
that  Hist  began  to  puU  upon  the  line  forward  --—  a  circumo 
stance  that  probably  sav^Hl  Hurry's  life,  aided  by  his  own 
self-possession  and  border  readiness.  The  first  bullet 
struck  the  water  directly  on  the  spot  where  the  broad 
chest  of  the  young  giant  was  visible  through  the  pure  ele- 
ment, and  might  have  pierced  his  heart  had  the  angle  at 
which  it  was  fired  been  less  acute.  Instead  of  penetrating 
the  lake,  however,  it  glanced  from  its  smooth  surface,  roaOi 
and  actuallv  buried  itself  in  the  logs  of  the  cabin,  near  tiia 
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•pot  at  wliioh  Chingachgook  had  shown  hlniBelf  the  miiiiita 
before,  while  clearing  the  line  from  the  cleet.  A  second, 
and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  bullet  followed,  ail  meeting  with 
the  same  resistance  from  the  surface  of  the  water ;  though 
Hurry  sensibly  felt  the  violence  of  the  blows  they  struck 
upon  the  lake  so  immediately  above,  and  so  near  his  breast 
Disco vei'ing  their  mistake,  the  Hurons  now  changed  their 
plan,  and  aimed  at  the .  uncovered  face ;  but  by  this  timej 
Hist  was  pulling  on  the  line,  the  target  advanced,  aud  the 
deadly  missiles  still  fell  upon  the  water.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  body  was  dragged  past  the  end  of  the  scow,  and 
became  concealed.  As  for  the  Delaware  and  Hist,  they 
worked  perfectly  covered  by  the  cabin,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  requires  to  tell  it  they  had  hauled  the  huge  frame 
of  Hurry  to  the  place  they  occupied.  Chingachgook  stood 
in  readiness  Mfith  his  keen  knife,  and  bending  over  the 
side  of  the  scow,  he  soon  severed  the  bark  that  bound  the 
limbs  of  the  borderer.  To  i*aise  him  high  enough  to  reach 
the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  to  aid  him  in  entering,  were  less 
easy  tasks,  as  Hurry's  arms  were  still  nearly  useless ;  but 
both  were  done  in  time,  when  the  liberated  man  sta^ered 
forward,  and  fell,  exhausted  and  helpless,  into  the  bottom 
of  the  scow.  Here  we  shall  leave  him  to  recover  his 
strength  and  the  due  circulation  of  his  blood,  while  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  narrative  of  events  that  crowd  upon  us  too 
fiist  to  admit  of  any  postponement. 

The  moment  the  Huroos  lost  sight  of  the  body  d 
Hurry,  they  gave  a  common  yell  of  disappointment,  and 
three  of  the  most  active  of  their  number  ran  to  the  trap 
and  entered  the  canoe.  It  required  some  little  delay,  how- 
ever, to  embark  with  their  weapons,  to  find  the  paddles, 
and  if  we  may  use  a  phrase  so  purely  technical,  '^  to  got 
out  of  dock."  By  this  time  Hurry  was  in  the  scow,  and 
the  Delaware  had  his  rifies  again  in  readiness.  As  the  ark 
necessarily  sailed  before  the  wind,  it  had  got  by  this  time 
quite  two  hundred  yards  from  the  castle,  and  was  sliding 
away  each  instant,  %rther  and  frirther,  though  with  a  mo- 
Jon  so  easy  as  scarcely  to  stir  th?  watei.  The  canoe  of 
the  girls  was  quite  a  quarter  oC  a  mile  distant  from  the  ark| 
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obviouflly  keeping  aloo^  in  ignorance  of  what  had  oocim^ad, 
and  in  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  ventoring  too 
near.  They  had  taken  the  direction  of  the  eastern  shore, 
endehv^oring  at  the  same  time  to  get  to  windward  of  the 
ark,  and  in  a  manner  between  the  two  parties,  as  if  dis- 
trusting which  was  to  be  considered  a  friend,  and  which 
an  enemy.  The  girls,  from  long  habit,  used  the  p«ddleft 
with  great  dexterity ;  and  Judith,  in  particular,  had  often 
aporllvely  gained  races,  in  trials  of  spcsed,  with  the  youths 
that  occasionally  visited  the  lake. 

When  the  three  Hurons  emerged  from  behind  the  pah- 
sades,  and  found  themselves  on  the  open  lake,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  advancing  unprotected  on  the  ark,  if  they  per- 
severed in  the  original  design,  their  ardor  sensibly  cooled. 
In  a  bark  canoe,  they  were  totally  without  cover,  and  In- 
dian discretion  was  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  sacrifice  of 
life  as  would  most  probably  follow  any  attempt  to  assault 
an  enemy,  entrenched  as  effectually  as  the  Delaware.  In- 
stead of  following  the  ark,  therefore,  these  three  warriors 
inclined  towards  the  eastern  shore,  keeping  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  rifles  of  Chingachgook.  But  this  manoeuvre 
rendered  the  position  of  the  girls  exceedingly  critical.  Il 
threatened  to  pkce  them  if  not  between  two  fires,  at  least 
between  two  dangers,  or  what  they  conceived  to  be  dan- 
gers ;  and,  instead  of  permitting  the  Hurons  to  inclose  her, 
in  what  she  fancied  a  sort  of  net,  Judith  immediately  com- 
menced her  retreat,  in  a  southern  direction,  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  She  did  not  dare  to  land ; 
if  such  an  expedient  were  to  be  resorted  to  at  all,  she  could 
on.  7  venture  on  it  in  the  last  extremity.  At  first  the  In 
diaas  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  other  canoe;  fbr« 
fuUj  apprised  of  its  contents,  they  deemed  its  capture  of 
comparatively  little  moment ;  while  the  ark,  with  its  imag- 
inary treasui-es,  the  persons  of  the  Delaware  and  of  Hurry, 
and  its  means  of  movement  on  a  large  scale,  was  before 
them.  But  this  ark  had  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  tempta- 
Sions ;  and  after  wasting  near  an  hour  in  vacillating  evo 
lations,  always  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  rifle,  the  Huruni 
seemed  suddenly  to  take  their  resolution,  and  began  to  dia 
play  il  l»y  giving  eager  chase  to  the  girls. 
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Wheu  this  last  design  was  adopted,  the  circumstances  of 
all  parties,  as  connected  witli  their  relative  positions,  were 
materially  changed.  The  ark  had  sailed  and  drifted  quite 
half  a  mile,  and  was  nearly  that  distance  due  north  of  the 
castle.  As  soon  as  the  Delaware  perceived  that  the  girls 
avoided  him,  unable  to  manage  his  unwieldy  craft,  and 
knowing  that  flight  from  a  bark  canoe,  in  the  event  of  par- 
suit,  would  be  a  useless  expedient  if  attempted,*  he  had  low< 
ered  his  sail,  in  the  hope  it  might  induce  the  sisters  to 
change  their  plan,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  the  scow.  This 
demonstration  produced  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  the 
ark  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  enable  those  in  her 
to  become  witnesses  of  the  chase.  The  canoe  of  Judith 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  that  of  the  Hurons, 
a  little  nearer  to  the  east  shore,  and*  about  the  same  distance 
to  the  southward  of  the  castle  as  it  was  from  the  hostile 
canoe,  a  circumstance  which  necessarily  put  the  last  nearly 
abreast  of  Butter's  fortress.  With  the  several  parties  thus 
situated,  the  chase  conunenced. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Hurons  so  suddenly  changed 
their  mode  of  attack,  their  canoe  was  not  in  the  best  possi- 
ble racing  trim.  There  were  but  two  paddles,  and  the  third 
man  was  so  much  extra  and  useless  cargo.  Then  the  dif- 
ference in  weight  between  the  sibters  and  the  other  two 
men,  more  especially  in  vessels  so  extremely  light,  almost 
neutralized  any  difference  that  might  proceed  from  the 
greater  strength  of  the  Hurons,  and  rendered  the  trial  of 
speed  far  from  being  as  unequal  as  it  mi^t  seem.  Judith 
did  nol  commence  her  exertions  until  the  near  approach  of 
the  other  canoe  rendered  the  object  of  the  movement  oer- 
tain^  and  then  she  excited  Hetty  to  aid  her  with  her  utmost 
skill  and  strength. 

"  Wliy  should  we  run,  Judith  ?  "  asked  the  simple-minded 
girl ;  "  the  Hurons  have  never  harmed  wie,  nor  do  I  think 
they  ever  will." 

"  That  may  be  true  as  to  you,  Hetty,  but  it  wFl  prove 
very  different  with  me.  Kneel  down  and  say  youi  prayer, 
tod  then  rise,  and  do  your  utmost  to  help  escape.  Think 
nC  vie,  dear  girl,  too,  as  you  pray." 
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Judith  gave  these  directions  from  a  mixed  feeling ;  first 
because  she  knew  that  her  sister  ever  sought  the  support 
of  her  Great  Ally,  in  trouble ;  and  next,  because  a  sensa- 
tion of  feebleness  and  dependence  suddenly  came  over  hat 
own  proud  spirit,  in  that  moment  of  apparent  desertion  and 
iriaL  The  prayer  was  quickly  said,  howevei^  and  the 
canoe  was  soon  in  rapid  motion.  Still,  neither  party  re- 
sorted to  Uieir  greatest  exei^tions  from  the  outset,  botU 
knowing  that  the  chase  was  likely  to  be  arduous  and  long. 
Like  two  vessels  of  war  that  are  preparing  for  an  en- 
counter, they  seemed  desirous  of  first  ascertaining  their  re- 
specave  rates  of  speed,  in  order  that  they  might  know  how 
to  graduate  their  exertions^  preyiously  to  the  great  effort 
A  few  minutes  sufiiced  to  show  the  Hurons  that  the  girls 
were  expert,  and  that  it  would  require  all  their  skill  aud 
energies  to  overtake  them. 

Judith  had  inclined  towards  the  eastern  sliore  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chase,  with  a  vague  determination  of 
landing  and  fiying  to  the  woods,  as  a  last  resort ;  but  as 
she  approached  the  land,  the  certainty  that  scouts  must  be 
watching  her  movements,  made  her  reluctance  to  adopt  such 
an  expedient  unconquerable.  Then  she  was  still  fresh,  and 
had  sanguine  hopes  of  being  able  to  tire  out  her  pursuers 
With  such  feelings,  she  gave  a  sweep  with  her  paddle,  and 
sheered  off  from  the  fringe  of  dark  hemlocks,  beneath  the 
shades  of  which  she  was  so  near  entering,  and  held  her  way 
again  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake.  This  seemed 
the  instant  ^vorable  for  the  Hurons  to  make  their  pash» 
as  Ia  gave  them  the  entire  breadth  of  the  sheet  to  do  it  in ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  widest  part,  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
betvieen  the  fugitives  and  the  land.  The  canoes  now  flew ': 
Judith  making  up  for  what  she  wanted  in  strength,  by  her 
girat  dexterity  and  self-conunand.  For  half  a  mile  the 
Indians  gained  no  material  advantage,  but  the  continuance 
of  so  great  exertions  for  so  many  minutes  sensibly  affected 
all  concerned.  Here  the  Indians  resorted  to  an  expedient 
that  enabled  tlu'm  to  give  one  of  their  party  time  tc 
breathe,  by  shifting  their  paddles  from  hand  to  luiid,  and 
this,  too,  without  sensibly  relaxing  their  efforts     Judith 
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occMioiially  looked  behind  her,  and  «he  saw  thia  expedient 
practiced.  It  claused  her  immediately  to  distrost  the  result, 
since  her  powers  of  endurance  were  not  likely  to  hold  oat 
Qgaiiist  tliose  of  men  who  had  the  means  of  relieving  each 
other ;  still  she  persevered,  allowing  no  very  visible  conse* 
quences  immediately  to  follow  the  change. 

As  yet,  tlie  Indians  had  not  been  able  to  get  nearer  to 
the  girls  than  two  hundred  yards,  though  they  were  what 
seamen  would  term  "'  in  their  wake  ;  "  or  in  a  direct  line 
behind  them,  passing  over  the  same  track  of  water.  This 
made  the  pursuit  what  is  technically  called  a  ^  stern  chase^'' 
which  b  proverbially  a  "long  chase;"  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  relative  positions  of  the 
parties  no  change  becomes  apparent,  except  that  which  is  a 
direct  gain  in  the  nearest  possible  approach.  "  Long"  as 
this  species  of  chase  is  admitted  to  be,  however,  Judith  was 
enabled  to  perceive  that  the  Hurons  were  sensibly  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer,  before  she  had  gained  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  She  was  not  a  girl  to  despair ;  but  there  was  an  in 
stant  when  she  thought  of  yielding,  with  the  wish  of  being 
carried  to  the  camp  where  she  knew  the  Deerslayer  to  be  a 
captive;  but  the  considerations  connected  with  the  means 
she  hoped  to  be  able  to  employ,  in  order  to  procure  his 
release,  inmiediately  interposed,  in  order  to  stimulate  her  to 
renewed  exertions.  Had  there  been  any  one  there  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  two  canoes,  he  would  have  seen  that  of 
Judith  flying  swiftly  away  from  its  pursuers,  as  the  girl 
gave  it  freshly  impelled  speed,  while  her  mind  was  thus 
dwelling  on  her  own  ardent  and  generous  schemes.  So 
material,  indeed,  was  the  diiference  in  the  rate  of  going 
between  the  two  canoes,  for  the  next  five  minutes,  that  the 
Hurons  began  to  be  convinced  all  their  powers  must  be 
exerted,  or  they  would  suffer  the  disgrace  of  being  baifled 
by  women.  Making  a  fiuious  effort,  under  the  jiortifica- 
tion  of  such  a  conviction,  one  of  the  stronger  of  cneir  party 
broke  his  paddle,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  taken 
;t  from  the  hand  oi  a  comrade,  to  relieve  him.  This  at 
once  decided  the  matter ;  a  canoe  containing  three  men« 
\nd  having  but  one  paddle,  being  utterly  unable  to  oveitakt 
*m«j'm\«'>  ViVo  tli«'  «l;iuulirf"-H  of 'rihiinris  Flutter. 
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*'  TheTe,  Judith ! "  exclaimed  Hetty,  who  saw  the  aoehleiit, 
^^  I  hope,  now,  you  will  own  that  praying  is  usefid  !  The 
Flurons  have  hroke  a  paddle,  and  they  never  can  overtake 
us." 

'^  I  never  denied  it,  poor  Hetty ;  and  sometimes  wish,  in 
bitterness  of  spirit,  that  I  had  prayed  more  myself,  and 
thought  less  of  my  beauty.  As  you  say,  we  are  now  safe 
and  need  only  go  a  little  souths  and  take  breath." 

This  was  done ;  the  -  enemy  giving  up  the  pursuit,  at 
suddenly  as  a  ship  that  has  lost  an  important  spar,  the 
instant  the  accident  occurred.  Instead  of  following  Judith's 
canoe,  which  was  now  lightly  skimming  over  the  water 
towards  the  south,  the  Hurons  turned  their  bows  towards 
the  castle,  where  they  soon  arrived  and  landed.  Hie  girls, 
feaiful  that  some  spare  paddles  might  be  found  in  or  about 
the  buildings,  continued  on ;  nor  did  they  stop  until  so  dis* 
tant  from  their  enemies  as  to  give  them  every  chance  of 
escape,  should  the  chase  be  renewed.  It  would  seem  that 
the  savages  meditated  no  such  design,  but  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  their  canoe,  filled  with  men,  was  seen  quitting  the 
castle,  and  steering  towards  the  shore.  The  girls  were 
without  food,  and  they  now  drew  nearer  to  the  buildings 
and  the  ark,  having  finally  made  up  their  minds,  from  its 
manoeuvres,  that  the  latter  contained  friends. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  desertion  of  the  castle, 
Judith  approached  it  with  extreme  caution.  The  ark  was 
DOW  quite  a  mile  to  the  northward,  but  sweeping  up  towards 
the  buildings;  and  this,  too,  with  a  regularity  of  motion 
that  satisfied  Judith  a  white  man  was  at  the  oars.  When 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  building,  the  girls  began  to 
encircle  it,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  was  empty.  No 
3anoe  was  nigh,  and  this  emboldened  them  to  draw  nearer 
Mid  nearer,  until  they  had  gone  round  the  piles  and  reaehod 
,be  platfirm. 

**  Do  you  go  into  the  house,  Hetty,"  said  Judith,  *^  and 
lee  that  the  savages  are  gone.  They  will  not  harm  you 
and  if  any  of  them  are  still  here,  yon  can  give  me  th« 
alarm.  I  do  not  think  they  will  fire  on  a  poor  defonselesii 
girl,  and  I  at  least  may  escape,  until  I  shall  be  ready  to  §^ 
imong  th«m  of  niy  own  acTonl/ 
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Hetty  did  as  desired,  Judith  retiring  a  few  j»rds  from 
the  platform  the  instant  her  sister  landed,  in  readiness  for 
flight.  But  the  last  was  unnecessary,  not  a  minute  elapsing 
before  Hetty  returned  to  communicate  that  all  was  safe. 

^Tve  been  in  all  the  rooms,  Judith,"  said  the  latter, 
earnestly,  ''  and  they  are  empty,  except  Other's ;  he  is  io 
his  own  chamber,  sleeping,  though  not  as  quietly  as  we 
could  wish." 

^  Has  anything  happened  to  father  ?  "  demanded  Judith. 
M  her  foot  touched  the  platform,  speaking  quick,  for  he/ 
nerves  were  in  a  state  to  be  easily  alarmed. 

Hetty  seemed  concerned,  and  she  looked  furtively  aboot 
her,  as  if  unwilling  any  one  but  a  diikl  should  hear  what 
she  had  to  communicate,  and  even  that  she  should  learn  it 
abruptly. 

^  You  know  how  it  is  with  father,  sometimes,  JuditlV 
she  said.  ^'  When  overtaken  with  liquor  he  doesn't  always 
know  what  he  says  or  does ;  and  he  seems  to  be  overtaken 
with  liquor,  now." 

^  That  is  strange !  Would  the  savages  have  drunk  with 
him,  and  then  leave  him  behind  ?  Bat  'tis  a  grievous  sight 
to  a  child,  Hetty,  to  witness  such  a  &iling  in  a  parent,  and 
we  will  not  go  near  him  till  he  wakes." 

A  groan  from  the  inner  room,  however,  changed  this 
resolution,  and  the  girls  ventured  near  a  parent,  whom  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  find  in  a  condition  that 
lowers  a  man  to.  the  level  of  brutes.  He  was  seated,  re- 
dining  in  a  comer  of  a  narrow  room,  with  his  shoulders 
supported  by  the  angle,  and  his  head  fallen  heavily  on  his 
chest  Judith  moved  forward  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
removed  a  canvas  cap  that  was  forced  so  low  on  his  head 
US  to  conceal  his  face,  and,  indeed,  all  but  his  shoulders. 
The  instant  this  obstacle  was  taken  away,  the  quivering 
wd  raw  flesh,  the  bared  veins  and  muscles,  and  all  the 
other  disgusting  signs  of  mortality,  as  they  are  revealed  by 
tearing  away  the  akin,  shawed  he  httd  been  scalped,  thoai^ 
idll  living. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

tt  Ughlly  theyll  talk  of  the  spirit  that'i  gont, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  apbraid  him; 
But  nothing  he*U  reck,  if  they'll  lei  faim  deej^  wx. 
In  the  gra\'e  where  »  Briton  hat  laid  him.'* 

Disputed. 

The  reader  must  imagine  the  horror  that  dangl  ten 
would  experience  at  unexpectedly  beholding  the  shoc^ixig 
spectacle  that  was  placed  before  the  eyes  of  Judith  and 
Esther,  as  related  in  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  We 
shall  pass  over  the  first  emotions,  the  first  acts  of  filial  piety, 
and  proceed  with  the  narrative,  by  ima^ning  rather  thaa 
relating  most  of  the .  revolting  features  of  the  scene.  The 
mutilated  and  ragged  head  was  bound  up,  the  unseemly 
Irlood  was  wiped  from  the  fiice  of  the  sufierer,  the  othei* 
appliances  required  by  appearances  and  care  were  resorted 
to,  and  there  was  time  to  inquire  into  the  more  AeriouB 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  fiicts  were  never  known 
until  years  later,  in  all  their  details,  simple  as  they  w«re; 
but  they  may  as  well  be  related  here,  as  it  can  be  done  in 
a  few  words.  In  the  struggle  with  the  Hurons,  Hiitter  had 
been  stabbed  by  the  knife  of  the  old  warrior,  who  had  xmeU 
the  discretion  to  remove  the  arms  of  every  one  but  hinwcli. 
Being  hard  pushed  by  his  sturdy  foe  his  knife  settled  tiae 
matter.  This  occurred  just  as  the  door  was  opened  and 
Hurry  Imrst  out  upon  the  platform,  as  has  been  previonsiy 
related.  This  was  the  secret  of  neither  party's  having 
appeared  in  the  subsequent  struggle ;  Hutter  having  been 
literally  disabled,  and  his  conqueror  being  ashamed  to  be 
teen  wita  the  traces  of  blood  about  him,  after  having  used 
10  many  injunctions  to  convince  his  young  warriors  of  tbt 
necessity  of  taking  their  prisoners  alive.  When  the  thret 
Harons  letumed  from  the  chase,  and  it  was  determined  te 
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abandon  the  castle  and  join  the  party  on  the  land,  Hutter 
was  simply  scalped,  to  secure  the  usual  trophy,  and  was 
left  to  die  by  inches,  as  has  been  done  in  a  thousand  similar 
ipstances  by  the  ruthless  warriors  of  this  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  Had  the  injury  of  Hutter  been  confined  to 
his  head,  he  might  have  recovered,  however ;  for  it  was  the 
blow  of  the  knife  that  proved  mortal. 

There  are  moments  of  vivid  consciousness,  when  the 
Kteni  justice  of  God  stands  forth  in  colors  so  prominent  as 
to  defy  any  attempts  to  veil  them  from  the  sight,  howevei 
oopleasant  they  may  appear,  or  however  anxious  we  may 
be  to  avoid  recognizing  it.  Such  was  now  tlie  fact  with 
Judith  and  Hetty,  who  both  perceived  the  decrees  of  a  re- 
tributive Providence,  in  the  manner  of  their  Cither's  suf- 
fering, as  a  punishment  for  his  own  recent  attempts  on  the 
Iroquois.  This  was  seen  and  felt  by  Judith,  with  the  keen- 
ness of  perception  and  sensibility  that  were  suited  to  her 
character  ;  while  the  impression  made  on  the  simpler  mind 
of  her  sister  was  perhaps  less  lively,  though  it  might  well 
have  proved  more  lasting. 

^  O  1  Judith,*'  exclaimed  the  weak-minded  girl,  as  soon 
as  their  first  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  sufierer. 
**  Father  went  for  scalps,  himself,  and  now  where  is  his 
own  ?  The  Bible  might  have  fbretold  this  dreadftd  pun- 
ishment I " 

^  Hush  I  Hetty  —  hush  I  poor  sister ;  he  opens  his  eyes ; 
he  may  hear  and  understand  yon.  Tib  as  you  say  and 
think  ;  but  'tis  too  dreadful  to  speak  of  I " 

*^  Water  ! "  ejaculated  Hutter,  as  it  might  be  by  a  dei^ 
peratie  effort,  that  rendered  his  voice  frightfully  deep  and 
strong,  for  one  as  near  death  as  he  evidently  was;  ^ water! 
foolish  girls  —  will  you  let  me  die  of  thirst?  " 

Water  was  brought  and  administered  to  the  sufferer ; 
the  first  he  had  tasted  in  hours  of  physical  anguish.  It 
had  the  double  effect  of  clearing  his  Uiroat,  and  of  mo* 
menlarily  reviving  his  sinking  system.  His  eyes  opened 
with  that  anxious,  distended  gaze,  which  is  apt  to  aooom* 
pany  the  passage  of  a  soul  surprised  by  death,  and  li* 
>eemed  disposed  to  speak 

34 
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^Father/*  said  Judith,  inexpressibly  ^udued  by  Ids  <ie- 
plorable  situation,  and  this  so  much  the  more  irom  her 
ignorance  of  what  remedies  ought  to  be  applied,  ^^  Father 
oan  we  do  aiiyiiuug  for  you  ?  Can  Hetty  and  I  relieve 
your  pain  ?  " 

^^  Father !  *'  slowly  repeated  the  old  man.  ^  No,  Judiili 
—  no,  Hetty  —  I'm  no  father.  She  was  your  mother  but 
I'm  no  father.  Look  in  the  chest — 'tis  all  there ---giTi 
ma  more  water." 

The  girls  complied ;  and  Judith,  whose  early  reooUeo 
lions  extended  further  back  than  her  sister's,  and  who,  ob 
every  account,  had  more  distinct  impressions  of  the  past, 
felt  an  uncontrollable  impulse  of  joy  as  she  heard  these 
wards.  There  had  never  been  much  sympathy  betwe^i 
her  reputed  fatlier  and  herself,  and  suspicions  of  this  very 
troth  had  often  glanced  across  her  mind,  in  consequence  of 
dialogues  she  had  overheard  between  Hutter  and  her 
mother.  It  might  be  going  too  &r  to  say  she  had  never 
loved  him ;  bm  it  is  not  so  to  add,  that  she  rejoiced  it 
was  no  longer  a  duty.  With  Hetty  the  feeling  was  difier* 
eat  Incapable  of  making  all  the  distinctions  of  her  sister, 
her  very  nature  was  full  of  affection,  and  she  hctd  loved 
her  reputed  parent,  though  far  less  tenderly  than  the  real 
parent ;  and  it  grieved  her,  now,  to  hear  him  declare  he 
was  not  naturally  entitled  to  that  love.  She  felt  a  double 
gnef,  as  if  his  death  and  his  words  together,  were  twice 
depriving  her  of  parents.  Yielding  to  her  feelings,  the 
poor  girl  went  aside  and  wept* 

The  very  opposite  emotions  of  the  two  girls  kept  both 
silent  for  a  long  time.  Judith  gave  water  to  the  sufferer 
frequently,  and  she  forebore  to  urge  him  with  questione,  in 
some  measure  out  of  consideration  for  his  condition ;  bat, 
if  truth  must  be  said,  quite  as  much  lest  something  he 
chould  add,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  might  disturb  her 
p>ieasing  belief  that  she  was  not  Thomas  Hutter's  child 
At  length  Hetty  dried  her  tears,  and  came  and  seated  her* 
Mlf  on  a  stool  by  the  side  of  the  dying  man,  who  had  beem 
pdaced  at  his  lengdi  on  the  Hoor,  with  his  head  8y][^>orted 
by  some  worn  vestments  that  had  been  left  in  the  booie^ 
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•*  Father,"  Bhe  aaid,  <'  you  will  let  me  call  you  iUher, 
Choagh  yoxi  say  you  are  not  one,  —  father,  6  hall  1  read 
the  Bible  to  you,  —  mother  always  said  the  Bible  was  good 
for  people  in  trouble.  She  was  often  in  trouble  herself 
and  then  she  made  me  read  the  Bible  to  her  —  for  Judith 
wasn't  as  fond  of  the  Bible  as  I  am  — «  and  it  always  dad 
her  good.  Many  is  the  time  IVe  known  mother  begin  to 
listen  with  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  end 
with  smiles  and  gladness.  O !  father,  you  don't  know 
bow  much  good  the  Bible  can  do,  for  you've  never  tried 
it ;  now,  I'll  read  a  chapter,  and  it  will  soften  your  heart, 
as  it  softened  the  hearts  of  the  Hurons." 

While  poor  Hetty  had  so  much  reverence  for,  and  faith 
in,  the  virtue  of  the  Bible,  her  intellect  was  too  shallow  to 
enable  her  fully  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  or  to  &thom  its 
profound  and  sometimes  mysterious  wisdom.  That  in* 
•tinetive  sense  of  right,  which  appeared  to  shield  her  from 
Ae  commission  of  wrong,  and  even  cast  a  mantle  of  moral 
loveliness  and  truth  around  her  character,  could  not  pene- 
trate abstrusities,  or  trace  the  nice  affinities  between  cause 
and  efPect,  beyond  their  more  obvious  and  indisputable 
eonnection,  though  she  seldom  failed  to  see  the  latter,  and 
to  defbr  to  all  their  just  consequences.  In  a  word,  she 
was  one  of  those  who  feel  and  act  correctly,  without  being 
able  to  give  a  logical  reason  for  it,  even  admitting  revela- 
tion as  her  authority.  Her  selections  from  the  Bible, 
therefore,  were  commonly  distinguished  by  the  simplicity 
of  her  own  mind,  and  were  oftener  marked  for  containing 
images  of  known  and  palpable  things,  than  for  any  of  the 
higher  cast  of  moral  truths  with  which  the  pages  of  that 
wonderful  book  abound  —  wonderful  and  unequaled,  even 
without  referring  to  its  divine  origin,  as  a  work  replete 
with  the  profoundest  philosophy,  expressed  in  the  noblest 
lan^agc.  Her  mother,  with  a  connection  that  will  proba- 
bl}  strike  the  reader,  had  been  fond  of  the  book  of  Job 
snd  Hetty  had,  in  a  great  measure,  learned  to  read  by  the 
friaquent  lessons  she  had  received  from  the  different  chap-^ 
ters  of  this  venerable  and  sublime  poem,  now  believed  to 
bo  Ilia  oldest  book  in  the  world.     Go  this  oooaaioQ,  tho 
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poor  girl  was  submissive  to  her  training,  and  she  turned  to 
that  weU-known  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  with  die  readi- 
ness  with  which  the  practiced  counsel  would  cite  his  aa- 
thorities  from  the  stores  of  legal  wisdom.  In  selecting  the 
particular  chapter,  she  was  influenced  by  the  caption,  and 
•ho  chose  that  which  stands  in  our  English  version  aa^ 
^  Job  excuseth  his  desire  of  death.^  This  she  read  steadily, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  a  sweet,  low,  and  plaintive  voice ; 
hoping  devoutly  that  the  allegorical  and  abstruse  sentenoea 
might  convoy  to  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  the  coasolation 
he  needed.  It  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  comprehensive 
wisdom  of  the  Bible,  that  scarce  a  chapter,  unless  it  be 
strictly  narrative,  can  be  turned  to,  that  does  not  contain 
some  searching  truth  that  is  applicable  to  the  condition  of 
every  human  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  temporal  state  of  the 
owner,  either  through  the  workings  of  that  heart,  or  even  in 
a  still  more  direct  form.  In  this  instance,  the  very  opening 
sentence  —  ^  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  on 
earth  ?  "  —  was  startling  ;  and  as  Hetty  proceeded,  Hutter 
applied,  or  fiincied  he  could  apply,  many  aphorisms  and  fig* 
ores  to  his  own  worldly  and  mental  condition.  As  life  ia 
ebbing  fast  the  mind  dings  eagerly  to  hope,  when  it  is  not 
absolutely  crushed  by  despair.  The  solemn  words,  ^1 
have  sinned  ;  what  shcdl  I  do  unto  theey  0  thou  preserver  of 
men  9  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  against  thee,  so  thai 
I  am  a  burden  to  myself  f  "  struck  Hutter  more  peroepdbly 
than  the  others ;  and,  though  too  obscure  for  one  of  hit 
blunted  feelings  and  obtuse  mind  either  to  feel  or  to  com* 
prehend  in  their  fullest  extent,  they  had  a  directness  of 
application  to  his  own  state  that  caused  him  to  wince  ondor 
them. 

^  Don't  you  feel  better  now,  father  ? "  asked  Hetty, 
I  losing  the  volume.  ^  Mother  was  always  better  when  she 
bail  read  tho  Bible/' 

"  Water,*'  returned  Hutter ;  "  give  me  water,  Judith.  I 
wonder  if  my  tongue  will  always  be  so  hot !  Hetty,  isn't 
there  something  in  the  Bible  about  cooling  the  tongue  of  a 
Jiau  who  was  burning  in  hell-fire  ?  " 

Judith  turned  awaw  nhocked ;  but   Hetty  eagerly  tough 
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the  passage,  which  she  read  aloud  to  the  conscience-stricken 
nctim  of  his  own  avaricious  longings. 

"  That's  it,  poor  Hetty ;  yes,  that's  it  My  tongue 
wants  cooling,  now  ;  what  will  it  be  hereafter^  " 

This  appeal  silenced  even  the  confiding  Hetty,  for  she 
bad  no  answer  ready  for  a  confession  so  fraught  with 
despair.  Water,  so  long  as  it  could  relieve  the  suifcre:',  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  sisters  to  give ;  and,  from  time  to 
time,  it  was  offered  to  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  as  he  asked 
for  \U  Even  Judith  prayed.  As  for  Hetty,  as  soon  as 
she  found  tliat  her  efforts  to  make  her  fktlier  listen  to  her 
texts  were  no  longer  rewarded  with  success,  she  knelt  at 
his  side,  and  devoutly  repeated  the  words  which  the 
Saviour  has  left  behind  Him  as  a  model  for  human  petitions. 
This  she  continued  to  do,  at  intervals,  as  long  as  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  act  could  bene^t  the  dying  man.  Hutter, 
however,  lingered  longer  than  the  girls  had  believed  pos- 
sible, when  they  first  found  him.  At  times  he  spoke 
intelligibly,  though  his  lips  oftener  moved  in  utterance  of 
sounds  that  carried  no  distinct  impressions  to  the  mind. 
Judith  listened  intently,  and  she  heard  the  words  ^'  hus- 
band,'* "  death,"  "  pirate,"  **  law,"  "  scalps,"  and  several 
others  of  a  similar  import,  though  there  was  no  sentence  to 
tell  the  precise  connection  in  which  they  were  used.  Still, 
they  were  sutiiciently  expressive  to  be  understood  by  one 
whose  ears  had  not  escaped  all  the  rumors  that  had  been 
circulated  to  her  reputed  father's  discredit,  and  whoso 
comprehension  was  as  quick  as  her  faculties  were  attentive. 

During  tlie  whole  of  the  painful  hour  that  succeeded, 
neither  of  the  sisters  bethought  her  sufficiently  of  the 
Harons  to  dread  their  return.  It  seemed  as  if  their  deso- 
lation and  grief  placed  tliem  above  the  danger  of  such  an 
interruption ;  and  when  the  sound  of  oars  was  at  length 
heard,  even  Judith,  who  alone  had  any  reason  to  ap()re- 
hend  the  enemy,  did  not  start,  but  at  once  understood  that 
tho  ark  was  near.  She  went  upon  the  platform  fearlessly  ; 
tor,  should  it  turn  out  that  Hurry  was  not  there,  and  that 
he  Harons  were  masters  of  the  scow  also,  escape  was  im- 
x>8sible.     Then  she  had   the  sort    of  confidence    thai    ii 
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inspiied  by  extreme  misery.  But  there  was  no  cause  tot 
any  new  alarm,  —  Chingachgook,  Hist,  and  Hurry  all 
standing  in  the  open  part  of  the  scow,  cautiously  examining 
the  building,  to  make  certain  of  the  absence  of  the  enemy. 
TLey,  too,  liad  seen  the  departure  of  the  Hurons,  as  weD 
ts  the  approach  of  the  canoe  of  the  girls  to  the  castle,  and, 
presuming  on  the  latter  fact,  March  had  swept  the  scow  up 
to  the  platform.  A  word  sufficed  to  explain  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ark  was  scon 
moored  in  her  old  berth. 

Judith  said  not  a  word  concerning  the  condition  of  her 
fother,  but  Hurry  knew  her  too  well  not  to  understand  that 
something  was  more  than  usually  wrong.  He  led  the  way, 
though  with  less  of  his  confident  bold  manner  than  usual, 
into  the  house,  and  penetrating  to  the  inner  room,  found 
H  utter  lying  on  his  back,  with  Hetty  sitting  at  his  side, 
fanning  him  with  pious  care.  The  events  of  the  morning 
had  sensibly  changed- the  manner  of  Hurry.  Notwith- 
standing his  skill  as  a  swimmer,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  had  adopted  the  only  expedient  that  could  possibly 
save  him,  the  helplessness  of  being  in  the  water,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  had  produced  some  such  an  effect  on  him  as 
the  near  approach  of  punishment  is  known  to  produce  on 
most  criminals,  leaving  a  vivid  impression  of  the  horrors 
of  death  upon  his  mind,  and  this,  too,  in  connection  with  a 
picture  of  bodily  helplessness  ;  the  daring  of  this  man  being 
far  more  the  offspring  of  vast  physical  powers  than  of  the 
energy  of  the  will,  or  even  of  natural  spirit.  Such  heroes 
invwiably  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  courage  with  the 
&ilure  of  their  strength  ;  and,  though  Hurry  was  now  un- 
fettered, and  as  vigorous  as  ever,  events  were  too  recent  to 
permit  the  recollection  of  his  late  deplorable  condition  to 
be  at  all  weakened.  Had  he  lived  a  century,  the  occur- 
rences of  the  fbw  momentous  minutes  dunng  which  he  was 
B  the  lake,  would  have  produced  a  chastening  effect  on  his 
iSutracter,  if  not  always  on  his  manner. 

Hurry  v^as  not  only  shocked  when  he  found  his  lata 
associate  in  this  desperate  situation,  but  he  was  greatly 
surprised.     During  the  struggle  in  tho   building,   he  had 
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boen  Ar  too  much  occupied  himself  to  learn  what  had 
be&llen  his  comrade,  and,  as  no  deadly  weapon  had  been 
used  in  his  particular  case,  but  every  effort  had  been  made 
to  capture  him  without  injury,  he  natuially  believed  tha*. 
Hutter  had  been  overcome,  while  he  owed  his  own  escape 
to  his  great  bodily  strengtli,  and  to  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  extraordinary  circumstances.  Death,  in  the  silence  and 
solemnity  of  a  chamber,  was  a  novelty  to  him.  Though 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  violence,  he  had  been  unused  to 
sit  by  the  bedside  and  watch  tlie  slow  beating  of  the  pulse 
as  it  gradually  gi«w  weaker  and  weaken  Notwithstanding 
the  change  in  his  feelings,  the  manners  of  a  life  could  not 
be  altogether  cast  aside  in  a  moment,  and  the  unexpected 
%)ene  extorted  a  characteristic  speech  from  the  borderer. 

'^  How  now !  old  Tom,''  he  said,  ^  have  the  vagabonds 
got  yoa  at  an  advantage,  where  you're  not  only  down,  but 
are  likely  to  be  kept  down  !  I  thought  you  a  captyve,  it's 
true,  but  never  supposed  you  so  hard  run  as  this  ! " 

Hutter  opened  his  glassy  eyes,  and  stared  wildly  at  the 
speaker.  A  flood  of  conned  recollections  rushed  on  his 
wavering  mind  at  the  sight  of  his  late  comrade.  It  wlw 
evident  that  he  struggled  with  his  own  images,  and  knew 
not  tlie  real  from  the  unreaL 

^'  Who  are  you  ? "  he  asked  in  a  husky  whisper,  his 
failing  strength  refusing  to  aid  him  in  a  louder  effort  of  his 
voice.  "  Who  are  you?  You  look  like  the  mate  of  the 
Snow  —  he  was  a  giant,  too,  and  near  overcoming  us." 

'^  I'm  your  mate,  Floating  Tom,  and  your  comrade,  but 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  snow.  It's  sununer  now,  and 
Harry  March  always  quits  the  hills  as  soon  after  the  fhwts 
let  in  as  is  convenient." 

"  I  know  you  —  Hurry  Skurry ;  Til  sell  you  a  scalp  I 
A  sound  one,  and  of  a  full  grown  man ;  whatll  you  give  ^  *' 

^  Poor  Tom  !  That  scalp  business  hasn't  turned  out  at 
all  profitable,  and  I  ve  pretty  much  concluded  to  give  it  upi 
vad  to  follow  a  less  bloody  calling." 

^  Have  you  got  any  scalp  ?  Mine's  gone ;  how  does  it 
feel  to  have  a  scalp  ?  I  know  how  it  feels  to  lose  one  — 
(Ire  and  flames  about  the  brain —  and  a  wrenching  at  tlie 
heart;  no,  no  —  kill  Jirsf,  Hurry,  ami  pcalp  afterwords** 
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<'  What  does  the  old  fellow  mean,  Judith  ?  He  talki 
like  one  that  is  getting  tired  of  the  business  as  well  as 
mjself.  Why  have  you  bound  up  his  head  ?  or  have  the 
savages  tomahawked  him  about  the  brains  ?  " 

**  They  have  done  that  for  him  which  you  and  he,  Harry 
March,  would  have  so  gladly  done  for  them.  His  skin  tend 
iudr  have  been  torn  from  his  head  to  gain  money  ftom.  the 
governor  of  Canada,  as  you  would  have  torn  theirs  from 
die  heads  of  the  Hurons  to  gain  nooney  from  the  govenuHr 
of  York/' 

Judith  spoke  with  a  strong  eifort  to  appear  composed, 
but  it  was  neither  in  her  nature,  nor  in  the  feeling  of  the 
moment,  to  speak  altogether  without  bitterness.  The 
strength  of  her  emphasis,  indeed,  as  well  as  her  manner, 
caused  Hetty  to  look  up  reproachfully. 

'^  These  are  high  words  to  come  from  Thomas  Hutter^s 
darter,  as  Thomas  Hutter  lies  iiying  before  her  eyes,"  re- 
torted Hurry. 

^  God  be  praised  for  that !  —  whatever  reproach  it  may 
bring  on  my  poor  mother,  I  am  not  Thomas  Hutter^s 
daughter." 

"Not  Thomas  Hutter's  darter  I  Don't  disown  the  old 
fellow  in  his  last  moments,  Judith,  for  thtxts  a  sin  the  Lord 
will  never  overlook.  If  you're  not  Thomas  nutter's  darter, 
whose  darter  be  you?  " 

This  question  rebuked  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Judith ; 
for,  in  getting  rid  of  a  parent  whom  she  felt  it  was  a  relief 
to  find  she  might  own  she  had  never  loved,  she  overlooked 
ihe  important  circumstance  that  no  substitute  was  ready  jO 
•apply  his  place. 

^<  I  cannot  tell  you,  Harry,  who  my  &ther  was,"  she 
answered  more  mildly  ;  "  I  hope  he  was  an  honest  man,  at 
least" 

"  Which  is  more  than  you  think  was  the  case  with  old 
Eluttor?  Well,  Judith,  I'll  not  deny  that  hard  stories 
were  in  circulation  cousaming  Floating  Tom,  but  who  is 
there  that  doesn't  get  a  scratch  when  an  inimy  holds  the 
rake?  There's  them  that  say  hard  things  of  tne ;  and 
sven  you,  beauty  as  you  be,  don't  always  escape." 
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This  was  said  with  a  view  to  set  up  a  species  of  com* 
munity  of  character  between  the  parties,  aud,  as  tlie  poli- 
ticians are  ^ont  to  express  it,  with  ulterior  intentions. 
What  might  have  been  the  consequences  with  one  of  Ju 
dith's  known  spirit,  as  well  as  her  assured  antijmthj  to 
the  speaker,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  for  just  then  Huttei 
(^ve  unequivocal  signs  that  his  last  moment  was  nigh. 
Judith  and  Hetty  had  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  their 
mother,  and  neither  needed  a  monitor  to  warn  them  of 
die  crisis,  and  every  sign  of  resentment  vanished  from  the 
fece  of  the  first.  H utter  opened  his  eyes,  and  even  tried 
to  feel  about  him  with  his  hands,  a  sign  that  sight  was 
failing.  A  minute  later  his  breathing  grew  ghastly ;  a 
pause  totally  without  respiration  followed  ;  and  then  suc- 
ceeded the  last  long-drawn  sigh,  on  which  the  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  quit  the  body.  This  sudden  termination  of  the 
life  of  one  who  had  hitherto  filled  so  important  a  place  in 
the  narrow  scene  on  which  he  had  been  an  actor,  put  an 
end  to  all  discussion. 

The  day  passed  by  without  further  interrupti(»n,  the 
Hurons,  though  possessed  of  a  canoe,  appearing  so  iar  sat- 
isfied with  their  success  as  to  have  relinquished  all  imme- 
diate designs  on  the  castle.  It  would  not  have  been  a 
safe  undertaking,  indeed,  to  approach  it  under  the  rifles 
of  those  it  was  now  known  to  contain,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  truce  was  more  owing  to  this  circumstance  than 
to  any  other.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  p^parations  were 
made  for  the  interment  of  Hutter.  To  «$ury  him  on  tlie 
bind  was  impracticable,  and  it  was  Hetty's  wish  that  his 
body  should  lie  by  the  side  of  that  of  her  mother,  in  the 
lake.  She  had  it  in  her  power  to  quote  one  of  his 
speeches,  in  which  he  himself  had  called  the  lake  the  '^  fam* 
•ly  burying-groimd,"  and  luckily  thif  wag  done  witliout  (ht^ 
knowledge  of  her  sister,  who  would  have  opposed  the  plan 
had  she  known  it,  witb  unconquerable  disgust.  But  Ju- 
dith  had  not  meddled  with  the  arrangement,  and  every 
necessary  disposition  was  made  without  her  privity  ji 
«dvice. 

The  hour  chosen  for  the  rude  ceremony  was  just  m  th« 
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van  WAS  setting,  and  a  moment  and  a  scene  more  snited  to 
puying  the  last  office  to  one  of  calm  and  pure  spirit,  could 
DQ.  liave  been  chosen.  There  are  a  mystery  and  a  solemD 
dignity  in  death,  that  dispose  the  living  to  regard  the 
remains  of  even  a  malefactor  with  a  certain  degree  of  rev- 
erence. All  worldly  distinctions  have  ceased ;  it  is  thonght 
that  the  veil  has  been  removed,  and  that  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  departed  are  now  as  much  beyond  human 
opinions  as  they  are  beyond  human  ken.  In  nothing  is 
death  more  truly  a  leveler  than  in  this,  since,  while  it  may 
be  impossible  absolutely  to  confound  the  great  with  the 
low,  the  worthy  with  the  unworthy,  the  mind  feels  it  to  be 
arrogance  to  assume  a  right  to  judge  of  those  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  standing  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  When 
Jnditli  was  told  that  all  was  ready,  she  went  upon  the 
platform,  passive  to  the  request  of  her  sister,  and  then  she 
first  took  heed  of  the  arrangement  The  body  was  in  the 
scow,  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  and  quite  a  hundred-weight  of 
stones,  that  had  been  taken  from  the  fire-place,  were 
inclosed  with  it  in  order  that  it  might  sink.  No  other 
preparation  seemed  to  be  thought  necessary,  though  Hetty 
carried  her  Bible  beneath  her  arm. 

When  all  were  on  board  the  ark,  this  singular  habita- 
tion of  the  man  whose  body  it  now  bore  to  its  final  abode, 
was  set  in  motion.  Hurry  was  at  the  oars.  In  his  power- 
ful hands,  indeed,  they  seemed  little  more  than  a  pair  of 
Bcuils,  which  were  wielded  without  effort,  and  as  he  was 
expert  in  their  use,  the  Delaware  remained  a  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  proceedings.  The  progress  of  the  ark  had 
something  of  the  stately  solemnity  of  a  funeral  procession, 
the  lip  of  the  oars  being  measured,  and  the  movement 
flow  and  steady.  The  wash  of  the  water,  as  the  blades 
rose  and  fell,  kept  time  with  the  efforts  of  Hurry,  and 
ntiglK  have  been  likened  to  the  measured  tread  of  mourners. 
1  het.  the  tranquil  scene  was  in  beautiful  accordance  with 
a  rite  that  ever  associates  with  itself  the  idea  of  God.  At 
tliat  instant,  the  lake  had  not  even  a  single  ripple  on  its 
glassy  surface,  ai  d  the  broad  panorama  of  woods  seemeo 
wo  look  down  on  the  holy  tranquillity  of  t]ie  hour  and  oer 
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Huonj  in  melancholy  stilluess.  Judith  was  aflfaoted  to 
tears,  and  even  Hurry,  though  he  hardly  knew  why,  was 
troubled.  Hetty  preserved  the  outward  signs  of  tranquil- 
lity,  but  her  inward  grief  greatly  surpassed  that  of  her 
sister,  since  her  affectionate  heart  loved  more  from  Labit 
aud  long  association,  than  from  the  usual  connections  of 
sentiment  and  taste.  She  was  sustained  by  religious  hope, 
however,  which  in  her  simple  mind  usually  occupied  the 
space  that  worldly  feelings  filled  in  that  of  Judith ;  and 
she  was  not  without  an  expectation  of  witnessing  some 
open  manifestation  of  divine  power,  on  an  occasion  so  sol- 
emn. Still,  she  was  neither  mystical  nor  exaggerated, 
her  mental  imbecility  denying  both.  Nevertheless  her 
thoughts  had  generally  so  much  of  the  purity  of  a  bett^ 
world  about  them,  that  it  was  easy  for  her  to  forget  earth 
altogether,  and  to  think  only  of  heaven.  Hist  was  serious, 
attentive,  and  interested,  for  she  had  often  seen  the  inter- 
ments of  the  pale-faces,  though  never  one  that  promised 
to  be  as  peculiar  as  this ;  while  the  Delaware,  though 
grave,  and  also  observant  in  his  demoanor,  was  stoical  and 
calm. 

Hetty  acted  as  pilot,  directing  Hurry  how  to  proceed, 
to  find  that  spot  in  the  lake  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  terming  ^  mother's  grave.**  The  reader  will  remember 
/that  the  castle  stood  near  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
shoal  that  extended  near  half  a  mile  northerly,  and  it  was 
at  the  furthest  end  of  this  shallow  water  that  Floating  Tom 
had  seen  fit  to  deposit  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  child 
His  own  were  now  in  the  course  of  being  placed  at  their 
side.  Hetty  had  marks  on  the  land  by  whicb  she  nsually 
found  the  spot,  although  the  position  of  the  buildings,  the 
general  direction  of  the  shoal,  and  the  beautiful  transp.ur- 
ency  of  the  water,  all  aided  her,  the  latter  even  allowi  ig 
the  bottom  to  be  seen.  By  these  means  the  girl  was  eua- 
bled  to  note  their  progress,  and  at  the  proper  time  she  n^ 
proached  March,  whispering  — 

^  Now,  Hurry,  you  can  stop  rowing.  We  have  passed 
ihe  stone  on  the  bottom,  and  mother's  grave  is  near." 

March  ceased  his    efforts,   immediately  dropping    the 
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kedge,  and  taking  tho  warp  in  his  hand,  m  oixler  lo  chech 
the  scow.  The  ark  turned  slowly  round  under  tliis  r^ 
straint,  and  when  it  was  quite  stationary,  Hetty  was  seen 
at  its  stem,  pointing  into  the  water,  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  in  ungovernable  natural  feeling.  Judith 
had  been  present  at  the  interment  of  her  mother,  but  she 
had  never  visited  the  spot  since.  This  neglect  proceeded 
from  nc  indifference  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  for 
she  had  loved  her  mother^  and  bitterly  had  she  found  occa- 
liou  to  mourn  her  loss ;  but  she  was  averse  to  the  contem 
plation  of  death  ;.  and  there  had  been  passages  in  her  own 
life  since  the  day  of  that  interment  which  increased  this 
feeling,  and  rendered  her,  if  possible,  still  more  reluctant 
to  approach  the  spot  that  contained  the  renniins  of  one 
whose  severe  lessons  of  female  morality  and  propriety  had 
been  deepened  and  rendered  doubly  impressive  by  remorse 
ibr  her  own  feilings.  With  Hetty,  the  case  had  been  very 
different.  To  her  simple  and  innocent  mind,  the  remem- 
brance of  her  mother  brought  no  other  feeling  than  one 
of  gentle  sorrow  ;  a  grief  that  is  so  often  termed  luxurioua. 
even,  because  it  associates  with  itself  the  images  of  excel 
lence,  and  the  purity  of  a  better  state  of  existence.  Fot 
an  entire  summer,  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
to  the  place  after  night-&ll ;  and  carefully  anchoring  her 
canoe  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  body,  she  would  sit  and  hold 
fiwcied  conversations  with  the  deceased,  sing  sweet  hymns 
to  the  evening  air,  and  repeat  the  orisons  that  the  being 
who  now  slumbered  below  had  taught  her  in  in^mcy. 
Hetty  had  passed  her  happiest  hours  in  this  indirect  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  her  mother;  the  wildness  of 
Indian  traditions  and  Indian  opinions,  unconsciously  to  her* 
«ei^  mingling  with  the  Christian  lore  received  in  childhood. 
Ona)  she  had  even  been  so  far  influenced  by  the  former 
«ii  to  have  bethought  her  of  performing  some  of  those  phys- 
ical rites  at  her  mother's  grave  which  the  ."ed-men  are 
known  to  observe;  but  the  passing  feeling  Lid  been  ol> 
icured  by  tlie  steady,  though  mild  light  of  Christianity 
which  never  ceased  to  burn  in  her  gentle  bosom.  Now 
her  emotions  were    overely  the   natural  outpourings  of  i 
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daughter  that  wept  for  a  mother  whose  love  was  indeliblj 
impressed  on  the  heart,  and  whose  lessons  had  been  too 
earnestly  taught  to  be  easily  forgotten  by  one  who  had  so 
little  temptation  to  err. 

There  was  no  other  priest  than  nature  at  that  wild  and 
singular  iuneral  rite.  March  cast  his  eyes  below,  and 
through  the  transparent  medium  of  the  clear  water,  which 
was  almost  as  pure  as  air,  he  saw  what  Hetty  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  "  mother's  grave."  It  was  a  low,  straggling 
mound  of  earth,  fashioned  by  no  spade,  out  of  a  comer  of 
which  gleamed  a  bit  of  the  white  cloth  that  formed  the 
shroud  of  the  dead.  The  body  had  been  lowered  to  the 
bottom,  and  H  utter  brought  earth  from  the  shore  and  let  it 
fall  upon  it,  until  all  was  concealed.  In  this  state  the 
place  had  remained  until  the  movement  of  the  waters  re- 
vealed the  solitary  sign  of  the  uses  of  the  spot  that  has 
just  been  mentioned. 

Even  the  most  rude  and  brawb'ng  are  chastened  by  the 
ceremonies  of  a  funeral.  March  felt  no  desire  to  indulge 
his  voice  in  any  of  its  coarse  outbreakings,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  complete  the  office  he  had  undertaken  in  decent 
sobriety.  Perhaps  he  reflected  on  the  retribution  that  had 
alighted  on  his  late  comrade,  and  bethought  him  of  the 
frightful  jeopardy  in  which  his  own  life  had  so  lately  been 
placed.  He  signified  to  Judith  that  all  was  ready,  received 
her  directions  to  proceed,  and,  with  no  other  assistant  than 
his  own  vast  strength,  raised  the  body  and  bore  it  to  the 
end  of  the  scow.  Two  parts  of  a  rope  were  passed  be- 
neath the  legs  and  shoulders,  as  they  are  placed  beneath 
coffins,  and  then  the  corpse  was  slowly  lowered  beneatli 
the  surface  of  the  lake. 

"  Not  there —  Harry  March — no,  not  there,'*  said  Judith, 
shuddering  involuntarily ;  ^  do  not  lower  it  quite  so  near 
the  spot  where  mother  lies !  ** 

"Why  not,  Judith?"  asked  Hetty,  earnestly.  ^'They 
lived  together  in  life,  and  should  lie  together  in  death." 

*^No  —  no — Harry  Aiarch,  further  off — further  off. 
i*oor  Hetty,  you  know  not  what  you  say  Leave  me  to 
order  this." 
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*^  I  know  I  am  weak-minded,  Judith,  and  that  joa  an 
clever -« but,  surely  a  husband  should  be  placed  near  a 
wife.  Mother  always  said  that  this  was  the  way  they  bury 
in  Christian  churchyards." 

This  little  controversy  was  conducted  earnestly,  but  In 
smothered  voices,  as  if  die  speakers  feared  that  the  dead 
might  overhear  them.  Judith  could  not  contend  with  her 
sister  at  such  a  moment,  but  a  significant  gesture  from  her 
induced  IVIarch  to  lower  the  body  at  a  little  distance  from 
that  of  his  wife ;  when  he  withdrew  the  cords,  and  the  ac^ 
was  performed. 

"  There's  an  end  of  Floating  Tom  !  "  exclaimed  Hurry, 
bending  over  the  scow,  and  gazing  through  the  water  at 
the  body.  ^^  He  was  a  brave  companion  on  a  scout,  and  a 
notable  hand  with  traps.  Don't  weep,  Judith  —  don't  be 
overcome,  Hetty,  for  the  righteousest  of  us  all  must  die ; 
and  when  the  time  comes,  lamentations  and  tears  can't 
bring  the  dead  to  life.  Your  father  will  be  a  loss  to  you, 
no  doubt ;  most  fathers  are  a  loss,  especially  to  onmarried 
darters  ;  but  there's  a  way  to  cure  that  evil,  and  you're 
both  too  young  and  handsome  to  live  long  without  finding 
it  out.  When  it's  agreeable  to  hear  what  an  honest  anc* 
onpretending  man  has  to  say,  Judith,  I  should  like  to  talk 
a  little  with  you  apart.'* 

Judith  had  scarce  attended  to  this  rude  attempt  of 
HmTy's  at  consolation,  although  she  necessarily  understood 
its  general  drift,  and  had  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  its 
manner.  She  was  weeping  at  the  recollection  c^  hear 
mother's  early  tenderness,  and  painful  images  of  long-fbr- 
gotteu  lessons  and  neglecte<l  precepts  were  crowding  her 
mind.  The  words  of  Hurry,  however,  recalled  her  to  the 
present  time,  and  abrupt  and  unreasonable  as  was  their 
im}X>rt,  they  did  not  produce  those  signs  of  distaste  that 
one  might  have  expected  from  the  girl's  character.  Od 
the  contrary,  she  appeared  to  be  struck  with  some  sadden 
idea,  gazed  intently  for  a  moment  at  the  young  man,  dried 
aer  eyes,  and  led  the  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  scow 
signifying  her  wish  for  him  to  follow.  Here  she  took  « 
teat,  and  motioned  for  Maroh  to  place  himself  at  her  aida 
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The  decision  ami  darnestnoM  with  which  ail  this  waa  done, 
A  little  intimidateti  her  companion,  and  -indith  found  it  cee- 
ABsary  to  open  the  sulject  her8ei£ 

^^  You  wish  to  B}>eak  to  me  of  marriaire,  Hany  March,^ 
slie  said,  ^  and  I  liave  come  here,  over  the  grave  <^  mj 
parents,  as  it  might  he  —  no,  no  —  over  the  grave  of  ny 
poor,  dear,  dear  mother,  to  hear  what  jon  have  to  say." 

^Thit  is  oncommon,  and  you  have  a  skearful  way  with 
yon,  this  evening,  Judith,''  answered  Hurry,  more  disturbed 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  own ;  ^  but  truth  is  truth,  and 
it  shall  come  out,  let  what  will  follow.  You  well  know, 
gal,  that  IVe  long  thought  you  the  comeliest  young  woman 
my  eyes  ever  beheld,  and  that  IVe  made  no  secret  of  thai 
2act>  eitlier  here  on  the  lake,  out  among  the  hunters  and 
trappers,  or  in  the  settlements." 

'^  Yes,  yes,  IVe  heard  this  before,  and  I  suppose  it  to 
be  true,"  answered  Judith,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  impttr 
dence. 

^  When  a  young  man  holds  such  language  of  any  par 
ticular  young  woman,  it's  reasonable  to  calculate  he  sets 
store  by  her." 

^True  —  true,  Hurry;  all  this  youVe  told  me,  again 
and  again." 

^  Well,  if  it's  agreeable,  I  should  think  a  woman  couldn't 
k  ear  it  too  often.  They  all  tell  me  this  is  the  way  with 
your  sex ;  that  nothing  pleases  them  more  than  to  repeat, 
over  and  over,  for  the  hundredth  time,  how  much  you  like 
'em,  unless  it  be  to  talk  to  'em  of  their  good  looks  ! " 

^No  doubt  —  we  like  both,  on  most  occasions;  but  this 
is  an  uncommon  moment.  Hurry,  and  vain  words  should 
not  be  too  freely  used*  I  would  rather  hear  you  speak 
phiinly." 

"  You  shall  have  your  own  way,  Judith,  and  I  some  sus- 
pect you  always  will.  IVe  often  told  you  that  I  not  only 
like  you  better  tlian  any  other  young  woman  going,  or,  foi 
lliat  mutter,  better  than  all  the  young  women  going ;  but  you 
must  have  obsarved,  Judith,  that  I  never  asked  you,  in  up 
%ud  down  tarms,  to  marry  me.** 

^  I  have  observed  both,"  returned  the  girl,  a  smile  stru^ 
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gling  about  her  beautiful  mouth,  in  spite  of  the  singular  and 
engrossing  intentness  which  caused  her  cheeks  to  flush  and 
lighted  her  eyes  with  a  brilliancy  that  was  almost  dazeliug, 
—  "I  have  observed  both,  and  have  thought  the  last  re- 
markable for  a  man  of  Harry  l^Iarch's  decision  and  fear- 
lessness." 

^  There's  been  a  reason,  gal,  and  it's  one  that  troubles 
me  even  now  —  nay,  don't  flush  up  so,  and  look  fiery^likey 
for  there  are  thoughts  which  will  stick  iong  in  any  man'i 
mind,  as  there  be  words  which  will  stick  in  his  throat ; 
but  then,  ag'in,  there's  feelin's  that  will  get  the  bette^   of 
'em  all,  and  to  these  feelin's  I  find  I  must  submit     Yoti've 
DO  longer  a  fkther,  or  a  mother,  Judith ;  and  it's  morally 
impossible  that  you  and  Hetty  could  live  here,  alone,  allow- 
ing it  was  peace  and  the  Iroquois  was  quiet ;  but,  as  mat- 
ters stand,  not  only  would  you  starve,  but  you'd  both  be 
prisoners,  or  scalped,  afore  a  week  was  out     It's  time  to 
think  of  a  change  and  a  husband,  and  if  you'll  accept  of 
me,  all  that's  past  shall  be  forgotten,  and  Uiere's  an  end 
on't" 

Judith  had  difficulty  in  repressing  her  impatience  until 
this  rude  declaration  and  offer  were  made,  which  she  evi- 
dently wished  to  hear,  and  which  she  now  listened  to  with 
a  willingness  that  might  well  have  excited  hope.  She 
hardly  allowed  the  young  man  to  conclude,  so  eager  was 
she  to  bring  him  to  the  point,  and  so  ready  to  answer. 

^  There,  Hurry,  that's  enough,"  she  said,  raising  a  hand, 
as  if  to  stop  him ;  ^  I  understand  you  as  well  as  if  you 
were  to  talk  a  month.  You  prefer  me  to  other  girls,  and 
you  wish  me  to  become  your  wife." 

^  You  put  it  in  better  words  than  I  can  do,  Judith,  and  I 
wish  you  to  fancy  them  said,  just  as  you  most  like  to  hear 
em. 

"  They're  plain  enough.  Hurry,  and  'tis  fitting  they  should 
be  so.  This  is  no  place  to  trifie  or  deceive  in.  Now,  listen 
to  my  answer,  which  shall  be,  in  every  tittle,  as  sincere 
M  your  ofier.  There  is  a  reason,  March,  why  I  shouli} 
never  "  — 

^  I  suppose  I  understand  you,  Jjidith  ;  but  if  I'm  willing 
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to  overlook  that  reason,  it's  no  one's  consam  but  mine. 
Now  don't  brighten  up  like  the  sky  at  sundown;  for  nr 
offense  is  meant,  and  none  should  be  taken." 

"  1  do  not  brighten  up,  and  will  not  take  ofiense,'*  said 
Judith,  struggling  to  repress  her  indignation,  in  a  way  she 
had  never  found  it  necessary  to  exert  before.  ^  There  is  a 
reason  why  I  should  not,  cannot,  ever  be  your  wife,  Hurry, 
that  you  seem  to  overlook,  and  which  it  is  my  duty  now  to 
tell  you,  as  plamiy  as  you  have  asked  me  to  consent  to  be- 
oomo  so.  I  do  not,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  never  shall  love 
you  well  enough  to  marry  you.  No  man  can  wish  for  a 
wife  who  does  not  prefer  him  to  all  other  men ;  and  when 
I  tell  you  this  frankly,  I  suppose  you  yourself  will  thank 
me  for  my  sincerity." 

^  O  Judith,  them  flaunting,  gay,  scarletrcoated  officers  of 
the  garrisons  have  done  all  this  mischief  I  " 

"  Hush,  March  ;  do  not  calumniate  a  daughter  over  her 
mother's  grave.  Do  not,  when  I  only  wish  to  treat  you 
^Borljf  give  me  reason  to  call  for  evil  on  your  head,  in  bit- 
terness of  heart !  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  woman,  and 
that  you  are  a  man ;  and  that  I  have  neither  &ther  nor 
brother  to  revenge  your  wonls." 

^'Well,  there  is  something  in  the  last,  and  Fll  say  no 
more.     Take  time,  Judith,  and  think  better  on  this." 

"  I  want  no  time  ;  my  mind  has  long  been  made  up,  and 
I  have  only  waited  for  you  to  speak  plainly,  to  answer 
plainly.  We  now  understand  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  saying  any  more." 

The  impetuous  earnestness  of  the  girl  awed  the  young 
man,  for  never  before  had  he  seen  her  so  serious  and  deter- 
mined. In  most  of  their  previous  interviews  she  had  met 
Ids  advances  with  evasion  or  sarcasm; -but  these  Hurry  had 
mistaken  for  female  coquetry,  and  had  supposed  might  easily 
he  converted  into  consent  The  struggle  had  been  with 
himself,  about  offering ;  nor  had  he  ever  seriously  I'elieved 
it  possible  that  Judith  would  refuse  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  liandsomest  man  on  all  that  fiX)ntier.  Now  that  the  re- 
Aisal  came,  and  that  in  terms  so  decided  as  to  put  all  cavil- 
mg  out  of  the  question,  'f  not  absolutely  dumfoimded«  h< 
25 
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was  so  mach  mortified  and  surprised  as  to  fe^  no  wkh  to 
attempt  to  change  her  resolution. 

^  The  Glimmerglass  has  now  no  great  call  for  me,"  hs 
exclaimed,  after  a  minute's  silence.     ^^  Old  Tom  is  gone 
the  Hurons  are  as  plenty  on  shore  as  pigeons  in  the  wootU, 
and  altogether,  it  is  getting  tf^  be  an  onsuitable  place." 

**  Then  leave  it  You  see  it  surrounded  by  dangers,  BXh] 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  risk  your  life  for  otheid. 
Nor  do  I  know  that  you  can  be  of  any  service  to  us.  Gu 
to-night ;  we'll  never  accuse  you  of  having  done  anyUiiig 
forgetful  or  unmanly/' 

^\f  I  do  go^  'twill  be  with  a  heavy  heart  on  your  .ao* 
count,  Judith  ;  I  would  rather  take  you  with  me." 

'^  That  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  any  longer,  March  ;  but  I 
will  laud  you  in  one  of  tlie  canoes,  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and 
you  can  strike  a  trail  for  the  nearest  garrison.  When  yoa 
reach  the  fort,  if  you  send  a  party  "  — 

Judith  smothered  the  words,  for  she  felt  that  it  was  to- 
miliating  to  be  thus  exposing  herself  to  the  comments  and 
reflections  of  one  who  was  not  disposed  to  view  her  conduct 
in  connection  with  all  in  these  garrisons  with  an  eye  of 
favor.  Hurry,  however,  caught  the  idea ;  and,  without 
pei*verting  it,  as  the  girl  dreaded,  he  answered  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  I  understand  wkai  you  would  say,  and  «>%  you  don't 
say  it,"  he  replied.  ^  If  I  get  safe  to  the  fort,  a  party  duiU 
start  on  the  trail  of  these  vagabonds,  and  I'll  come  with  it 
myself ;  for  I  should  like  to  see  you  and  Hetty  in  a  place 
»f  safety,  before  we  part  forever " 

^  Ah,  Harry  Mardi,  had  you  always  spoken  thus,  Mi 
thus,  my  feelings  towards  you  might  have  been  different  I " 

"  Is  it  too  late,  now,  Judith  ?  I'm  rough,  and  a  woods- 
man ;  hut  we  all  change  under  different  treatment  from 
wlmt  we  have  been  used  to." 

**  It  w  too  late,  March.  I  can  never  feel  towa  tb  you,  or 
any  other  man  but  one,  as  you  would  wish  to  have  me 
There,  I've  said  enough,  surely,  and  you  will  quesdon  ms 
no  further.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  I  or  the  Delaware  wiL 
put  you  on  the  shore ;  you  will  make  the  best  of  your  way 
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lo  the  Mohawk  and  the  nearest  garrison,  and  send  all  yoa 
can  to  our  assistance.  And,  Uurry,  we  are  now  friends, 
and  I  may  trust  you,  may  I  not  ?  " 

^  Sartain,  Judith ;  though  our  fri'ndship  would  have  been 
all  the  warmer,  could  you  look  upon  me  as  I  look  upon 
you. 

Judith  hesitated,  and  come  power^  emotion  was  strug- 
gling within  her.  Then,  as  if  determined  to  look  down  all 
weaknesses,  a&d  aocomplish  her  purposes  at  every  hazard, 
she  spoke  more  plainly. 

"  You  will  find  a  captain  of  the  name  of  Warley,  at  the 
nearest  post,"  she  said,  pale  as  death,  and  even  trembling  ai 
she  spoke ;  *'  I  think  it  likely  he  will  wish  to  head  the 
party ;  I  would  greatly  prefer  it  should  be  another.  If 
Captain  Warley  eon  be  kept  back,  'twould  make  me  T«ry 
happy." 

^  That*8  easier  said  than  done,  Judith ;  for  these  officers 
do  pretty  much  as  they  please.  The  major  will  order,  and 
captains,  and  lieutenants,  and  ensigns  must  obey.  I  know 
the  officer  you  mean ;  a  red-fitoed,  gay,  04)e-joyftd  sort 
of  a  gentleman,  who  swallows  Madeira  enough  to  drown  the 
Mohawk,  and  yet  a  pleasant  talker.  All  the  gals  in  the 
valley  admire  him ;  and  they  say  he  admires  all  the  gals. 
I  don't  wonder  he  is  your  dislike,  Judith,  for  he's  a  very 
gin'ral  lover,  if  he  isn't  a  gin'ral  officer." 

Judith  did  not  answer,  though  het  frame  shook,  and  her 
color  changed  from  pale  to'erimson^  and  from  crimson  back 
again  to  t^  hue  of  death. 

^  Alas !  my  poor  mother !  "  she  ejaculated  mentaUy,  in- 
ttedd  of  uttering  it  aloud  ;  **  we  are  ov^  thy  grave,  but 
htcle  dost  thou  know  how  much  thy  lessons  have  been  for* 
gotten  ;  thy  care  n^lected ;  thy  love  defeated ! " 

As  this  goading  of  the  worm  that  never  dies  was  felt,  she 
arose,  and  signified  to  Hurry  that  she  had  nc  more  to  ocmb- 
miicale. 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 

«« That  point 
In  miMTf  ,  which  makes  the  opprened  obmi 
SegardlMs  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  too 
Lord  of  the  oppressor's." 

GOLEBIDOB. 

AtL  this  time  Hetty  had  remained  seated  in  the  head  d 
the  scow,  looking  sorrowfully  into  the  water  which  held  the 
body  of  her  mother,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  man  whom  she 
had  been  taught  to  consider  her  £Etther.  Hist  stood  near 
her  in  gentle  quiet,  but  had  no  consolation  to  offer  in  words. 
The  habits  of  her  people  taught  her  reserve  in  this  respect ; 
and  the  habits  of  her  sex  induced  her  to  wait  patiently  for  a 
moment  when  she  might  manifest  some  soothing  sympathy 
by  means  of  acts  rather  than  of  speech.  Chingachgook 
held  himself  a  little  aloof,  in  grave  reserve,  looking  like  a 
warrior,  but  feeling  like  a  man. 

Judith  joined  her  sister  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  solem- 
nity it  was  not  her  practice  to  show;  and,  though  the 
gleamings  of  anguish  were  still  visible  on  her  beautiful  £m», 
when  she  spoke  it  was  firmly  and  without  tremor.  At  that 
instant,  Hist  and  the  Delaware  withdrew,  moving  towards 
Hurry,  in  the  other  end  of  the  boat. 

'^  Sister,"  said  Judith,  kindly,  ^^  I  have  much  to  say  tp 
you ;  we  will  get  into  this  canoe,  and  paddle  off  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ark ;  the  secrets  of  two  orphans  ought  not 
to  be  heard  by  every  ear." 

'^  Certainly,  Judith,  by  the  ears  of  their  parents.  Let 
Hurry  lift  the  grapnel,  and  move  away  with  the,igirk9  and 
leave  us  here,  near  the  graves  of  £Etther  and  mother,  to  saj 
what  we  may  have  to  say." 

"  Father  I "  repeated  Judith,  slowly,  the  bloc'd  fr>r  the 
ifarst  time  since  her  parting  with  March,  mounting  to  her 
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dieeics ;  ^  he  was  no  fiither  of  ours,  Hetty  I  ITuU  we  had 
fiiom  his  own  mouth,  and  m  his  dying  moments.'' 

^  Are  you  glad,  Judith,  to  find  you  had  no  &ther  ?  He 
took  care  of  us,  and  fed  us,  and  clothed  us,  and  loved  us ;  a 
£sither  could  have  done  no  more.  I  don't  understand  whj 
he  wasn't  a  father." 

**'  !Never  nind,  dear  child,  but  let  us  do  as  you  have  said. 
It  may  be  well  to  remain  here,  and  let  the  ark  move  a  little 
away.  Do  you  prepare  the  canoe,  and  I  will  tell  Huny 
and  the  Indians  our  wishes." 

This  was  soon  and  simply  done ;  the  ark  moving,  with 
measured  strokes  of  the  sweeps,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
spot,  leaving  the  girls  floating,  seemingly  in  air,  above  the 
place  of  the  dead,  so  buoyant  was  the  light  vessel  that  held 
them,  and  so  limpid  the  element  by  which  it  was  sustained. 

^  The  death  of  Thomas  Hutter,"  Judith  commenced,  after 
a  short  pause  had  prepared  her  sister  to  receive  her  com- 
munications, ^  has  altered  all  our  prospects,  Hetty.  J£  he 
was  not  our  father,  we  are  sisters^  and  must  feel  alike  and 
live  together." 

^  How  do  I  know,  Judith,  that  you  wouldn't  be  as  glad  to 
find  I  am  not  your  sister,  as  you  are  in  finding  that  Tboma« 
Hutter,  as  you  call  him,  was  not  your  fiither  ?  I  am  only 
half-witted,  and  few  people  like  to  have  half-witted  rela- 
tions; and  then  I'm  not  handsome —  at  least,  not  as  havJ- 
Bome  as  you  -^  and  you  may  wish  a  handsomer  sister." 

"  No,  no,  Hetty.  Tati  and  you  only  are  my  sister  —my 
heart,  and  my  love  for  you,  teU  me  that ;  and  mother  was 
my  mother — of  that,  too,  am  I  glad  and  proud;  for  she 
was  a  mother  to  be  proud  of-—  but  &ther  was  not  father  I " 

'^Hush,  Judith  1  His  spirit  may  be  near;  it  would 
grieve  it  to  hear  his  children  talkmg  so,  and  that,  too,  over 
his  very  grave.  Children  should  never  grieve  parents, 
mother  often  told  me,  and  especially  when  they  are  dead ! " 

'^  Poor  Hetty !  They  are  happily  removed  beyond  aU 
jares  on  our  accounts.  Nothing  Uiat  /can  do  or  say  will 
cause  mother  any  sorrow  now  —  there  is  some  consolation 
in  that,  at  least  I  —  and  nothing  you  can  say  or  do,  will 
joke  b^vr  ^mile,  as  she  used  to  smile  on  your  good  condnd 
»lion  \! villi;.*' 
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''You  don't  know  that,  Jaditk.  Spiriu  can  sec,  and 
mother  may  see  %»  well  as  any  spirit.  She  Uways  told  us 
that  GikI  saw  all  we  did,  and  that  we  should  do  nothing  to 
Q0end  him  ;  and  now  she  has  left  ub,  I  strive  to  do  nothing 
that  can  displease  Aer,  Think  how  her  spirit  would  mourn 
and  feel  sorrow,  Judith,  did  it  see  either  of  us  doing  what  is 
not  right ;  and  spirits  may  see,  after  all ;  especially  the 
•pints  of  parents  that  feel  anxious  about  their  children." 

"Hetty,  Hetty — you  know  not  what  you  say!"  mur- 
mured Judith,  almost  livid  with  emotion.  ^<  The  dead  cm^ 
not  see,  and  know  nothing  of  what  passes  here  I  But  we 
will  not  talk  of  this  ajay  longer.  The  bodies  of  mother  and 
Thomas  Hutter  lie  together  in  the  lake,  and  we  will  h(^ 
that  the  spirits  of  both  are  with  God.  That  we,  the  chil- 
dreu  of  one  of  thenu  remain  on  earth  is  certain ;  it  is  now 
(HN>per  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  in  the  future." 

"  If  we  are  not  Thomas  Hutter's  children,  Judith,  no  one 
will  dispute  our  right  to  his  property.  We  have  the  castle, 
and  the  ark,  and  the  canoes,  and  die  woods,  and  the  lakes, 
the  same  as  when  he  was  living ;  and  what  can  prevent  oa 
from  staying  here,  and  passing  our  lives  just  a3  we  ever 
have  done  ?  " 

'^No,  no,  poor  sister.  Tlus  can  no  longer  be*  Two 
girls  would  not  be  safe  here,  even  should  these  Hurons  &U 
in  gettmg  us  into  their  power.  £^ven  £ither  had  as  much 
as  he  could  sometimes  do,  to  keep  peace  upon  the  lake ;  and 
we  should  fail  altogether.  We  must  quit  this  spot,  Hetty, 
and  remove  into  the  settlements." 

<^  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  Judith,"  returned  Hetty,  drop- 
ping her  head  on  her  bosom,  and  looking  thoughtfully  dowu 
at  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pile  of  her  mother  could  just 
be  seen.  '^  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  would  rather 
^^ta)  here,  where,  if  I  wasn't  bom,  Tve  passed  my  life.  J 
ion't  like  the  settlements  ;  they  are  full  of  wickedness  and 
lieart^bumingB,  while  God  dwells  unof^ded  in  these  hills  ! 
1  love  the  trees,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  lake,  and  the 
Springs ;  all  that  his  bounty  has  given  us,  and  it  would 
grieve  me  sorely,  Judith,  to  be  forced  to  quit  them.  You 
%rtt  handsome,  and  not  at  all  hnlf-witted,  and  one  day  you  wil 


oiany,  and  then  yon  will  have  a  husband,  and  I  a  brother 
to  take  care  of  us,  if  women  can't  really  take  care  of  them* 
selves  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

**  Ah !  if  this  could  be  so,  Hetty,  then,  indeed,  I  could 
now  be  a  thousand  times  happier  in  these  woods  than  in  the 
settlements  !  Once  I  did  not  feel  thus,  but  tiow  I  do.  Tet 
where  is  the  man  to  turn  this  beautiful  place  into  smch  a 
garden  of  £den  for  us  ?  " 

*•  Harry  March  loves  you,  sister,"  returned  poor  Hetty, 
unconsciously  picking  the  bark  off  the  canoe  as  she  spoke. 
^'  He  would  be  glad  to  be  your  husband,  I'm  sure ;  and  a 
stouter  and  a  braver  youth  is  not  to  be  met  with  the  whole 
country  round." 

^  Harry  March  and  I  understand  each  other,  and  no 
more  need  be  said  about  hinu  There  is  one  —  but  no 
matter.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  we  must 
shortly  come  to  some  conclusion  about  our  fiitiure  manner  of 
living.  Remain  here  *^  that  is,  remain  here  alone,  we  can- 
not —  and  perluips  no  occasion  will  ever  offer  for  remaining 
IB  the  manner  you  think  of.  It  is  time,  too,  Hetty,  we 
should  learn  all  we  can  concerning  our  relations  and  family. 
It  is  not  probable  we  are  altogether  without  relations,  and 
they  may  be  glad  to  see  us.  The  old  chest  is  now  our  prop* 
erty,  and  we  have  a  right  to  lode  into  it,  and  learn  aJl  we 
can  by  what  it  holds.  Mother  was  so  very  different  from 
Thomas  Hutter,  that,  now  I  know  we  are  not  his  children. 
I  bum  with  a  desire  to  know  whose  children  we  can  be. 
There  are  papers  in  that  chest,  I  am  certain,  and  those  pa- 
pers may  tell  us  all  about  our  parents  and  natural  friends," 

•*  Well,  Judith,  you  know  best,  for  you  are  cleverer  than 
common,  mother  always  said,  and  X  am  only  half-witted.  Now 
fiither  and  mother  are  dead,  I  don't  much  care  for  any  rela- 
tii^ns  but  you,  and  don't  think  I  could  love  them  I  never  saw, 
as  well  as  I  ought  If  you  don't  like  to  marry  Hurry,  I 
don't  see  who  you  can  choose  for  a  husband,  and  then  I 
fear  we  shall  have  to  quit  the  lake,  afler  all." 

^  What  do  you  think  of  Deerslayer,  Hetty  ? "  asked 
lodith,  bending  forward  like  her  unsophisticated  sister,  and 
ott^^varing  to  conceal  ber  em^^rraf^smeat  in  a  siqiilur  man 
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ner.  ^  Would  he  not  make  a  brother-in-law  to  jour  lik- 
ing?" 

"  Dee/slayer !  '*  repeated  the  other,  looking  up  in  an- 
feigned  surprise;  "why,  Judith,  Deerslayer  isn't  in  the 
least  comely,  and  is  altogether  unfit  for  one  like  you  !  " 

^  He  IS  not  ill-lookiug,  Hetty ;  and  beauty  in  a  mail  m 
not  of  much  matter." 

^  Do  you  think  so,  Judith  ?  I  know  that  beauty  is  of  no 
great  matter,  in  man  or  woman,  in  the  eyes  of  God ;  for 
mother  has  often  told  me  so,  when  she  thought  I  might  have 
been  ttorry  I  was  not  as  handsome  as  you  —  though  she 
needn't  have  been  uneasy  on  that  account,  for  I  never  oov- 
eted  anything  that  is  yours,  sister;  but  tell  me  so  she  did; 
still,  beauty  is  veiy  pleasant  to  the  eye,  in  both.  I  think, 
if  1  were  a  man,  I  should  pine  more  for  good  looks  than  I 
do  as  a  girl.  A  handsome  man  is  a  more  pleasing  sight 
than  a  handsome  woman." 

"  Poor  child !  you  scarce  know  what  you  say  or  what 
you  mean !  Beauty  in  our  sex  is  something,  but  in  man,  it 
passes  for  little.  To  be  sure,  a  man  ought  to  be  tall,  but 
others  are  tall  as  well  as  Hurry ;  and  active  —  I  think  I 
know  those  that  are  more  active;  and  strong  —  well,  he 
hasn't  all  the  strength  in  the  world  ;  and  brave  —  I'm  cer- 
tain I  can  name  a  youth  who  is  braver." 

"  This  is  strange,  Judith.  I  didn't  think  the  earth  held  a 
handsomer,  or  a  stronger,  or  a  more  active,  or  a  braver  man 
than  Harry  Hurry.  I  am  sure  /  never  met  his  equal  in 
either  of  these  things." 

^'  Well,  well,  Hetty,  say  no  more  of  this.  I  dislike  to 
hear  you  talking  in  this  manner.  "Us  not  suitable  to  your 
innocence,  and  truth,  and  warm-hearted  sincerity.  Lei 
Harry  March  go.  He  quits  us  to-night,  and  no  regret  of 
mine  will  follow  him,  unless  it  be  that  he  has  stayed  so  long 
and  to  so  little  purpose." 

^  Ah !  Judith,  that  is  what  I've  long  feared ;  and  I  did 
to  hope  he  might  be  my  brother-in-law  I " 

^  Never  mind  it  now ;  let  us  talk  of  our  poor  motber 
»nd  of  Thomas  Hutter." 

"Speak  kindly,  then,  sister,  for  }^ou  can't  be  quite  oertaui 
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cliat  spirits  don't  both  hear  and  see.  If  &ther  wasn't  fiither, 
he  was  good  to  as,  and  gave  us  food  and  shelter.  We  can't 
put  any  stones  over  their  graves  here  in  the  water  to  tel] 
people  aU  this,  and  so  we  ought  to  say  it  with  our  tongues." 

'^  They  will  care  little  for  that,  girl.  'Tis  a  great  conso 
latian  to  know,  Hetty,  that  if  mother  ever  did  commit  any 
lieavy  &ult  when  young,  she  lived  sincerely  to  repent  of  it ; 
110  doubt  her  sins  were  forgiven  her.'' 

"  'Tisn't  right,  Judith,  for  children  to  talk  of  their  par- 
ents'  sins.     We  had  better  talk  of  our  own." 

^  Talk  of  your  sins,  Hetty !  K  there  ever  was  a  area- 
tnre  on  earth  without  sin,  it  is  you  !  I  wish  I  could  say  oi 
think  the  same  of  myself;  but  we  shall  see.  No  one  knowfe 
what  changes  affection  for  a  good  husband  can  make  in  a 
woman's  heart.  I  don't  think,  child,  I  have  even  now  the 
same  love  of  finery  I  once  had." 

^  It  would  be  a  pity,  Judith,  if  you  did  think  of  dothes, 
over  your  parents'  graves !  We  will  never  quit  this  spot, 
if  you  say  so,  and  will  let  Hurry  go  where  he  pleases." 

^  I  am  willing  enough  to  consent  to  the  last,  but  cannot 
answer  for  the  first,  Hetty.  We  must  live,  m  future,  as  be- 
comes respectable  young  women,  and  cannot  remain  here  to 
be  the  talk  and  jest  of  all  the  rude  and  foul-tongued  trap- 
pers and  hunters  that  may  come  upon  the  lake.  Let  Hurry 
go  by  himself,  and  then  I'll  find  the  means  to  see  Deer- 
slay^,  when  the  future  shall  be  soon  settled.  Come,  girl, 
tho  sun  has  set,  and  the  ark  is  drifting  away  from  us ;  let 
us  paddle  up  to  the  scow,  and  consult  with  our  Mend* 
Tliis  night  I  shall  look  into  the  chest,  and  to-morrow  diaU 
determine  what  we  are  to  do.  As  for  the  Hurons,  now  wc 
can  use  our  stores  without  fear  of  Thomas  Hutter,  they  will 
be  easily  bought  off.  Let  me  get  Deerslayer  once  out  of 
their  hands,  and  a  single  hour  shall  bring  things  to  an  un* 
derstanding.'* 

Judith  spoke  with  decision,  and  she  spoke  with  authority, 
a  habit  she  had  long  practiced  towards  her  feeble-minded 
sister.  But,  while  thus  accustomed  to  have  her  way,  by 
the  aid  of  manner  and  a  readier  conunand  of  words,  Hetty 
occasionally  checked  her  impetuous  feelings  and  hasty  aoti 
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by  the  aid  of  those  simple  moral  truths  ttiat  were  so  deeplj 
engrafted  in  all  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  shining 
through  both  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  lustre  that  threw  a 
sort  of  holy  halo  around  so  much  of  what  she  both  said 
and  did.  On  the  present  occasion,  this  healthful  ascend- 
ency of  the  girl  of  weak  intellect  over  her  of  a  capacity 
that,  in  other  situations,  might  have  become  briUi^uit  and 
uJmired)  was  exhibited  in  the  usual  simple  and  earnest 
luacner. 

^  You  forget,  Judith,  what  has  brought  us  here,'*  she  said 
reproachfully.  "  This  is  mother's  grave,  and  we  have  jusi 
laid  the  body  of  father  by  her  side.  We  have  done  wrong 
to  talk  so  much  of  ourselves  at  such  a  spot,  and  ought  now 
to  pray  Grod  to  forgive  us,  and  ask  him  to  teach  us  where 
we  are  to  go,  and  what  we  are  to  do." 

Judith  involuntarily  laid  aside  her  paddle,  while  Hetty 
dropped  on  her  knees,  and  was  soon  lost  in  her  devout  but 
simple  petitions.  Her  sister  did  not  pray.  This  she  had 
long  ceased  to  do  directly,  though  anguish  of  spirit  fre- 
quently wrung  from  her  mental  and  hasty  appeals  to  the 
great  Source  of  benevolence,  for  support,  if  not  for  a  change 
of  spirit.  Still,  she  never  beheld  Hetty  on  her  knees,  that 
a  feeling  of  tender  recollection,  as  well  as  of  profound  re- 
gret at  the  deadness  of  her  own  heart,  did  not  come  ovei 
her.  Thus  had  she  herself  done  in  childhood,  and  even 
down  to  the  hour  of  her  ill-&ted  visits  to  the  garrisons ; 
and  she  would  willingly  have  given  worlds,  at  such  mo- 
ments, to  be  able  to  exchange  her  present  sensations  foi 
that  confiding  faith,  those  pure  aspirations,  and  the  gentle 
hop€  that  shone  through  every  lineament  and  movement  of 
her  otherwise  less-^vored  sister.  All  she  could  do,  how- 
over,  was  to  drop  her  head  to  her  bosom,  and  assume  is 
her  attitude  some  of  that  devotion  in  which  her  stubborn 
npirit  reftised  to  unite. 

When  Hetty  rose  from  her  knees,  her  countenance  had 
t  glow  and  serenity  that  rendered  a  fiice  that  was  alwayi 
jigieeable,  positively  handsome.  Her  mind  was  at  peaoa 
•nd  her  conscience  acquitted  her  of  a  neglect  of  duty. 

^  Now  you  may  go,  if  you  want  to,  Judith/'  she  said 
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*^  QiA  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  lifted  a  burden  off  mj 
heart  Mother  had  many  such  burdens,  she  used  to  tell  me. 
and  she  always  took  them  off  in  this  way.  'Tis  the  only 
WAjy  sister,  such  things  can  be  done.  You  may  raise  a 
stone,  or  a  log,  with  your  hands ;  but  the  heart  muti  be 
lightened  by  prayer.  1  don't  think  you  pray  as  often  at 
you  used  to  do  when  younger,  Judith  !  " 

"  Never  mind  —  never  mind,  child,"  —  answered  the  otha 
huskily  ;  ^  'ds  no  matter  now.  Motlier  is  gone,  and  Thomaa 
Hutter  is  gone,  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
think  and  act  for  om*selves.'* 

As  the  canoe  moved  slowly  away  from  the  place,  undei 
the  gentle  impulsion  of  the  elder  sister's  paddle,  the  youngei 
sat  musing,  as  was  her  wont,  whenever  her  mind  was  per* 
plexed  by  any  idea  more  abstract  and  difficult  of  oompre 
hension  than  common. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  future,  Judith,"  she  al 
length  suddenly  observed.  ^  Mother  used  to  call  heaven 
the  future,  but  you  seem  to  think  it  means  next  week,  or 
to-morrow ! " 

^  It  means  both,  dear  sister ;  everything  that  is  yet  to 
come,  whether  in  this  world  or  another.  It  is  a  solemn 
word,  Hetty,  and  most  so,  1  fear,  to  them  that  think  the 
least  about  it.  MoUier  s  future  is  eternity  ;  ours  may  yet 
mean  what  will  happen  while  we  live  in  this  world  —  b 
not  that  a  canoe  just  passing  behind  the  castle  ?  —  here, 
moie  in  Uie  direction  of  the  point,  I  mean ;  it  is  hid,  now ; 
but,  certainly,  I  saw  a  canoe  stealing  behind  the  logs." 

"  I've  seen  it  some  time,"  Hetty  quietly  answered,  for  the 
Indians  had  few  terrors  for  her,  ^  but  I  did  not  think  it  right 
to  talk  about  such  things  over  mother's  grave.  The  canoe 
came  from  the  camp,  Judith,  and  was  paddled  by  a  single 
man ;  he  seemed  to  be  Deerslayer,  and  no  Iroquois." 

^'  Deerslayer  ! "  returned  the  other,  with  much  of  her  n»» 
live  impetuosity.  "  That  can't  be  !  Deerslayer  is  a  pna- 
Duer,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  means  of  setting  him 
&ee.     Why  did  you  h,nfij  it  Deerslayer,  child  ?  " 

^  You  can  look  for  yourself,  sbter  ;  there  comes  the  ca- 
noe in  sight  again,  on  thi«  side  of  the  hut." 
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Sure  eno  jgli,  the  light  boat  had  passed  the  buildiug,  and 
was  now  steadily  advancuig  towards  the  ark ;  the  persons 
on  board  of  which  were  already  ooUectLog  in  the  head  of 
tlie  soow  to  receive  their  visitor.  A  single  glance  soffioed 
to  assore  Judith  that  her  sister  was  right,  and  that  Deei^ 
slayer  was  alone  in  the  canoe.  His  approach  was  so  ealm 
and  leisurely,  however,  as  to  fill  her  with  wonder,  ranee  a 
man  who  had  ^fected  his  escape  from  enemies,  by^ther  ar- 
tifioe  or  violence,  would  not  be  apt  to  move  with  the  steadi- 
ness and  delib^ation  with  which  his  paddle  swept  the  wa- 
ter. By  this  time  the  day  was  fairly  departing,  and  ol^eots 
were  already  seen  dimly  under  the  shores,  in  the  broad 
lake,  however,  the  light  still  lingered,  and  around  the  isune- 
diate  scene  of  the  present  incidents,  which  was  less  shaded 
than  most  of  the  sheet,  being  in  its  broadest  part,  it  cast  a 
glare  that  bore  some  fiiirt  resemblance  to  the  warm  tints  of 
an  Italian  or  Grecian  sunset.  The  logs  of  the  hut  and  ark 
had  a  sort  of  purple  hu|&,  blended  widi  the  growing  obseii- 
rit/,and  the  bark  ofihe  hvmter's  boat  was  losing  its  distanot- 
ness,  in  colors  richer,  but  more  meUowed,  than  those  it 
sliowed  under  a  bright  sun.  As  the  two  canoes  approached 
each  other  —  for  Judith  and  her  sister  had  plied  their  pad- 
dles so  as  to  intercept  the  unexpected  visitor  ere  he  reached 
the  ark  —  even  IJeerslayer's  sun-burned  countenance  wore  a 
bri^iter  aspect  than  common,  under  the  pleasing  tints  that 
seemed  to  dance  in  the  atmosphere.  Judith  &ncied  that 
d^ight  at  meeting  her  had  some  share  in  this  unusual  and 
agi'eeaUe  expression.  She  was  not  aware  that  her  own 
beauty  appeaped  to  more  advantage  than  common,  from  the 
same  natural  cause  ;  nor  did  she  understand,  what  it  would 
liave  given  her  so  much  pleasure  to  know,  that  the  young 
man  actually  thought  her,  as  she  drew  near,  the  loveliest 
ereature  of  her  sex  his  eyes  had  ever  dwelt  on. 

*  Welcome  —  welcome,  Deerslayer ! "  exclaimed  the  girl, 
Sift  the  canoes  floated  at  each  other's  sides  ;  ^  we  have  had  a 
melancholy —  a  frightM  day  ;  but  your  return  is,  at  leas^ 
sne  misfortune  the  less.  Have  the  Hurons  become  mora 
humane  and  let  you  go,  or  have  yoa  escaped  frmn  ths 
wretches  by  your  own  courage  and  skill  ?  " 
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^  Neither,  Judith,  neither  one  nor  t'oiher.  The  Mingm 
ire  Mingos  still,  and  wUJ.  live  and  die  Mingos ;  it  is  not 
Hkelj  their  natures  will  ever  undergo  much  improvement 
Well,  they've  their  gifts,  and  we've  our'n,  Judith,  and  it 
doesn't  much  hecome  either  to  speak  ill  of  What  the  Lord 
has  created ;  though,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,  I  find  it  a 
flore  trial  to  think  kindly  or  to  talk  kindly  of  them  vaga 
bonds.  As  for  outwitting  them,  that  might  have  been  ddne 
and  it  woi  done,  too,  atween  the  Sarpent,  yonder,  and  mc 
when  we  were  on  the  trail  of  Hist," —  here  the  himtei 
stopped  to  laugh  in  his  own  silent  &shion,  —  ^  but  it's  no 
easy  matter  to  sarcomvent  the  isarcumvented.  Even  the 
&'ans  get  to  know  the  tricks  uf  the  hunters  afore  a  dingle 
season  is  over ;  and  an  Indian,  whose  eyes  have  once  been 
opened  by  a  sarcumvention,  never  shuts  them  ag'in  in  pre- 
cisely the  S£Mne  spot.  I've  known  whites  to  do  that,  but 
never  a  red-skin.  What  they  Tarn  comes  by  practice,  and 
not  by  books ;  and  of  all  schoolmasters,  ezper'ence  gives 
lessons  that  are  the  longest  remembered." 

"^  All  this  is  true,  Deerslayer  ;  but  if  you  have  not  escaped 
firom  the  savages,  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

^  That's  a  nat'ral  questir^n,  and  charmingly  put  You 
are  wonderM  handsome  this  evening,  Judith,  or  Wild  Rose, 
as  the  Sarpent  calls  you,  and  I  may  as  well  say  it,  since  I 
honestly  think  it.  You  may  well  call  them  Mingos  sav- 
ages^ too,  for  savage  enough  do  they  feel,  and  savage  enou^ 
will  they  act,  if  you  once  give  them  an  opportunity.  They 
feel  their  loss  here,  in  the  late  skrinmiage,  to  their  hearts' 
M)re8,  and  are  ready  to  revenge  it  on  any  creatur'  of  £ng- 
.uh  blood  that  may  &11  in  their  way.  Nor,  for  that  matter, 
do  I  much  think  they  would  stand  at  taking  their  satisfiio* 
lion  out  of  a  Dutchman." 

<<They  have  killed  &ther;  that  ought  to  satisfy  their 
wicked  cravings  for  blood,"  observed  Hetty,  reproachftilly. 

**I  Know  it,  gal — I  know  the  whole  story;  partly  from 
what  Fve  seen  from  the  shore,  since  they  brought  me  up 
from  the  point,  and  partly  from  their  threats  ag'in  myself 
and  dieir  other  discourse.  Well,  life  is  unsartain  at  the 
best,  and  we  all  depend  on  the  hroatF  of  our  nostrils  fer  H, 
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^m  day  to  day.  If  you've  lost  a  staunch  fri'itd,  as  I  make 
no  doubt  you  have,  Providence  will  raise  up  new  ones  in 
his  stead ;  and  since  our  acquaintance  has  begun  in  this  on« 
common  manner,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  hint  that  it  will  be  a  part 
of  my  duty  in  futur*,  should  the  occasion  ofter,  to  see  you 
don't  suffer  for  want  of  food  in  the  wigwam.  I  can't  bring 
the  dead  to  life,  but  as  to  feeding  the  living,  there's  few  on 
all  this  frontier  can  outdo  me,  though  I  say  it  in  the  way 
of  pity  and  consolation  like,  and,  in  no  particular,  in  the 
way  of  boasting !  " 

^  We  understand  you,  Deerslayer,"  returned  Judith  has- 
tily, <*  and  take  all  that  fedls  from  your  lips,  as  it  is  meant, 
in  kindness  and  friendship.  Would  to  heaven  all  men  had 
tongues  as  true,  and  hearts  as  honest ! " 

'^  In  that  respect  men  <io  differ,  of  a  sartainty,  Judith. 
I've  known  them  that  wasn't  to  be  trusted  any  further  than 
you  can  see  them ;  and  others  agi'n  whose  messages,  sen« 
with  a  small  piece  of  wampum,  perhaps,  might  just  as  much 
be  depended  on,  as  if  the  whole  business  was  finished  afore 
your  face.  Yes,  Judith,  you  never  said  truer  words,  than 
when  you  said  some  men  might  be  depended  on,  and  some 
others  might  not" 

^  You  are  an  unaccountable  being,  Deerslayer,"  returned 
the  girl,  not  a  little  puzzled  with  the  childish  simplicity  of 
character  that  the  hunter  so  often  betrayed  —  a  simplicity 
so  striking,  that  it  frequently^  appeared  to  place  him  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  fiituity  of  poor  Hetty,  though  always  re* 
Heved  by  the  beautifrd  moral  truth  that  shone  through  al) 
that  this  unfortunate  girl  both  said  and  did.  ^  You  are  m 
most  unaccountable  man,  and  I  often  do  not  know  how  to 
understand  you.  But  never  mind,  just  now ;  you  have  for- 
lEOtten  to  tell  us  by  what  means  you  are  here." 

« 1 1  —  O I  That's  not  very  onaccountable,  if  I  am  my 
icl^  Judith.     I'm  out  on  ftirlough." 

*^  Furlough !  That  word  has  a  meaning  among  the  sol- 
diers that  I  understand ;  I  cannot  tell  what  it  signifies  wheo 
used  by  a  prisoner." 

^  It  means  just  ihe  same.  You're  right  enough ;  the  sot 
diers  do  um  it,  and  just  in  the  same  way  as  I  use  it     A 
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furio  igh  18  when  a  man  has  leave  to  quit  a  camp,  or  a  gai^ 
rifion,  for  a  sartain  specified  time  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  is 
to  come  back  and  shoulder  his  musket,  or  submit  to  hii^  tor- 
oients,  just  as  he  may  happen  to  be  a  soldier,  or  a  captyve 
Being  Uie  last,  I  must  take  the  chances  of  a  prisoner." 

^  Have  the  Hurons  suffered  you  to  quit  them  in  this  maa- 
ner,  without  watch  or  guard  ?  ** 

^  Sartain  —  I  couldn't  have  come  in  any  other  maimer, 
unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  by  a  bold  rising,  or  a  sarcamveo- 
tior." 

*^  What  pledge  have  they  that  you  will  ever  return  ?  " 

<*  My  word,"  answered  the  hunter,  simply.  "  Yes,  I  own 
I  gave  'em  that^  and  big  fools  would  they  have  been  to  lei 
me  come  without  it !  Why,  in  that  case,  I  shouldn't  have 
been  obliged  to  go  back  and  ondergo  any  deviltries  their 
fury  may  invent,  but  might  have  shouldered  my  rifle,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  Delaware  villages.  But, 
Lord !  Judith,  they  know'd  this,  just  as  well  as  you  and  I 
do,  and  would  no  more  let  me  come  away,  without  a  prom- 
ise to  go  back,  than  they  would  let  the  wolves  dig  up  the 
bones  of  their  fathers  I " 

^  Is  it  possible  you  mean  to  do  this  act  of  extraordinary 
self-destruction  and  recklessness  ?  " 

"Ananl" 

^  I  ask  if  it  can  be  possible  that  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
put  yourself  again  in  the  power  of  such  ruthless  enemies, 
by  keeping  your  word  ?  " 

Deerslayer  looked  at  his  fisdr  questioner  for  a  moment 
with  stem  displeasure.  Then  the  expression  of  his  honest 
and  guileless  &oe  suddenly  changed,  lighting  as  by  a  quick 
ilinmination  of  thought;  after  which  he  laughed  in  his 
ordinary  manner. 

^1  didn't  understand  you  at  first,  Judith ;  no,  I  didn't. 
Toil  believe  that  Ghingachgook  and  Hurry  Harry  won't 
luffe.^  it ;  but  you  don't  know  mankind  thoroughly  yet,  I 
•ee.  The  Delaware  would  be  the  last  man  on  'arth  to  ofier 
uiy  objections  to  what  he  knows  is  a  duty ;  and,  ^  for 
March,  he  doesn't  care  enough  about  any  creatur'  but  him- 
•elf  to  spend  many  words  on  such  a  subject     If  he  did 
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Wmild  make  no  great  diflferenoe^  howsever  ;  bat  not  be— « 
for  he  thinks  more  of  his  gains  than  of  eyen  his  own  worcL 
As  for  my  promises,  or  your'n,  JiidiUi,  or  anybody  else'ft, 
they  give  him  no  eonsarn.  Don't  be  under  any  oneasineas, 
therefbrc,  gal ;  I  shall  be  allowed  to  go  back  according  to 
the  ftirlough ;  and  if  difficulties  was  made,  Pve  not  been 
brought  up,  and  edicated,  as  one  may  say,  in  the  woods, 
without  knowing  how  to  look  'em  down." 

Judith  made  no  answer  for  some  little  tune.  All  her 
feelings  as  a  woman — and  as  a  woman  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  was  beginning  to  submit  to  that  sentiment 
wliich  has  so  much  influence  on  the  happiness  or  misery  i»f 
her  sex  —  rerolted  at  the  cruel  fate  that  she  fancied  Deer 
slayer  was  drawing  down  upon  himself,  while  the  sense  of 
r^t,  which  God  has  implanted  in  erery  humim  breast,  told 
her  to  admire  an  integrity  as  indomitable  and  unpretending 
as  that  which  the  other  so  unconsciously  displayed.  Argu- 
ment, she  felt,  would  be  useless ;  nor  was  she,  at  that 
moment,  disposed  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  high  principle 
that  were  so  striking  in  the  intentions  of  the  hunter^  by  any 
attempt  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  That  something 
might  yet  occur  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  this  self- 
immolation,  she  tried  to  hope ;  and  then  she  proceeded  to 
ascertain  the  £icts,  in  order  that  her  own  conduct  might  be 
regulated  by  her  knowledge  of  circumstances. 

"When  is  your  furlough  out,  Deerslayer?"  she  asked, 
after  both  canoes  were  heading  towards  the  ark,  and  mov- 
ing, with  scarcely  a  pei*oeptible  effort  of  the  paddles,  through 
tlie  water. 

'^ To-morrow  noon;  not  a  minute  afore;  and  you  may 
depend  on  it,  Judith,  I  shan't  quit  what  I  call  Christian 
company,  to  go  and  give  myself  up  to  them  vagabonds,  an 
uistant  sooner  than  is  downright  necessary.  They  begin  to 
fear  a  visit  from  the  garrisons,  and  wouldn't  lengthen  the 
time  a  moment ;  and  it*s  pretty  well  understood  atween  na. 
that,  should  I  &il  in  my  arr'nd,  the  torments  are  to  take 
pjioe  when  the  sim  begins  to  fall,  that  they  may  strike  upou 
tlielr  home  trail  as  soon  as  it  is  dark." 

This  was  said  solemnly,  as  if  the  thought  of  what  waf 
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believed  to  be  in  reseryd  duly  weighed  on  the  prisoner^! 
mind,  and  yet  so  simply,  and  without  a  parade  of  snftering, 
as  rather  to  repel  than  to  invite  any  open  nutniiesiatioos  of 
sympathy. 

"  Are  they  bent  ott  revenging  their  losses  ? "  Judith 
jtfked,  &intly«  her  own  high  spirit  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  the  other's  quiet  but  dignified  integrity  of  purpose. 

^  Downright,  if  I  can  judge  of  Indian  inclinations  by  the 
symptoms.  They  think,  hoWsever,  I  don't  snspeet  their 
designs,  I  do  beliete ;  but  one  that  has  lived  so  long  among 
men  of  red-skin  gifts  is  no  more  likely  to  be  misled  in  Injin 
feelin's  than  a  true  hunter  is  like  to  lose  hid  trail,  or  a 
staunch  hound  his  scent  My  Own  judgment  is  greatly 
ag'itt  my  own  escape,  for  I  see  the  women  are  a  good  deal 
enraged  on  behalf  of  Hist,  thoi^h  I  say  it,  perhaps,  thai 
vhouldn't  say  it  —  seein'  that  I  had  a  considerable  hand 
myself  in  getting  the  gal  off.  Then  there  was  a  cruel 
murder  in  their  camp  last  night,  and  that  shot  might  just  as 
well  have  been  fired  into  my  breast  Hdwsever,  come  what 
will,  the  Sarpent  and  his  wife  will  be  safe,  and  that  is  soma 
happiness,  in  any  case." 

^  O I  Deerslayer,  they  will  think  better  of  this,  since  they 
have  given  you  until  to-morrow  noon  to  make  up  your 
mind  I" 

^  I  judge  not,  Judith  ;  yes,  I  judge  not.  An  Injin  is  an 
Injin,  gal,  and  it's  pretty  much  hopeless  to  think  of  swarv- 
ing  him,  when  he's  got  the  scent  and  fellows  it  with  his 
aose  in  the  air.  The  Delawares,  now,  are  a  half-christian- 
^ed  tribe  —  not  that  I  think  such  sort  of  Christians  much 
better  than  your  whole-blooded  disbelievers  —  but,  never- 
theless, what  good  half-christianizing  can  do  to  a  man  some 
among  'em  have  got,  and  yet  revenge  clings  to  their  hearts 
like  the  wild  creepers  here  to  the  tree  I  Then  I  slew  one 
•>f  the  best  and  boldest  of  their  warriors,  they  say,  and  it  i$ 
UK)  much  to  expect  that  they  should  captivate  the  man  who 
iid  this  deed,  in  the  very  same  scouting  on  which  it  was 
performed,  and  they  take  no  account  of  the  matter.  Had  a 
month  or  so  gone  by,  their  feelin's  would  have  been  softened 
town,  and  we  might  have  met  in  a  more  friendlv  way ;  but 
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it  wai  witii  Hetty  Hmiter.  Feeble  m  ibe  lounatensu 
portion  of  her  exigtenee  was  thought  to  be,  it  was  sutii- 
cieutlj  active  to  cause  her  to  open  her  eyeg  at  midnight. 
At  that  hoar  she  awoke,  and  leaving  her  bed  of  skiu  and 
boughs,  she  walked  innooeiitly  and  openly  to  the  embers 
of  the  fire,  stirring  the  latter,  as  the  coolness  of  the  uxglit 
and  tiie  woods,  in  connection  with  an  exceedingly  unsopliis 
tiealed  bed,  had  a  littie  chilled  her.  As  the  fliune  shot  u{  t 
it  lighted  the  swarthy  countenance  of  the  Huron  on  watch, 
whose  dark  eyes  glistened  under  its  light,  like  the  balls  of 
I  panther  that  is  pursued  to  his  den  with  burning  brands* 
Bnt  Hetty  felt  no  fear,  and  she  iq>proached  the  spot  where 
the  Indiao  stood.  Her  movements  were  so  natural,  and  so 
perfecdy  devoid  of  any  of  the  stealthiness  of  cnnniog  or 
deception,  that  he  imagined  she  had  vmrelj  arisen  on 
aoeeunt  of  the  coolness  of  the  nighty  a  oommon  oocurreuce 
in  a  bivouac,  and  the  one  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  least 
likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Hetty  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
understood  no  English.  She  then  gazed  near  a  minute  at 
the  sleeping  captive,  and  *moved  slowly  away  in  a  sad  and 
melancholy  manner. 

The  girl  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  movemAUts,  Any 
ingenious  expedient  of  this  nature,  quite  Ukely,  exceeded 
her  powers ;  stiil  hw  stop  was  habitually  light,  and  scarcely 
audible.  As  she  took  the  direction  of  the  extremity  of  tb«r 
point,  or  the  place  where  she  had  landed  in  the  first  ad" 
venture,  and  where  Hist  had  embarked,  the  sentinel  saw 
her  light  form  gradually  disappear  in  the  gloom  without 
uneasiness  or  changing  his  own  position.  He  knew  that 
nthers  were  on  the  look-K>ut,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
ane  who  had  twice  come  into  the  camp  voluntarily,  and 
\nid  already  left  it  openly,  would  take  refuge  in  fiiight.  In 
tiort,  the  conduct  of  the  girl  excited  no  more  attention 
ihan  that  of  any  person  of  feeble  intellect  would  excite  in 
civili2ed  society,  wiiile  her  person  met  with  more  consider* 
ation  and  respect 

Hetty  certainly  had  no  Tory  distinct  notions  of  the 
localities,  but  she  femnd  her  way  to  the  beach,  which  she 
leached  en  the  same  side  of  the  point  as  that  on  which  th# 
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it  is  a9  it  is.  Judith,  this  is  tidktng  of  nothing  but  myself 
and  my  own  consaras,  when  you  have  had  trouble  enough, 
and  may  want  to  consult  a  fri'nd  a  little  about  your  own 
matters.  Is  the  old  man  laid  in  the  water,  where  I  shoold 
think  his  body  would  like  to  rest  ?  " 

<*It  iBy  Deerslayer,**  answered  Judith,  almost  inaodibly 
^  That  duty  has  just  been  performed.  You  are  right  in 
thinking  that  I  wish  to  consult  a  Mend ;  and  that  friend  is 
yoursel£  Hurry  Harry  is  about  to  leave  us ;  when  he  is 
gone,  and  we  have  got  a  little  over  the  feelings  of  this 
solemn  office,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  an  hour  alone, 
Hetty  and  I  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do." 

<<  That* s  quite  natural,  coming  as  things  have,  suddenlj 
and  fearfully.  But  here's  the  ark,  and  we'll  say  noro  of 
tUi  when  there  is  a  better  opportonity*** 
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CHAPTER  XXnL 

»  Th*  winde  it  great  upon  tiie  UghMt  hiBet ; 
Jhb  quiet  iife  is  in  the  dale  bebw; 
Wlio  tread  on  ioe  ehall  elide  against  their  wiHei; 
Tb»j  want  not  cares,  tliat  curious  arts  ihoald  kuam% 
Who  iifies  at  ease  and  can  content  Idm  so, 
Is  perfect  wise,  and  sets  us  all  to  schoole: 
Who  hates  tUs  lore  may  well  be  called  a  foole.** 

Chubobtabdi 

Ths  meetiDg  between  DeenJajer  and  his  friends  in  tbt 
ark  was  grave  and  anxious.  The  two  Indians,  in  particular, 
read  in  his  manner  that  he  was  not  a  suooessful  fugitive, 
and  a  few  sententious  words  sufficed  to  let  them  comprehend 
the  nature  of  what  their  friend  had  termed  his  '<  furlough." 
Ghingachgook  immediately  became  thoughtful ;  while  Hist, 
as  usual,  had  no  better  mode  of  expressing  her  sympathy 
than  by  those  little  attentions  which  mark  the  affectionate 
mamier  of  woman. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  something  like  a  general  plan 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  night  was  adopted,  and,  to  the 
eye  of  an  uninstructed  observer,  things  would  be  thought  to 
move  in  their  ordinary  train.  It  was  now  getting  to  be 
dark,  and  it  was  decided  to  sweep  the  ark  up  to  the  castle^ 
and  secure  it  in  its  ordinary  berth.  The  decision  was  come 
to,  in  some  measure,  on  account  of  the  hct  that  all  the 
canoes  were  again  in  the  possession  of  their  proper  owners, 
Hit  prindpally  from  the  security  that  was  created  by  the 
epresentadons  of  Deerslayer.  He  had  examined  the  state 
vi  things  among  the  Hurons,  and  felt  satisfied  Uiat  they 
meditated  no  further  hostilities  during  tine  night,  the  loss 
they  had  met  having  indisposed  them  to  further  exertions 
%}T  tiie  moment.  Then  he  had  a  proposition  to  make,  —  the 
object  of  his  visit ;  and,  if  this  were  accepted,  the  war  wovU 
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at  OQoe  terminate  between  the  parties ;  and  it  firas  imprub 
able  that  the  Uurons  would  anticipate  the  failure  of  a  pix> 
ject  on  which  their  chie&  had  apparently  set  their  hearts, 
by  having  recourse  to  violence  previously  to  the  retam  of 
their  messenger. 

As  soon  as  the  ark  was  properly  secured,  the  lifferenl 
members  of  the  party  oocupied  themselves  in  their  several 
peculiar  manners ;  haste  in  council,  or  in  decision,  no  more 
characterizing  the  proceedings  of  the  border  whites,  than  it 
did  those  of  their  red  neighbors.  The  women  busied  them 
selves  in  preparations  for  the  evenuig  meal,  sad  and  sileut, 
but  ever  attentive  to  the  first  wants  of  nature. 

Hurry  set  about  repairing  his  moccasins,  by  the  light  of 
a  blazing  knot;  Cliingachgook  seated  himself  in  gloomy 
thought ;  while  Deerslayer  proceeded,  in  a  manner  equally 
free  from  affectation  and  concern,  to  exaioine  '<  Killdeer," 
the  riiie  of  Hutter,  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  subsequently  became  so  celebrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  indivithial  who  was  now  making  a  survey  of  its  merits 
The  piece  was  a  little  longer  than  usual,  and  had  evidently 
been  turned  out  from  the  workshop  of  some  manu&cliirer 
of  a  superior  order.  It  had  a  few  silver  ornaments; 
though,  on  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  deemed  a  plain 
piece  by  most  frontier-men ;  its  great  merit  consisting  in 
the  accuracy  of  its  bore,  the  perfection  of  the  details,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  metal.  Again  and  again  did  the 
hunter  apply  the  breech  to  his  shoulder,  and  glance  Ids  yye 
iJong  the  sights,  and  as  often  did  he  poise  his  body,  azid 
ndse  the  weapon  slowly,  as  if  about  to  catch  an  aim  at  a 
leer,  in  order  to  try  tlie  weight,  and  to  ascertain  its  fitness 
for  quick  and  accurate  hring.  All  this  was  done  by  the 
aid  of  Hurry's  torch,  simply,  but  with  an  earnestness  and 
abstraction  tliat  would  have  been  found  touching  by  any 
ppectator  who  happened  to  know  the  real  situation  of  the 
vnan. 

"  'Tis  a  glorious  we'pon.  Hurry  ! "  Deeii^ayer  at  length 
exclaimed,  "  and  it  may  be  thought  a  pity  what  it  has  faUeo 
into  the  hands  of  women.  The  hunters  have  told  me  of  itf 
sxprites,  and  by  all  I  hare  heard,  I  fthonld  set  it  down  as 
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ttntain  death  in  experienced  hands.  Hearken  to  the  tkk 
of  this  lock  —  a  wolf-trap  hasn't  a  liv^er  spring;  pan  and 
3ock  speak  together,  like  two  singing  masters  undertaking 
a  psalm  in  meetin'.  I  never  did  see  so  true  a  hore,  Hurry, 
that's  sartain." 

'*Aye,  Old  Tom  used  to  give  the  piece  a  character, 
though  he  wasn't  the  man  to  particularize  the  ra'al  natur^ 
of  any  sort  of  fire-arms,  in  practice,"  returned  March,  pass- 
ing the  deer's  thongs  through  the  moccasin  with  the  cool 
ness  of  a  cobbler.  ^  He  was  no  marksman,  that  we  must 
all  allow;  but  he  had  his  good  p'ints  as  well  as  his  bad 
ones.  I  have  had  hopes  that  Judith  might  consait  the  idee 
of  giving  Killdeer  to  me." 

'^  There's  no  saying  what  young  women  may  do,  that's  a 
truth.  Hurry ;  and  I  suppose  you're  as  likely  to  own  the 
rifie  as  another.  Still,  when  things  are  so  very  uaar  per- 
fection,  it's  a  pity  not  to  reach  it  entirely." 

'^What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Would  not  that  piece 
look  as  well  on  my  shoulder  as  on  any  man's  ?  " 

^<  As  for  looks,  I  say  nothing.  You  are  both  good- 
looking,  and  might  mn^e  what  is  called  a  good-looking 
couple.  But  the  true  p'int  is  as  to  conduct.  More  deer 
would  &11  in  one  day,  by  that  piece,  in  some  men's  hands, 
than  would  fall  in  a  week  in  your'n.  Hurry  !  I've  seen  you 
try ;  you  remember  tlie  buck,  t'other  day  ?  " 

''*'  That  buck  was  out  of  season ;  and  who  wishes  to  kill 
venison  out  of  season  ?  I  was  merely  trying  to  frighten 
the  creatur',  and  I  think  you  will  own  that  he  was  pretty 
well  skeared  at  any  rate." 

^  Well,  well,  have  it  as  you  say.  But  this  is  a  lordly 
piece,  and  would  make  a  steady  hand  and  quick  eye  the 
Bang  of  the  W^oods." 

''Then  keep  it,  Deerslayer,  and  become  King  of  the 
Woods,"  said  Judith,  earnestly,  who  had  heard  the  con- 
versation, and  whose  eye  was  never  long  averted  from  the 
aonest  countenance  of  the  hunter.  ''It  can  never  be  in 
better  hands  than  it  is  at  this  moment;  there  I  hope  it 
will  remain  these  fifty  years." 

^  Judith,  you  can't  be  in  'amest  1 "  exclaimed  DeertlaTnr 
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taken  so  much  by  surprise  as  to  betray  more  emotkm  I 
it  was  usual  for  him  to  manifest  on  ordinary  occaaicHUL 
^  Such  a  gift  would  be  fit  for  a  ra'al  king  to  make ;  jesi 
and  for  a  ra'al  king  to  receive." 

^'  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  Deerslayer 
and  I  am  as  much  in  earnest  in  the  wish  as  in  the  gift." 

^  Well,  gal,  well ;  we'll  find  time  to  talk  of  this  ag'in. 
You  mustn't  be  down-hearted,  Hurry,  for  Judith  is  a 
sprightly  young  woman,  and  she  has  a  quick  reason ;  she 
knows  that  the  credit  of  her  Other's  rifle  is  safer  in  mj 
hands  than  it  can  possibly  be  in  your'n;  and,  therefore, 
you  mustn't  be  down-hearted.  In  other  matters,  more  to 
your  liking,  too,  you'll  find  she'll  give  you  the  preference." 

Hurry  growled  out  hb  dissatis&ction ;  but  he  was  toe 
mtent  on  quitting  the  lake,  and  in  making  his  preparations, 
to  waste  his  breath  on  a  subject  of  this  nature.  Shortly 
after,  the  supper  was  ready ;  it  was  eaten  in  silence,  ad  is 
so  much  the  habit  of  those  who  consider  the  table  as  merely 
a  place  of  animal  refreshment.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
sadness  and  thought  contributed  their  share  to  the  general 
desire  not  to  converse ;  for  Deerslayer  was  so  &r  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usages  of  men  of  his  cast,  as  not  only  to  wish 
to  hold  discourse  on  such  occasions,  but  as  often  to  create 
a  similar  desire  in  his  companions. 

The  meal  ended,  and  the  humble  preparations  removed, 
Ihe  whole  party  assembled  on  the  platform  to  hear  the  ex- 
pected intelligence  from  Deerslayer  on  the  subject  of  his 
visit.  It  had  been  evident  he  was  in  no  haste  to  make  his 
:x)nmiumca1ions ;  but  the  feelings  of  Judith  would  no  longer 
admit  of  delay.  Stools  were  brought  from  the  ark  and  the 
hut,  and  the  whole  six  placed  themselves  in  a  circle  near 
the  door,  watching  each  other's  countenances,  as  best  they 
eould,  by  the  scanty  means  that  were  furnished  by  a  lovely 
starlight  night.  Along  the  shore,  beneath  the  mountains, 
lay  the  usual  body  of  gloom;  but  in  the  broad  lake  no 
shadow  was  cast,  and  a  thousand  mimic  stars  were  dancing 
m  the  limpid  element,  that  was  just  stirred  enough  by  thi 
evening  air  to  set  them  all  in  motion. 

^  Now,  Deerslayer,"  commenced  Judith,  whose  impatienot 
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resisted  farther  restraint ;  *^  noWj^  Deerslayer,  tell  as  all  the 
Harons  have  to  say,  and  the  reason  why  they  have  sent 
foa  on  parole,  to  make  us  some  offer." 

"  Furlough,  Judith ;  furlough  is  the  word ;  and  it  car- 
-ies  the  same  meaning  with  a  captyve  at  large  as  it  does 
orith  a  soldier  who  has  leave  to  quit  his  colors.  In  both 
C4ses  the  word  is  passed  to  come  back :  and  now  I  remem- 
fifiT  to  have  heard  that's  the  ra'al  signification,  ^  furloagl  ' 
Cleaning  a  ^  word '  passed  for  the  doing  of  anything,  or  the 
"ke.  Parole,  I  rather  think,  is  Dutch,  and  has  something 
^  do  with  the  tattoos  of  the  garrisons.  But  this  makes  no 
great  difference,  since  the  vartue  of  a  pledge  lies  in  the 
idee,  and  not  in  the  word.  Well,  then,  if  the  message 
must  be  giren,  it  must;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  u4  in 
putting  it  off.  Hurry  will  soon  be  wanting  to  set  out  ^n 
his  journey  to  the  river,  and  the  stars  rise  and  set,  just  as 
if  they  cared  for  neither  Injin  nor  message.  Ah's  me  I 
'tisn't  a  pleasant,  and  I  know  it's  a  useless  arr'nd ;  but  it 
mast  be  told." 

^  Harkee,  Deerslayer,"  pat  in  Hurry,  a  little  authorita- 
tively ;  ^  you're  a  sensible  man  in  a  hunt,  and  as  good  a 
fellow  on  a  march  as  a  sixty-miler-a-day  could  wish  to 
meet  with;  but  you're  onoonunon  slow  about  messages, 
especially  them  that  you  think  won't  be  likely  to  be  well 
Kseived.  When  a  thing  is  to  be  told,  why,  tell  it,  and 
don't  hang  back  like  a  Yankee  lawyer  pretending  he  can't 
understand  a  Dutchman's  English,  just  to  get  a  double  fee 
out  of  him." 

<<  I  understand  you,  Hurry,  and  well  are  you  named  to- 
night, seeing  you've  no  time  to  lose.  But  let  us  come  at 
race  to  the  p'int,  seeing  that's  the  object  of  this  council; 
ibt  council  it  may  be  called,  though  women  have  seats 
among  us.  The  simple  &ct  is  this.  When  the  party  came 
back  from  the  castle,  the  Mingos  held  a  council,  and  bitter 
thoughts  were  uppermost,  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen  by 
their  gloomy  faces.  No  one  likes  to  be  beaten,  and  a  red- 
skin  as  little  as  a  pale-&ce.  Well,  when  they  had  smoked 
apon  it,  and  made  their  speeches,  and  their  council-fire  had 
bamt  low,  the   matter  came  out     It  seems   the   elderi 
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ttnong  'em  consaited  I  was  a  man  to  be  trusted  on  a  for- 
loQgh.  They're  vronderfld  obsarvant,  them  Mingos;  that 
their  worst  inlmies  mnst  allow ;  but  they  consaited  I  was 
such  a  man ;  and  it  isn't  often "  —  added  the  hnnter,  with 
a  pleasing  consciousness  that  his  preyions  life  justified  this 
implidt  reliance  on  his  good  fiuth  — ''it  isn't  often  they 
oonsait  anything  so  good  of  a  pa.Vface ;  but  so  they  did 
with  me,  and  therefore  they  didn't  hesitate  to  speak  their 
minds,  which  is  just  this:  You  see  the  state  of  things. 
The  lake  and  all  on  it,  they  fancy,  He  at  their  maicy. 
Thomas  Hutter  is  deceased,  and  as  for  Hurry,  they've  got 
the  idee  he  has  been  near  enough  to  death  to^ay  not  to 
wish  to  take  another  look  at  him  this  summer.  Therefore, 
they  account  all  yonr  forces  as  reduced  to  CMngachgook 
»nd  the  two  young  women,  and,  while  they  know  the  Del* 
aware  to  be  of  a  high  race,  and  a  bom  warrior,  they  know 
he's  now  on  his  first  war-path.  As  for  the  gals,  of  course 
they  set  them  down  much  as  they  do  women  in  gin'ral." 

"  You  mean  that  they  despise  us  I "  interrupted  Judith^ 
with  eyes  that  flashed  so  brightly  as  to  be  observed  by  all 
present. 

''That  will  be  seen  in  the  md.  They  hold  that  all  on 
the  lake  lies  at  their  marcy,  and,  therefbre,  they  send  by 
me  this  belt  of  wampum,"  showing  the  article  in  question 
to  the  Delaware,  as  he  spoke,  "  with  these  words :  Tell 
the  Sarpent,  they  say,  that  he  has  done  wdl  for  a  begin- 
ner ;  he  may  now  strike  across  the  mountains,  for  his  own 
villages,  and  no  one  shall  look  for  his  trail.  If  lie  has 
found  a  scalp,  let  him  take  it  with  hkn ;  the  Huron  braves 
have  hearts,  and  can  feel  for  a  young  warrior  who  doesn't 
wish  to  go  home  empty-handed.  If  he  is  nimble,  he  Is 
welcome  to  lead  out  a  party  in  pursuit  Hist,  howsever, 
must  go  back  to  the  Hurons ;  when  she  left  them  in  the 
night,  she  carried  away,  by  mistake,  that  which  doesn't  be- 
long to  her." 

"  That  canH  be  true ! "  said  Hetty,  earnestly.  *^  Hkt  it 
io  such  girl ;  but  one  that  gives  everybody  his  due  "  — 

How  much  more  she  would  have  said,  in  remonstranoc^ 
laiinot  be  known,  inasmuch  as  Hist,  psirtly  laughing,  and 
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partly  hiding  her  fiice  in  shame,  pnt  her  own  hand  aeroks 
die  speaker's  mouth,  in  a  way  to  check  the  words. 

"You  don't  understand  Mingo  messages,  poor  Hetty ,•* 
resumed  Deerslayer,  "which  seldom  mean  what  lies  ex- 
actly uppermost.  Hist  has  brought  away  with  her  the 
inclinations  of  a  young  Huron,  and  they  want  her  back 
again,  tliat  the  poor  young  man  may  find  them  where 
l.e  last  saw  them  I  The  Sarpent,  they  say,  is  too  promis- 
ing a  young  warrior  not  to  find  as  many  wives  as  he  wan^s, 
but  this  one  he  cannot  have.  That's  their  meaning,  and 
nothing  else,  as  I  understand  it." 

"  They  were  very  obliging  and  thoughtful,  in  supposing 
a  young  woman  can  forget  all  her  own  inclinations  in  order 
to  let  this  unhappy  youth  find  his !  "  said  Judith  ironically  * 
though  her  manner  became  more  bitter  as  she  proceeded. 
**  I  suppose  a  Woman  is  a  woman,  let  her  color  be  white  or 
red :  and  your  chiefe  know  little  of  a  woman's  heart,  Deer- 
slayer,  if  they  think  it  can  ever  forgive  when  wronged,  or 
ever  forget  when  it  fairly  loves." 

"I  suppose  that's  pretty  much  the  truth,  with  some 
women,  Judith,  though  I've  known  them  that  could  do 
both.  The  next  message  is  to  you.  They  say  the  Musk- 
rat,  as  they  call  your  father,  has  dove  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake ;  that  he  will  never  come  up  again,  and  that  his  young 
will  soon  be  in  want  of  wigwams,  if  not  of  food.  The 
Huron  huts,  they  think,  are  better  than  the  huts  of  York ; 
they  wish  you  to  come  and  try  them.  Your  color  is  white, 
they  own,  but  they  think  yomig  women  who've  lived  so  long 
ui  U.e  woods,  would  lose  their  way  in  the  clearin's.  A  great 
wnrrior  among  them  has  lately  lost  his  wife,  and  he  Would 
be  glad  to  put  the  Wild  Rose  on  her  bench  at  his  fireside. 
As  for  the  Feeble-Mind,  she  will  always  be  honored  and 
taken  care  of  by  red  warriors.  Your  father's  goods,  they 
think,  ought  to  go  to  enrich  the  tribe ;  but  your  own  prop- 
erty,  which  is  to  include  everything  of  a  female  natur' 
wiU  go,  like  that  of  all  wives,  into  the  wigwam  of  the  hus- 
band. Moreover,  they've  lost  a  young  maiden  by  violence, 
(litely,  and  'twill  take  two  pale-&ces  to  fill  her  seat" 

"And  do  you  bring  such  a  message  to  me^  "  exclaimed 
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Jnd^tlu  though  the  tone  in  which  the  words  were  otterod, 
Aad  more  in  it  of  sorrow  than  of  anger.  ^  Am  I  a  girl  te 
be  an  Indian's  slave  ?  " 

'*  If  you  wish  my  honest  thoughts  on  this  pint,  Judith, 
I  shall  answer  that  I  don't  think  you'll  willingly  erer  be- 
come any  man's  slave,  red*skin  or  white.  You're  not  to 
tb  nk  hard,  howsever,  of  my  bringing  the  message,  aa  near 
as  ]  could,  in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  given  to  me. 
Them  was  the  conditions  on  which  I  got  my  Plough,  and 
A  bargain  is  a  bargain,  though  it  is  made  with  a  vagabond 
I've  told  you  what  the^ve  said,  but  I've  not  yet  told  you 
what  I  think  you  ought,  one  and  all,  to  answer/' 

"  Aye ;  let's  hear  that,  Deerslayer,"  put  in  Hurry.  "  My 
cur'osity  is  up  on  that  consideration,  and  I  should  like  right 
well  to  hear  your  idees  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  reply. 
For  my  part,  though,  my  own  mind  is  pretty  much  settled 
on  the  p'int  of  my  own  answer,  which  shall  be  made 
known  as  soon  as  necessary." 

'^  And  so  is  mine,  Hurry,  on  all  the  different  heads,  and 
on  no  one  is  it  more  sartainly  settled  than  on  yoor'n.  If 
I  was  you,  I  should  say — 'Deerslayer,  tell  them  scamps 
they  don't  know  Harry  March  !  He  is  human ;  and  hav- 
ing a  white  skin  he  has  also  a  white  nator',  which  natur' 
won't  let  him  desart  females  of  his  own  race  and  gifts,  in 
their  greatest  need.  So  set  me  down  as  one  that  will  re- 
fuse to  come  into  your  treaty,  though  you  should  smoke  a 
hogshead  of  tobacco  over  it* " 

March  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  this  rebuke,  which 
was  uttered  with  sufficient  warmth  of  manner,  and  with  a 
point  that  left  no  doubt  of  the  meaning.  Had  Judith  en- 
oonraged  him,  be  would  not  have  hesitated  about  remaining 
lo  defend  her  and  her  sister,  but  under  the  drcumstanoes, 
a  feeling  of  resentment  rather  urged  him  to  abandon  theok 
At  all  events,  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  chivalry  in 
Hurry  Harry  to  induce  him  to  hazard  the  safety  of  hia 
own  person,  unless  he  could  see  a  direct  connection  betweeft 
the  probable  consequences  and  his  own  interests.  It  is  n« 
wonder,  therefore,  that  his  answer  partook  equally  of  hit 
intention,  and  of  the  reliance  he  so  boastingly  placed  oo 
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hu  gigantic  strength,  which,  if  it  did  not  always  make  him 
ooorageotts,  usuallj  made  him  impudent  as  respects  thoee 
with  whom  he  conversed. 

^  Fair  words  make  long  friendships,  Master  Deerslajer/* 
he  said,  a  little  menacingly.  ^  You're  but  a  stripling,  and 
you  know,  by  experience,  what  you  are  in  the  lumds  of  a 
man.  As  you're  not  me,  but  only  a  go-between,  sent  ^y 
the  savages  to  us  Christians,  you  may  tell  your  empl'yen 
that  they  do  know  Harry  March,  which  is  a  proof  of  thcii 
sense  as  well  as  his.  He's  human  enough  to  follow  human 
natur',  and  that  tells  him  to  see  the  folly  of  one  man's 
fighting  a  whole  tribes  If  females  desart  him,  they  must 
expect  to  be  desarted  5y  him,  whether  they're  of  Ms  own 
gifts  or  another  man's  gifts.  Should  Judith  see  fit  to 
change  her  mind,  she's  welcome  to  my  company  to  the 
river,  and  Hetty  with  her ;  but  shouldn't  she  come  to  this 
conclusion,  I  start  as  soon  as  I  think  the  enemy's  scouts 
are  beginning  to  nestle  themselves  in  among  the  brush 
and  leaves  for  the  night" 

^  Judith  will  not  change  her  mind,  and  she  does  not  ask 
your  company,  Master  March,"  returned  the  girl,  with 
spirit 

^That  p'int's  settled,  then,"  resumed  Deerslayer,  un- 
moved by  the  other's  warmth.  "Hurry  Harry  must  act 
for  himself,  and  do  that  which  will  be  most  likely  to  suit 
his  own  fiwcy.  The  course  he  means  to  take  will  give  him 
an  easy  race,  if  it  don't  give  him  an  easy  conscience^  Next 
comes  the  question  with  Hist  —  what  say  you,  gal  ?  —  will 
you  desart  your  duty,  too,  and  go  back  to  the  Mingos  and 
take  a  Huron  husband ;  and  all,  not  for  the  love  of  the 
man  you're  to  marry,  but  for  the  love  of  your  own  scalp  ?  " 

"  Why  you  talk  so  to  Hist  ?  "  demanded  the  girl,  half 
offimded.  "  You  t'ink  a  red-skin  girl  made  like  captain's 
lady,  to  laugh  and  joke  with  any  officer  that  come." 

**  What  I  think.  Hist  is  neither  here  nor  there,  in  this 
matter.  I  must  carry  back  your  answer,  and  in  order  to 
do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  send  it  A  frittiul 
messenger  gives  his  arr'nd  word  for  word." 

Higt  no  longer  hesitated  to  speak  hei   mind  fuDy.     Jd 
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the  ezdtttnent  she  rose  from  her  bench,  aud  natundlj  re- 
onrring  to  that  language  in  which  she  expressed  herself  tliQ 
most  readily,  she  delivered  her  thoughts  and  inteDtioii& 
beautiftdlj  and  with  dignity,  in  the  tongue  of  her  own  peo- 
ple. 

*  Tell  the  Hurons,  Deerslayer,"  she  said,  "  that  they  are 
as  ignorant  as  moles  ;  they  don't  know  the  wolf  from  the 
d<^.  Among  iny  people,  the  rose  dies  on  the  stem  where 
it  budded ;  the  tears  of  the  child  fall  Qii  the  graves  of  ite 
parents  ;  the  corn  grows  where  the  seed  has  been  planted. 
The  Delaware  girls  are  not  messengers,  to  be  sent,  like 
iielts  of  wampum,  from  tribe  to  tribe.  They  are  honey- 
suckles, that  are  sweetest  in  their  own  woods ;  their  own 
young  m^  carry  them  away  in  their  bosoms,  because  they 
are  fragrant;  they  are  sweetest  when  plucked  from  their 
native  stems.  Even  the  robin  and  the  martin  come  back, 
year  after  year,  to  their  old  nests ;  shall  a  woman  be  less 
true-hearted  than  a  bird  ?  Set  the  pine  in  the  clay,  and  it 
will  turn  yellow ;  the  willow  will  not  flourish  on  the  hill ; 
the  tamarack  is  healthiest  in  the  swamp  ;  the  tribes  of  the 
sea  love  best  to  hear  the  winds  that  blow  over  thd  salt 
vater.  As  for  a  Huron  youth,  what  is  he  to  a  maiden  of 
the  Lenni  Lenape  ?  He  may  be  fleet,  but  her  eyes  do  not 
follow  him  in  the  race ;  they  look  back  towards  the  lodges 
of  the  Delawares.  He  may  sing  a  sweet  song  fbr  the  girls 
of  Canada,  but  there  is  no  music  for  Wah,  but  in  the  tongue 
she  has  listened  to  from  childhood.  Were  the  Huron  bom 
of  the  people  that  once  roamed  the  shores  of  the  salt  lake, 
it  would  be  in  vain,  unless  he  were  of  the  family  of  Uncas. 
llie  young  pine  will  rise  to  be  as  high  as  any  of  its  ikthers. 
Wa])-ta-Wah  has  but  one  heart,  and  it  can  love  but  one 
husba-y 

Deerslayer  listened  to  this  characteristic  message,  wfaidi 
was  given  with  an  earnestness  suited  to  the  feelings  frion 
which  it  sprang,  with  undisguised  delight ;  meeting  the  ar- 
dent eloquence  of  the  girl,  as  she  concluded,  with  one  of  lua 
9wn  heart-felt,  silent,  and  peculiar  fits  of  laughter. 

^  That's  worth  all  the  wampum  in  the  woods  1 '  be  ex- 
claimed.    *^  Ton  don't  understand  it,  J  suppose,  Judith  ;  bat 
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d  jou'll  look  into  your  feelin'a,  and  fimcy  that  an  inimj  had 
sent  to  tell  70a  to  give  up  the  man  of  your  ch'ioo,  and  to 
cake  up  with  another  that  wasn't  the  man  of  your  ch'ice, 
you'll  get  the  substance  of  it,  Til  warrant!  Give  me  a 
woman  for  ra'al  eloquence,  if  they'll  only  make  up  their 
minds  to  speak  what  th&y/eel.  By  speakin',  I  don't  meai. 
chatterin,'  howsever ;  for  most  of  them  will  do  thai  by  the 
hour ;  but  comin'  out  with  their  honest,  deepest  fedin's,  in 
proper  words.  And  now,  Judith,  having  got  the  answ^ 
of  a  red-skin  girl,  it  Is  fit  I  should  get  that  of  a  pale^&ce,  Hf 
indeed,  a  countenance  that  is  as  blooming  as  your'n  can  is 
any  wise  so  be  tarmed.  You  are  well  named  the  Wild 
Kose,  and  so  far  as  color  goes,  Hetty  ought  to  be  called  the 
Honeysuckle." 

'^  Did  this  language  come  from  one  of  the  garrison  gal- 
lants, I  should  deride  it,  Deerslayer ;  but  coming  from  ^ic, 
I  know  it  can  be  depended  on,"  returned  Judith,  deeply 
gratified  by  his  unmeditated  and  characteristic  compliments. 
^  It  is  too  soon,  however,  to  ask  my  answer ;  the  Great 
Serpent  has  not  yet  spoken." 

*^  The  Sarpent  P  Lord ;  I  could  carry  back  his  speedi 
without  hearing  a  word  of  it  I  I  didn't  think  of  putting  the 
question  to  him  at  all,  I  will  allow;  though  'twould  be 
hardly  right  either,  seeing  that  truth  is  truth,  and  I'm  bound 
to  tell  these  Mingos  the  fiu^t,  and  nothing  else.  So,  Ghin- 
gachgook,  let  us  hear  your  mind  on  this  matter :  are  yoQ 
inclined  to  strike  across  the  hills  towards  your  village,  to 
give  up  Hist  to  a  Huron,  and  to  tell  the  chie&  at  home,  thai 
if  the/re  actyve  and  successful  they  may  posably  get  on  the 
end  of  the  Iroquois  trail  some  two  or  three  days  a'ter  tbe 
inimy  has  got  oj^ of  it?  " 

like  his  betrothed,  the  young  chief  arose,  that  his  aniwer 
might  be  given  with  due  distinctness  and  digidty.  Hist  had 
spoken  with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  to 
suppress  the  emotions  within  ;  but  the  warrior  stretched  ao 
arm  befbre  him,  with  a  calm  energy  that  aided  in  giving 
emphasis  to  his  expressions. 

*'  Wampum  should  be  sent  for  wampum,"  he  said ;  ^  a 
«i68?JUjr?  must  be  answered  by  a  message.     Hear  wliat  the 
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Great  Serpent  of  the  Delawares  has  to  say  tc  the  pretended 
wolves  from  the  great  lakes,  that  are  howling  through  our 
woods.  They  are  no  wolves;  they  are  dogs  that  have 
come  to  get  theu*  tails  and  ears  cropped  hy  the  hands  of 
the  Delawares.  They  are  good  at  stealing  young  women  : 
bad  at  keeping  them.  Chingachgook  takes  his  own  where 
he  fmds  it ;  he  asks  leave  of  no  cur  from  the  Canadas.  If 
he  has  a  tender  feeling  in  his  heart,  it  is  no  business  of  iha 
Hurons.  He  tells  it  to  her  who  most  likes  to  know  it ;  he 
will  not  bellow  it  in  the  forest  for  the  ears  of  those  that 
only  understand  yells  of  terror.  What  passes  in  his  lodge 
b  not  for  the  chie&  of  his  own  people  to  know ;  still  leas 
for  Mingo  rogues  " — 

"  Call  *em  vagabonds,  Sarpent,"  interrupted  Deerslayer, 
unable  to  restrain  his  delight,  —  '^  yes,  just  call  'em  up-and- 
down  vagabonds,  which  is  a  word  easily  interpreted,  and  the 
most  hateful  to  all  their  ears,  it's  so  true.  Never  fear  me  ; 
m  give  *em  your  message,  syllable  for  syllable,  sneer  for 
sneer,  idee  for  idee,  scorn  for  scorn,  and  they  desarve  no 
better  at  your  hands.  Only  call  'em  vagabonds,  once  or 
twice,  and  that  will  set  the  sap  mounting  in  'em,  from  their 
lowest  roots  to  the  uppermost  branches." 

"  Still  less  for  Mingo  vagabonds !  "  resumed  Chingach- 
gook, quite  willingly  complying  with  his  friend's  request 
"  Tell  the  Huron  dogs  to  howl  louder,  if  they  wish  a  Dela- 
ware to  ifind  them  in  the  woods,  where  they  burrow  like 
foxes,  instead  of  hunting  like  warirors.  When  they  had  a 
Delaware  maiden  in  their  camp,  there  was  a  reason  for 
hunting  them  up ;  now  they  will  be  forgotten,  unless  they 
make  a  noise.  Chingachgooi.  don't  like  the  trouble  of  go- 
ing to  his  villages  for  more  warriors ;  he  can  strike  their 
ran«away  trail ;  unless  they  hide  it  under  ground,  he  will 
follow  it  to  Canada,  alone.  He  will  keep  Wah-ta-Wah 
with  him  to  cook  his  game ;  they  two  will  be  Delaware! 
enough  to  scare  all  th<$  Hurons  back  to  their  own  country." 

^  That's  a  grand  despatch,  as  the  officers  call  them 
things  !"  cried  Deerslayer  ;  "  *twill  set  all  the  Huron  blood 
m  motion ;  most  particularly  that  part  where  he  tells  'em 
Hist,  too,  will  keep  on  their  heels,  tiU  they're  fiiirly  driven 
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oDt  of  the  country.  Ah's  me  I  big  words  aren't  alu  ajs  big 
deeds,  notwithstanding.  The  Lord  send  that  we  be  able  to 
be  only  one  half  as  good  as  we  promise  to  be.  And  now, 
Judith  it's  your  tui*n  to  speak,  for  them  miscreants  will 
expect  an  answer  from  eadi  person,  poor  Hetty,  perhapt, 
excepted.' 

^  And  why  not  Hetty,  Deerslayer  ?  She  often  speaks  to 
the  purpose  ;  the  Indians  may  respect  her  words,  for  they 
feel  for  people  in  her  condition." 

^  That  is  true,  Judith,  and  quick-thoughted  in  you.  Tha 
nrd  skins  do  respect  misfortunes  of  all  kinds,  and  Hetty's  iu 
piirticular.  So,  Hetty,  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  111 
carry  it  to  the  Hurons  as  &ithfully  as  if  it  was  spoken  by  s 
schoolmaster  or  a  missionary." 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  she  answered  in 
her  own  gentle,  soft  tones,  as  earnestly  as  any  who  had  pre* 
ceded  her. 

"  The  Hurons  can't  understand  the  difSirence  between 
white  people  and  themselves,"  she  said,  "  or  they  wouldn't 
ask  Judith  and  me  to  go  and  live  in  their  villages.  Grod 
has  given  one  country  to  the  red-men  and  another  to  us. 
He  meant  us  to  live  apart  Then  mother  always  said  that 
we  should  never  dwell  with  any  but  Christians,  if  possible, 
and  that  is  a  reason  why  we  can't  go.  This  lake  is  ours, 
and  we  won't  leave  it  Father's  and  mother's  graves  are 
in  it,  and  even  the  worst  Indians  love  to  stay  near  the 
graves  of  their  &thers.  I  will  come  and  see  them  again,  if 
they  wish  me  to,  and  read  more  out  of  the  Bible  to  them, 
but  I  can't  quit  Cither's  and  mother's  graves." 

"  That  will  do  —  that  will  do,  Hetty,  just  as  well  as  if 
vou  sent  them  a  message  twice  as  long,"  interrupted  tha 
hunter.  ^  I'll  tell  'em  all  you've  said,  and  all  you  mean, 
«nd  111  answer  for  it,  that  they'll  be  easily  satisfied.  Now^ 
Judith,  your  turn  comes  next,  and  then  this  part  of  my 
arr'nd  will  be  tarminated  for  the  night" 

Judith  manifested  a  reluctance  to  give  her  reply,  that  had 
•wakened  a  little  cariosity  in  the  messenger.  Judging  fh>m 
Qer  known  spirit,  he  had  never  supposed  the  girl  would  be 
•ew  true  to  her  feeling*  and  principles  than  Hist  or  Hett.T : 
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Mid  yet  there  was  a  virible  watering  of  purpose  thai 
rendered  him  slightly  uneasy.  Even  now.  when  directly 
required  to  speak,  she  seemed  to  hesitate ;  nor  did  she  open 
her  lips  until  the  profound  silence  told  her  how  anxiously 
her  words  were  expected.  Then,  indeed,  she  sooke,  but  it 
was  doubtingly  and  with  reluctance. 

<<Tell  me,  first  —  tell  tu,  first,  Deen  layer,'*  sho  com- 
menced, repeating  the  words  merely  to  change  the  emphasM} 
^  what  effect  will  our  answers  have  on  your  &te  ?  If  you 
ai*e  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  our  spirit,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  we  all  been  more  wary  as  to  the  language  we 
use.  What,  then,  are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  to  your- 
self?" 

*'  Lord,  Judith,  you  might  as  well  ask  me  which  wny  the 
wind  wiil  blow  next  week,  or  what  will  be  the  age  of  the 
next  deer  that  will  be  shot !  I  can  only  say  that  their  fiftoes 
look  a  little  dark  upon  me,  but  it  doesn't  thunder  every 
time  a  blade  doud  rises,  nor  does  every  puff  of  wind  blow 
up  rain.  That's  a  question,  therefofe,  much  more  easily 
put  than  answered." 

^So  is  this  message  of  the  Iroquois  to  me,"  answered 
Judith,  rising,  as  if  she  had  determined  on  her  own  course 
for  the  present.  ^My  answer  shall  be  given,  Deerslayer, 
after  you  and  I  have  talked  together  alone,  when  the  others 
have  laid  themselves  down  for  the  night" 

There  was  a  decision  in  the  manner  of  the  girl  that  dia- 
posed  Deerslayer  to  com{dy,  and  this  he  ^d  the  more  readily 
AS  the  delay  could  produce  no  material  consequences,  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  meeting  now  broke  up.  Hurry  an- 
nouncing hb  resolution  to  leave  them  speedily.  Daring 
the  hour  that  was  suffered  to  intervene,  in  order  that  thft 
^kness  might  deepen  before  the  frontier-man  took  hla 
departure,  the  different  individuals  occupied  themselvQa  in 
their  customary  modes,  the  hunter,  m  particular,  panring 
most  of  the  time  in  making  fiuther  inquiries  into  the  per- 
fection of  the  rifle  already  mentioned. 

The  hour  of  nine  soon  arrived,  however,  and  then  it  had 
been  determined  that  Hurry  should  commenoe  his  journey 
Instead  of  making  his  adieus  frankly,  and  in  a  genenyas 
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^irit,  the  little  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  was  uttered 
sullenly  and  in  coldness.  Resentment  at  what  he  considered 
Juditli's  obstinacy  was  blended  with  mortification  at  the 
career  he  had  run  since  reaching  the  lake ;  and,  a&  is  usual 
with  the  vulgar  and  narrow-minded,  he  was  more  disposed 
to  reproach  others  with  his  failures  than  to  censure  himsell 
Judith  gave  him  her  hand,  but  it  was  quite  as  much  in  glad- 
ness iis  with  regret,  while  the  two  Delawares  were  not  sorry 
to  find  he  was  leaving  them.  Of  the  whole  party,  Hetty 
alone  betrayed  any  real  feeling.  Bashfulness,  and  the 
timidity  of  her  sex  and  character,  kept  even  her  aloof,  so 
that  Hurry  entered  the  canoe,  where  Deerslayer  was  already 
waiting  for  him,  before  she  ventured  near  enough  to  be 
observed.  Then,  indeed,  the  girl  came  into  the  ark,  and 
approached  its  end  just  as  the  little  bark  was  turning  from 
ity  with  a  movement  so  light  and  steady  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  An  impulse  of  feeling  now  overcame  her 
timidity,  and  Hetty  spoke. 

"  Good-by,  Hurry,"  —  she  called  out  in  her  sweet  voioBf 
—  "good-by,  dear  Hurry.  Take  care  of  yourself  in  the 
woods,  and  don't  stop  once  till  you  reach  the  garrison.  Th« 
leaves  on  the  trees  are  scarcely  plentier  than  the  Hurona 
round  the  lake,  and  they'd  not  treat  a  strong  man  like  you 
as  kindly  as  they  treat  me." 

The  ascendency  which  March  had  obtained  over  this 
feeble-minded,  but  right-thinking  and  right-feeling  girl,  arose 
from  a  law  of  nature.  Her  senses  had  been  captivated  by 
his  personal  advantages;  and  her  moral  communications 
with  him  had  never  been  sufficiently  intimate  to  counteract 
an  effect  that  must  have  been  otherwise  lessened,  even  witli 
one  whose  mind  was  as  obtuse  as  her  own.  Hetty's  instinci 
«f  right,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  one  who  seemed 
taught  by  some  kind  spirit  how  to  steer  her  course  with 
imerring  accuracy  between  good  and  evil,  would  have  re- 
volted at  Hurry's  character,  on  a  thousand  points,  had  there 
been  opportunities  to  enlighten  her ;  but  while  he  conversed 
and  trifled  with  her  sister,  at  a  distance  from  herself,  his 
perfection  of  form  and  feature  had  been  left  to  produce  their 
mfluence  on  her  simple  .imagination  and  naturally  tendei 
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feelings,  without  suffering  by  the  alloy  of  his  opinions  aud 
coarseness.  It  is  true,  she  found  him  rough  and  rude  ;  but 
her  fisither  was  tliat,  and  most  of  the  other  men  she  ha^ 
seen ;  and  that  which  she  believed  to  belong  to  all  of  the 
sex,  struck  her  less  unfavorably  in  Hurry's  character  thao 
it  might  otherwise  have  done.  Still,  it  was  not  absolatelj 
love  that  Hetty  felt  for  Hurry,  nor  do  we  wish  so  tc  por- 
tray it,  but  merely  that  awakening  sensibility  &nd  admira- 
tion which,  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  and  alwaya 
supposing  no  untoward  revelations  of  character  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man  had  supervened  to  prevent  it,  might  sorai 
have  ripened  into  that  engrossing  feeling.  She  felt  for  him 
an  incipient  tenderness,  but  scarcely  any  passion.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  latter  that  Hetty  had  mani- 
fested, was  to  be  seen  in  the  sensitiveness  which  had  caused 
her  to  detect  March's  predilection  for  her  sister ;  for,  among 
Judith's  many  admirers,  this  was  the  only  instance  in  wiueh 
the  duU  mind  of  the  girl  had  been  quickened  into  an  obset 
vation  of  the  circumstance. 

Hurry  received  so  little  sympathy  at  his  departure,  that 
the  gentle  tones  of  Hetty,  as  she  thus  called  after  bim. 
Bounded  soothingly.  He  checked  the  canoe,  and  with  one 
sweep  of  his  powerful  arm  brought  it  liack  to  the  side  of 
the  ark.  This  was  more  than  Hetty,  whose  courage  had 
risen  with  the  departure  of  her  hero,  expected,  and  she  now 
shrank  timidly  back  at  his  unexpected  return. 

"  You're  a  good  gal,  Hetty,  and  I  can't  quit  yon  withoat 
shaking  hands,"  said  March,  kindly.  ^  Judith,  a'ter  all, 
isn't  worth  as  much  as  you,  though  she  may  be  a  trifle 
better  looking.  As  to  wits,  if  honesty  and  fair  dealing  with 
A  young  man  is  a  sign  of  sense  in  a  young  woman,  you're 
worth  a  dozen  Judiths;  aye,  and  for  that  nmtter,  most 
TOimg  women  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  Dju't  say  anything  against  Judith,  Harry,"  letomed 
1  Jetty  imploringly.  ^Father's  gone,  and  mother's  gone^ 
and  nobody's  left  but  Judith  and  me,  and  it  isn't  right  lor 
ibters  to  speak  evil,  or  to  hear  evil,  of  each  other.  Fathor^a 
in  the  lake,  and  so  is  mother,  and  we  should  all  fear  God 
kr  we  don't  know  when  we  may  be  in  the  lake,  too." 
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*That  souiidB  reasonable,  child,  as  does  nioit  yon  fay* 
Well,  if  we  ever  meet  again,  Hetty,  you'd  find  a  fri'od  in 
me,  let  your  sister  do  what  she  may.  I  was  no  great  fr'ind 
of  your  mother,  1*11  allow,  for  we  didn't  think  alike  on  meet 
p'ints ;  but  then  your  father.  Old  Tom,  and  I  fitted  each 
other  as  remarkably  as  a  buckskin  garment  will  fit  any 
reasonable-built  man.  I've  always  been  unanimous  of  opin- 
ion that  old  Floating  Tom  Hutter,  at  the  bottom,  waA  a 
good  fellow,  and  will  maintain  that  ag'in  all  inimies  for  hit 
take,  as  well  as  for  your'n." 

"Grood-by,  Hurry,"  said  Hetty,  who  now  wanted  to 
hasten  the  young  man  off,  as  ardently  as  she  had  wished  to 
keep  him  only  the  moment  befbre,  though  she  could  give  no 
dearer  account  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  feeling; 
•*  good-by.  Hurry ;  take  care  of  yourself  in  the  woods ; 
don't  halt  till  you  reach  the  garrison.  Pll  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible  for  you,  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  think  of  you  in 
my  prayers." 

This  was  touching  a  point  on  which  March  had  no 
sympathies,  and  without  more  words  he  shook  the  girl  cor* 
cUally  by  the  hand,  and  reentered  the  canoe.  In  another 
minute  the  two  adventurers  were  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
ark,  and  half  a  dozen  had  not  elapsed  before  they  were 
completely  lost  to  view.  Hetty  sighed  deeply,  and  rejoined 
her  sister  and  Hist. 

For  some  time  Deerslayer  and  his  companion  paddled 
ahead  in  silence.  It  had  been  determined  to  land  Hurry  at 
the  precise  point  where  he  is  represented,  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  our  tale,  as  having  embarked ;  not  only  as  a  place 
Uttle  likely  to  be  watched  by  the  Hurons,  but  because  he 
was  sufficiently  &miliar  with  the  signs  of  the  woods,  at  thai 
ipot,  to  thread  his  way  through  them  in  the  dark.  Thither, 
(hen,  the  light  craft  proceeded,  being  urged  as  diligently 
And  as  swiftly  as  two  vigorous  and  skillful  canoe-men  could 
force  their  little  vessel  through,  or  rather  (w«r,  the  water. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  for  the  object ;  and, 
ftt  the  end  oi  ^hat  time,  being  within  the  shadows  of  the 
ihore,  and  quite  near  the  point  they  soi^ht,  each  ceased  hii 
•fforts  m  order  to  make  their  parting  communications  out 
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of  earnshot  of  any  straggler  who  might  happen  to  be  in  tka 
neighborhood. 

"  You  will  do  well  to  persuade  the  officers  at  the  garri- 
son to  lead  out  a  party  ag'in  these  va^^abouds,  as  soon  as 
you  get  in.  Hurry,"  Deerslayer  commenced ;  "  aiid  you'U  do 
better  if  yon  volunteer  to  guide  it  up  yourself.  You  know 
the  paths,  and  the  shape  of  the  lake,  and  the  natur'  of  the 
land,  and  can  do  it  better  than  a  common,  gin'ralizing 
Bcottt  Strike  at  the  Huron  camp  first,  and  follow  the  signs 
that  will  then  show  themselves.  A  few  looks  at  the  hut 
and  the  ark  will  satisfy  you  as  to  the  state  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  women ;  and,  at  any  rate,  there'll  be  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  £Edl  on  the  Mingo  trail,  and  to  make  a  mark  on 
the  memories  of  the  blackguards  that  they'll  be  apt  to  carry 
with  'em  a  long  time.  It  won't  be  likely  to  make  moc^ 
difference  with  me,  since  thai  matter  will  be  detarmined 
afore  to-morrow's  sun  has  set ;  but  it  may  make  a  great 
change  in  Judith  and  Hetty's  hopes  and  prospects  I " 

*^  And  as  for  yourseli^  Nathaniel,"  Hurry  inquired  with 
more  interest  than  he  was  accustomed  to  betray  in  the  wel- 
fhre  of  others,  —  '^  and  as  for  yourself,  what  do  you  think  ia 
Hkely  to  turn  up?" 

"  The  Lord,  in  his  wisdom  only  can  tell,  Henry  March ! 
The  clouds  look  black  and  threatening,  and  I  keep  my  mind 
in  a  state  to  meet  the  worst.  Vengeful  feelin's  are  upper- 
most in  the  hearts  of  the  Mingos,  and  any  little  disappoint- 
ment about  the  plunder,  or  the  prisoners,  or  Hist,  may 
make  the  torments  sartain.  The  Lord,  in  his  wisdom,  can 
only  detarmine  my  fate,  or  your'n  I " 

^  This  is  a  blads  business,  and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to, 
n  some  way  or  other,"  answered  Hurry,  confounding  the 
listinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  as  is  usual  with  selfish 
ftnd  vulgar  men.  ^<  I  heartily  wish  old  Hutter  and  I  had 
icalped  every  creatur*  in  their  camp,  the  night  wo  first 
landed  with  that  capital  object  I  Had  you  not  held  back, 
De«rslayer,  it  might  have  been  done;  then  you  wouldn't 
have  found  yourself,  at  the  last  moment,  in  the  despermta 
condition  you  mention." 

**  *Twould  have  been  l)etter  had  you  sair^  you  wished  jo« 
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kad  never  attempted  to  do  ivhat  it  little  beoumcs  tuiy  whit« 
man's  ^bPb  to  midertake ;  in  which  case,  not  onlj  might  we 
have  kept  from  coming  to  blows,  but  Thomas  Hutter  would 
now  have  been  living,  and  the  hearts  of  the  savages  vix>u]cl 
be  less  ^ven  to  vengeance.  The  death  of  that  jcong 
woman,  too,  was  oncalled  for,  Henry  March,  and  leaves  a 
heavy  load  on  our  names,  if  not  on  our  consciences  I '' 

This  was  so  apparent,  and  it  seemed  so  obvious  to  Hurry 
himself  at  the  moment,  that  he  dashed  his  paddle  into  thie 
water,  and  began  to  urge  the  canoe  towards  the  shore,  as 
if  bent  only  on  running  away  from  his  own  lively  remone. 
His  companion  humored  this  feverish  desire  for  change,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  the  bows  of  the  boat  grated  lightly  on 
the  shingle  of  the  beach.  To  land,  shoulder  his  pack  and 
rifloy  and  to  get  ready  for  his  march,  occupied  Hurry  but  an 
instant,  and  witli  a  growling  adieu,  he  had  already  com- 
menced his  march,  when  a  sudden  twinge  of  feeling  brought 
him  to  a  dead  stop,  and  immediately  after  to  the  other's 
side. 

^  You  cannot  mean  to  give  yourself  up  ag'in  to  them 
murdering  savages,  Deerslayer !  J'  he  said,  quite  as  much  ui 
angry  remonstrance  as  with  generous  feeling.  ^'Twould 
be  the  act  of  a  madman  or  a  fool ! " 

"  There's  them  that  thinks  it  madness  to  keep  their 
words,  and  there's  them  that  don't,  Hurry  Harry.  You 
may  be  one  of  the  first,  but  I'm  one  of  the  last  No  red- 
akin  breathing  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  that  a 
Mingo  minds  his  word  more  than  a  man  of  white  blood  and 
white  gifts,  in  anytliing  that  consams  me.  I'm  out  on  a 
furlough,  and  if  I've  strength  and  reason,  I'll  go  in  on  a  fur- 
ough  afore  noon  to-morrow ! " 

^  What's  an  Injin,  or  a  word  passed,  or  a  furlough  taken 
fiom  creatur's  like  them,  that  have  neither  souls  nor 
•ames?" 

<^  If  they've  got  neither  souls  nor  names,  you  and  I  have 
both,  Harry  March,  and  one  is  accountable  for  the  other. 
This  furlough  is  not,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  matter  alto- 
gether atween  me  and  the  Mingos,  seeing  it  is  a  solemn  bar- 
fain  made  atween  me  and  God.     He  who  thinks  that  1m 
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can  say  what  he  pleases,  in  his  distress,  and  that  'twill  all 
pass  foi*  nothing,  because  'tis  uttered  in  the  forest,  and  Lito 
red-men's  ears,  knows  little  of  his  situation,  and  hopes,  and 
wants.  The  words  are  said  to  the  ears  of  the  Almighty 
The  air  is  his  breath,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  is  little  more 
than  a  glance  of  his  eye.  Farewell,  Harry ;  we  may  not 
meet  ag'in  ;  but  I  would  never  wish  you  to  treat  a  furlough, 
or  any  other  solemn  thing  that  your  Christian  God  has  been 
called  on  to  witness,  as  a  duty  so  light  that  it  may  be  for- 
gotten according  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  or  even  accord 
ing  to  the  cravings  of  the  spirit." 

March  was  now  glad  again  to  escape.  It  was  quite  im 
possible  that  he  could  enter  into  the  sentiments  that  enno- 
bled his  companion,  and  he  broke  away  from  both  with  an 
impatience  that  caused  him  secretly  to  curse  the  folly  that 
could  induce  a  man  to  rush,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  destruc- 
tion. Deerslayer,  on  the  contrary,  manifested  no  such  ex- 
citement. Sustained  by  his  principles,  inflexible  in  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  up  to  them,  and  superior  to  any  unmanly 
apprehension,  he  regarded  all  before  him  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  no  more  thought  of  making  any  unworthy  at- 
tempt to  avoid  it,  than  a  Mussulman  thinks  of  counteract- 
ing the  decrees  of  Providence.  He  stood  calmly  on  the 
shore,  listening  to  the  reckless  tread  with  which  Hurry  be- 
trayed his  progress  through  the  bushes,  shook  his  h^ul  in 
dissatis£Eu;tion  at  the  want  of  caution,  and  then  stepped 
quietly  into  his  canoe.  Before  he  dropped  the  paddle  again 
into  the  water,  the  young  man  gazed  about  him  at  the  scene 
presented  by  the  star-lit  night  This  was  the  spot  where 
he  had  first  laid  his  eyes  on  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  on 
which  he  floated.  If  it  was  then  glorious  in  the  bright 
light  of  summer's  noon-tide,  it  was  now  sad  and  melancholy 
ander  the  shadows  of  night.  The  mountains  rose  around 
it,  like  black  barriers  to  exclude  the  outer  world ;  and  the 
gleams  of  pale  light  that  rested  on  the  broader  parts  of  the 
basin,  were  no  bad  symbols  of  the  faintness  of  the  hopei 
diat  were  so  dimly  visible  in  his  own  future.  Sighing  heav« 
ily,  he  pushed  the  canoe  from  the  land,  and  took  his  way 
with  steady  diligence  towards  the  ark  and  the  castk 
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M  lliy  Meret  pleasures  turned  to  open  shamt ; 
lliy  private  finsting  to  a  public  fiwt  , 
lliy  imoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name  ; 
Thy  sugared  tongue  to  bitter  wormipood  teite  | 
Thy  vkdent  Taoities  can  never  last** 

Bapb  or  LocnuKm 

JooiTH  was  waiting  the  return  of  Deerslayer,  on  tbe 
|4atfi>nn,  with  stifled  impatience,  when  the  latter  reached 
the  hut  Hist  and  Hetty  were  hoth  in  a  deep  sleep,  on  the 
bed  usually  occupied  by  the  two  daughters  of  the  house,  and 
the  Delaware  was  stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  adjoining 
room,  his  rifle  at  his  side,  and  a  blanket  over  him,  already 
dreaming  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days.  There  was  a 
lamp  burning  in  the  ark,  for  the  &mily  was  accustomed  to 
Indulge  in  this  luxury  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  po«- 
nessed  the  means,  the  vessel  being  of  a  form  and  material  to 
render  it  probable  it  had  once  been  an  occupant  of  the  chest. 

As  soon  as  the  girl  got  a  glimpse  of  the  canoe,  she  ceased 
her  hurried  walk  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  stood  ready 
to  receive  the  young  man,  whose  return  she  had  now  been 
anxiously  expecting  for  some  time.  She  helped  him  to  &Bten 
(he  canoe,  and  by  aiding  in  the  other  little  similar  employ- 
nents,  manifested  her  desire  to  reach  a  moment  of  liberty  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  this  was  done,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry of  his  she  informed  him  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
companions  had  disposed  of  themselves.  He  listened  atten- 
tively, for  the  manner  of  the  girl  was  so  earnest  and  im- 
oressive  as  to  apprise  him  that  sue  had  something  on  her 
nind  of  more  than  conunon  concern. 

^And  now,  Deerslayer,"  Judith  continued,  '*  you  see  I 
have  lighted  the  lamp,  and  put  it  in  the  cabin  of  the  ark. 
Tliat  is  never  done  with  us,  unless  on  great  occasions,  and  1 
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consider  this  night  as  the  most  important  of  my  li^  Will 
you  follow  me  and  see  what  I  have  to  show  you-— Lea? 
what  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

The  himter  was  a  little  surprised ;  but  making  no  objeo- 
tions,  both  were  soon  in  the  scow,. and  in  the  room  that  ccn- 
tained  the  light  Here  two  stools  were  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  chest,  with  the  lamp  on  another,  and  a  table  neai'  by 
to  receive  the  different  articles,  as  they  might  be  brought  to 
view.  This  arrangement  had  its  rise  in  the  feverish  impa- 
tience of  the  girl,  which  could  brook  no  delay  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  obviate.  Even  all  the  padlocks  were  removed, 
and  it  only  remained  to  raise  the  heavy  lid,  and  to  expose 
the  treasures  of  this  long-secreted  hoard. 

"  I  see,  in  part,  what  all  this  means,"  observed  Deerslayer, 
•<  yes,  I  see  through  it,  in  part  But  why  is  not  Hetty  pies- 
ent  ?  Now  Thomas  Hutter  is  gone,  she  is  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  these  cur'osities,  and  ought  to  see  them  opaied  and 
handled." 

**  Hetty  sleeps,"  answered  Judith,  hastily.  **  Happily  for 
her,  fine  clothes  and  riches  have  no  channs.  Besides,  she 
has  this  night  given  her  share  of  all  that  the  chest  may  hold 
to  me,  that  I  may  do  with  it  as  I  please." 

**  Is  poor  Hetty  composs  enough  for  that,  Judith  ?  **  de- 
manded the  just-minded  young  man.  ''  It's  a  good  rule, 
and  a  righteous  one,  never  to  take  when  those  that  give 
don't  know  the  valie  of  their  gifts ;  and  such  as  God  has 
visited  heavily  in  their  wits,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  care- 
fully as  children  that  haven't  yet  come  to  their  understand- 
ings." 

Judith  was  hurt  at  this  rebuke,  coming  from  the  person 
it  did ;  but  she  would  have  felt  it  far  more  keenly  had  not 
her  conscience  fully  acquitted  her  of  any  unjust  intentions 
towards  her  feeble-minded  but  confiding  sister.  It  was  not 
a  moment,  however,  to  betray  any  of  her  usual  mountings 
of  the  spirit)  and  she  smothered  the  passing  sensation  in  tbo 
desire  to  come  to  the  great  object  she  had  in  view. 

"  Hetty  will  not  be  wronged,"  she  mildly  answered ;  "  she 
even  knows  not  only  what  I  am  about  to  do,  Deerslayer,  but 
wkjf  I  do  it.     So  take  your  seat,  raise  the  lid  of  the  ciiesi 
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Mid  this  time  we  will  go  to  the  bottom.  I  shall  lie  dissp 
pointed  if  somtr^tiiing  is  not  found  to  tell  us  more  of  the  ^s 
torj  of  Thomas  Hutter  and  my  mother." 

"  Why  Thomas  Hutter,  Judith,  and  not  your  father  ? 
The  dead  ought  to  meet  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  liv- 
ing I'' 

^  I  have  long  suspected  that  Thomas  Hutter  was  not  mj/- 
fiither,  though  I  did  tliink  he  might  have  been  Hetty's ;  but 
now  we  know  he  was  father  of  neither.  He  acknowledged 
that  much  in  his  dying  moments.  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member better  things  than  we  have  seen  on  this  lake,  though 
they  are  so  faintly  impressed  on  my  memory  that  the  ear- 
lier part  of  my  life  seems  like  a  dream." 

'<  Dreams  are  but  miserable  guides  when  one  has  to  de- 
tarmine  about  realities,  Judith,"  returned  the  other  admon- 
ishingly.  ^  Fancy  nothing  and  hope  nothing  on  their  ac- 
count ;  though  IVe  known  chie&  that  thought  'em  useful." 

^  I  expect  nothing  for  the  future  from  them,  my  good 
friend,  but  cannot  help  rememberii^  what  has  been.  This 
b  idle,  however,  when  half  an  hour  of  examination  may  tell 
us  all,  or  even  more  than  I  want  to  know." 

Deerslayer,  who  comprehended  the  girl's  impatience,  now 
took  his  seat,  and  proceeded  once  more  to  bring  to  light  the 
different  articles  that  the  chest  contained.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  all  that  had  been  previously  examined  were  found 
where  they  had  been  last  deposited ;  and  they  excited  much 
less  interest  or  comment  than  when  formerly  exposed  to 
view.  £ven  Judith  laid  aside  the  rich  brocade  with  an  air 
of  indifiierence,  for  she  had  a  ^  higher  aim  before  her  than 
the  indulgence  of  vanity,  and  was  impatient  to  come  at  tba 
fttill  hidden,  or  rather  unknown,  treasures. 

<^  All  these  we  have  seen  before,"  she  said,  ^  and  will  not 
stop  to  open.  The  bundle  under  your  hand,  Deerslayoi,  is 
a  fresh  one  ;  that  we  will  look  into.  Grod  send  it  may  ooti 
3in  something  to  tell  poor  Hetty  and  myself  who  we  really 
vre." 

^  Aye,  if  some  bundles  could  speak,  they  might  tell  won- 
derftd  secrets,"  returned  the  young  man,  deliberately  undo- 
aig  the  folds  of  another  piece  of  coarse  canvas,  in  order  to 
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omne  at  the  contents  of  the  roll  that  lay  jn  his  knees; 
*^  though  this  doesn't  seem  to  be  one  of  that  faiuily,  seeing 
*tis  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sort  of  flag;  though  of 
what  nation,  it  passes  my  Famin'  to  say." 

^That  flag  must  have  some  meaning  to  it,"  Judith  hur- 
riedly interposed.  "Open  it  wider,  Deerslayer,  that  we 
may  see  the  colors." 

"  Well,  I  pity  the  ensign  that  has  to  shoulder  this  cloth, 
and  to  parade  it  about  in  the  field.  Why  'tis  large  enough, 
Judith,  to  make  a  dozen  of  them  colors  the  king's  officeis 
set  so  much  store  by.  These  can  be  no  onsign's  colors,  but 
A  gin*ral's  I " 

**  A  ship  might  carry  it,  Deerslayer ;  and  ships  I  know  do 
use  such  tilings.  Have  you  never  heard  any  feariol  stories 
about  Thomas  Hutter's  having  once  been  concerned  with 
the  people  they  call  buccaneers  ?  " 

"  Buck-and-near  !  Not  I  —  not  I  —  I  never  heard  him 
mentioned  ad  good  at  a  buck  far  off,  or  near  by.  Hurr} 
Harry  did  tell  me  something  about  its  being  supposed  that 
he  had  formerly,  in  some  way  or  other,  dealings  with  sartain 
sea-robbers  ;  but.  Lord,  Judith,  it  can't  surely  give  any  sat- 
is&ction  to  make  out  that  ag'in  your  mother's  own  husband, 
though  he  isn't  your  &ther  ?" 

**  Anything  will  give  me  satisfaction  that  tells  me  who  I 
am,  and  helps  to  explain  the  dreams  of  childhood.  My 
mother's  husband !  Yes,  he  must  have  been  that,  thou^ 
why  a  woman  like  her  should  have  chosen  a  man  like  Atm, 
is  more  than  mortal  reason  can  explain.  You  never  saw 
mother,  Deerslayer,  and  can't  feel  the  vast,  vast  diffisrenoe 
there  was  between  them ! " 

*^  Such  things  do  happen,  howsoever,  —  yes,  they  do  hap* 
(»en  ;  though  why  Providence  lets  them  come  to  pass,  is  more 
^haii  I  understand.  I've  knew  the  fercest  warriors  with 
Hid  gentlest  wives  of  any  in  the  tribe,  and  awful  scolds  &11 
tr  the  lot  of  Injins  fit  to  be  missionaries." 

'^  That  was  not  it,  Deerslayer ;  that  was  not  it.  O  if 
it  should  prove  that  —  no ;  I  cannot  wish  she  should  not 
have  beon  his  wife  at  all.  That  no  daughter  can  wish  for 
her  own  mother !  Gro  on,  now,  and  let  us  see  what  tht 
square- looking  bundle  holds." 
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Deenlayer  complied,  and  he  found  that  it  contained  a 
small  trunk  of  pretty  workmanship,  but  fitstened.  The 
next  point  was  to  find  a  key ;  but  search  proving  ineffect 
nal,  it  was  determined  to  force  the  lock.  This  Peer- 
slayer  soon  effected  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  instrument,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  interior  was  nearly  filled  with  papers. 
Many  were  letters ;  some  fragments  of  manuscripts,  mem 
orandums,  accounts,  and  other  similar  documents.  The 
hawk  does  not  pounce  upon  the  chicken  with  a  more  sud- 
ien  swoop,  than  Judith  sprang  forward  to  seize  this  mine 
of  hitherto  concealed  knowledge.  Her  education,  as  the 
reader  will  have  perceived,  was  far*  superior  to  her  situa- 
tion in  life,  and  her  eye  glanced  over  page  after  page  of 
the  letters,  with  a  readiness  that  her  schooling  supplied, 
and  with  an  avidity  that  found  its  origin  in  her  feelings. 
At  first,  it  was  evident  that  the  ^1  was  gratified,  and,  we 
may  add,  with  reason ;  for  the  letters,  written  by  females, 
in  innocence  and  affection,  were  of  a  character  to  cause 
her  to  feel  proud  of  those  with  whom  she  had  every  reason 
to  think  she  was  closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  blood. 
It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  plan  to  give  more 
of  these  epistles,  however,  than  a  general  idea  of  their 
contents,  and  this  will  best  be  done  by  describing  the  effect 
they  produced  on  the  manner,  appearance,  and  feeling  of 
her  who  was  so  eagerly  perusing  them. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Judith  was  much  gratified 
with  the  letters  that  first  met  her  eye.  They  contained 
the  correspondence  of  an  affectionate  and  intelligent  mother 
to  an  absent  daughter,  with  such  allusions  to  the  answers 
as  served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fiU  up  the  vacuum  left 
bj  the  replies.  They  were  not  without  admonitions  and 
warnings,  however,  and  Judith  felt  the  blood  mounting  to 
her  temples,  and  a  cold  shudder  succeeding,  as  she  read 
ne  in  which  the  propriety  of  the  daughter's  indulging  in 
fi  much  intimacy,  as  had  evidently  been  described  in  one 
jf  the  daughter's  own  letters,  with  an  officer  <<  who  came 
from  Europe,  and  who  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  wish 
to  form  an  honorable  connection  in  America,"  was  rather 
eoldly  commented  on  by  the  mother      What  rendered  h 
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UDgiikr,  was  the  fact  that  the  signatures  had  bemi  core 
folly  cut  from  every  one  of  these  letters,  and  wherever  s 
name  occurred  iu  tlie  body  of  the  epistles,  it  had  been 
erased  with  so  much  diligence  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  read  it.  They  had  all  been  inclosed  in  envelopes, 
according  to  tlie  fashion  of  the  age,  and  not  an  address 
either  was  to  be  found.  Still,  the  letters  themselves  had 
been  religiously  preserved,  and  Judith  thought  she  could 
discover  traces  of  tears  remaining  on  several.  She  now 
remembere^l  to  have  seen  the  little  tnuik  in  her  mother's 
keeping,  previously  to  her  death,  and  she  supposed  it  had 
first  been  deposited  iu  the  chest,  along  with  the  other  for- 
gotten or  concealed  objects,  when  the  letters  could  no 
longer  continbute  to  that  parent's  grief  or  happiness. 

Next  came  another  bundle,  and  these  were  filled  with 
the  protestations  of  love,  written  with  passion  certainly, 
but  also  with  that  deceit  which  men  so  often  think  it  justi- 
fiable to  use  to  the  other  sex.  Judith  had  shed  tears  abun 
dantly  over  the  first  packet,  but  now  she  felt  a  sentiment 
of  indignation  and  pride  better  sustaining  her.  Her  hand 
shook,  however,  and  cold  shivers  again  passed  through  her 
frame,  as  she  discovered  a  few  points  of  strong  resemblance 
')etween  these  letters  and  some  it  had  been  her  own  fate 
to  receive.  Once,  indeed,  she  laid  the  packet  down,  bowed 
her  head  to  her  knees,  and  seemed  nearly  convulsed.  All 
this  time,  Deerslayer  sat  a  silent  but  attentive  observer  of 
everything  that  passed.  As  Judith  read  a  letter  she  pat 
*t  into  his  hands  to  hold,  until  she  could  peruse  the  next ; 
^)ut  this  seemed  in  no  degree  to  enlighten  her  oompanion, 
as  he  was  totally  unable  to  read.  Nevertheless,  he  w«a 
not  entirely  at  fault  in  discovering  the  passions  that  were 
oontendiug  in  the  bosom  of  the  fair  creature  by  his  aide, 
And  as  occasional  sentences  escaped  her  in  murmursy  he 
was  nearer  the  truth,  in  his  divinations  or  conjectures,  thaa 
(ho  girl  would  have  been  pleased  at  discovering. 

Judith  had  conomenced  at  the  earliest  letters,  luckily  for 
i  ready  comprehension  of  the  tale  they  told ;  for  they  were 
carefully  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  to  any  one 
who  would  take  the  trouble  po  peruse  them,  would  havt 
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renrealed  a  sad  history  of  gratified  passion,  coldness,  and 
filially,  of  aversion.  As  she  obtained  the  clue  to  theii* 
import,  her  impatience  ooidd  not  admit  of  delay,  and  she 
soon  got  to  glancing  her  eyes  over  a  page,  by  way  of  com- 
ing  at  the  truth  in  the  briefest  manner  possible.  By  adopt- 
ing this  expedient,  one  to  which  all  who  are  eager  to  arrive 
at  results  without  encumbering  themselves  with  detaik, 
are  so  apt  to  resort,  Judith  made  a  rapid  progress  in  this 
melancholy  revelation  of  her  mother's  failings  and  punish- 
ment. She  saw  that  the  period  of  her  own  birth  was  dis- 
tinctly referred  to,  and  even  learned  that  the  homely  name 
she  bore  was  given  her  by  the  father,  of  whose  person  she 
retained  so  faint  an  impression  as  to  resemble  a  dream. 
This  name  was  not  obliterated  from  the  text  of  the  letters, 
but  stood  as  if  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  erasing  it. 
Hetty's  birth  was  mentioned  once,  and  in  that  instance  the 
name  was  the  mother's ;  but  ere  this  period  was  reached 
came  the  signs  of  coldness,  shadowing  forth  the  desertion 
that  was  so  soon  to  foUow.  It  was  in  this  stage  of  the 
correspondence  that  her  mother  had  recourse  to  the  plan 
of  copying  her  own  epistles.  They  were  but  few,  but  were 
eloquent  with  the  feelings  of  blighted  ajQTection  and  contii- 
don.  Judith  sobbed  over  them  until  again  and  again  she 
felt  compelled  to  lay  them  aside,  from  sheer  physical  in- 
ability to  see,  her  eyes  being  literally  obscured  with  tears. 
Still  she  returned  to  the  task  with  increasing  interest,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  end  of  the  latest  commu- 
nication that  had  probably  ever  passed  between  her  parents. 

All  this  occupied  fully  an  hour;  for  near  a  hundred 
letters  were  glanced  at,  and  some  twenty  had  been  closely 
read.  The  truth  now  shone  clear  upon  the  acute  mind  of 
Jodkh,  so  far  as  her  own  birth  and  that  of  Hetty  were  con« 
oeimed.  She  sickened  at  the  conviction,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  rest  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from  herj 
uid  she  had  now  additional  reasons  for  ^fishing  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  life  on  the  lake,  where  she  had  already 
seen  so  many  bright  and  so  many  sorrowing  days. 

There  yet  remained  more  letters  to  examine.  Judith 
^nnd  these  were  a  correspondence  between  her  mothe:  and 
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Thoaitts  Uo\ey  The  originals  of  both  parties  were  <:•«» 
fiilly  arranged,  letter  and  answer,  side  by  side ;  and  thej 
told  the  early  history  of  the  connection  between  the  ill-as- 
sorted pair  far  more  plainly  than  Judith  wished  to  learn  iu 
Her  mother  made  the  advances  towards  a  marriage,  to  the 
surprise,  not  to  say  horror,  of  her  daughter ;  and  she  acta- 
ally  found  a  reli^  when  she  discovered  traces  of  what 
•truck  her  as  insanity,  or  a  morbid  disposition,  bordering 
on  that  dire  calamity,  in  the  earlier  letters  of  that  ill-fitted 
woman.  The  answers  of  Hovey  were  coarse  and  illiterate, 
though  they  manifested  a  sufficient  desii'e  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  a  woman  of  singular  personal  attractions,  and 
whose  great  error  he  was  willing  to  overlook,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  one  every  way  so  mudi  his  superior, 
'ind  who,  it  also  appeared,  was  not  altogether  destitute  of 
money.  The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  correspondence 
was  brief;  and  it  was  soon  confined  to  a  few  coDunanica- 
tions  on  business,  in  which  the  miserable  wife  hastened  the 
absent  husband  in  his  preparations  to  abandon  a  world 
which  there  was  a  sufficient  season  to  think  was  as  dan- 
gerous to  one  of  the  parties  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  the 
other.  But  a  single  expression  had  escaped  her  mother, 
by  which  Judith  could  get  a  clue  to  the  motives  that  had 
induced  her  to  marry  Hovey,  or  Hutter;  and  this  she 
foimd  was  that  feeling  of  resentment  which  so  often  tempts 
the  injured  to  inflict  wrongs  on  themselves,  by  way  <^ 
heaping  coals  on  the  heads  of  those  through  whom  they 
have  suffered.  Judith  had  enough  of  the  spirit  of  that 
mother  to  comprehend  this  sentiment,  and  for  a  moment 
did  she  see  the  exceeding  folly  which  permitted  audi  r^ 
vengeful  feelings  to  get  the  ascendency. 

There,  what  may  be  called  the  historical  part  of  the 
^lapers  ceased.  Among  the  loose  fragments,  however,  was 
an  old  newspaper  that  contained  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  certain  freebooters  by  nanae, 
among  which  was  that  of  Thomas  Hovey.  The  attention 
of  the  girl  was  drawn  to  the  proclamation,  and  to  fMs  par- 
ticular name,  by  the  circumstance  that  black  lines  had  been 
drawn  under  both  in  ink.     Nothing  else  was  found  amonfj 
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the  papere  that  could  lead  to  a  discoyeij  cf  either  the 
name  or  the  place  of  residence  of  the  wife  of  Hatter.  All 
liie  dates,  signatures,  and  addresses  bad  been  cut  from  the 
letters,  and  wherever  a  word  occurred  in  the  body  of  the 
cummiinications  that  might  furnish  a  clue,  it  was  scrupQ" 
lously  erased.  Thus  Judith  found  all  her  hopes  of  ascer- 
taloing  who  her  parents  were,  defeated,  and  she  wat 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  her  own  resources  and  habiti  for 
everything  connected  with  the  fiiture.  Her  recoUectiaii 
of  her  mother's  manners,  conversation,  and  sufferings, 
filled  up  many  a  gap  in  the  historical  facts  she  had  now 
discovered ;  and  the  truth  in  its  outlines  stood  sufficiently 
distinct  before  her,  to  take  away  all  desire,  indeed,  to  pos- 
sess any  more  details.  Throwing  herself  back  in  her  seat, 
she  simply  desired  her  companion  to  finish  the  examination 
of  the  other  articles  in  the  chest,  as  it  might  yet  contain 
something  of  importance. 

^  m  do  it,  Judith  ;  I'll  do  it,"  returned  the  patient  Deer- 
slayer  ;  <'  but  if  there's  many  more  letters  to  read,  we  shall 
see  the  sun  ag'in  afore  you've  got  through  with  the  reading 
of  them !  Two  good  hours  have  you  been  looking  at  them 
bits  of  papers ! " 

^^  They  tell  me  of  my  parents,  Deerslayer,  and  have  set- 
tled my  plans  for  life.  A  girl  may  be  excused,  who  reads 
about  her  own  father  and  mother,  and  that  too  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life !     I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.^' 

**•  Never  mind  me,  gal ;  never  mind  me.  It  matters  litde 
whether  I  sleep  or  watch ;  but  though  you  be  pleasant  to 
look  at,  and  are  so  handsome,  Judith,  it  is  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  sit  so  long  to  behold  you  shedding  tears.  I 
know  that  tears  don't  kill,  and  that  some  people  are  better, 
for  shedding  a  few  now  and  then,  especially  women ;  but 
I'd  rather  see'  you  smile  any  time,  Judith,  than  see  yon 
ireep." 

This  gallant  speech  was  rewarded  with  a  sweet,  though  a 
melancholy  smile ;  and  then  the  girl  again  desired  her  com- 
panion to  finish  the  examination  of  the  chest.  The  search 
beoessarily  continued  some  time,  during  which  Judith  col- 
lected her  thoughts  and  regained  her  composure.    She  took 
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DO  part  iu  the  search,  leaving  eyerything  to  the  young  man, 

looking  listlessly  herself  at  the  different  articles  that  came 
uppermost.  Nothing  further  of  mudi  interest  or  yalue,  how- 
ever, was  found.  A  sword  or  two,  such  as  were  then  worn  hy 
gentlemen,  some  buckles  of  silver,  or  so  richly  plated  as  to 
appear  silver,  and  a  few  handsome  articles  of  female  dress, 
composed  the  principal  discoveries.  It  struck  both  Judith 
and  the  Deerslayer,  notwithstanding,  that  some  of  these  things 
might  be  made  useful  in  effecting  a  negotiation  with  the 
Iroquois,  though  tl^e  latter  saw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  that 
was  not  so  apparent  to  the  former*  The  conversation  was 
first  renewed  in  connection  with  this  point.  ' 

^^  And  now,  Deerslayer,"  said  Judith,  ^  we  may  talk  of 
yourself,  and  of  the  means  of  getting  you  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Hurons.  Any  part,  or  all  of  what  you  have  seen  in 
the  chest,  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  me  and  Hetty  to  set 
you  at  liberty." 

^  Well,  that's  ginerous, —  yes, 'tis  downright  free-hearted^ 
and  free-handed,  and  ginerous.  This  is  the  way  with 
women ;  when  they  take  up  a  fri'ndship,  they  do  nothing 
by  halves,  but  are  as  willing  to  part  with  their  property  as 
if  it  had  no  valie  in  their  eyes.  Howsever,  while  I  thank 
you  both,  just  as  much  as  if  the  bargain  was  made,  and  Riv- 
enoak,  or  any  of  the  other  vagabonds  was  here  to  accept 
and  close  the  treaty,  there's  two  principal  reasons  why  it  can 
never  come  to  pass,  which  may  be  as  well  told  at  once,  in 
order  no  onlUcely  expectations  may  be  raised  in  you,  or  any 
onjustifiable  hopes  in  me.'* 

^  What  reason  can  there  be,  if  Hetty  and  I  are  willing  to 
part  with  the  trifles  for  your  sake,  and  the  savages  are  will- 
.  ing  to  recdve  them  ?  " 

^^  That's  it,  Judith ;  you've  got  the  idees,  but  they're  Jb 
little  out  of  their  places,  as  if  a  hound  should  take  the  back- 
'ard  instead  of  the  leading  scent.  That  the  Mingos  will  be 
willing  to  receive  them  things,  or  any  more  like  ^em,  you 
may  have  to  offer,  is  probable  enough  ;  but  whether  they'll 
pay  Falie  for  'em  is  quite  another  matter.  Ask  yourseU 
Judith,  if  any  one  should  send  you  a  message  to  say  that| 
W  such  or  such  a  price,  you  and  Hetty  might  have  that 
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Mil  and  all  it  holds,  whether  you'd  think  it  worth  you 
while  to  waste  many  words  on  the  bargain  ?  " 

^  But  this  chest  and  all  it  holds  are  already  ours ;  tliere 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  purchase  what  is  already  our 
own* 

*•  Just  so  the  Mingos  calculate  1  They  say  the  chist  in 
theirs  already ;  or  as  good  as  theirs,  and  they'll  not  thank 
anybody  for  the  key." 

"I  understand  you,  Deerslayer ;  surely  we  are  ;.et  ia 
possession  of  the  lake,  and  we  can  keep  possession  of  it  an- 
til  Hurry  sends  troops  to  drive  off  the  enemy.  This  wa 
m«4y  certainly  do,  provided  you  will  stay  with  us,  instead  of 
going  back  and  giving  yourself  up  a  prisoner  again,  as  you 
now  seem  determined  on." 

"  That  Hurry  Harry  should  talk  in  this  way,  is  nat'ral 
and  according  to  the  gifts  of  the  man.  He  knows  no  better, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  little  likely  to  feel  or  to  act.  any  better; 
but,  Judith,  I  put  it  to  your  heart  and  conscience,  —  would 
you,  catdd  you  think  of  me  as  &vorably  as  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve you  now  do,  was  I  to  forget  my  ftirlough  and  not  go 
back  to  the  camp  ?  " 

"  To  think  more  &vorably  of  you  than  I  now  do.  Deer- 
skyer,  would  not  be  easy ;  but  I  might  continue  to  think  ai 
fiftvorably  —  at  least  it  seems  so  —  I  hope  I  could ;  for  a 
world  wouldn't  tempt  me  to  let  you  do  anything  that  might 
change  my  real  opinion  of  you." 

"  Then  don't  try  to  entice  me  to  overlook  my  furlough, 
gal !  A  furlough  is  a  sacred  thing  among  warriors,  and 
men  that  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  as  we  of  the  for- 
ests do  ;  and  what  a  grievous  disapp'intment  would  it  be  to 
old  Tamenund,  and  to  Uncas,  the  fether  of  the  Sarpent,  and 
to  my  other  fri'nds  in  the  tribe,  if  I  was  to  disgrace  myself  on 
my  very  first  war*path  ?  This  you  will  parceive,  moreover, 
Judith,  is  without  laying  any  stress  on  nat'ral  gifts,  and  a 
white  man's  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  conscience.  The  last  w 
king  with  me,  and  1  try  never  to  dispute  his  orders." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Deerslayer,"  returned  tlie  girL 
after  a  little  reflection,  and  in  a  saddened  voice ;  '^  a  man 
like  yoM  ought  not  to  aci  as  the  seidsh  and  dishonest  won]<k 
28 
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be  apt  to  act ;  you  must,  indeed,  go  back.  W^e  will  talk  no 
more  of  this,  then ;  should  I  persuade  you  to  anythini^  fof 
which  you  would  be  sorry  hereafter,  my  own  regret  would 
not  be  less  than  yours.  You  shall  not  have  it  to  say, 
Judith  —  I  scarce  know  by  what  name  to  call  noiyBBl^ 
now ! " 

"And  why  not?  —  why  not,  gal?  Childien  take  chi 
names  of  their .  parents  nat'rally  and  by  a  sort  of  gift,  like ; 
and  why  shouldn't  you  and  Hetty  do  as  others  have  done 
afoi-e  ye?  Hutter  was  the  old  man's  name,  and  Hattei 
should  be  the  name  of  his  darters ;  at  least  until  you  are 
given  away  in  lawful  and  holy  wedlock." 

"  I  am  Judith,  and  Judith  only,"  returned  the  girl,  posi- 
tively, "  untn  the  law  gives  me  a  right  to  another  name. 
Never  will  I  use  that  of  Thomas  Hutter  again  ;  nor,  with 
my  consent,  shall  Hetty  !  Hutter  was  no^  his  own  name, 
I  find ;  but  bad  he  a  thousand  rights  to  it,  it  would  give 
none  to  me.  Be  was  not  my  ^Either,  thank  Heaven  ;  thou^ 
I  may  have  no  reason  to  be- proud  of  him  that  wm  I " 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  Deerslayer,  looking  steadily  at 
the  excited  girl,  anxious  to  know  more,  but  unwilling  to  in- 
quLi^  into  matters  that  did  not  properly  concern  him  ;  ^  yes, 
this  is  very  strange  and  oncommon  I  Thomas  Hutter  wasn't 
Thomas  Hutter,  and  his  darters  weren't  his  darters !  Who, 
then,  could  Thomas  Hutter  be,  and  who  are  his  darters  ?  " 

"  Did  you  never  hear  anything  whispered  against  the 
foriuer  life  of  this  person,  Deerslayer?"  demanded  Judith. 
"  Passing,  as  I  did,  for  his  child,  such  reports  reached  even 
me." 

"  I'll  not  deny  it,  Judith ;  no,  I'll  not  deny  it  Sartain 
thuigs  have  been  said,  as  I've  told  you  ;  but  I'm  not  very 
credible  as  to  reports.  Young  as  I  am,  I've  lived  long 
enough  to  I'arn  there's  two  sorts  of  characters  in  the  worid. 
Them  that  is  'arned  by  deeds,  and  them  that  is  'amed  by 
tongues ;  and  so  I  prefer  to  see  and  judge  for  myself  in> 
Btead  of  letting  every  jaw  that  chooses  to  wag  become  mj 
judge.  Hurry  Harry  spoke  pretty  plainly  of  the  whol« 
Gunily,  as  we  journeyed  this-a-way  ;  and  he  did  hint  8oin» 
thing  Gonsaming  Thomas  Hutter's  ha\ikig  lieen  a  free^ivei 
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on  the  water,  in  his  younger  days.  By  free-liver,  I  meai 
that  he  made  free  to  Uve  on  oUier  men's  goods." 

^  He  told  you  he  was  a  pirate — there  is  no  need  of 
mincing  matters  between  friends.  Read  that,  Deerslayer, 
and  you  will  see  that  he  told  you  no  more  than  the  truth. 
This  Thomas  Hovey  was  the  Thomas  Hutter  you  knew,  as 
is  seen  by  these  letters." 

As  Judith  spoke,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  eyes  dazzling 
with  the  brilliancy  of  excitement,  she  held  the  newspaper 
towards  her  companion,  pointing  to  the  proclamation  of  a 
wlonial  governor,  already  mentioned. 

^  Bless  you,  Judith  I "  answered  the  other,  laughing ; 
'^you  might  as  well  ask  me  to  print  that — or,  for  that 
matter,  to  write  it.  My  edication  has  been  altogether  in 
the  woods  ;  the  only  book  I  read,  or  care  about  reading,  is 
the  one  which  God  has  opened  afore  all  his  creatur's  in  the 
noble  forests,  broad  lakes,  rolling  rivers,  blue  skies,  and 
the  winds,  and  tempests,  and  sunshine,  and  other  glorious 
marvels  of  the  land  !  This  book  I  can  read,  and  I  find  it 
full  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  Deerslayer,"  said  Judith  earnestly, 
more  abashed  than  was  her  wont,  in  finding  that  she  had 
inadvertently  made  an  appeal  that  might  wound  her  com- 
panion's pride.  '^  I  had  forgotten  your  manner  of  life,  and 
least  of  all  did  I  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

"  Hurt  my  feelin's !  —  why  should  it  hurt  my  feelin's  to 
ask  me  to  read,  when  I  can't  read  ?  I'm  a  hunter  —  and  I 
may  now  begin  to  say  a  warrior,  and  no  missionary ;  ami, 
therefore,  books  and  papers  are  of  no  account  with  such  as 
I.  No,  no,  Judith,"  aud  here  the  young  man  laughed 
cord 'ally ;  "  not  even  for  wads,  seeing  that  your  true  deer- 
killer  always  uses  the  hide  of  a  fii'an,  if  he's  got  one,  or 
tome  other  bit  of  leather  suitably  prepared.  There's  some 
that  do  say,  all  that  stands  in  print  is  true ;  in  which  case. 
Ill  own  an  unl'amed  man  must  be  some^'hat  of  a  loser ; 
nevertheless,  it  can't  be  truer  than  that  which  God  has 
fNtinted  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  sky,  and  the  woods,  and 
the  rivers,  and  the  sj  rings." 

^  Well,  then,  Hutter,  or  Hovey,  was  a  fdrato  ;  and  being 
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no  &ther  of  mine,  I  cannot  wish  to  call  him  sne.      Hit 
name  shall  no  longer  be  mj  name." 

*^  If  you  dislike  the  name  of  that  man,  there's  the  name 
of  jouT  mother,  Judith.  Her  name  may  sarve  yoa  just  as 
good  a  turn." 

^  I  do  not  know  it.  I've  looked  through  those  papersi 
Deerslayer,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  hint  by  which  I 
might  discoyer  who  my  mother  was ;  but  there  is  no  mora 
trace  of  the  past  in  that  respect,  than  the  bird  leaves  in 
the  air." 

^'  That's  both  oncommon  and  onreaiK>nable.  Parents  are 
bound  to  give  their  offspring  a  name,  even  though  they 
give  'em  nothing  else.  Now,  I  come  of  a  humble  stock, 
Uiough  we  have  white  gifts  and  a  white  natur' ;  but  we  are 
not  so  poorly  off  as  to  have  no  name.  Bumppo  we  are 
caUed,  and  I've  heard  it  said,"  a  touch  of  human  vanity 
glowing  on  his  cheek,  ^  that  the  time  has  been  when  the 
Bumppos  had  more  standing  and  note  among  mankind  than 
they  have  just  now." 

"  They  never  deserved  them  more,  Deerslayer,  and  the 
name  is  a  good  one;  either  Hetty  or  myself  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  be  called  Hetty  Bumppo  or  Judith 
Bumppo,  than  to  be  called  Hetty  or  Judith  Hutter." 

^^  That's  a  moral  impossible,"  returned  the  hunter,  good* 
humoredly,  '^  unless  one  of  you  should  so  far  demean  her^ 
self  as  to  marry  me." 

Judith  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  when  she  found 
how  simply  and  naturally  the  conversation  had  come  round 
to  the  very  point  at  which  she  aimed  to  bring  it.  AlUiongfa 
jar  from  unfeminine  or  forward  in  her  feelings  or  her  hab- 
its, the  girl  was  goaded  by  a  sense  of  wrongs  not  alto- 
gether merited,  incited  by  the  helplessness  of  a  fhture  that 
seemed  to  contain  no  resting-place,  and  still  more  inBuenoed 
by  feelings  that  were  as  novel  to  her  as  they  proved  to  be 
active  and  engrossing.  The  opening  was  too  good,  there 
fore,  to  be  neglected,  though  she  came  to  the  subject  with 
much  of  the  indirectness,  and,  perhaps,  justiBablo  addreai 
•f  a  woman. 

^I  do  not  think  Hetty  will  ever  marry,  DeersUtyer," 
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the  said ;  ^  if  your  name  is  to  be  b^rne  by  either  of  us,  it 
must  be  borne  by  mo." 

^  There's  been  handsome  women,  too,  they  teil  me, 
among  the  Bumppos,  Judith,  afore  now,  and  should  yon 
take  up  with  the  name,  onoonunon  as  you  be,  in  this  par- 
ticular, them  that  knows  the  fiunily  won't  be  altogether 
surprised." 

^This  is  not  talking  as  beoomes  either  of  us,  Deerslayer ; 
for  whatever  is  said  on  such  a  subject,  between  man  and 
woman,  should  be  said  seriously,  and  in  sincerity  of  heart. 
Forgetting  the  shame  that  ought  to  keep  girls  silent,  until 
spoken  to,  in  most  cases,  I  will  deal  with  you  as  frankly  as 
I  know  one  of  yonr'generous  nature  will  most  like  to  be 
dealt  by.  Can  you  —  do  you  think,  Deerslayer,  that  you 
could  be  happy  with  such  a  wife  as  a  woman  like  myself 
would  make  ?  " 

^  A  woman  like  you,  Judith !  But  where's  the  sense  in 
trifling  about  such  a  thing  ?  A  woman  like  yon,  that  is 
handsome  enough  to  be  a  captain's  lady,  and  fine  enough, 
and,  so  fu*  as  I  know,  edication  enough,  would  be  little  apt 
to  think  of  becoming  my  wife.  I  suppose  young  gals  that 
feel  themselves  to  be  smart,  and  know  themselves  to  be 
handsome,  find  a  sartain  satisfisu^tion  in  passing  their  jokes 
ag'in  them  that's  neither,  like  a  poor  Delaware  hunter." 

This  was  said  good-naturedly,  but  not  without  a  betrayal 
of  feeling  which  showed  that  something  like  mortified 
sensibility  was  blended  with  the  reply.  Nothing  could 
have  occurred  more  likely  to  awaken  all  Judith's  generous 
regrets,  or  to  aid  her  in  her  purpose,  by  adding  the  stimu- 
latf '  of  a  disinterested  desire  to  atone,  to  her  other  impulses, 
and  clothmg  all  under  a  guise  so  winning  and  natural,  as 
greatly  to  lessen  the  unpleasant  feature  of  a  forwardness 
unbeooniixg  the  sex. 

^  Yon  do  me  injustice  if  you  suppose  I  have  any  such 
thought  or  wish,"  she  answered,  earnestly.  "  Never  was  I 
more  serious  in  my  life,  or  more  willing  to  abide  by  any 
agreement  that  we  may  make  to-night.  I  have  had  many 
suitors,  Deerslayer — nay,  scarce  an  unmarried  trapjier  o? 
Iinnter  has  been  in  at  the  lake  these  four  years,  who  has 
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iiot  offered  to  take  me  awaj  with  him,  and  I  fear  some,  that 
were  married,  too  "  — 

«  Aye,  m  warrant  that!"  mtermpted  the  other  ;  «  VU 
warrant  all  that !  Take  'em  as  a  body,  Judith,  *arth  don't 
hold  a  set  of  men  more  given  to  theirselves,  and  less  giver 
to  God  and  the  law." 

"  Not  one  of  them  would  I  —  could  I  listen  to  ;  happilj 
for  myself,  perhaps,  has  it  been  that  such  was  the  case 
There  have  been  well-looking  youths  among  them,  too,  as 
you  may  liave  seen  in  your  acquaintance,  Henry  March.'* 

"  Yes,  Harry  is  sightly  to  the  eye,  though,  to  my  ideas, 
less  so  to  the  judgment.  I  thought,  at  first,  you  meant  to 
have  him,  Judith,  I  did ;  but,  afore  he  went,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  verify  that  the  same  lodge  wouldn't  be  big 
enough  for  you  both." 

^^  You  have  done  me  justice  in  that,  at  least,  Deerslayer. 
Hurry  is  a  man  I  could  never  marry,  though  he  were  ten 
times  more  comely  to  the  eye,  and  a  hundred  times  more 
stout  of  heart  than  he  really  is." 

'*  Why  not,  Judith  —  why  not  ?  I  own  I'm  cnr'ous  to 
know  why  a  youth  like  Hurry  shouldn't  find  favor  with  a 
maiden  like  you." 

"  Then  you  shall  know,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  giri, 
gladly  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity  of  extolling  the 
qualities  which  had  so  strongly  interested  her  in  her 
listener ;  hoping  by  these  means  covertly  to  approach  the 
subject  nearest  her  heart  ^  In  the  first  place,  looks  in  a 
nan  are  of  no  importance  with  a  woman,  provided  he  m 
manly,  and  not  disfigured  or  deformed." 

^  'There  I  can't  altogether  agree  with  yon,"  returned  tlie 
other,  thoughtfully,  for  he  had  a  very  humble  opinion  of  his 
own  personal  appearance ;  ^  1  have  noticed  that  the  come* 
liest  warriors  commonly  get  the  best-looking  maidens  of  th^ 
tribe  for  wives ;  and  the  Sarpent,  yonder,  who  is  sometimes 
wonderful  in  his  paint,  is  a  gineral  £sivorite  with  all  the 
Delaware  youug  women,  though  he  takes  to  Hist,  hima^ 
as  if  she  was  the  only  beauty  en  'arth." 

**  It  may  be  so  with  Indians,  but  it  is  different  with  whin 
girls.     80  long  as  a  young  man  has  a  straight  and  maul; 
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frame,  tliat  promises  to  make  him  able  to  protect  a  fioman, 
and  to  keep  want  from  the  door,  it  is  all  they  ask  of  the 
figure.  Giants  like  Hurry  may  do  fbr  greniidiers,  but  are 
of  little  account  as  lovers.  Then  as  to  the  face,  an  honest 
look,  one  that  answers  for  the  heart  within,  is  of  more  yalue 
than  any  shape,  or  color,  or  eyes,  or  teeth,  or  triflen  likff 
^jhem.  The  last  may  do  for  girls,  but  who  thinks  of  them 
at  all,  in  a  hunter,  or  a  warrior,  or  a  husband !  If  there 
are  women  so  silly,  Judith's  not  among  them." 

^  Well,  this  is  wonderful !  I  always  thought  that  hand* 
some  liked  handsome,  as  riches  love  riches  !  " 

^  It  may  be  so  with  yon  men,  Deerslayer,  but  it  is  noC 
always  so  with  ns  women.  We  like  stout-hearted  men,  but 
we  wish  to  see  them  modest ;  sure  on  a  hunt,  or  the  war* 
path,  ready  to  die  for  the  right,  and  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  wrong.  Above  all,  we  wish  for  honesty  —  tongues 
that  are  not  used  to  say  what  the  mind  does  not  mean,  and 
hearts  that  feel  a  little  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
A  true-hearted  girl  could  die  for  such  a  husband !  while  the 
boaster,  and  the  double-tongued  sidtor,  gets  to  be  as  hateful 
to  the  sight  as  he  is  to  the  mind." 

Judith  spoke  bitterly,  and  with  her  usual  force,  but  her 
listener  was  too  much  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  sensa- 
tions he  experienced  to  advert  to  her  manner.  There  was 
something  so  soothing  to  the  humility  of  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament, to  hear  qualities  that  he  could  not  tut  know  he 
possessed  himself,  thus  highly  extolled  by  the  loveliest  fe- 
male he  had  ever  beheld,  that,  for  the  moment,  his  &cultiee 
seemed  suspended  in  a  natural  and  excusable  pride.  Then 
it  was  that  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  snch  a  creature  aa 
Judith  becoming  his  companion  for  life,  first  crossed  his  mind. 
The  image  was  so  pleasant,  and  so  novel,  that  he  continued 
completely  absorbed  by  it,  for  more  than  a  minute,  totalljr 
regardless  of  the  beautiful  reality  that  was  seated  befors 
him,  watching  the  expression  of  his  upright  and  truth-teU 
ing  countenance  with  a  keenness  that  gave  her  a  very  fiur, 
if  not  an  absolutely  aocunte  clue  to  his  thoughts.  Never 
before  had  so  pleasing  a  vision  floated  before  the  mir  d's  eyn 
mi  ^he  young  hunter;  bat  accustomed  most  to  practiea} 
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things,  and  little  addicted  to  submittiiig  to  ti.e  power  of  hii 
imagination,  even  while  possessed  of  so  much  true  poetical 
ff^^ling  in  connection  with  natural  objects  in  particular,  he 
soon  recovered  his  reason,  and  smiled  at  his  own  weakness, 
as  the  fancied  picture  &ded  from  his  mental  sight,  and  left 
him  the  simple,  untaught,  but  highly  moral  being  he  was, 
seated  in  the  ark  of  Thomas  Hutter,  at  midnight,  with  the 
lovely  countenance  of  its  late  owner's  reputeil  daughter 
beaming  on  him  with  anxious  scrutiny,  by  the  light  of  the 
solitary  lamp. 

^  You're  wonderful  handsome,  and  endcing,  and  pleasing 
io  look  on,  Judith !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  his  simplicity,  as  fact 
resumed  its  ascendency  over  fimcy.  '^  Wonderful !  I  don't 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  so  beautiful  a  gal,  even  among 
Che  Delawares ;  and  Fm  not  astonished  that  Hurry  Harry 
went  away  soured  as  well  as  disapp'inted  I " 

*'  Would  you  have  had  me,  Deerslayer,  become  the  wife 
of  such  a  man  as  Henry  March  ?  " 

^  There's  that  which  is  in  his  ^Etvor,  and  there's  that 
which  is  ag'in  him.  To  my  taste,  Hurry  wouldn't  make 
the  best  of  husbands,  but  I  fear  that  the  tastes  of  moa: 
young  women,  hereaway,  wouldn't  be  so  hard  upon  him." 

«  No  —  no  —  Judith  without  a  name,  would  never  oon- 
seat  to  be  called  Judith  March !  Anything  would  be  better 
than  that/" 

^  Judith  Bumppo  wouldn't  sound  as  well,  gal ;  and 
tliere's  many  names  that  would  fidl  short  of  March,  in  pleas- 
ing the  ear." 

^  Ah !  Deerslayer,  the  pleasantness  of  the  sound,  in  such 
cases,  does  not  come  through  the  ear,  bat  through  the  heart. 
Everything  is  agreeable  when  the  heart  is  satisfied.  Wore 
Natty  Bumppo  Henry  March,  and  Henry  March  Nany 
Bumppo,  I  might  think  the  name  of  March  better  than  it 
is ;  or  were  ho  you,  I  should  £sincy  the  name  of  Bumppo 
horrible!" 

^That's  just  it — yes,  that's  the  reason  of  the  matter. 
Now,  I'm  nat'rally  avarse  to  sarpents,  and  I  hate  even  tlie 
«7ord,  which,  the  missionaries  tell  me,  comes  firom  hmiuui 
ttator',  on  account  of  a  sartain  sarpent  at  the  craatioa  of 
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the  'ardi,  that  outwitted  the  first  womftii ;  yet,  ever 
Chingachgook  has  'arned  the  title  he  bears,  why  the  sound 
is  as  pleasant  to  my  ears  as  the  whistle  of  the  whip-poor* 
will  of  a  calm  evening  —  it  is.  The  feelin's  make  aU  the 
difference  in  the  world,  Judith,  in  the  natur*  of  sounds ;  aye, 
even  in  that  of  looks,  too." 

^Thifl  is  so  true,  Deerslayer,  that  I  am  surprised  yoo 
ihould  think  it  remarkable  a  girl,  who  may  have  some 
comeliness  herself,  should  not  think  it  necessary  that  her 
husband  should  have  the  same  advantage,  or  what  you 
fiuicy  an  advantage.  To  me,  looks  in  a  man  is  nothing 
provided  his  countenance  be  as  honest  as  his  heart" 

^  Yes,  honesty  is  a  great  advantage,  in  the  long  run ;  and 
they  that  are  the  most  apt  to  forget  it  in  the  beginning, 
are  the  most  apt  to  Tarn  it  in  the  ind.  Nevertheless, 
there's  more,  Judith,  that  look  to  present  profit  than  to  the 
benefit  that  is  to  come  after  a  time.  One  they  think  a  sar- 
tainty,  and  the  oilier  an  onsartainty.  I'm  glad,  howsever, 
that  you  look  at  the  thing  in  its  trye  light,  and  not  in  the 
way  in  which  so  many  is  apt  to  deceive  themselves." 

"  I  do  thus  look  at  it,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  girl  with 
emphasb,  still  shrinking  with  a  woman's  sensitiveness  from 
a  direct  ofier  of  her  hand,  ^  and  can  say,  fit)m  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  I  would  rather  trust  my  happiness  to  a 
man  whose  truth  and  feelings  may  be  depended  on,  than  to 
a  Mae-tongued  and  fidse-hearted  wretch  that  had  chests  of 
gold,  and  houses  and  lands  —  yes,  though  he  were  even 
seated  on  a  throne ! " 

<* These  are  brave  words,  Judith;  they're  downri^t 
br  ive  words ;  but  do  you  think  that  the  feelin's  would  keep 
'em  company,  did  the  ch'ice  actually  lie  afore  you  ?  If  a 
gay  gallant  in  a  scarlet  coat  stood  on  one  side,  with  his 
head  smelling  like  a  deer's  foot,  his  &ce  smooth  and  bloom- 
big  as  your  own,  his  hands  as  white  and  soft  as  if  God 
hadik't  bestowed  'em  that  man  might  live  by  the  sweat  of 
his  bron;  and  his  step  as  lofty  as  dancing-teachers  and  a 
light  heart  could  make  it ;  and  on  t^e  other  side  stood  one 
that  has  passed  his  days  in  the  open  air  dU  his  forehead  is 
as  red  as  his  cheek;  hiid  cut  his  way  through  swamps  and 
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iNuhes  dl]  his  lutnd  was  »s  niggled  as  dte  oaks  he  skpt 
andtir ;  had  trodden  on  the  scent  of  game  till  his  step  was 
M  stealtliy  as  tlie  catamount's,  and  liad  no  oth^-  pleasant 
odor  about  him  than  such  as  natur*  gives  in  the  firee  air  and 
die  forest  —  no>y,  if  both  tliese  men  stood  here^  as  sidton 
for  your  feelings,  which  do  you  think  would  win  your  fercr  ?  ** 

Judith's  fine  &ce  flushed ;  for  the  picture  that  her  corn* 
^flaim  hnd  so  simply  drawn  of  a  gay  officer  <^  the  gain- 
ions  had  once  been  particularly  grateful  to  her  imaginatioii, 
thoii^i  experience  and  disa^>ointihent  had  not  only  chilled 
all  hei*  affections,  but  given  them  a  backward  current,  and 
the  passing  image  had  a  momentary  influence  on  ber  feel- 
faigs ;  but  the  mounting  color  was  succeeded  by  a  paleness 
•o  deadly  as  to  make  her  ilppear  ghastly. 

"  As  God  is  my  judge,"  the  girl  solemnly  answered,  "  did 
both  these  men  stand  before  me,  as  I  may  say  one  of  them 
does,  my  dioice,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  would  be  the  lat- 
ter. I  have  no  wish  for  a  husband  who  is  any  Way  better 
thiEin  mytielf." 

^  This  is  pleasant  to  listen  to^  and  might  lead  a  yoimg 
man,  in  time,  to  forget  his  own  onworthiness,  Judith! 
Uowsever,  you  hardly  think  all  that  you  say.  A  man  like 
me  is  too  mde  and  ignorant  for  one  that  has  had  sack 
a  mother  to  Mack  her ;  vanity  is  nat'ral,  I  do  bdieve ;  bttt 
vanity  like  that  would  surpass  reason  ! " 

^Then  you  do  not  ^ow  of  what  a  woman's  heart  is 
capable  i  Rude  pou  are  not^  Deerslayer !  nor  can  one  be 
calle^l  ignorant  that  has  studied  what  is  before  his  e^ea  as 
dtmly  as  you  have  done.  Wh«i  the  affections  ai^  con- 
aeined^  all  things  appear  in  their  pleasantest  colors,  and 
trifles  are  overlooked,  or  are  forgotten.  When  the  heart 
leieAs  a  sunshine,  nothing  is  gloomy,  even  dull-looking  ol^ecta 
seemiiiilg  gay  and  bright ;  and  so  it  Would  be  between  joo 
iaad  tb)  woman  who  should  love  you,  eveh  thou^  your  wiie 
tiftiight  happen,  in  some  matters,  to  possess  what  Uie  world 
•alls  the  advantage  over  you." 

^  Judith,  you  come  of  people  altogether  above  mine,  ia 
lie  w<^ld ;  and  onequal  matches,  like  onequal  fii'ndshipa 
lan't  of^n  tarminate  kindly.     I  speak  of  fins  matter  alt» 
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fiUh^T  M  a  fiiiiciiul  tbihg,  sinc6  it's  tibt  yery  likely  thUt  ^ott^ 
8t  leasts  would  be  abli^  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  that  can  ever 
coine  (o  pads." 

Judith  ^tened  her  deep  blue  eyes  on  the  open,  frank 
obnntenance  of  her  companion,  a6  if  she  would  read  hit 
Boal«  Nothing  there  betrayed  any  corert  meaning,  and  she 
WHS  obliged  to  admit  to  herself  that  he  regarded  the  Con- 
rersation  as  argumentative,  rather  than  positive,  and  that  1m 
was  still  without  any  active  suspicion  that  her  feelings  wen 
■eriously  involved  in  the  issue.  At  first  she  felt  ofi^nded; 
then  she  saw  the  injustice  of  making  the  self-abasement  and 
modesty  of  the  hunter  a  charge  against  him ;  and  thii 
novel  difficulty  gave  a  piquancy  to  the  state  of  afiairs  that 
nitiier  increased  her  interest  in  the  young  man.  At  thai 
critical  instant,  a  change  of  plan  flashed  on  her  mind,  and 
with  a  readiness  of  invention  that  is  peculiar  to  the  quick- 
witted and  ingenious,  she  adopted  a  scheme  by  which  sh^ 
hoped  effectually  to  bind  him  to  her  person.  This  scbemo 
partook  equally  of  her  fertility  of  invention,  and  of  the 
decision  and  boldness  of  her  character.  TTiat  the  conversa- 
tion might  Ttot  terminate  too  abruptly,  however,  or  any  sus- 
picion of  her  design  exist,  she  Answered  tlie  last  remark  of 
Deerslayfer  as  fearnestly  and  as  truly  as  if  her  original  in- 
tention remained  nnidt^*ed. 

^  I,  (^rtainly,  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  parentage,  after 
what  I  have  seen  this  night,**  said  the  girl,  in  a  saddened 
voice.  ^  I  had  a  mother,  it  is  true  ;  but  of  her  name,  even, 
I  am  ignorant ;  and  as  for  my  father,  it  is  bettor,  perhaps^ 
that  I  should  never  know  who  he  was,  lest  I  speak  too  bit- 
terly of  him !  " 

^  Judith,''  said  Deerslayer,  taking  her  hahd  kindly,  and 
with  a  manly  sincerity  that  went  directly  to  the  girl's  heart,' 
•  'tis  better  to  say  no  more  to-night  Sleep  on  what  you've 
loen  and  felt ;  in  the  morning,  things  that  now  look  gloomy 
may  look  more  cheerful.  Above  all,  never  do  anything  in 
bitterness,  or  because  you  feel  as  if  you'd  like  to  take  revenge 
on  yourself  for  other  people's  backslidings.  All  that  has  been 
said  or  done  atween  us,  this  night,  is  your  secret,  and  shall 
never  be  talked  of  by  me,  even  with  the  Sarpeut  ;  and  yov 
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may  be  sartain  if  he  can't  get  it  out  of  me,  no  ] 
If  your  parents  have  been  fitulty,  let  the  darter  be  less  so ; 
remember  that  you're  young,  and  the  youthful  may  always 
hope  for  better  times ;  that  you're  more  quick-witted  than 
«Bual,  and  such  gin'rally  get  the  better  of  difficulties ;  and 
that  as  for  beauty,  you're  oncommon  ;  this  is  an  advantage 
irith  alL  It  is  time  to  get  a  little  rest,  for  to-morrow  is 
fike  to  prove  a  trying  day  to  some  of  us." 

Deerslayer  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  Judith  had  no  choice 
bat  to  comply.  The  chest  was  closed  and  secured,  and  they 
parted  in  silence  ;  she  to  take  her  place  by  the  side  of  Hist 
and  Hetty,  and  he  to  seek  a  blanket  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabin  he  was  in.  It  was  not  five  minutes  ere  the  young 
man  was  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  but  the  girl  continued  awake  for 
a  lorg  time.  She  scarce  knew  whether  to  lament,  or  to 
rejoice,  at  having  failed  in  making  herself  understood.  On 
the  one  hand,  were  her  womanly  sensibilities  spared ;  on 
the  other,  was  the  disappointment  of  defeated,  or  at  least 
of  delayed  expectations,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  futoie 
that  looked  so  dark.  Then  came  the  new  resolution  and 
the  bold  project  for  the  morrow ;  and  when  drowsiness 
finally  shut  her  eyes,  they  closed  on  a  scene  of  success  and 
Iiiq[>pines8.  ^hat  was  pictiu«d  by  the  fimcy,  under  the  infl«- 
euce  of  a  saoguine  temperament  and  a  happy  : 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

M  Bvi,  moUier,  now  »  shade  hM  paaed 
Athwart  my  brightest  yisions  hera^ 
A  doud  of  darkest  gloom  has  wrapped 

The  remnant  of  my  brief  career  ; 
No  song,  no  echo  can  1  win  ; 
The  sparkling  fount  has  dried  within.'* 

Margarxt  Davimob.. 

H  .87  and  Hetty  arose  with  the  retam  of  light,  leaving 
Judifli  still  buried  in  sleep.  It  took  bnt  a  minute  for  the 
first  to  complete  her  toilet  Her  long  coal-black  hair  was 
soon  adjusted  in  a  simple  knot,  the  calico  dress  belted  tight 
to  her  slender  waist,  and  her  little  feet  concealed  in  their 
gaudilj-omamented  moccasins.  When  attired,  she  left  her 
companion  employed  in  household  affairs,  and  went  herself 
on  the  platform,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  morning. 
Here  she  found  Cliingachgook  studying  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  the  mountains,  and  the  heavens,  with  the  sagacity  of 
a  man  of  the  woods,  and  the  gravity  of  an  Indian. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  lovers  was  simple  bat 
affectionate.  The  chief  showed  a  manly  kindness,  equall} 
removed  from  boyish  weakness  and  haste ;  while  the  girl 
betrayed  in  her  smile  and  half-aVerted  looks,  the  bashful 
tenderness  of  her  sex.  Neither  spoke,  unless  it  were  with 
the  eyes,  though  each  understood  the  other  as  fully  as  f  a 
vocabulary  of  words  and  protestations  had  been  poured  jut 
flist  seldom  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  at  that  mo- 
ment;  for,  just  from  her  rest  and  ablutions,  there  was  a 
freshness  about  her  youthful  form  and  face,  that  the  toils 
of  the  wood  do  not  always  permit  to  be  exhibited  by  even 
the  juvenile  and  pretty.  Then  Judith  had  not  only  im- 
parted some  of  her  own  skill  in  the  toilet,  d  ju*ing  their 
short  intercourse,  but  she  had  actually  bestowed  a  few  well 
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selected  ornaments  from  her  own  stores,  that  contributed 
not  a  little  to  set  off  the  natural  graces  of  the  Indian  maid. 
All  this  the  lover  saw  and  felt,  and  for  a  moment  hie  coun- 
tenance was  illuminated  with  a  look  of  pleasure;  but  it 
soon  gi-ew  grave  again,  and  became  saddened  and  anxious 
The  stools  used  the  previous  night  were  still  standing  on 
the  platform  ;  placii^g  two  against  the  walls  of  the  hut,  he 
•eated  himself  on  one,  making  a  gesture  to  his  companion 
to  take  the  other.  This  done,  he  continued  thooght^  and 
•ilent  for  quite  a  minute,  maintaining  the  reflecting  dignity 
of  one  bom  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council-fire,  while  Ilist 
was  furtively  watching  the  expression  of  his  fBce,  patient 
and  submissive,  as  became  a  woman  of  her  people.  Then 
the  young  warrior  stretched  his  arm  before  him,  as  if  to 
point  out  the  glories  of  the  scene  at  that  witching  hour, 
when  tlie  whole  panorama,  as  usual,  was  adorned  by  the 
mellow  distinctness  of  early  morning,  sweeping  with  his 
hand  slowly  over  lake,  hills,  and  heavens.  The  girl  fol- 
lowed the  movement  with  pleased  wonder,  smiling  as  each 
new  beauty  met  her  gaze. 

"  Hugh  !  "  exclaimed  the  chief,  in  admiration  of  a  scene 
so  unusual  even  to  him,  for  tlii^as  the  first  lake  he  had 
ever  beheld,  '*  Thjs  is  the  country^  the  Manitou  I  It  is 
too  good  for  Mingos,  Hist;  but  the  cu/|  ^  that  tribe  are 
howling  in  packs  through  the  woods.  Thgy  thmk  that  the 
Delawares  are  asleep,  over  the  mountauw."   v 

"  All  but  one  of  them  is,  Chin^u^hgook.  '  There  is  one 
here ;  and  he  is  of  the  blood  of  Uncas!  " 

"  What  is  one  warrior  against  a  tribe  ?  1^®  P^^^*  ^ 
our  villages  is  very  long  and  crooked,  and  we  bl^^^  tni'wl 
it  under  ^  cloudy  sky.  I  am  afraid,  too,  HoneysoC^®  ^ 
the  Hills,  that  we  shall  travel  it  alone !  "  "^< 

Hist   understood   the   allusion,  and   it  made   her   si*^' 
though  it  sounded  sweet  to  her  ears  to  be  compared,  by  tt^ 
warrior  she  so  loved,  to  the  most  fragrant  and  the  pleasant-^ 
est  of  all  the  wild  flowers  of  her  native  woods.     Still  she  ^ 
continued  sHent,  as  became  her  when  the  aUusion  was  to  a 
grave  mterest  that  uien  could  best  control,  though  it  ex- 
ceeded the  power  of  educatioji  tp  conceal  the  smile  tiMtf 
gratified  feeling  brought  to  iMflHM||iuouth 
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^  When  the  son  is  thus,"  oouUnued  the  Delaware,  ijolnl- 
ing  to  the  zenith,  by  simply  CHStiiig  upward  a  hand  and 
finger,  by  ft  play  of  the  wrist,  '^  the  great  hunter  of  onr 
tribe  wiU  go  back  to  the  Hurons  to  be  trei^ted  like  a  bear, 
that  they  roast  and  skin  even  on  full  stomachs." 

^  The  Great  Spirit  may  soften  tlieir  hearts,  and  not  snfier 
them  to  be  so  blopdy-minded*  I  have  lived  among  the 
^u|'pns,  and  know  them.  They  have  hearts,  and  will  not 
forgot  their  own  phildren,  should  they  &U  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ddawares." 

^^A  wolf  is  forever  howling;  a  hog  will  always  eat. 
They  have  lost  warriors ;  even  their  women  will  call  out 
for  vengeance.  The  pale-£Eioe  has  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  and 
can  see  into  ^  Mingo's  heart;  he  looks  fi>r  no  mercy. 
There  is  a  cloud  over  his  spirit,  though  it  is  not  before  Ids 
face." 

A  long,  thoughtful  pause  succeeded,  during  which  Hist 
stealthily  took  the  hand  of  the  chief,  as  if  seeking  his  sup- 
port, though  ^he  soaii^  v^tured  to  raise  her  eyes  to  a 
countenance  that  was  now  literally  becoming  terrible,  under 
the  conflicting  passions  and  steru  resolution  that  were  strag- 
gling in  the  breast  of  its  owner. 

^  What  will  the  son  of  Uncas  do  ? "  tlie  girl  at  length 
timidly  asked.  ''  He  is  a  chief,  and  is  already  celebrated 
in  council,  though  so  young;  what  does  his  heart  tell  him 
is  wisest  ?  does  the  head,  too,  speak  the  same  words  as  the 
heart?" 

"  What  does  Wah-ta-Wah  say,  at  a  moment  when  my 
dearest  friend  is  in  danger  ?  The  soLallest  birds  sing  thie 
sweetest ;  it  is  always  pleasant  to  hearken  to  their  songs. 
I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Wren  of  the  Woods  in  my  di^ 
^ty  ;  its  note  would  reach  deeper  than  the  ear." 

Again  Hist  experienced  the  profound  gratification  that 
the  language  of  praise  can  always  awaken,  when  uttered  by 
those  we  love.  The  *^  Honeysuckle  of  the  Hills  "  was  a 
term  often  applied  tc  the  girl,  by  the  young  men  of  tlie 
Pelawares,  though  it  never  sounded  so  sweet  in  her  ears 
as  from  the  lips  of  Chingachgook ;  but  the  latter  alono  * 
>  styled  her  the  Wren  of  th^  Woods.     Witl.  him 
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ever,  it  had  got  to  be  a  familiar  phrase,  and  it  was  past  ex- 
pressiou  pleasant  to  the  listener,  since  it  conveyed  to  her 
mind  the  idea  that  her  advice  and  sentiments  were  as  ao- 
oeptable  to  her  future  husband,  as  the  tones  of  her  voice 
and  modes  of  conveying  them  were  agreeable ;  uniting  the 
two  things  most  prized  by  an  Indian  girl,  as  coming  from 
her  betrothed,  admiration  for  a  valued  physical  advantage, 
with  respect  for  her  opinion.  She  pressed  the  hand  aha 
held  between  both  her  own,  and  answered,  ^o 

"Wah-ta-Wah  says  that  neither  she  nor  the  Great  Ser- 
pent could  ever  laugh  again,  or  ever  sleep  without  dream- 
mg  of  the  Hurons,  should  the  Deerslayerdie  under  a  Mingo 
tomahawk,  and  they  do  nothing  to  save  him.  She  would 
rather  go  back,  and  start  on  her  long  path  alone,  than  le^ 
such  a  dark  cloud  pass  before  her  happiness." 

"  Good  !  The  husband  and  the  wife  will  have  but  one 
heart;  they  will  see  with  the  same  eyes,  and  feel  with  the 
same  feelings." 

What  further  was  said  need  not  be  related  here.  That 
the  conversation  was  of  Deerslayer,  and  his  hopes,  has  been 
seen  already,  but  the  decision  that  was  come  to,  will  better 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  youthful  pair 
were  yet  conversing  when  the  sun  appeared  above  the  tops 
of  the  pines,  and  the  light  of  a  brilliant  American  day 
streamed  down  into  the  valley,  bathing  **  in  deep  joy "  the 
lake,  the  forests,  and  the  mountain  sides.  Just  at  this  in- 
stant Deerslayer  came  out  of  the  cabin  of  the  ark,  and 
stepped  upon  the  platform.  His  first  look  was  at  the 
doudless  heavens,  then  his  rapid  glance  took  in  the  entire 
panorama  of  land  and  water,  when  he  had  leisure  for  a 
friendly  nod  at  his  friends,  and  a  cheerful  smile  for  Hist. 

^  Well,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  composed  manner,  and 
I  lo&3ant  voice  ;  '*  he  that  sees  the  sun  set  in  the  west,  and 
wakes  'arly  enough  in  the  morning,  will  be  sartain  to  find 
him  coming  back  ag'in  in  the  east,  like  a  buck  that  is 
hunted  round  his  ha'nts.  I  dare  say,  now.  Hist,  you've  be- 
heid  this,  time  and  ag'in,  and  yet  it  never  entered  into  youi 
galiah  mind  to  ask  the  reason  ?  " 

Both  Chingachgook  and  his  betrothed  looked  up  at  tbi 
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lumiuaiy,  with  an  air  that  betokened  sudden  wonder,  and 
then  they  gazed  at  each  other,  as  if  to  seek  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Familiarity  deadens  the  sensibilities,  even  ua 
connected  with  the  gravest  natural  phenomena ;  and  never 
before  had  these  simple  beings  thought  of  inquiring  info  a 
movement  that  was  of  daily  occurrence,  however  puzzling 
it  might  appear  on  investigation.  When  the  subject  was 
thus  suddenly  started,  it  struck  both  alike,  and  at  the  same 
instant,  with  some  such  force,  as  any  new  and  brilliant 
proposition  in  the  natural  sciences  would  strike  the  scholar* 
Chingachgook  alone  saw  fit  to  answer. 

"The  pale-&ces  know  everythuig,"  he  said;  "can  they 
tell  us  why  the  sun  hides  his  fitce,  when  he  goes  back,  at 
night?" 

"Aye,  that  is  downright  red-skin  TarninV'  returned  the 
other,  laughing  though  he  was  not  altogether  insensible  to 
the  pleasure  of  proving  the  superiority  of  his  race,  by  solv- 
ing the  difficulty,  which  he  set  about  doing  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner.  "Harkee,  Sarpent,"  he  continued  more 
gravely,  though  too  simply  for  affectation ;  "  this  is  easierly 
explained  than  an  Indian  brain  may  fancy.  The  sim,  while 
he  seems  to  keep  travelling  in  the  heavens,  never  budges, 
bat  it  IB  the  'arth  that  turns  round ;  and  any  one  can  un- 
derstand, if  he  is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  mill-wheel,  for  in- 
stance, when  it's  in  motion,  that  he  must  sometimes  see  the 
heavens,  while  he  is  at  other  times  imder  water.  There's 
DO  great  secret  in  that,  but  plain  natur* ;  the  difficulty  being 
\n  setting  the  'arth  in  motion." 

"How  does  my  brother  know  that  the  earth  tarm 
xynnd  ?  "  demanded  the  Indian.     "  Can  he  see  it  ?  " 

"  Well,-  that's  been  a  puzzler,  I  will  own,  Delaware ;  fbr 
IVe  often  tried,  but  never  could  £urly  make  it  out.  Some- 
cimes  I've  consaited  that  I  could ;  and  then  ag'in,  I've  been 
obliged  to  own  it  an  onpossibility.  Howsever,  turn  it  does, 
is  all  my  people  say,  and  you  ought  to  believe  'em,  since 
they  can  foretell  eclipses,  and  other  prodigies,  that  ised  to 
ill  the  tribes  with  terror,  according  to  your  own  tiaditions 
of  such  things." 

"  Good  I     Thb  is  true ;  no  red-man  will  deny  it.     Wlien 
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A  wbeel  turns,  mj  eyas  can  see  it ;  they  do   aot  see  tht 
earth  turn." 

**  Aye,  that's  what  I  call  sense-obstinacy !  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving, they  say ;  and  what  they  oau't  see,  some  men  won't 
in  the  least  give  credit  to.  Nevertheless,  chief,  that  isn't 
qiite  as  good  reason  as  it  may  at  first  seem.'^  Yoa  believe 
iii  tlie  Great  Spirit,  I  know ;  and  yet,  1  conclude,  it  would 
puszle  you  to  show  where  yon  see  him  I " 

♦♦  Chingachgook  can  see  him  everywhere  —  everywhere 
in  ffood  things  —  the  Evil  Spirit  in  bcuL  Here,  in  the  lake ; 
there,  in  the  forest ;  yonder,  in  the  doads ;  in  Hist,  in  the 
•on  of  Uncas,  in  Tamenund,  in  Deerslayer.  The  Evil 
Spiiit  is  in  the  Mingos.  That  I  know ;  i  dc*  not  see  the 
earth  turn  round." 

^  I  don't  wonder  they  call  you  the  Sarpent,  Delaware ; 
no,  I  don't  1  There's  always  a  meaning  in  your  words,  and 
there's  often  a  meaning  in  your  countenance,  too  I  Not- 
withstanding, your  answers  doesn't  quite  meet  my  idee. 
That  God  is  obsarvable  in  all  nat'ral  objects  is  allowable ; 
but  then  he  is  not  parceptibie  in  the  way  I  mean.  Tom 
know  there  is  a  Great  Spirit,  by  his  works,  and  the  pale- 
&ces  know  that  the  'arth  turns  round  by  its  works.  This 
is  the  reason  of  the  matter,  though  how  it  is  lo  be  ex- 
plidned,  is  more  than  I  can  exactly  tell  you.  This  I  know ; 
aU  my  people  consait  that  fact;  and  what  all  the  pale- 
fiEices  consait.  Is  very  likely  to  be  true." 

*^  When  the  sun  is  in  the  top  of  that  pine  to«morvow 
II  here  will  my  brother  Deeri^ayer  beP" 

The  hunter  started,  and  he  looked  intently,  thon^  totallj 
without  alarm,  at  his  friend.  Hien  he  signed  for  him  to 
ibllow,  and  led  the  way  into  the  ark,  where  he  might 
|»iirsue  tlie  subject  unhesu^  by  those  whose  feelings  he 
i^Ared  might  get  the  mastery  over  their  reason.  Here  he 
ftopped,  and  pursued  the  conversation  in  a  more  eooBdm) 
tul  tone. 

^  'Twas  a  little  onreasonable  in  you,  Siupent,"  he  said, 
^  to  bring  up  such  a  subject  afore  Hist,  and  when  the  young 
woman  of  my  own  color  might  overhear  What  was  said 
TeSy  'twas  a  Httle  idmo  onreasonable  than  most  ti^agv  thai 

1  See  Appendix.  Note  51 
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jroa  do.  No  matter;  Hist  didn't  comprehend,  and  th«  olb^ 
didn't  hear.  Howseyer,  the  question  is  easier  put  than 
answered*  No  mortal  can  say  where  he  will  he  when  the 
sun  rises  to-morrow.  1  will  ask  you  the  same  question, 
Sarpent,  and  should  like  to  bear  what  answer  you  cao 
give. 

^  Chingachgook  will  be  with  his  friend,  Deerslayer ;  if 
he  be  in  the  land  of  sj»rits,  Uie  Great  Serpent  will  crawl  at 
his  side,  if  beneath  yonder  sun,  its  warmth  and  light  shall 
fell  on  both." 

^'I  understand  you,  Delaware,''  returned  the  other, 
touched  with  the  simple  self-devotion  of  his  fiiend.  '<  Snob 
language  is  as  plahi  in  one  tongue  as  in  another ;  ii  ^mes 
from  the  heart,  and  goes  to  the  heart,  too.  'Tis  well  to 
think  so,  and  it  may  be  well  to  tay  so,  fer  that  matter,  but 
it  would  not  be  well  to  i2o  so,  Sarpent  You  are  no  lon^r 
alone  in  life ;  for,  though  you  have  the  lodges  to  change, 
^nd  other  ceremonies  to  go  through,  afore  Hist  becomes 
your  lawful  wife,  yet  are  you  as  good  as  married,  in  all  that 
bear9  on  the  feelin's,  and  joy,  and  misery.  No,  no ;  Hist 
must  not  be  desarted,  because  a  doud  is  passing  atween  you 
and  me,  a  little  onexpectedly,  and  a  little  darker  than  we 
may  have  looked  for." 

**  Hist  is  a  daughter  of  the  Mohicans  ;  she  knows  how  to 
obey  her  husband.  Where  he  goes  she  will  follow.  BoA 
will  be  with  the  Great  Hunter  of  the  Delawares,  when  the 
sun  shall  be  in  the  pine  to-morrow." 

^  The  Lord  bless  and  protect  you!  Chie^  this  is  down* 
right  madness.  Can  either  or  both  of  you  alter  a  Minfo 
natur^  ?  Will  your  grand  looks,  or  Hist's  tears  and  beauty, 
change  a  wolf  into  a  squirrel,  or  make  a  catamount  as  inno* 
cent  as  a  fe'an  I  No,  Sarpent,  you  will  think  better  of  this 
matter,  and  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  God.  A'ter  all,  its 
by  no  means  sartain  that  the  scamps  design  the  torment!) 
for  they  may  yet  be  pitiful,  and  bethink  them  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  such  a  course ;  though  it  is  but  a  hopeless  expecta 
tion  to  look  forward  to  a  Mingo's  turning  aside  from  evil, 
tad  letting  marcy  get  uppermost  in  his  heart.  Neverth^ 
16Mb  no  one  knows  to  a  sartainty  what  wil}  happec  ;  and 
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jrouiig  creatures,  like  Hist,  aren't  to  be  risked  ou  QiisarUin> 
ties.  This  marrying  is  altogether  a  different  undertaking 
from  what  some  young  men  fancy.  Now,  if  you  was  single, 
or  as  good  as  single,  Delaware,  I  should  expect  you  to  be 
»ctyve  and  stirring  about  the  camp  of  the  vagabonds,  ttom 
sunrise  to  sunset,  sarcumventing,  and  contriving,  as  restless 
as  a  hound  off  the  scent,  and  doing  all  manner  of  things  t€ 
help  me,  and  to  distract  the  inimy;  but  two  are  often 
feebler  than  one,  and  we  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  we  want  'em  to  be." 

"  Listen,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  Indian,  with  an  em- 
phasis so  decided,  as  to  show  how  much  he  was  in  earnest. 
^  If  Chingachgook  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hurons,  what 
would  my  pale-face  brother  do  ?  Sneak  off  to  the  Dela* 
ware  villages,  and  say  to  the  chie&,  and  old  men,  and 
joung  warriors,  — '  See  1  here  is  Wah-ta-wah ;  she  is  safe, 
but  a  little  tired ;  and  here  is  the  Son  of  Uncas,  not  as  tired 
as  the  Honeysuckle,  being  stronger,  but  just  as  safe.' 
Would  he  do  this?" 

*^  Well,  that's  oncommon  ingen'ous ;  it's  cunning  enou^ 
for  a  Mingo  himself.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  put  it 
into  yoiir  head  to  ask  such  a  question.  What  would  I  do? 
Why,  in  th?  first  place.  Hist  wouldn't  be  likely  to  be  in  my 
company  at  all,  for  she  would  stay  as  near  you  as  possible, 
and  therefore  all  tliat  part  about  her  couldn't  be  said  without 
talking  nonsense.  As  for  her  being  tired,  that  would  fell 
through  too,  if  she  didn't  go,  and  no  part  of  your  speech 
would  be  likely  to  come  from  me:  so,  you  see,  Sarpent, 
reason  is  ag'in  you,  and  you  may  as  well  give  it  up,  sinoe  to 
hold  out  ag'in  reason,  is  no  way  becoming  a  chief  of  your 
character  and  repitation." 

'^  My  brother  is  not  himself;  he  forgets  that  he  is  talkuig 
to  ore  who  has  sac  at  the  council-fires  of  his  nation,"  re- 
turned  the  other,  kindly.  <^  When  men  speak,  they  shoukl 
say  that  which  does  not  go  ir  at  one  side  of  the  head,  and 
out  at  the  other.  Their  words  shouldn't  be  feathers,  so 
light  that  a  wind,  which  does  not  ruffle  the  water,  can  blow 
them  away.  He  has  not  answered  my  question ;  wiien  a 
chief  putii  a  question,  bis  friend  sho^dd  riot  tftlk  of  of^ef 
things." 
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^  I  uuderstand  you,  Delaware ;  I  understand  well  enou^ 
what  you  mean,  and  truUi  won't  allow  me  to  say  otherwise. 
Still,  it's  not  as  easy  to  answer  as  you  seem  to  think,  for 
this  plain  reason.  You  wish  me  to  say  what  I  would  do  if 
I  had  a  betrothed,  as  you  have,  here,  on  the  lake,  and  a 
fri'nd  yonder,  in  the  Huron  camp,  in  danger  of  the  torments. 
That's  it,  isn't  it?" 

Tlie  Indian  bowed  his  head  silently,  and  always  with  un- 
moved gradty,  though  his  eye  twinkled  at  the  sight  of  the 
other's  eu^^arrassment. 

<*  Well,  I  never  had  a  betrothed ;  never  had  the  kind  of 
feelin's  towards  any  young  woman  that  you  have  towards 
Hist;  though  the  Lord  knows  my  feeHn's  kind  enough 
towards  'em  all !  Still,  my  heart,  as  they  call  it,  in  such 
matters  isn't  touched,  and  therefore  I  can't  say  what  I  would 
do.  A  fii'nd  pulls  strong;  that  I  know  by  exper'ence, 
Sarpent ;  but,  by  all  that  I've  seen  and  heard  consaming 
love,  I'm  led  to  think  that  a  betrothed  pulls  stronger." 

^^  True ;  but  the  betrothed  of  Chingachgook  does  not  pull 
towards  the  lodges  of  the  Delawares ;  she  pulls  towards  the 
camp  of  the  Hurons." 

^  She's  a  noble  gal,  for  all  her  little  feet  and  hands  that 
ain't  bigger  than  a  child's,  and  a  voice  that's  as  pleasant  as  a 
mocker's ;  she's  a  noble  gal,  and  like  the  stock  of  her  sires ! 
Well,  what  is  it,  Sarpent  ?  for  I  conclude  she  hasn't  changed 
her  mind  and  means  to  give  herself  up,  and  turn  Huron 
wife.     What  is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"  Wah-ta-wah  will  never  live  in  the  wigwam  of  an  Iro- 
quois," answered  the  Delaware,  dryly.  "  She  has  little  feet, 
but  they  can  carry  her  to  the  villages  of  her  people ;  she 
hao  small  hands,  too,  but  her  mind  is  large.  My  brother 
will  see  what  we  can  do,  when  the  time  shall  come,  rather 
dian  let  him  die  under  Mingo  torments." 

"  Attempt  nothing  heedlessly,  Delaware,"  said  the  other 
saniestly ;  "  I  suppose  you  must  and  will  have  your  way ; 
Riid,  on  the  whole,  it's  nght  you  should  ;  for  you'd  neither 
be  happy  unless  something  was  undertaken.  But  attempt 
aothing  heedlessly.  I  didn't  expect  you'd  quit  the  lake 
wliile  my  matter  remained  in  unsartainty ;  but  rr  memhor 
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Sarpeut,  Uiat  no  torments  that  Mingo  ingenuity  can  invent 
DO  ta'n tings  and  revilings,  no  burnings  and  roastings  and 
nail-tearings,  nor  any  other  onhuman  contrivance,  can  so 
soon  break  down  my  spirit,  as  to  find  that  you  and  ICat 
have  fallen  into  the  powojr  of  the  iuimy,  in  striving  to  do 
something  for  my  good." 

^^  The  Delawares  are  pradent  The  Deerslayer  mil  nirt 
find  them  running  into  a  strange  camp  with  their  eyes 
thut." 

Here  the  dialogue  terminated.  Hetty  announced  that 
the  breajcfast  was  ready,  and  the  whole  party  were  soon 
seated  around  the  simple  board,  in  the  usual  primitive 
manner  of  borderers.  Judith  was  the  last  to  take  her  seat, 
pale,  silent,  and  betraying  in  her  countenance  that  she  had 
passed  a  painful  if  not  a  sleepless  night.  At  this  meal 
scarce  a  syllable  was  exchanged,  all  the  females  manifesting 
want  of  appetite,  though  the  two  men  were  unchanged  in 
this  particular.  It  was  early  when  the  party  arose,  and 
there  still  remained  several  hours  before  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  prisoner  to  leave  his  Mends.  The  knowl* 
edge  of  this  circumstance,  and  the  interest  all  felt  in  his 
welfare,  induced  the  whole  to  assemble  on  the  platform 
again,  in  the  desire  to  be  near  the  expected  victim,  to  listen 
to  his  discourse,  and,  if  possible,  to  show  their  interest  in 
him  by  anticipating  his  wishes.  Deerslayer  himself,  so  fiir 
»s  human  eyes  could  penetrate,  was  wholly  unmoved,  oon- 
/ersing  cheerfully  and  naturally,  though  he  avoided  any 
direct  allusion  to  the  expected  and  great  event  of  the  day. 
If  any  evidence  could  be  discovered  of  his  thoughts  revert- 
mg  to  that  painful  subject  at  all,  it  was  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  death  and  the  last  great  change. 

^  Grieve  not,  Hetty,'*  he  said ;  for  it  was  while  consoling 
this  simple-minded  girl  for  the  loss  of  her  pai'ents  that  he 
thus  betrayed  his  feelings ;  <'  since  God  has  app'inted  that 
all  must  die.  Your  parents,  or  them  you  fancied  your 
parents,  which  is  the  same  thing,  have  gone  afore  you  ;  thii 
\s  only  in  the  order  of  natur',  my  good  gal,  for  the  aged  go 
tot,  and  the  young  follow.  But  one  that  had  a  mother 
like  your*n.  Hetty,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  hope  the  besU  as  ti 
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hon  nuiUers  urill  turn  out  In  another  ^orld.  The  D^n- 
vrare  here,  and  Hist,  believe  in  happy  hunting-groanda,  and 
have  idees  befitting  their  notions  and  gifts  as  red-skina: 
hut  we,  who  are  of  white  blood,  hold  altogether  to  i^  ilif- 
Ceient  doctrine.  Still,  I  ratlier  conclude  our  hoaven  ii 
their  land  of  spirits,  and  that  the  path  which  leads  to  it  ^111 
ho  travelled  bj  all  colors  alike.  'Tis  onpossible  for  the 
wicked  to  ente*  on  it,  I  will  allow ;  but  fri'nds  can  scaroe 
be  separated,  though  fhej  are  not  of  the  same  r^ce  on  \Tiik» 
Keep  up  your  spirits,  poor  Hetty,  and  look  forward  to  thi 
day  when  you  will  meet  your  mother  ag'in,  and  that  with- 
out pain  or  sorrowing." 

^1  do  expect  to  see  mother,"  returned  the  trath-telling 
and  simple  girl,  "  but  what  will  become  of  &ther  ?  " 

^  That's  a  non-plusser,  Delaware,"  said  the  hunter  in  the 
Indian  dialect ;  "  yes,  that  is  a  downright  non-plosser  I 
The  Muskrat  was  not  a  saint  on  'arth,  and  it's  £Eur  to  guess 
he'll  not  be  much  of  one  hereafter  !  Howsever,  Hetty,"  — ^ 
dropping  into  the  English  by  an  easy  transition,  —  ^  hows 
ever,  Hetty,  we  must  all  hope  for  the  best  That  is  wisest, 
and  it  is  much  the  easiest  to  the  mind,  if  one  can  only  do 
it.  I  ricommend  to  you  trusting  to  God,  and  putting  down 
all  misgivings  and  ^nt-hearted  feelin's.  It's  wonderful, 
Judith,  how  different  people  have  different  notions  about 
the  ftitur*,  some  fancying  one  change  and  some  fancying 
another,  I've  known  white  teachers  that  have  thought 
all  was  spirit  hereafter ;  and  them,  ag'in,  that  believed  the 
body  will  be  transported  to  another  world,  mudi  as  the 
red-skins  themselves  imagine,  and  that  we  shall  walk  about 
in  the  flesh  and  know  each  other,  and  talk  together,  and  hn 
fri'nds  there  us  we've  been  fri'nds  here." 

^  Which  of  these  opinions  is  most  pleasing  to  you^  Deer- 
idayer  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  willing  to  indulge  his  melaTicholy 
mood,  and  far  from  being  free  from  its  influence  herself. 
^  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  think  that  you  should  meet 
ali  who  are  now  on  this  platform  in  anUher  world?  Or 
have  you  kn  )wn  enough  of  us  here,  to  be  glad  to  see  as  no 
iTDre?" 

^  The  last  would  maka  death  a  bitte'   portion ;  yes,  it 
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would.  It's  eight  good  years  since  the  Sarpent  and  1 
began  to  hunt  together,  and  the  thought  that  we  were 
never  to  meet  ag'in  would  be  a  hard  thought  to  me.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  chase  a  sort  of 
spirit -deer,  in  company,  on  plains  where  there's  no  thorns, 
or  brambles,  or  marshes,  or  other  hardships  to  overcome ; 
whereas,  I  can't  fall  into  all  these  notions,  seeing  that  they 
appear  to  be  ag'in  reason.  Spirits  can't  eat,  nor  have  they 
any  use  for  clothes ;  and  deer  can  only  rightfully  be  chased 
to  be  slain,  or  slain,  unless  it  be  for  the  venison^  or  the 
hides.  Now  I  And  it  hard  to  suppose  that  blessed  spirits 
can  be  put  to  chasing  game  without  an  object,  tormeating 
the  dumb  animals  just  for  the  pleasure  and  agreeableuess 
of  their  own  amusements.  I  never  yet  pulled  a  trigger 
on  buck  or  doe,  Judith,  unless  when  food  or  clothes  was 
wanting." 

"  The  recollection  of  which,  Deerslayer,  must  now  be  a 
great  consolation  to  you." 

*Mt  is  the  thought  of  such  things,  my  fri'nds,  that  ena- 
bles a  man  to  keep  his  furlough.  It  might  be  done  with- 
out it,  I  own ;  for  the  worst  red-skins  sometimes  do  their 
duty  in  this  matter ;  but  it  makes  that  wliich  might  other- 
wise be  hard,  easy,  if  not  altogether  to  our  liking.  Noth- 
ing truly  makes  a  bolder  heart  than  a  light  conscience.** 

Judith  turned  paler  than  ever,  but  she  struggled  for  self* 
command  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  The  conflict  had 
been  severe,  however,  and  it  left  her  so  little  disposed  to 
speak,  that  Hetty  pursued  the  subject.  This  was  done  in 
the  simple  manner  natural  to  the  girl. 

*'  It  would  be  cruel  to  kill  the  poor  deer,**  she  said,  •*  in 
this  world  or  any  other,  when  you  don't  want  their  venison 
or  their  skins.  No  good  white  man  and  no  good  red  man 
would  do  it.  But  it's  wicked  fbr  a  Christian  to  talk  aboot 
chasing  anything  in  heaven.  Such  things  are  not  done 
before  the  h.ce  of  God,  and  the  missionary  that  teachet 
these  doctnnes  can't  be  a  true  missionary.  He  must  to  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  I  suppose  you  know  what  a 
iheep  is,  Deerslayer  ?  " 

**  I'hat  T  do,  gal ;  and  a  useful  creature  it  a  to  tnch  m 

1  S»M  ApiH^iuti^-  NuU  \. 
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tike  cloths  better  than  skins  for  winter  garments.  I  on* 
derstand  the  natur*  of  sheep,  though  I've  had  but  little  to 
do  with  'em;  and  the  natur'  of  wolves  too,  and  can  take 
the  idee  of  a  wolf  in  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  though  I  thi  ik 
it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  hot  jacket  foi  such  »  ^;e«\st  io 
the  warm  months." 

"  And  sin  and  hypocrisy  are  hot  jackets,  as  they  wiU  find 
who  put  them  on,"  returned  Hetty,  positively ;  "  so  the 
wolf  would  be  no  worse  off  than  the  sinner.  Spirits  don't 
hunt,  nor  trap,  nor  fish,  nor  do  anything  that  vain  men  un- 
dertake, since  they've  none  of  the  longings  of  this  world  to 
feed.  O !  mother  told  me  all  that  years  ago,  and  I  di'iin't 
wish  to  hear  it  denied." 

"Well,  my  good  Hetty,  in  that  case  you'd  bette*  not 
broach  your  doctrine  to  Hist  when  she  and  you  are  alone, 
and  the  young  Delaware  maiden  is  inclined  to  talk  niigion. 
It's  her  fixed  idee,  I  know,  that  the  good  warriors  do  noth- 
ing but  hunt  and  fish  in  the  other  world  ;  though  I  don't 
believe  that  she  fancies  any  of  Uiem  are  brought  down  to 
trapping,  which  is  no  empl'yment  for  a  brave.  But  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  accordin'  to  her  notion,  they've  their  fill, 
and  that,  too,  over  the  most  agreeablest  hunting-grounds, 
and  among  game  that  is  never  out  of  season,  and  which  is 
just  actyve  and  instinctive  enough  to  give  a  pleasure  to 
death.  So  I  wouldn't  recommend  it  to  you  to  start  Hist 
on  that  idee." 

"  Hist  can't  be  so  wicked  as  to  believe  an}  such  thing," 
returned  the  other  earnestly.  "  No  Indian  hunts  after  he 
is  dead." 

**  No  wicked  Indian,  I  grant  you ;  no  wicked  Indian  sar- 
tainly.  He  is  obliged  to  carry  the  ammunition,  and  to  look 
on  without  sharing  in  the  sport,  and  to  cook,  and  to  light 
the  fires,  and  to  do  everything  that  isn't  manful.  Now 
mind,  I  don't  tell  you  these  are  my  idees,  bvt  tJiey  are  EQsi^B 
idees,  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  less  you  say 
Io  her  ag'in  'em,  the  better." 

^  And  what  are  your  ideas  of  the  &te  of  an  Indian  in  the 
other  world  ? "  demanded  Judiii,  who  had  *'ist  ^>und  he^ 
voice. 
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^  Ah !  gal,  anythiiig  but  ths^ !  I  mn  (opt  ohiiitiapix^  to 
expect  anything  bo  ^nciftil  as  huntmg  i^id  fishing  afier 
death ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  one  Manitou  lor  ih»  red- 
skin, iwd  another  for  a  pale-face.  You  iind  diffier^it  colon 
on  'arth,  as  any  one  may  see,  but  you  don't  find  diflarent 
natures.     Different  gifts,  but  only  one  naturV 

^  In  what  is  a  gift  different  from  a  nature  ?  Is  oot  na- 
tnie  itself  a  gifb  from  God  ?  " 

^<  Sartain  ;  that's  quick-tboughted  and  creditable,  Jodith, 
thoQgh  the  main  idee  is  ^ong.  A  natur'  is  (he  creator' 
itself ;  its  wishes,  wants,  idees,  and  feelin's,  as  all  are  bom  in 
him.  This  natur'  never  can  be  changed  in  the  main,  thon^ 
it  may  undergo  some  increase  or  lessening.  Now,  gi&  oome 
of  sarcumstances.  Thus,  if  you  put  a  man  in  a  town,  he 
gets  town  gifts  ;  in  a  settlement,  settlement  gifU ;  in  a  for- 
est, gifts  of  the  woods.  A  soldier  has  soldierly  gifta,  and 
a  missionary  preaching  gifts.  AU  these  increase  and 
strengthen  until  they  get  to  fortify  patur*  as  it  might  b^ 
and  excuse  a  thousand  acts  and  idees*  Still  the  creator^  is 
the  same  at  the  bottom ;  just  as  a  man  who  is  dad  in  regi- 
mentals is  the  same  as  the  man  that  is  dad  in  skins.  The 
garments  mal^e  a  change  to  the  eye,  and  some  change  in  the 
conduct  perhaps;  but  none  in  the  ipan.  Herein  lies  the 
apology  for  gifts ;  seein'  that  you  expect  difierent  oondnct 
from  one  in  silks  and  satins  from  one  in  hom^pun ;  though 
the  Lord,  who  didn't  make  the  dresses,  but  who  made  the 
creatur's  themsdves,  looks  only  at  his  own  work*  Tim  isnt 
ra'al  missionary  doctrine,  but  it's  as  near  it  as  a  hkkq  of 
white  color  need  be.  Ah's  me !  little  did  I  think  to  he 
talking  of  such  matters  to-day,  but  it's  ono  of  our  weak- 
nesses never  to  know  what  will  cpme  to  pass.  Step  into 
the  ark  with  me,  Judith,  for  a  minute  I  wish  to  ^onvane 
with  you." 

Judith  complied  with  a  vnllingness  she  could  scaioo  ooc- 
ooaL  Following  Uie  h^nter  into  the  cabin,  she  took  m  aaaf 
on  a  stool,  while  the  young  man  brought  Killdeer,  the  riflt 
she  had  given '^him,  out  of  a  comer,  and  placed  himoelf  od 
another,  with  the  weapon  laid  upon  his  knees.  After  Utat 
ing  the  piece  round  and  round,  and  examining  its  lock  imi 
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fiB  bieedi  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  assiduity,  he  laid  it 
down,  and  proceeded  to  the  subject  which  h^d  indneed  him 
to  desire  the  interview. 

^  I  understand  you,  Judith,  to  say  that  you  ga^e  me  this 
rifle,"  he  said.  <<  I  agreed  to  take  it  because  a  young  woman 
can  liave  no  particular  use  for  fire-arms.  The  we'poa  has  a 
great  name,  and  it  desarves  it,  and  ought  of  right  to  be  car> 
tied  by  some  known  and  sure  hand,  for  the  best  reputatioL^ 
may  be  lost  by  careless  and  thoughtless  handling." 

^  (Jan  it  be  in  better  hands  than  those  in  wliich  it  is  now, 
Deerslayer  ?  Thomas  Hutter  seldom  missed  with  it ;  with 
you  it  must  turn  out  to  be  "  — 

^  Sartain  death ! "  interrupted  the  hunter,  laughing.  ^  1 
'onoe  know^d  a  beayer  man  that  had  a  piece  he  called  by 
that  very  name,  but  'twas  all  boastfulness,  for  Tve  seen  Dei- 
awares  that  were  as  true  with  arrows  at  a  short  range. 
Howsever,  I'll  not  deny  my  gifts — for  tkh  is  a  gift,  Judith, 
and  not  natur*  —  but  Fll  not  deny  my  gifts,  and  therefore 
allow  that  the  rifle  couldn't  well  be  in  better  hands  than  it 
is  at  present  But  how  long  will  it  be  likely  to  remain 
there?  Atween  us,  the  truth  may  be  said,  though  1 
shouldn't  like  to  have  it  known  to  the  Sarpent  and  Hist ; 
but  to  you  the  truth  may  be  spoken,  since  ^ur  feelin's  will 
not  be  as  likely  to  be  tormented  by  it  as  those  of  them  that 
have  known  me  longer  and  better.  How  long  am  I  like  to 
pwn  this  rifle  or  any  other  ?  That  is  a  serious  question  for 
our  thoughts  to  rest  on,  and  should  that  happen  which  is  so 
likely  to  happen,  Killdeer  would  be  without  an  owner." 

Judith  listened  with  apparent  composure,  though  the  con- 
vict within  came  near  overpowering  her.  Appreciating  the 
singular  character  of  her  companion,  however,  she  succeeded 
hi  appearing  calm ;  though,  had  not  his  attention  beec 
Irawn  exclusively  to  the  rifle,  a  man  of  his  keenness  of  ob- 
^rvation  could  scarce  have  failed  to  detect  the  agony  of 
wind  with  which  the  girl  had  hearkened  to  his  words*  Her 
great  8elf<x>mmand,  notwithstanding,  enabled  her  to  pursue 
Uie  subject  in  a  way  still  to  deceive  him. 

^  What  would  you  have  me  do  with  the  weapon,'*  she 
.^should  that  which  you  seem  to  expect,  tiike  place  ?' 
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^  That's  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  alxmt,  Ju- 
dith —  that's  just  it  There's  Chingachgook,  now,  thougb 
hr  from  being  parfect  sartainty  with  a  rifle  —  for  few  red- 
skins ever  get  to  be  that  —  though  fiur  from  being  parfecl 
iartainty,  he  is  respectable,  and  is  coming  on.  Neyeithe- 
lesSy  he  is  my  fri'nd  ;  and  all  the  better  fri'nd,  perhaps,  be- 
cause there  never  can  be  any  hard  feelin's  atween  us,  toucb- 
iu'  our  gifU ;  his'n  bein'  red,  and  mine  bem'  altogethef 
wliite.  Now,  I  should  like  to  leave  Killdeer  to  the  Sar- 
pent,  should  anything  happen  to  keep  me  from  doing  credit 
and  honor  to  your  precious  gift,  Judith." 

"  Leave  it  to  whom  you  please,  Deerslayer ;  the  rifle  is 
your  own,  to  do  with  as  you  please ;  Chingadigook  shall 
have  it,  should  you  never  return  to  claim  it,  if  that  be  your 
wish." 

^  Has  Hetty  been  consulted  in  this  matter  ?  Property 
goes  from  the  parent  to  the  children,  and  not  to  one  child 
in  partic'lar." 

^  If  you  place  your  right  on  that  of  the  law,  Deerslayer, 
1  fear  none  of  us  can  claim  to  be  the  owner.  Thomas  Hat- 
ter was  no  more  the  fiither  of  Esther,  than  he  was  the 
father  of  Judith.  Judith  and  Esther,  we  are  truly,  having 
.10  other  name." 

"  There  may  be  law  in  that,  but  there's  no  great  reason, 
gal.  Accordin'  to  the  custom  of  families,  the  goods  are 
your'n,  and  there's  no  one  here  to  gainsay  it.  If  Hetly 
would  only  say  that  she  is  wiUing,  my  mind  would  be  quite 
at  ease  in  the  matter.  It's  true,  Judith,  that  your  sister  baa 
neither  your  beauty  nor  your  wit ;  but  we  should  be  the 
ienderest  of  the  rights  and  wel£u«  of  the  most  weak* 
minded." 

The  girl  made  no  answer ;  but  placing  herself  at  a  win- 
dow, she  summoned  her  sister  to  her  side.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  Hetty,  her  simple-minded  and  affectionate 
nature  cheerfully  assented  to  the  proposal  to  confer  on 
Deerslayer  a  full  right  of  ownership  to  the  mnch-coyetad 
rifle.  The  latter  now  seemed  perfectly  happy,  fer  the  time 
being,  at  least;  and  after  again  examining  and  reSxanuD- 
log  his  prize,  he  expressed  a  determination  to  put  its  i 
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to  a  pTactiod  test  before  he  left  the  spot  No  boy  coaM 
have  been  more  eager  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  his  trumpet 
or  his  cross-bow,  than  this  simple  forester  wus  to  prove  those 
of  his  rifle.  Returning  to  the  platform,  he  first  took  the 
Delaware  asidd  and  informed  him  that  tliis  celebrated  piece 
was  to  become  b's  property,  in  the  event  of  anything  aeri* 
ous  befalling  himself. 

^  This  a  new  reason  why  you  should  be  wary,  Sarpenty 
and  not  run  into  any  oncalculated  danger,"  the  hunter 
added,  "  for  it  will  be  victory  of  itself,  to  a  tribe,  to  own 
such  a  piece  as  this !  The  Mingos  will  turn  green  with 
envy ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  will  not  ventiu*'  heedlessly 
near  a  viUage  where  it  is  known  to  be  kept.  80  look  well 
to  it,  Delaware,  and  remember  that  youVe  now  to  watch 
over  a  thing  that  has  all  the  valie  of  a  creatur*,  without  its 
iailin's.  Hist  may  be,  and  should  be  precious  to  you,  but 
Killdeer  wUl  have  the  love  and  veneration  of  your  whole 
people." 

^  One  rifie  like  another,  Deerslayer,"  returned  the  Indian, 
in  English,  the  language  used  by  the  other,  a  little  hurt  at 
his  fiiend's  lowering  his  betrothed  to  the  level  of  a  gun. 
^  All  kill ;  all  wood  and  iron.  Wife  dear  to  heart ;  rifle 
good  to  shoot." 

^  And  what  is  a  man  in  the  woods,  without  something  to 
shoot  with  ?  — a  miserable  trapper,  or  a  forlorn  broom  and 
.basket-maker,  at  the  best.  Such  a  man  may  hoe  com,  and 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  but  he  can  never  know  the 
savory  morsels  of  venison,  or  tell  a  bear's  ham  from  a  hog's* 
Come,  my  fn'nd,  such  another  occasion  may  never  offer 
ag'in,  and  I  feel  a  strong  craving  for  a  trial  with  this  cele- 
brated piece.  You  shall  bring  out  your  own  rifle,  and  I 
will  just  sight  Killdeer  in  a  careless  way,  in  order  that  w% 
may  know  a  few  of  its  secret  vartues." 

As  this  proposition  served  to  relieve  the  thoughts  of  the 
whole  party,  by  giving  them  a  new  direction,  while  it  was 
likely  to  produce  no  unpleasant  result,  every  one  was  will- 
ing to  enter  into  it ;  the  girls  bringing  forth  the  fire-armi 
with  an  alacrity  bordering  on  cheerfulness.  Hutter^s  ar- 
-^lory  was  well  supplied,  possessing  several   rifles,  all   vd 
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#hicli  iWrt  habituallj  kepi  lo^ed,  in  re^liiicss  to  meet 
any  sndden  demand  for  their  nse.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, it  only  remained  to  freshen  the  primings,  and  e^h 
piece  was  in  a  state  for  service.  This  was  soon  done,  aa 
all  assisted  in  it,  the  females  being  as  expert  in  Uiis  part 
of  Hbe  dystem  of  defense,  as  their  male  companions. 

"  Now,  Sarpeut,  well  begin  in  a  humble  Way,  nsin^  aW 
lom'iB  commoners  first,  and  coming  to  your  wc'pon  and 
KiUdoer  as  this  winding-up  observations,"  said  Eteerslayer, 
delighted  to  be  again,  weapon  in  hand,  ready  to  display 
his  skill.  ^^  Here's  birds  in  abundance,  some  in,  and  some 
over  the  lake,  and  they  keep  at  just  a  good  range,  hovering 
round  the  hut.  Speak  your  mind,  Delaware,  and  p^nt  out 
the  creatur'  you  wish  to  alarm.^  Here's  a  diver,  nearest  in, 
off  to  the  eastward,  tod  that's  a  creatur^  that  bUries  ftetelf 
at  the  flash,  ai^  will  be  like  enough  to  trf  both  {>iec6  and 
powder." 

Chin^chgook  was  a  man  of  few  words.  No  sooner  #aa 
the  bird  {Pointed  out  to  him  than  he  took  his  aim  dnd  fired. 
The  duck  dived  at  the  flash,  ad  had  been  iexpected,  and  the 
Imllet  skipped  harmlessly  along  the  sur^sice  of  the  lake, 
first  striking  the  water  within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot 
where  the  bird  had  so  lately  swauL  Deerslayer  laugfted 
cdr(fi*31y  knd  naturally ;  but  at  the  Same  iinie  he  liirew 
h^eif  intx)  an  attitude  of  preparation,  imd  stood  keenly 
watching  the  sheet  of  placid  Water.  Presently  a  dArk  spot 
appeared,  and  then  the  duck  aroSe  to  breatl^,  tmd  rixook 
its  wings;  WMIe  in  this  act,  a  bullet  passed  directlj 
through  it6  bi'east,  actually  turning  it  over  lifeless,  on  ft* 
back.  At  the  next  moment,  Deerslayer  stood  witfc  tLa 
breach  of  his  rifle  on  the  platform,  aS  trantjuil  as  ff  nothing 
had  happened;  though  laughing  in  his  own  plecalialr  manner. 

«  There's  no  great  trial  of  the  pieces  in  that  I  *  he  said. 
as  if  ataxious  to  prevent  a  fklse  impression  Of  his  own  merit 
"  No,  that  proof's  neither  for  nor  agin  tfee  rifles,  seeing  it 
VI  as  all  quickness  of  hand  and  eye.  I  took  the  bird  at  • 
disadvantage,  or  he  might  have  got  tinder  again,  afore  tke 
bullet  reached  him.  But  the  Sarpent  is  to6  wise  to  mini 
KUbh  tricks,  having  long  been  ased  to  them.     Do  yoa  r6 
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member  tLe  tim^,  diief,  when  yoti  Itonght  jonrself  aartaiD 
of  the  Wild  goose,  and  I  took  him  out  of  your  very  eyes,  as 
It  might  be,  with  a  little  smoke?  Howsever,  such* things 
pass  for  nothing  atween  iri'nds,  and  young  folk  irill  have 
their  fun,  Judith.  Aye,  here'l  just  the  bird  we  want,  for 
>.t^$  as  good  for  the  ^re  as  it  is  for  the  aim,  and  nothing 
should  be  lost  that  cata  be  turned  to  just  aooouht  Therej 
furtlier  north,  Delaware." 

The  latter  looked  in  the  required  direction,  and  he  soon 
saw  a  large  black  duck,  fioatmg  in  stately  repose  on  the 
water.  At  that  distant  day,  when  so  few  men  were  present 
to  derange  the  harmony  of  the  wilderness,  all  the  smallei 
lakes  with  which  the  interior  of  New  York  so  abound^ 
wiere  places  of  resort  for  the  migratoty  aquatic  birds ;  and 
diis  sheet,  like  the  others,  had  once  been  much  frequented 
by  all  the  varieties  of  the  duek,  by  the  goose,  the  gull,  and 
the  loon.  On  the  appearance  of  Hutter,  the  spot  was  com- 
paratively deserted  for  other  sheets,  more  retired  and  re- 
mdte,  though  some  of  each  species  continued  to  resort 
thither,  as  indeed  they  do  to  the  present  hour.  At  that 
instant,  a  hundred  birds  were  Visible  from  the  castle,  sleep- 
tng  on  the  water,  or  laving  their  feathers  in  the  limpid 
element^  though  no  other  offered  so  &vorable  a  mark  as 
that  Deerriayer  hAd  jast  pointed  out  to  his  friend.  Chin- 
gadigook,  as  tisual,  spa^d  his  words,  and  proceeded  to 
execution.  This  time  his  aim  was  more  cdrefol  than  be- 
fore, iind  his  success  in  proportion.  T^e  bird  had  a  wing 
crippled,  and  fluttered  along  the  water  screaming,  mEaterially 
incre^ing  its  distance  from  its  enemies. 

<*  That  bird  must  be  put  out  of  pain,"  exdaimed  Deer 
slayer,  the  moment  the  animal  endeavored  to  nse  ob  the 
wing ;  "  and  this  is  the  rifle  and  the  eye  to  do  it." 

The  duck  ^^^m  sdll  fldntidering  aiong,  when  the  ftttal 
bullet  overtoiok  it,  severing  the  head  from  the  neek,  ai 
neatly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  an  axe.  Hist  had 
mdulged  in  a  low  cry  of  delight^  at  the  success  of  the  young 
indiifiii;  but  now  she  affected  to  frown  and  resent  the 
greftler  skill  of  his  friend.  The  chief,  on  the  contrary, 
tftCened  the  usual  exdamatioB  of  pleasure,  and  his  smile 
proFed  how  much  he  admired,  and  how  kittle  he  eu\  ied. 
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**  Sever  inind  the  gal,  Sarpent;  never  mind  HLst's  fSsel- 
in%  which  will  neither  choke  nor  drown,  slay  nor  beaattfy," 
■aid  Deerslajer,  laughing.  '^ 'Tis  nat'ral  for  women  to 
imter  into  their  husband's  victories  and  defeats,  and  you  ara 
as  good  as  man  and  wife,  so  £Eir  as  prejudice  and  fii'ndahip 
ga  Here  is  a  bird  overhead  that  will  put  the  pieces  to 
the  proof;  I  challenge  jou  to  an  upward  aim,  with  a  fly- 
ing target  That's  a  ra'al  proo^  and  one  that  needs  sartaix. 
rifles,  as  well  as  sartain  eyes." 

The  species  of  eagle  that  frequents  the  water,  and  livec 
un  fish,  was  also  present,  and  one  was  hovering  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  hut,  greedily  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  swoop  ;  its  hungry  young  elevating 
their  heads  from  a  nest  that  was  in  sight,  in  the  naked 
summit  of  a  dead  pine.  Chingachgook  silently  turned  a 
new  piece  against  tins  bird,  and  after  carefully  watching 
his  time,  fired.  A  wider  circuit  than  common,  denoted 
that  the  messenger  had  passed  through  the  air  at  no  great 
distance  frt)m  the  bird,  though  it  missed  its  olject.  Deer- 
slayer,  whose  aim  was  not  more  true  than  it  was  quick, 
fired  as  soon  as  it  was  certain  his  friend  had  missed,  and 
the  deep  swoop  that  followed  left  it  momentarily  doubtful 
whether  the  eagle  was  hit  or  not  The  marksman  himself, 
however,  proclaimed  his  own  want  of  success,  calling  on 
his  friend  to  seize  another  rifie,  for  he  saw  signs  on  the 
part  of  the  bird  of  an  intention  to  quit  the  spot 

^  I  made  him  wink,  Sarpent ;  I  do  think  his  feathers 
were  ruffled,  but  no  blood  has  yet  been  drawn,  nor  is  thai 
old  piece  fit  for  so  nice  and  quick  a  sight  Quick,  Dela- 
ware;  you've  now  a  better  rifie,  and  Judith,  bring  out 
Eilldeer,  for  this  is  the  occasion  to  try  his  merits,  if  he 
has  'em ! " 

A  genera  movement  followed,  each  ol  the  oompetiion 
got  ready,  and  the  girls  stood  in  eager  expectation  of  the 
result  The  eagle  had  made  a  wide  circuit  after  his  low 
swoop,  and  fimning  his  way  upward,  once  more  hovered 
nearly  over  the  hut,  at  a  distance  even  greater  than  before 
Chingachgook  gazed  at  him,  and  then  expressed  his  (^n- 
ion  of  the  impossibility  of  striking  a  biid  at  that 
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height,  aud  while  he  was  so  nearly  perpendicular,  as  to  the 
range.  But  a  low  murmur  from  Hist  produced  a  sudden 
impulse,  and  he  fired.  The  result  showed  how  well  he  had 
calculated,  the  eagle  not  even  varying  his  flight,  sailing 
round  and  round  m  his  airy  circle,  and  looking  down,  a« 
if  in  contempt,  at  his  foes. 

'^  Now,  Judith,"  cried  Deerslayer,  laughing,  with  glisten- 
ing and  delighted  eyes, "  we'll  see  if  Killdeer  isu*t  Kill- 
eagle  too  I  Give  me  room,  Sarpent,  and  watch  the  reason 
of  the  aim,  for  by  reason  anything  may  be  ramed." 

A  careful  sight  followed,  and  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  the  bird  continuing  to  rise  higher  and  higher*  Then 
followed  the  flash  and  the  report.  The  swift  messenger 
sped  upwards,  and,  at  the  next  instant,  the  bird  turned  on 
its  side,  and  came  swooping  down,  now  struggling  with  one 
wing  and  then  with  the  other,  sometimes  whirling  in  a  dr- 
coit,  next  &nning  desperately  as  if  conscious  of  its  injury, 
ontil,  having  described  several  complete  drdes  aronnd  th* 
spot,  it  fell  heavily  into  the  end  of  die  ark.  On  examiniiig 
the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  bullet  had  pierced  it  about 
half'^way  between  one  of  its  wings  and  the  breatt^xmeii 
M 
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'Upon  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her, 
Ae  leuied  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard; 
There  sl^t  the  impartial  judge,  and  stiiet 
Of  wrong  or  right,  with  pain  or  with  rtward  ; 
There  hunr;  the  score  of  all  our  debts,  the  card 
Where  good,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death,  wen  palnlal; 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  untainted. 

Bat  when  the  roll  was  read,  with  thousand  terrors  fidnted  ** 

Oiuai 


*WbVb  done  an  unthoughtful  thing,  Sarpent — jei| 
Jodith,  we've  done  an  unthoaghtful  thing  in  taking  life  with 
MH  object  no  better  than  vanity  I "  exclaimed  Deerslajer 
when  the  Delaware  held  up  the  enormoos  bird,  hj  its 
wingSy  and  exhibited  the  dying  eyes  riveted  on  its  enemies 
with  the  gaze  that  the  helpless  ever  fasten  on  their  de- 
stroyers. "  'Twas  more  becomin'  two  boys  to  gratify  their 
feelin's  in  this  onthoughtM  manner,  than  two  warriors  on 
A  war-path,  even  though  it  be  their  first.  Ah*s  me  I  well, 
as  a  punishment  I'll  quit  you  at  once,  and  when  I  find  my- 
self alone  with  them  bloody-minded  Mingos,  it's  more  thai? 
like  I'll  have  occasion  to  remember  that  life  is  sweet,  even 
to  the  beasts  of  the  woods  and  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Here^ 
Judith  ;  there's  Killdeer ;  take  him  back  ag'in,  and  keep 
him  fo)  some  hand  that's  more  desarving  to  own  such  a 
piece." 

"  I  know  of  none  as  deserving  as  your  own,  Deerslayer," 
answered  the  girl  in  haste;  ^'none  but  yours  shall  keep 
the  riflo." 

"  If  it  depended  on  skill,  you  might  be  right  enough, 
gal,  but  we  should  know  token  to  use  fire-arms  as  well  as 
kow  to  use  'em.  I  haven't  I'amt  the  first  duty  yet,  it 
■eems ;  so  keep  the  piece  till  I  hava  The  sight  of  a 
clyin'  and  distressed  creatur',  even  though  it  be  only  a  bird 
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brhigs  wholesome  thoughts  to  a  man  who  don't  know  how 
soon  his  own  time  may  come,  and  who  is  pretty  sartaiii 
that  it  will  come  afore  the  sun  sets  ;  I*d  give  back  all  my 
vain  feelin's  and  rej'icin's  in  hand  and  eye,  if  that  poor 
eagle  was  only  on  its  nest  ag*in  with  it's  young,  praisin'  tha 
Lord,  for  anything  that  we  can  know  about  the  maiter,  for 
health  and  strength  ! " 

The  listeners  were  confounded  with  this  proof  of  sudden 
repentance  in  the  hunter,  and  that,  too,  for  an  indulgence 
so  very  common,  that  men  seldom  stop  to  weigh  its  oou* 
sequences,  or  the  physical  sufTering  it  may  bring  on  the  un* 
offending  and  helpless.  The  Delaware  understood  what 
was  said,  though  he  scarce  understood  the  feelings  which 
had  prompted  the  words,  and  by  way  of  disposing  of  tb« 
difficulty,  he  drew  his  keen  knife  and  severed  the  head  of 
the  sufferer  from  its  body. 

**  What  a  thing  is  power !  **  continued  the  hunter,  "  aiHl 
what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  it,  and  not  to  know  how  to  us* 
it !  It's  no  wonder,  Judith,  that  the  great  so  often  fail  ci 
their  duties,  when  even  the  little  and  the  humble  find  it  so 
bard  to  do  what's  right,  and  not  to  do  what's  wrong.  Then, 
how  one  evil  act  brings  others  a'ter  iti  Now,  wasn't  it 
for  this  furlough  of  mine,  which  must  soon  take  me  back 
to  the  Mingos,  I'd  find  this  creatur's  nest,  if  I  travelled  the 
woods  a  fortnight  —  though  an  eagle's  nest  is  soon  found 
by  them  that  understands  the  bird's  natur*  —  but  I'd  travel 
a  fortnight  rather  than  not  find  it,  just  to  put  the  young, 
too,  out  of  their  pain." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  this  Deerslayer,"  observed 
Hetty,  "  and  God  will  be  more  apt  to  remember  your  sor- 
row for  what  you've  done,  than  the  wickedness  itself.  ] 
Uiought  how  wicked  it  was  to  kill  harmless  birds  while  you 
were  shooting,  and  meant  to  tell  you  so ;  but,  I  don't  know 
how  it  happened^  —  I  was  so  curious  to  see  if  you  could 
hit  an  eagle  at  so  great  a  height,  that  I  forgot  altogether 
to  speak  till  the  mischief  was  done." 

"  That's  it ;  that's  just  it,  my  good  TIetty.  We  can  see 
dor  &ults  and  mistakes  when  it's  too  late  to  help  them  I 
Howsever,  I'm  glad  you  didn\  spi>«ik,  for  I  don't  think  a 
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word  or  two  would  have  stopped  me  just  at  that  momeat  i 
and  80  the  bIu  stands  in  its  nakedness,  and  not  aggravated 
bj  any  unheeded  calls  to  forbear.  Well,  well,  bitter 
thoughts  are  hard  to  be  borne  at  all  times,  but  there's  dmei 
when  they're  harder  than  at  others.'' 

Little  did  Deerslayer  know,  while  thus  indulging  in  feel* 
fngs  that  were  natural  to  the  man,  and  so  strictly  in  aooonl- 
•iiee  with  his  own  unsophisticated  and  just  principles,  thati 
m  the  course  of  the  inscrutable  Providence  which  so  uni- 
formly and  yet  so  mysteriously  covers  all  events  with  its 
mantle,  the  very  &ult  he  was  disposed  so  severely  to  cen- 
mre,  was  to  be  made  the  means  of  determining  his  own 
eaithly  &te.  The  mode  and  the  moment  in  which  he  was 
to  feel  the  influence  of  this  interference,  it  would  be  pre]&- 
atiiro  to  relate,  but  both  will  appear  in  the  course  <^ 
the  succeeding  chapters.  As  for  the  ycung  man,  he  now 
slowly  left  the  ark,  like  one  sorrowing  for  his  misdeeds,  and 
seated  himself  in  silence  on  the  platform.  By  this  time 
the  sun  had  ascended  to  some  height,  and  its  appearance, 
taken  in  o(»mection  with  his  present  feelings,  induced  him 
to  prepare  to  depart.  The  Delaware  got  the  canoe  ready 
for  his  friend  as  soon  as  apprised  of  his  intention,  while 
liist  busied  herself  in  making  the  few  arrangements  that 
were  thought  necessary  to  his  comfort  All  Uus  was  done 
without  ostentation,  but  in  a  way  that  left  Deerslayer  follj 
acquainted  with,  and  equally  disposed  to  appreciate  the  mo- 
tive. When  all  was  ready,  both  returned  to  the  side  of 
Judith  and  Hetty  —  neither  of  whom  had  moved  from  the 
spot  wliere  the  young  hunter  sat. 

^  The  best  fri'nds  must  often  part,"  the  last  began,  whea 
be  saw  the  whole  party  grouped  around  him.  ^Yesi 
fri'ndship  can't  alter  the  ways  of  Providence ;  and  let  oui 
feelin's  be  as  they  may,  we  must  part  I've  often  thou^ 
thnre's  moments  when  our  words  dwell  longer  on  the  mind 
than  common,  and  when  advice  is  remembered,  just  becauae 
iihe  mouth  that  gives  it  isn't  likely  to  give  it  ag'in.  No 
one  knows  what  will  happen  in  the  world ;  and  therefore 
It  may  be  well,  when  fri'nds  separate  under  a  likelihood 
that  the  x^ftrting  may  \>e  long«  to  «ay  a  few  words  in  kind 
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Ay  as  a  sort,  of  keepsakes.  If  all  but  one  will  go  into 
the  ark,  111  talk  to  each  in  turn,  and  what  is  more,  111  lis- 
ten to  what  you  may  have  to  say  back  ag*in;  for  it's  a  poor 
oounselor  that  won't  take  as  weU  as  give." 

As  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  was  understood,  the  two 
Indians  immediately  withdrew  as  desired,  leaving  the  sisters, 
however,  still  standing  at  the  young  man's  side.  A  look 
of  Deerslayer's  induced  Judith  to  explain. 

"  You  can  advise  Hetty  as  you  land,"  she  said,  hastily  5 
^  1  intend  that  she  shall  accompany  you  to  the  shore." 

^  Is  this  wise,  Judith  ?  It's  true  that,  under  common 
sarcumstances,  a  feeble  mind  is  a  great  protection  among 
red-skins ;  but  when  their  fe&lin's  are  up,  and  they're  bent 
on  revenge,  it's  hard  to  say  what  may  come  to  pass.  Bo- 
lides"— 

^  What  were  you  about  to  say,  Deerslayer  ? "  asked  Ju- 
dith, whose  gentleness  of  voice  and  manner  amounted 
nearly  to  tenderness,  though  she  struggled  hard  to  keep  her 
emotions  and  apprehensions  in  subjection. 

"  Why,  simply  that  there  are  sights  and  doin's  that  one 
even  as  little  gifted  with  reason  and  memory  as  Hetty,  here, 
might  better  not  witness.  So,  Judith,  you  would  do  well 
to  let  me  land  alone,  and  to  keep  your  sister  back." 

"Never  fear  for  me,  Deerslayer,"  put  in  Hetty,  who 
comprehended  enough  of  the  discourse  to  know  its  general 
drift ;  "  Fm  feeble-minded,  and  that,  they  say,  is  an  excuse 
for  going  anywhere ;  and  what  that  won't  excuse  will  be 
overlooked  on  account  of  the  Bible  I  always  carry.  It  is 
wonderful,  Judith,  how  all  sorts  of  men,  the  trappers  as  well 
AS  the  hunters,  red-men  as  well  as  white,  !Ming08  as  well  as 
DeLiwares,  do  reverence  and  fear  the  Bible ! " 

^^  1  think  you  have  not  the  least  ground  to  fear  any  in- 
lury  Hetty,"  answered  the  sister,  "and  therefore  I  slial 
inslsi,  on  your  going  to  the  Huron  camp  with  our  friend 
Tour  being  thei*e  can  do  no  harm,  not  even  to  yourself,  and 
may  do  great  good  to  Deerslayer." 

"  Tins  is  not  a  moment,  Judith,  to  dispute ;  and  so  have 
the  matter  your  own  way,"  returned  the  young  man.  "  Get 
fourself  ready,  Hetty,  and  go  into  the  canoe,  foi  Tvo  a  few 
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INirting  wonlfl  to  say  to  your  sister,  which  cao  do  yoa  no 
good." 

Judith  and  her  companion  continued  silent,  until  Hetty 
had  so  fsLT  complied  as  to  leave  them  alone,  when  Deeralayer 
took  uji  the  subject  as  if  it  had  been  interrupted  by  some 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way. 

^  Words  spoken  at  parting,  and  which  may  be  the  kel 
we  ever  hear  from  a  fr'ind,  are  not  soon  forgotten,"  he  re- 
peated, ^  and  so,  Judith,  I  intend  to  speak  to  you  like  a 
brother,  seem'  I'm  not  old  enough  to  be  your  father.  Is 
the  first  place,  I  wish  to  caution  you  ag'in  your  inimies,  of 
which  two  may  be  said  to  ha'nt  your  very  footsteps,  and  to 
beset  your  ways.  The  first  is  oncommon  good  looks,  which 
is  as  dangerous  a  foe  to  some  young  women  as  a  whole 
tril)e  of  Mingos  could  prove,  and  which  calls  for  great 
watchfulness;  not  to  admire  and  praise;  but  to  distrust 
and  sarcumvent.  Yes,  good  looks  may  be  sarcumvented, 
and  fairly  outwitted,  too.  In  order  to  do  this,  you've  only 
to  remember  that  they  melt  like  the  snows;  and,  wb^i 
once  gone,  they  never  come  back  ag'in.  The  seasons  come 
and  go,  Judith ;  and  if  we  have  winter,  with  storms  and 
frosts,  and  spring,  with  chills  and  leafless  trees,  we  have 
summer,  with  its  sun  and  glorious  skies,  and  &dl,  with  its 
fruits,  and  a  garment  thrown  over  the  forest  that  no  beauty 
of  the  town  could  rummage  out  of  all  the  shops  in  America. 
'Arth  is  an  eternal  round,  the  goodness  of  God  bringing 
back  the  pleasant  when  we've  had  enough  of  the  onplea»- 
ant  But  it's  not  so  with  good  looks.  They  are  lent  for  a 
ihort  time  in  youth,  to  be  used  and  not  abused ;  and  as  I 
lever  met  with  a  young  woman  to  whom  Providence  hat 
been  as  bountiful  as  it  has  to  you,  Judith,  in  this  partidar, 
I  warn  you,  as  it  might  be  with  my  dyin'  breath,  to  beware 
of  the  inimy ;  fri'nd  or  inimy,  as  we  deal  with  the  ^ft." 

It  was  so  gratefrd  to  Judith  to  hear  these  unequivocal 
admissions  of  her  personal  charms,  that  much  would  have 
been  forgiven  to  tii3  man  who  made  them,  let  him  be  who 
he  might  But,  at  that  moment,  and  from  a  far  better  feel- 
ing, it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Deerslayer  seriously  to 
offend  her ;  and  she  listened  with  a  patience  wliich,  had  if 
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been  foretold  only  a  week  earlier,  it  would  have  excited  liei 
indignation  to  hear. 

^  I  understand  jour  meaning,  Deerslajer,"  returned  the 
girl,  with  a  meekness  and  humility  that  a  litQe  surpriseil 
her  listener,  '^  and  hope  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it  But  you 
have  mentioned  only  one  of  the  enemies  I  have  to  fear^ 
who,  or  what,  is  the  other  ?  " 

^  The  other  is  givin'  way  afore  your  own  good  sense  asid 
judgment,  I  find,  Judith ;  yes,  he's  not  as  dangerous  as  I 
•apposed.  Howsever,  havin'  opened  the  subject,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  end  it  honestly.  The  first  inimy  you  hay«  to  be 
watchful  of,' as  I've  already  told  you,  Judith,  in  onoommon 
good  looks,  and  the  next  is  an  onconunon  knowledge  of  the 
sarcumstanoe.  If  the  first  is  bad,  the  last  doesn't,  in  any 
way,  mend  the  matter,  so  fur  as  safety  and  peace  of  mind 
are  oonsamed." 

How  much  longer  the  young  man  would  have  gone  on  in 
his  simple  and  unsuspecting,  but  well-intentioned  manner,  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  say,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by 
his  listener's  bursting  into  tears,  and  giving  way  to  an  out- 
break of  feeling,  which  was  so  much  the  more  violent  from 
the  &ct  that  it  had  been  with  so  much  difficulty  suppressed. 
At  first  her  sobs  were  so  violent  and  uncontrollable  that 
Deerslayer  was  a  little  appalled,  and  he  was  abundantly  re- 
pentant from  the  instant  that  he  discovered  how  much 
greater  was  the  efiect  produced  by  his  words  thar  he  had 
anticipated.  £ven  the  austere  and  exacting  are  usually 
appeased  by  the  signs  of  contrition,  but  tlie  nature  of  Deer- 
flayer  did  not  require  proo&  of  intense  feeling  so  strong,  m 
Older  to  bring  him  down  to  a  level  with  th€  regrets  felt  by 
the  girl  herself.  He  arose  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  him, 
%nd  the  accents  of  the  mother  that  soothes  her  child  were 
•caroely  more  gentle  and  winning  than  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  as  he  now  expressed  his  contrition  at  having  gone  so 
Car. 

^'  It  was  well  meant,  Judith,"  he  siud,  ^  but  it' was  not  m- 
lended  to  hurt  your  feelin's  so  much.  I  have  overdone  the 
advice,  I  see;  yes,  I've  overdone  it,  and  I  crave  your 
pardon  for  the  same.    Fri'n jship's  an  awfu«  thing !     Somi» 
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timeB  it  'Chides  us  for  not  having  done  enough ;  and  then 
ag'in  it  speaks  in  strong  words  for  havin'  done  too  nraoh. 
Howseyar,  I  acknowledge  IVe  overdone  the  matter,  and  as 
I've  a  ra'al  and  strong  regard  for  you,  I  rej'ice  to  say  it. 
basmuch  as  it  proves  how  much  better  you  are  than  my 
own  vanity  and  oonsaits  had  made  you  out  to  be." 

J  idith  now  removed  her  hands  from  her  £eu»,  her  tean 
had  ceased,  and  she  unveiled  a  countenance  so  winning,  with 
the  smile  which  rendered  it  even  radiant,  that  the  young 
maB  ga^ed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  speechless  delight. 

^  Say  no  more,  Deerslayer,"  she  hastily  interposed,  ^  it 
pains  me  to  hear  you  find  &ult  with  yoursel£  I  know  my 
own  weakness  all  the  better,  now  I  see  that  you  have  dis- 
covered it ;  the  lesson,  bitter  as  I  have  found  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, shall  not  be  forgotten.  We  will  not  talk  any  longer 
of  these  things,  for  I  do  not  feel  myself  brave  enough  for 
the  undertaking,  and  I  should  not  like  the  Delawares,  or 
Hist,  or  even  Hetty,  to  notice  my  weakness.  Farewell, 
Deerslayer ;  may  God  bless  and  protect  you  as  your  honest 
heart  deserves  blessing  and  protection,  and  as  I  must  think 
hewilL" 

Judith  had  so  far  regained  the  superiority  that  properly 
belonged  to  her  better  education,  high  spirit,  and  surpassing 
personal  advantages,  as  to  preserve  the  ascendency  she  bad 
thus  accidentally  obtained,  and  effectually  prevented  any 
return  to  the  subject  that  was  as  singularly  interrupted  as 
it  had  been  singularly  introduced.  The  young  man  per* 
mitted  her  to  have  everything  her  own  way,  and  when  she 
pressed  his  hard  hand  in  both  her  own,  he  made  no  reeist- 
ance;  but  submitted  to  the  homage  as  quietly,  and  with 
r|uite  as  matter  of  course  a  manner,  as  a  sovereign  would 
have  received  a  similar  tribute  from  a  subject,  or  the  nua- 
jress  from  her  suitor.  Feeling  had  flushed  the  fiioe  and 
niuminated  the  whole  countenance  of  the  girl,  and  her 
L^eauty  was  never  more  resplendent  than  when  she  cast  a 
l>arting  glance  at  the  youth.  That  glance  was  filled  with 
ULxiety,  interest,  and  gentle  pity.  At  the  next  instant  she 
darted  into  the  hut  and  was  seen  no  more;  though  ihe 
■poke  to  Hist  from  a  window,  to  inform  her  that  thoir 
friend  expected  her  appearance. 
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*<  Tod  know  enough  of  red-skin  natur'  and  red-skiu 
osages,  Wah-ta-Wah,  to  see  the  condition  I  am  in  on  ac- 
count of  this  furlough,"  commenced  the  hunter,  in  De]a< 
ware,  as  soon  as  the  patient  and  submissive  girl  of  that  peo- 
ple had  moved  quietly  to  his  side ;  "  you  will  therefore 
beet  oaderstand  how  onlikely  1  am  ever  to  talk  with  you 
a^LD.  I've  but  little  to  say;  but  that  little  comes  from 
\\nig  livin'  among  your  people,  and  from  bavin'  obsarved 
%nd  ^otei  their  usages.  The  life  of  a  woman  is  hard  at  the 
best,  but,  I  must  own,  though  I'm  not  opinionated  in  &vor 
of  my  o^ni  color,  that  it  is  harder  among  the  red-men  than 
it  is  among  the  pale-faces.  This  is  a  p'int  on  which  Chris- 
tians may  well  boast,  if  boasting  can  be  set  down  for  Chris- 
tianity in  any  manner  or  form,  which  I  rather  think  it  can- 
not. Howsever,  all  women  have  their  trials.  Red  women 
have  their'n  in  what  I  should  call  the  nat'ral  way,  while 
white  women  take  'em  inoculated  like.  Bear  your  burden, 
Llist,  becomingly,  and  remember,  if  it  be  a  little  toilsome, 
how  much  lighter  it  is  than  that  of  most  Indian  women.  I 
know  the  Sarpent  well  —  what  I  call  cordially  — ^  and  he 
wiU  never  be  a  tyrant  to  anything  he  loves,  though  he  will 
expect  to  be  treated  himself  like  a  Mohican  chief.  There 
will  be  cloudy  days  in  your  lodge,  I  suppose,  for  they 
happen  under  all  usages,  and  among  all  people ;  but,  by 
keepin'  the  windows  of  tlie  heart  open,  there  will  always  he 
room  for  the  sunshine  to  enter.  You  come  of  a  great  stock 
yourself  and  so  does  Chingachgook.  It's  not  very  likely 
\hat  either  will  ever  forget  the  sarcomstance,  and  do  any- 
thing to  disgrace  your  forefathers.  Nevertheless,  likin'  is  a 
tender  plant,  and  never  thrives  long  when  watered  with 
t^ars.  Let  the  'arth  around  your  married  happiness  be 
moistened  by  the  dews  of  kindness." 

^  My  pale  brother  is  very  wise ;  Wah  wiU  ke^  in  her 
mird  all  that  his  wisdom  tells  her." 

*  That's  judicious  and  womanly.  Hist  Care  in  listening, 
nnd  stout-heartedness  in  holding  to  good  counsel,  is  a  wife's 
^reat  protection.  And,  now,  ask  the  Sarpent  to  come  and 
speak  with  me,  for  a  moment,  and  carry  away  with  you  all 
my  best  wishes  and  prayers.     I  shall  think   of  yon.  Hist, 
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and  of  your  intended  husband,  let  what  may  come  to  p&si^ 
and  al\ray8  wish  you  well,  here  and  hereafter,  whether  the 
Last  is  to  be  according  to  Indian  idees  or  Christian  doc- 
trines." 

Hist  shed  no  tears  at  parting.  She  was  sustained  by  the 
tigh  resolution  of  one  who  had  decided  on  her  com-se ;  but 
lei  dark  eyes  were  luminous  with  the  feelings  that  glowed 
within,  and  her  pretty  countenance  beamed  with  an  expres* 
Bion  of  determination  that  was  in  marked  and  singular  con- 
trast to  its  ordinary  gentleness.  It  was  but  a  minute  ere 
the  Delaware  advanced  to  the  side  of  his  friend  with  the 
light,  noiseless  tread  of  an  Indian. 

"  Come  this-a-way,  Sarpent,  here  more  out  of  sight  of  the 
women,"   commenced    the    Deerslayer,   "for   I've   several 
things  to  say  that  mustn't  so  much  as  be  suspected,  much 
less  overheard.      Tou  know  too  well  the  natur'  of  furloughs 
and  Mingos  to  have  any  doubts  or  misgivin's  consamin* 
what  is  likely  to  happen,  when  I  get  back  to  the  camp. 
On  them  two  p'ints,  therefore,  a  few  words  will  go  a  great 
way.     In  the  first  place,  chief,  I  wish  to  say  a  little  about 
Hist,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  red-men  treat  your 
wives.     I  suppose  it's  accordin'  to  the  gifts  of  your  people 
that  the  women  should  work,  and  the  men  hunt ;  but  there's 
such  a  thing  as  moderation  in  all  matters.     As  ft>r  hmitin', 
I  see  no  good  reason  why  any  limits  need  be  set  to  that^ 
but  Hist  comes  of  too  good  a  stock  to  toil  like  a  common 
drudge.     One  of  your  means  and  standin'  need  never  want 
(br  com,  or  potatoes,  or  anything  that  the  fields  yield; 
therefore,  I  hope  the  hoe  will  never  be  put  into  the  handa 
of  aay  wife  of  your'n.     You  know  I  am  not  quite  a  beggar, 
and  aU  I  own,  whether  in  anmiunition,  skins,  arms,  or  call- 
xyoesj  1  give  to  Hist,  should  I  not  come  back  to  claim  th^n 
by  the  end  of  the  season.     This  will  set  the  maiden  up,  and 
nill  buy  labor  for  her,  for  a  long  time  to  come.     I  suppose 
I  needn't  tell  you  to  love  the  yomig  woman,  for  that  you  do 
already,  and  whomsoever  the  man  ra'ally  loves,  liell  be 
likely  enough  to  cherish.     Nevertheless,  it  can  do  no  ham 
to  say  that  kind  words  never  rankle,  while  bitter  words  da 
I  know  you're  a  man,  Sarpent,  that  is  less  apt  *jo  talk  ii 
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his  own  lodge  than  to  speak  at  the  council-fire ;  bat  foigetf- 
fol  moments  may  overtake  us  all,  and  the  practj^  of  kind 
ddn',  and  kind  talking  is  a  wonderful  advantage  in  keepin' 
peace  in  a  cabin,  as  well  as  on  a  hunt" 

^^Mj  ears  are  open,"  returned  the  Delaware,  gravely ; 
^  the  words  of  my  brothet  h<ive  entered  so  far  that  they 
never  can  ML  out  again.  They  are  like  rings  that  have  no 
«nd,  and  cannot  drop.  Let  him  speak  on  ;  the  song  of  the 
wren  and  the  voice  of  a  friend  never  tire.'* 

^  I  will  speak  a  little  longer,  chief,  but  you  will  excme 
it  for  the  sake  of  old  companionship,  should  I  now  talk 
about  myself.  K  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it's  not 
likely  there'll  be  much  left  of  me  but  ashes ;  so  a  grave 
would  be  useless,  and  a  sort  of  vanity.  On  that  score  I'm 
no  way  partic'lar,  though  it  might  be  well  enough  to  take  a 
look  at  the  remains  of  the  pile,  and  should  any  bones  or 
pieces  be  found,  'twould  be  more  decent  to  gather  them 
together  and  bury  them  than  to  let  them  lie  for  the  wolves 
to  gnaw  at  and  howl  over.  These  matters  can  make  no 
great  difference  in  the  ind,  but  men  of  white  blood  and 
Christian  feelin's  have  rather  a  gift  for  graves." 

^It  shall  be  done  as  my  brother  says,"  returned  the 
Indian,  gravely.  ^  If  his  mind  is  full,  let  him  empty  it  in 
the  bosom  of  a  friend." 

'^  Thank  you,  Sarpent ;  my  mind's  easy  enough ;  yes,  it^s 
tolerable  easy.  Idees  will  come  uppermost  that  I'm  not 
apt  to  think  about  in  common,  it's  true ;  but  by  striving 
ag'm  some,  and  lettin'  others  come  out,  all  will  be  right  in 
he  long  run.  There's  one  thing,  howsever,  chie^  that  do$$ 
boem  to  be  onreasonable,  and  ag'in  natur*,  though  the  mia 
nonaries  say  it's  true  ;  and  bein'  of  my  religion  and  oolor, 
I  feel  bound  to  believe  them.  They  say  an  Injin  may  toi^ 
irent  and  tortur'  the  body  to  the  heart's  content,  and  scalp, 
and  cut,  and  tear,  and  burn,  and  consume  all  his  inventions 
4ind  deviltries,  until  nothin'  is  left  but  ashes,  and  they  shaU 
be  scattered  to  the  foar  winds  of  heaven,  yet,  when  the 
trumpet  of  God  shall  sound,  all  will  come  together  ag'in, 
and  the  man  will  stand  forth  in  his  4esh  the  same  creatui^ 
as  to  looks,  if  not  as  to  feelin's,  that  he  was  afore  he  wm 
harmed  I" 
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^  The  missionaries  are  good  men ;  thej  mean  w^,**  re 
turned  the  Delaware,  courteously ;  ^  thej  are  not  great 
medicines.  They  think  all  they  say,  Deerslayer ;  that  ii 
DO  reason  why  warriors  and  oratois  should  be  aJ  ears. 
When  Chingachgook  sliall  see  the  fiither  of  Tauienund 
«(ftnd]ng  in  his  scalp,  and  paint,  and  war-lock,  then  ivill  he 
belioYe  the  missionaries." 

"Seeiu'  ie  believin',  of  a  sartainty — ah's  me  !  and  some 
of  us  may  see  these  things  sooner  than  we  thought.  I  com- 
prehend your  meanin'  about  Tamenund's  father,  Sarpcnt, 
and  the  idee's  a  close  idee.  Tamenund  is  now  an  elderly 
man,  say  eighty,  erery  day  of  it ;  and  his  father  was  scalped, 
and  tormented,  and  burnt  when  the  present  prophet  was  a 
youngster.  Yes,  if  one  could  see  thai  come  to  pass,  there 
wouldn't  be  much  difficulty  in  yieldin'  £uth  to  all  that  the 
missionaries  say.  Howsever,  I'm  not  ag'in  the  opinion 
now  ;  for  you  must  know,  Sarpent,  that  the  great  principle 
of  Christianity  is  to  believe  unthout  seeing;  and  a  man 
should  always  act  up  to  his  religion  and  principles,  let  them 
be  what  they  may." 

^*  That  is  strange  for  a  wise  nation,"  said  the  Delaware, 
with  emphasis.  '*  The  red-man  looks  hard,  that  he  may  jm 
and  understand." 

"  Yes,  that's  plauserble  and  is  agreeable  to  mortal  pride ; 
but  it*s  not  as  deep  as  it  seems.  If  we  could  imderstand  aU 
we  see,  Sur|3ent,  there  might  be  not  only  sense,  but  safe^, 
in  refttsin*  to  give  &dth  to  any  one  thing  that  we  might  find 
oncomprehensible ;  but  when  there's  so  many  things  about 
which  it  may  be  said  we  know  nothing  at  all,  why,  there's 
little  use  and  no  reason  in  bein'  difficult  touchin'  any  one  in 
I  artic'Lu*.  For  my  part,  Delaware,  all  my  thoughts  haTen'l 
Ifeen  on  the  game,  when  outlyin'  in  the  hunts  and  scoutiii's 
of  oui  youth.  Many's  the  hour  I've  passed,  pleasantly 
f  nf:iigh,  too,  in  what  is  tarmed  conterplation  by  my  people. 
On  suc£  occasions  the  mind  is  act^e,  though  the  body 
seems  lazy  and  listless.  An  open  spot  on  a  mountain  side, 
where  a  uide  look  can  be  had  at  the  heavens  and  the  'arth, 
is  a  most  judicious  place  fbr  a  man  to  get  a  just  idee  ai  the 
|M»w«r  of  the  Manitou,  and  of  h^B  own  littleness.     At  aooft 
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tuneB  there  iso't  any  great  disposition  to  find  fault  with  little 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  cc  mprehension,  as  there  are  so 
many  big  ones  to  hide  them.  Believin'  comes  easy  enougb 
to  me,  at  such  times;  and  if  the  Lord  made  man  first,  out 
of  'arth,  as  they  tell  me  it  is  written  in  the  Bible,  then  turns 
him  into  dust  at  death,  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
to  bringin'  him  back  in  the  body,  though  ashes  be  tho  onlj 
substance  left.  These  things  lie  beyond  our  understanding 
tliough  they  may  and  do  lie  so  close  to  our  feelin's.  But 
of  all  the  doctrines,  Sarpent,  that  which  disturbb  me,  and 
disconsarts  my  mind  the  most,  is  the  one  which  teaches  us 
to  think  that  a  pale-iaoe  goes  to  one  heaven  and  a  red-skin 
to  another ;  it  may  separate  in  death  them  which  lived  much 
together,  and  loved  each  other  well  in  life ! " 

"  Do  the  missionaries  teach  their  white  brethren  to  think 
it  is  so  ? "  demanded  the  Indian,  with  serious  earnestness. 
^  The  Delawares  beUeve  that  good  men  and  brave  warriors 
will  huni  together  in  the  same  pleasant  woods,  let  them 
belong  to  whatever  tribe  they  may ;  that  all  the  unjust 
Indians,  and  cowards,  will  have  to  sneak  in  with  the  dogs 
and  the  wolves,  to  get  venison  for  their  lodges." 

^  'Tis  wonderful  how  many  consaits  mankind  have  con- 
samin'  happbess  and  misery,  hereafter  I"  exclaimed  the 
hunter,  borne  away  by  the  power  of  his  own  thoughts. 
^  Some  believe  in  burnin's  and  flames,  and  some  think  pun- 
ishment is  to  eat  with  the  wolves  and  dogs.  Then,  i^in, 
some  fancy  heaven  to  be  only  the  carryin'  out  of  their  own 
*arthly  longings  ;  while  others  fency  it  all  gold  and  shinin' 
lights  !  Well,  I've  an  idee  of  my  own^  in  that  matter,  wliidi 
is  just  this,  Sarpent.  Whenever  I've  done  wrong,  I'te 
ginirally  found  'twas  owin'  to  some  blindness  of  the  mind, 
which  hid  the  right  from  view,  and  when  si^it  has  returned, 
ihen  has  come  sorrow  and  repentance.  Now,  I  consait  that, 
aflcr  death,  when  the  body  is  laid  aside,  or,  if  used  at  all,  is 
purif:ed  and  witliout  its  longin's,  the  spirit  sees  all  things  iH 
their  t a'al  light,  and  never  becomes  blind  to  truth  and  jus* 
tioe.  Such  bein'  the  case,  all  that  has  been  done  in  life,  is 
beheld  as  plainly  as  the  sun  is  seen  at  noon;  the  gooa 
bnnjB  joy,  while  the  evil  brings  sorrow.     There's  nctbin 
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oureasonable  in   that,  but  it's  agreeable  to  eTOi^ 
experience." 

^  I  thought  the  pale-&ces  believed  aU  men  were  wicked 
whc  then  could  ever  find  the  white  man's  heaven  ?  ** 

^That's  ingenious,  but  it  &lls  short  of  the  missionary 
teachings.  You'll  be  christianized  one  day,  I  make  no 
doubt,  and  then  'twill  all  come  plain  enough.  You  must 
know,  Sarpent,  that  there's  been  a  great  deed  of  salvation 
done,  that,  by  Grod's  help,  enables  all  men  to  find  a  pardon 
for  their  wickedness,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  the  white 
man's  religion.  I  can't  stop  to  talk  this  matter  over  with 
you  any  longer,  for  Hetty's  in  the  canoe,  and  the  fbrloii^ 
takes  me  away ;  but  the  time  will  come,  I  hope,  when  youll 
/ec/- these  thiiigs;  for,  after  all,  they  must  be  fdt,  rather 
than  reasoned  about.  Ah's  me !  well,  Delaware,  there's 
my  hand ;  you  know  it's  that  of  a  fri'nd,  and  will  shake  it 
as  such,  though  it  never  has  done  you  one  half  the  good  its 
owner  wishes  it  had." 

The  Indian  took  the  offered  hand,  and  returned  its  press- 
ure warmly.  Then  fsilling  back  on  his  acquired  stoidsm 
of  manner,  which  so  many  mistake  for  constitutional  indif* 
ference,  he  drew  up  in  reserve,  and  prepared  to  part  from 
his  Mend  with  dignity.  Deerslayer,  however,  was  more  natu- 
ral ;  nor  would  he  have  at  all  cared  about  giving  way  to  his 
feelings,  had  not  the  recent  conduct  and  language  of  Judith 
given  him  some  secret,  though  ill-defined  apprehensions  of  a 
scene.  He  was  too  humble  to  ima^ne  Uie  truth  concern- 
ing the  actual  feeUngs  of  that  beautiful  girl,  while  be  was 
too  observant  not  to  have  noted  the  struggle  she  had  main- 
tained with  herself,  and  which  had  so  often  led  her  to  the 
very  verge  of  discovery.  That  something  extraordinary 
was  concealed  in  her  breast^  be  thought  obvious  enough ; 
and,  through  a  sentiment  of  manly  delicacy  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  highest  human  refinement,  he  shrank 
from  any  exposure  of  her  secret  tiiat  might  subsequently 
cause  regret  to  the  girl  herself.  He  therefore  detersuned 
to  depart  now,  and  that  without  any  further  manifestatiooi 
of  feeUng,  either  from  himself  or  from  others. 

^  God  bless  you  1  Sarpent  —  God  bless  you  J "  cried  tlit 
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hunter,  as  the  canoe  left  the  side  of  the  platform.  ^  Your 
Btianitou  and  my  God  only  knows  when  and  where  we  shall 
meet  ag'in ;  I  shall  count  it  a  great  blessing,  and  a  full  re- 
ward for  any  little  good  I  may  have  done  on  'arth,  if  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  know  each  other,  and  to  consort  to- 
gether, hereafter,  as  we  have  so  long  done  in  these  pleasant 
v/oods  afore  us ! " 

Chingachgook  waved  his  hand.  Drawing  the  light  blan- 
ket he  wore  over  his  head,  as  a  Roman  would  conceal  his 
gnef  in  his  robes,  he  slowly  withdrew  into  the  ark,  in  order 
to  Indulge  his  sorrow  and  his  musings  alone.  Deerslayer 
did  not  speak  again,  until  the  canoe  was  half-way  to  the 
bhore.  Then  he  suddenly  ceased  paddling,  at  an  interrup- 
tion that  came  from  the  mild,  musical  voice  of  Hetty. 

"  Why  do  you  go  back  to  the  Hurons,  Deerslayer  ?  "  de- 
manded the  girl.  ^^  They  say  /am  feeble-minded,  and  such 
they  never  harm ;  but  you  have  as  much  sense  as  Hurry 
Harry ;  and  more  too,  Judith  thinks,  though  I  don't  see 
how  that  can  well  be." 

^  Ah  !  Hetty,  afore  we  land,  I  must  convarse  a  litde  with 
you,  child ;  and  that,  too,  on  matters  touching  your  own 
welfare,  principally.  Stop  paddling  —  or,  rather,  that  the 
Mingos  needn't  think  we  are  plotting  and  contriving,  and 
so  treat  us  accordingly,  just  dip  your  paddle  lightly,  and 
^ve  the  canoe  a  little .  motion  and  no  more.  That's  just 
ihe  idee  and  the  movement ;  I  see  you're  ready  enough  at 
an  appearance,  and  might  be  made  useful  at  a  sarcumven- 
tion,  if  it  was  lawfhl  now  to  use  one  —  that's  just  the  idee 
and  the  movement !  Ah's  me !  Desait  and  a  false  tongue  are 
evil  things,  and  altogether  onbecoming  our  color,  Hetty;  but 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  to  outdo  the  contrivances 
of  a  red-skin,  in  the  strife  of  lawful  warfare.  My  path  has 
been  short,  and  is  like  soon  to  have  an  end  ;  but  I  can  see 
that  the  wandering  of  a  warrior  aren't  altogether  among 
brambles  and  diiUculties.  There's  a  bright  «ide  to  a  war- 
path, as  well  as  to  most  other  things,  if  we'll  only  have  the 
wisdom  to  see  it,  and  the  giner«^sity  to  own  it." 

*^  And  why  should  your  war-piith,  as  you  caU  it,  come  so 
to  an  end,  Deer^ayer  ?  ** 
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^  Because,  my  good  girl,  mj  Airlough  comes  so  near  (j 
an  end.  They're  likely  to  have  pretty  much  the  same  tar- 
mination,  as  regards  time  —  one  following  on  the  ^eels  of 
the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  meaning,  Deerslayer,"  returned 
the  girl,  looking  a  little  bewildered.  "  Mother  fdways  said 
people  ought  to  speak  more  plainly  to  me  than  to  most  other 
persons,  because  Fm  feeble-minded.  Those  that  are  feeble- 
minded don't  understand  as  easily  as  those  that  hare  sense.^ 

^  Well  then,  Hetty,  the  simple  truth  is  this.  Yon  know 
that  I'm  now  a  captyve  to  the  Hurons,  and  capt^y«8  can't 
do,  ii  all  things  as  they  please  "  — 

•*  But  how  can  you  be  a  captive,"  eagerly  intermptod 
the  girl,  ^  when  you  are  out  here  on  the  lake,  in  £sither^B 
bark  canoe,  and  the  Indians  are  in  the  woods,  with  no 
canoe  at  all  ?     7%€U  can't  be  true,  Deerslayer  1 " 

^  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  Hetty,  that  you  was 
right,  and  that  I  was  wrong,  instead  of  your  bein'  all  wrong, 
and  my  bein'  only  too  near  the  truth.  Free  as  I  seem  to 
your  eyes,  gal,  I'm  bound  hand  and  foot  in  ra'ality." 

^  Well,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  not  to  have  sense  I  Now, 
I  can't  see,  or  understand,  that  you  are  a  captive,  or  bound 
in  any  manner.  If  you  are  bound,  with  what  are  your 
hands  and  feet  &stened  ?  " 

^  With  a  furlough,  gal ;  that's  a  thong  that  binds  tighter 
than  any  chain.  One  may  be  broken,  but  the  other  can't. 
Ropes  and  chains  allow  of  knives,  and  desalt,  and  contrir- 
ances  ;  but  a  forlough  can  be  neither  cut,  slipped,  nor  tar- 
cnmv^ited.*' 

**  What  BoH  of  a  thing  is  a  ftu*Iough,  th«i,  if  it  be 
itnmger  than  hemp  or  iron  ?     I  never  saw  a  f^irlough.** 

^  I  hope  you  may  never  fed  one,  gal ;  the  tie  is  alto- 
^ther  in  the  feelin's,  in  these  matters,  and  therefore  is  to 
be  Mi  and  not  seen.  You  can  understand  what  it  is  to 
give  a  promise,  I  dare  to  say,  good  little  Hetty  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  A  promise  is  to  say  you  will  do  a  thnig, 
and  that  binds  you  to  be  as  good  as  yoinr  word.  Mother 
always  kept  her  promises  to  me,  and  then  she  said  it  would 
be  wicker  if  I  didn't  keep  mr  promises  to  hei,  and  te 
•verybody  else.*' 
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*  You  haye  had  a  good  mother,  in  some  matters,  child, 
irhaieyer  she  may  have  been  in  other  some.  That  if^  a 
promise,  and,  as  you  say,  it  most  be  kept.  Now,  I  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mingos  last  night,  and  they  let  me  come 
off  to  see  my  iH'nds  and  send  messages  in  to  my  own  color, 
if  any  such  feel  consam  on  my  account,  on  condition  that  I 
«hall  be  back,  when  the  sun  is  up  to-day,  and  take  whatever 
their  revenge  and  hatred  can  contrive,  in  the  way  of  tor- 
ments, in  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  warrior  that  fell  by 
my  rifle,  as  weU  as  for  that  of  the  young  woman  shot  by 
Hurry,  and  otlier  disapp'intments  met  with  on  and  about 
tlus  lake.  What  is  called  a  promise  atween  a  mother  and 
darter,  or  even  atween  strangers,  in  the  settlements  is  called 
a  furlough,  when  given  by  one  soldier  to  another,  on  a  war^ 
path.  And  now  I  suppose  you  understand  my  situation, 
Hetty  ?  " 

The  girl  made  no  answer  for  some  time,  but  she  ceased 
paddling  altogether,  as  if  the  novel  idea  distracted  her  mind 
too  much  to  admit  of  other  employment.  Then  she  re- 
sumed the  dialogue  earnestly  and  widi  solicitude. 

^  Do  you  .think  the  Hurons  will  have  the  heart  to  do 
what  you  say,  Deerslayer  ?  "  she  asked.  ^  I  have  found 
them  kind  and  harmless." 

"  That's  true  enough  as  consams  one  like  you,  Hetty ; 
but  it's  a  very  different  affidr  when  it  comes  to  an  open 
inimy,  and  he  too  the  owner  of  a  pretty  sartain  rifle.  I 
don't  say  that  they  bear  me  special  malice  on  account  of 
any  expl'ites  already  performed,  for  that  would  be  bragging, 
as  it  might  be.  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  but  it's  no  van- 
ity to  believe  that  they  know  one  of  their  bravest  and  cun- 
fdn'est  chie&  fell  by  my  hands.  Such  bein'  the  case,  the 
tribe  would  reproach  them  if  they  fidled  to  send  the  spirit 
of  a  pale-face  to  keep  the  company  of  the  spirit  of  their 
red  brother ;  always  supposin'  that  he  can  catch  it.  I  look 
for  no  marcy,  Hetty,  at  ^eir  hands  ;  and  my  principal  sor 
row  is,  that  such  a  calamity  should  beBdl  me  on  my  first 
war-path :  that  it  would  come  sooner  or  later,  every  soldier 
doonts  on  and  expects." 

^  The  Hurons  shall  not  harm  tou,  Deerslayer,"  cried  tha 
31 
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girl,  much  exaitocL  ^  Tis  wicked  as  well  as  crael ;  I  bafv 
the  Bible  here  to  tell  them  so.  Do  you  think  I  wodd 
stand  by  and  see  you  tormented  ?  " 

^  1  hope  not,  my  good  Hetty,  I  hope  not ;  and  therefore, 
«rhen  the  moment  comes,  I  expect  you  will  move  oif  and 
not  be  a  witness  of  what  you  can't  help,  while  it  would 
grieve  you.  But  I  haven't  stopped  the  paddles  to  talk  of 
my  own  afflictions  and  difficulties,  but  to  speak  a  little  plainly 
to  you,  gal,  cottsamin'  your  own  matters." 

^^  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me,  Deerslayer !  Since 
nother  died,  few  talk  to  me  of  such  things." 

^  So  much  the  worse,  poor  ga! ;  yes,  'tis  so  much  the 
worse,  for  one  of  your  state  of  mind  needs  frequent  talking 
to  in  order  to  escape  the  snares  and  desalts  of  this  wicked 
irorld.  You  haven't  forgotten  Hurry  Harry,  gal,  so  soon, 
1  calculate?" 

''I!— I  forget  Henry  March!" —exclaimed  Hetty, 
starting.  ^  Why  should  I  forget  him,  Deerslayer,  when  he 
is  our  friend,  and  only  left  us  last  night  ?  Then,  the  large 
bright,  star  that  mother  loved  so  much  to  gaze  at,  was  just 
over  the  top  of  yonder  tall  pine  on  the  mountain,  as  Hurry 
got  into  the  canoe;  and  when  you  landed  him  on  the  point, 
near  the  east  bay,  it  wasn't  more  than  the  length  of  Jiviith's 
handsomest  ribbon  above  it." 

<^And  how  can  you  know  how  long  I  was  gone,  or  how 
&r  I  went  to  land  Hurry,  seein'  you  were  not  with  us,  and 
the  distance  was  so  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  night  ?  '* 

^  O  !  I  knew  when  it  was  well  enough,"  returned  Het^, 
positively.  ^There's  more  ways  than  one  for  oountiog 
time  and  distance.  When  the  mind  is  engaged,  it  is  better 
than  any  clock.  Mine  is  feeble,  I  know,  but  it  goes  tme 
enough  in  all  that  touches  poor  Hurry  Harry.  Judith  wOt 
never  marry  March,  Deerslayer." 

^  That's  the  p'int,  Hetty ;  that's  the  very  p'int  I  want  ui 
oome  to.  I  suppose  you  know  that  it's  nat'ral  for  young 
people  to  have  kind  feelin's  fer  one  another,  more  especially 
when  one  happens  to  be  a  youth  and  t'other  a  maidea 
Now  one  of  your  years  and  mind,  gal,  that  has  ndtliei 
fiither  nor  mother,  and  who  lives  in  a  wilderness  frequentoi 
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hj  hunters  and  trappers,  needs  to  be  on  ber  guard  against 
efvils  she  little  dreams  of." 

^  What  harm  can  it  be  to  think  well  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture ? "  returned  Hetty  siniply,  though  the  conscious  blood 
was  stealing  to  her  cheeks  in  spite  of  a  spirit  so  pure  that 
it  scarce  knew  why  it  prompted  the  blush ;  <<  the.  Bible  teils 
ns  to  love  tliem  who  despitefully  use  us,  and  why  shouldn't 
we  like  them  that  do  not  ?  " 

^  Ah  !  Hetty,  the  love  of  the  missionaries  isn't  the  sort 
of  likin'  I  me^ui.  Answer  me  one  thing,  child;  do  you  be- 
lieve youiself  to  have  mind  enough  to  become  a  wife  and  a 
mother?" 

^  That's  not  a  proper  question  to  ask  a  young  woman, 
Deerslayer,  and  I'll  not  answer  it,"  returned  the  girl,  in  a 
reproving  manner  —  much  as  a  parent  rebukes  a  child  foi 
an  act  of  indiscretion.  ^  If  you  have  anything  to  say  about 
Hurry,  111  hear  that  —  but  you  must  not  speak  evil  of  him ; 
he  is  absent,  and  'tis  unkind  to  talk  evil  of  the  absent." 

^  Your  mother  has  given  you  so  many  good  lessons, 
Hetty,  that  my  fears  fbr  you  are  not  as  great  as  they  were. 
Nevertheless,  a  young  woman  without  parents,  in  your 
state  of  mind,  and  who  is  not  without  beauty,  must  always 
be  in  danger  in  such  a  lawless  region  as  this.  I  would  say 
nothin'  amiss  of  Hurry,  who,  in  the  nudn,  is  not  a  bad  man 
for  one  of  his  callin',  but  you  ought  to  know  one  thing, 
which  it  may  not  be  altogether  pleasant  to  tell  you,  but 
which  must  be  said.  March  has  a  desperate  likin'  for  your 
sister  Judith." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  Everybody  admires  Judith,  she^s 
so  handsome,  and  Hurry  has  told  me,  again  and  again,  hcfi 
much  he  wishes  to  marry  her.  But  that  will  never  come 
to  pass,  for  Judith  don't  like  Hurry.  She  likes  another, 
and  talks  about  him  in  her  sleep  ;  though  you  need  not  ask 
me  who  he  is,  for  all  the  gold  in  King  George's  crown,  and 
all  the  jewels  too,  wouldn't  tempt  me  to  tell  you  his  name 
If  sisters  can't  keep  each  other's  secrets,  who  can  ?  " 

"  Sartainly ;  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me,  Hetty,  nor 
would  it  be  any  advantage  to  a  dyiu'  man  to  know.  What 
the  tongue  says  when  the  mind's  asleep,  neither  head  not 
heart  U  answerable  for." 
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**  I  wish  I  knew  why  Jadith  talks  so  much  in  her  sk'V 
ftbout  officers,  and  honest  hearts,  and  &lse  tongues;  bm  I 
suppose  she  don't  like  to  tell  me,  as  I'm  feeble-minded 
Isn't  it  odd,  Deerslayer,  that  Judith  don't  like  Hurry  —  he, 
who  is  the  bravest-looking  youth  that  ever  comes  upon  die 
lake,  and  is  as  handsome  as  ahe  is  herself  Father  always 
said  they  would  be  the  comeliest  couple  in  the  country, 
though  mother  didn't  ^cy  March  any  more  than  Judidi 
There's  no  telling  what  will  happen,  they  say,  until  things 
actually  come  to  pass." 

^^  Ah's  me ! —  well,  poor  Hetty,  'tis  of  no  great  use  to 
talk  to  them  that  can't  understand  you,  and  so  111  say  no 
more  about  what  I  did  wish  to  speak  of,  though  it  lay 
heavy  on  my  mind.  Put  the  paddle  in  motion  ag'in,  gal, 
and  we'll  push  for  the  shore,  for  the  sun  is  nearly  up,  and 
my  furlough  is  almost  out" 

The  canoe  now  glided  ahead,  holding  its  way  towards 
ihe  point  where  Deerslayer  well  knew  that  his  enemies  ex- 
pected him,  and  where  he  now  began  to  be  afraid  he  might 
not  arrive  in  season  to  redeem  his  plighted  Mth.  Hetty, 
perceiving  his  impatience,  without  very  clearly  compre- 
hending its  cause,  however,  seconded  his  efforts  in  a  way 
that  soon  rendered  their  timely  return  no  longer  a  matter 
y£  doubt.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  tiie  young  man  suffor 
his  exertions  to  flag,  and  Hetty  began  again  to  prattle  m 
her  simple,  confiding  manner,  though  nothing  fortlier ' 
ottered  that  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  relato. 
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•  Una  hart  been  bi»y,  Daith,  this  day,  and  jBt 
Bat  half  thy  work  is  done !     The  gates  of  hell 
Are  thronged,  yet  twice  ten  thousand  spirits  mote^ 
Who,  tnm  their  wann  and  heolthftd  teDemeiitt, 
Fear  do  divovoe,  ntuat,  ere  the  son  go  down. 
Enter  the  world  of  woe!  " 

SOCTHXT, 

drs  experienced  in  tlie  signs  of  the  heayens  wonld  hare 
that  die  son  wanted  but  two  or  three  minutes  of  the 
aenith,  when  Deendayer  landed  on  the  point  where  the 
Hurons  were  now  encamped,  nearly  abreast  of  the  casde. 
This  spot  was  similar  to  the  one  already  described,  with 
the  exception  that  the  8ur£ice  of  the  land  was  less  broken 
and  less  crowded  with  trees.  Owing  to  these  two  circum- 
stances, it  was  all  the  better  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  selected,  the  space  beneath  the  brandies  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  a  densely  wooded  lawn.  Fayored 
by  its  position  and  its  spring,  it  had  been  much  resorted  to 
by  savages  and  hunters,  and  the  natural  grasses  had  suo- 
oeeded  their  fires,  leaving  an  a{^>earanoe  of  sward  in  phioes, 
a  very  unusual  accompaniment  of  the  virgin  forest.  Nor 
was  the  margin  of  water  fringed  with  bushes  as  on  so  much 
of  its  shore,  but  the  eye  penetrated  the  woods  immediately 
on  reaching  the  strand,  commanding  nearly  the  whole  area 
of  the  projection. 

If  it  was  a  point  of  honor  wiUi  the  Indian  warrior  to 
redeem  his  word,  when  pledged  to  return  and  meet  his 
death  at  a  given  hour,  so  was  it  a  point  of  diaracteristic 
pride  to  show  no  womanish  impatience,  but  to  reappear  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  appointed  moment.  It  was  well 
not  to  exceed  the  grace  acc<»ded  by  the  generosity  of  the 
^snemy,  but  it  was  better  to  meet  it  to  «  minnte.     Sana* 
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thiug  cf  this  dramatic  effect  mingles  with  most  of  the 
gi-aver  usages  of  the  American  aborigines,  and  no  doabt, 
like  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  feeling  among  people  more 
sophisticated  and  refined,  may  be  referred  to  a  principle 
of  nature.  We  all  love  the  wonderfiil,  and  when  it  comes 
attended  bj  chivalrous  self-devotion  and  a  rigid  regard  to 
honor,  it  presents  itaelf  to  our  admiration  in  a  shape  doublj 
attractive,  As  respects  Deerslajer,  though  he  took  a  priile 
in  showing  his  white  blood,  by  often  deviating  from  the 
usages  of  the  red-men,  he  frequently  dropped  into  their 
customs,  and  oftener  into  their  feelings,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  in  consequence  of  having  no  other  arbiters  to  ap- 
peal to,  than  their  judgments  and  tastes.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  would  have  abstained  from  betraying  a  fever- 
uh  haste  by  a  too  speedy  return,  since  it  would  have  con- 
tained a  tacit  admission  that  the  time  asked  for  was  more 
than  hiul  been  wanted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
idea  occurred  to  him,  he  would  have  quickened  hie  move- 
ments a  little,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dramatic  appearance 
of  returning  at  the  predse  instant  set  as  the  utmost  limit 
of  his  absence.  Still,  accident  had  interfered  to  defeat  the 
Ust  intention,  for  when  the  young  man  put  his  foot  on  the 
point,  and  advanced  with  a  steady  tread  towards  the  groap 
\i£  chiefs  that  was  seated  in  grave  array  on  a  &llen  tree,  the 
oldest  of  their  number  cast  his  eye  upward  at  an  opening 
in  the  trees,  and  pointed  out  to  his  companions  the  start- 
ling hct  that  the  sun  was  just  entering  a  space  that  was 
known  to  mark  the  zenith.  A  common,  but  low  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  admiration  escaped  eveiy  mouth,  and 
the  grim  warriors  looked  at  each  oiher ;  some  with  envy 
and  disappointment,  some  with  astonishment,  at  the  precise 
accuracy  of  their  victim,  and  others  with  a  more  generous 
md  liberal  feeling.  The  American  Indian  always  deemed 
his  moral  victories  the  noblest,  prizing  the  groans  and 
/iclding  of  his  victim  under  torture  more  than  the  trcyphy 
of  his  scalp  ;  and  the  trophy  itself  more  than  his  life.  To 
slay,  and  not  to  bring  off  the  proof  of  victory,  indeed,  was 
warcely  deemed  honoi^ble;  even  these  rude  and  fieras 
tenants  of  the  forest,  like  thdr  more  nortiired  brethren  ti 
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Jm  court  and  the  camp,  having  set  up  for  themselves  imag^ 
bmry  and  arbitrary  points  of  honor,  to  supplant  the  ooncla- 
sions  of  the  right,  and  the  decisions  of  reason. 

The  Hurons  had  been  divided  in  their  opinions  ooncem- 
ing  the  probability  of  their  captive's  return.  Most  among 
them,  indeed,  had  not  expected  it  possible  for  a  pale-fiioe 
to  come  back  voluntarily,  and  meet  the  known  penaltiea 
of  an  Indian  torture ;  but  a  few  of  the  seniors  expected 
better  things  from  one  who  had  already  shown  himself  so 
singularly  cool,  brave,  and  upright  The  party  had  come 
to  tts  decision,  however,  less  in  the  expectation  ci  finding 
the  pledge  redeemed,  than  in  the  hope  of  disgracing  the 
Delawares  by  casting  into  their  teeth  the  delinquency  of 
one  bred  in  their  villages.  They  would  have  greatly  pre- 
ferred that  Chingachgook  should  be  their  prisoner,  and 
prove  the  traitor;  but  the  pale-&ce  scion  of  the  hated 
stock  was  no  bad  substitute,  for  their  purposes,  filing  ii 
their  designs  against  the  ancient  stenL  With  a  view  to 
render  the  triumph  as  signal  as  possible,  in  the  event  of 
the  hour's  passing  vrithout  the  reappearance  of  the  huntei, 
all  the  warriors  and  scouts  of  the  party  had  been  called  in ; 
and  the  whole  band,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  now 
assembled  at  this  single  point,  to  be  a  witness  of  the  ex 
pocted  scene.  As  the  castle  was  in  plain  view,  and  by  no 
means  distant,  it  was  easily  watched  by  daylight ;  and  it 
boing  thought  that  its  inmates  were  now  limited  to  Hurry, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  two  girls,  no  apprehensions  were 
felt  of  their  being  able  to  escape  unseen.  A  large  raft, 
having  a  breast-work  of  logs,  had  been  prepared,  and  was 
in  actual  readiness  to  be  used  against  either  ark  or  castle, 
ae  occasion  might  require,  as  soon  as  the  &te  of  Deerslayer 
was  determined;  the  seniors  of  the  party  having  come  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  getting  to  be  hazardous  to  delaj 
their  departure  for  Canada  beyond  the  coming  night  Li 
abort,  the  band  waited  merely  to  dispose  of  this  singk 
allkiry  ere  it  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  prepared  tt 
commence  its  retreat  towards  the  distant  waters  of  Ontaria 

It  was  Ki  imposudg  scene,  into  which  Deerslayer  uuw 
feond   himseif  advandng.     All   the  older  warriors   wern 
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seated  on  the  trunk  of  the  fidl^i  tree,  waiting  his  aj^roadi 
with  grave  decorum.  On  the  right  stood  the  joung  men, 
armed,  while  the  left  was  occupied  by  the  women  and 
children.  In  the  centre  was  an  op^i  space  of  considerable 
extent,  always  canopied  by  leaves,  but  from  which  the 
oi:dorbru8h,  dead  wood,  and  other  obstacles  had  been  care 
felly  removed.  The  more  open  area  had  probably  been 
mudi  used  by  former  parties,  for  tiiis  was  the  place  where 
the  appearance  of  a  sward  was  the  most  decided.  The 
arches  of  the  woods,  even  at  high  noon,  cast  their  sombre 
shadows  on  the  spot,  which  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sua 
that  struggled  through  the  leaves  contributed  to  mellow, 
and,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  used,  to  illuminate.  It 
was  probably  from  a  similar  scene  that  the  mind  of  man 
first  got  its  idea  of  the  effects  of  Gothic  tracery  and 
churchly  hues ;  this  temple  of  nature  producing  some  such 
effect,  so  far  as  light  and  shadows  were  concerned,  as  the 
well-known  offspring  of  human  invention. 

As  was  not  unusual  among  the  tribes  and  wandering 
bands  of  the  aborigines,  two  chie&  shared,  in  nearly  equal 
degrees,  the  principal  and  primitive  audiority  that  was 
winded  over  these  childreD  of  the  forest  There  were 
several  who  might  claim  the  distinction  of  being  chief  men, 
but  the  two  in  question  wean  so  much  superior  to  all  the 
rest  in  influence,  that  when  they  agreed,  no  one  diq>iited 
their  mandates;  and  when  they  were  divided,  the  band 
hesitated,  like  men  who  had  lost  their  governing  principla 
of  action.  It  was  also  iu  conformity  with  praetioe  -*-  per- 
haps we  might  add,  in  conformity  with  nature,  that  one  of 
^  chiefs  was  indebted  to  his  mind  for  his  influeiioo, 
whereas  the  other  owed  his  distincdon  altogether  to  qnat 
ities  that  were  physical.  One  was  a  senior,  well  knows 
5>r  eloquence  in  debate,  wisdom  in  council,  and  pmdenoe 
in  measures ;  while  his  great  competitor,  if  not  his  rfvaS, 
was  a  brave,  distinguished  in  war,  notorious  for  ferocity, 
and  remarkable,  in  Uie  way  of  intellect,  for  nothing  ImI 
the  cunning  and  expedients  of  the  war-path.  The  first  was 
Bivenoak,  who  has  already  been  introdueed  to  the  temiar 
while  the  hurt  was  called  Le  Paotiikv,  in  the  luuamm  «f 
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the  Canadas;  0^  the  Panther,  to  resort  to  the  veruacnlar 
of  the  Eiiglisa  colonies.  The  appellation  of  the  fighting 
chief  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  qualities  of  the  warrior, 
agreeably  to  a  ]>ractice  of  the  red-man's  nomenclature ; 
ferocity,  cunning,  and  treachery  being,  perhaps,  the  dib* 
tinctiye  features  of  his  character.  The  title  had  been  re* 
odred  from  the  French,  and  was  prized  so  much  the  more 
(torn  that  circumstance,  the  Indian  submitting  profoundly 
to  the  greater  intelligence  of  his  pale-&ce  allies,  in  most 
things  of  this  nature.  How  well  the  tobriquet  was  merited, 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Rivenoak  and  the  Panther  sat  side  by  side,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  their  prisoner,  as  Deerslayer  put  his  moccasined 
loot  on  the  strand ;  nor  did  either  move  or  utter  a  syllable 
until  the  young  man  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
area,  and  proclaimed  his  presence  with  his  voice.  This  was 
done  firmly,  though  in  the  simple  manner  that  marked  the 
oharacter  of  the  individual. 

^  Here  I  am,  Mingos,"  he  sidd,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Dela 
wares,  a  language  that  most  present  understood ;  ^  here  J 
am,  and  there  is  the  sun.  One  is  not  more  true  to  the 
laws  of  natur,'  than  the  other  has  proved  true  to  his  word. 
I  am  your  prisoner ;  do  with  me  what  you  please.  My  busi- 
ness  with  man  and  'arth  is  settled ;  nothing  remains  now 
but  to  meet  the  white  man's  God,  acoordin'  to  a  white  man's 
duties  and  gifts." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  escaped  even  the  women  at 
this  address,  and,  for  an  instant,  there  was  a  strong  and 
pretty  general  desire  to  adopt  into  the  tribe  one  who  owned 
so  brave  a  spirit.  Still  there  were  dissenters  from  this  wish, 
among  the  principal  of  whom  might  be  classed  the  Panther  y 
and  his  sister,  Le  Sumach,  so  called  fron.  the  number  of  her 
children,  who  was  the  widow  of  Le  Loup  Cervier,  now  known 
to  have  £dlen  by  the  hand  of  the  captive.  Native  ferocity 
held  one  in  subjection,  while  the  corroding  passion  of  re 
venge  prevented  the  other  from  admitting  any  gentler  feel  • 
tug  at  the  moment.  Not  so  with  Rivenoak.  This  chief 
anMe^stretdied  his  arm  before  him,  in  a  gesture  of  courte^, 
fld  pail  his  compliments  with  an  ease  and  dignity  that  a 
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fidnoe  might  have  ^vied.  Alh  in  that  band,  his  wisdoia 
•ud  eloquence  were  oonfefisedly  without  rivals,  he  know  thai 
OQ  himself  would  properly  fall  the  duty  of  first  repljiiig  to 
the  speech  of  the  pale-face. 

^<  P^e-face,  you  are  honesty"  Baid  the  Horon  orator 
"  My  people  ai'e  happy  in  having  captured  a  man,  and  not  a 
lAnlkiiig  fbzb  We  now  know  yon ;  we  shall  treat  you  like 
a  brave.  If  you  have  slain  ore  of  our  warriors,  and  h^ped 
to  kill  others,  you  have  a  lifb  of  your  own  ready  to  giva 
kway  in  return^  Some  of  my  young  men  thought  that  tha 
blood  of  a  pale-face  was  too  thin ;  that  it  would  refoBO  to 
mn  imder  the  Huron  knife.  You  will  show  them  it  is  not 
feo ;  your  heart  is  stout  as  well  as  your  body.  It  is  a  pleas- 
are  to  make  such  a  prisoner ;  should  my  warriors  say  that 
the  death  of  Le  Loup  Cervier  ought  not  to  he  forgotten^  and 
that  he  tannot  travel  towards  the  land  c^  spirits  ak>ne,  that 
y?  enemy  must  be  sent  to  overtake  him,  they  vrill  remember 
that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  brave,  and  send  you  after  lum 
with  such  signs  of  oUr  friendship  as  shall  not  make  him 
kshamed  to  keep  your  company*  I  have  spoken ;  you  know 
what  I  have  said." 

"^  Tru6  enough,  Mingo,  afl  true  as  the  gospel,"  retonnd 
(ke  simple-minded  hunter ;  ^  y^u  have  spoken,  and  I  d»  know 
not  only  what  you  have  «atW,  but,  what  is  etill  mote  mxpat 
lant,  what  you  meam,  I  dare  say  your  \varrior,  the  LyUE, 
was  a  stout-hearted  brave,  and  worthy  of  yotir  fii'ndshqp  and 
respect,  but  1  do  not  feel  unworthy  to  keep  Iub  ocmiplmy, 
Without  any  passport  from  your  hands.  Nevertheless,  heM 
f  am,  ready  to  receive  judgment  from  your  council,  i^  in- 
d^oed,  the  matter  was  not  detarmined  atnoag  you,  afiwe  I 
gotbick." 

^  My  old  oen  would  not  sit  in  council  c^er  a  paie4iM9e 
•Ltil  ihey  saw  him  among  them,"  answ<Mred  Bivenoak,  lo<^ 
fig  irouml  him  a  little  ironically ;  "•  they  said  it  wwild  be 
ike  bitting  in  council  o^  er  the  winds  $  they  go  where  they 
frilly  and  oome  back  as  they  see  fit,  and  not  otkarwifla 
Xliere  was  one  voice  thsA;  spoke  in  your  &,Y&t^  Deerslajer, 
bttt  it  was  alone,  like  the  aong  of  the  wren  ^viaise  \ 
^oMt  stni^  by.  %he  haw^" 
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*  1  *;hank  that  voice,  whomever  it  may  hav«  been,  Mjmgi^ 
mmI  will  say  it  was  as  true  a  voice,  as  the  rest  were  lyinf 
mces.  A  far  lough  is  as  binding  on  a  pale-face,  if  be  bi» 
honest,  as  it  is  on  a  red-skin ;  and  was  it  not  so,  I  wou}o 
Ae\er  bring  disgrace  on  the  Delawares,  among  whom  I  oi»j 
be  said  to  have  received  mj  edieation.  But  words  are  xa^ 
less,  and  lead  to  braggin'  feelin's ;  here  I  am ;  act  your  wib 
on  me." 

Rivenoak  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and  then  a  tfaotrt 
eonference  was  privately  held  among  the  chiefs.  As  sooa 
BS  the  latter  ended,  three  or  four  yoimg  men  fell  baek  litMs 
among  the  armed  group,  and  disappeared.  Then  it  was  sigw 
fiified  to  the  prisoner  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  at  largt 
on  the  point,  until  a  council  was  held  concerning  his  fate. 
There  was  more  of  seeming,  than  of  real  confidence,  how- 
ever, in  this  apparent  liberality,  inasmuch  as  the  young  men 
mentioned  already  formed  a  line  of  sentinels  across  the 
43freadth  of  the  point,  inland,  and  escape  firom  any  other  part 
was  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  canoe  was  removed  be- 
yond this  line  of  sentinels,  to  a  spot  where  it  was  considered 
««fe  from  any  sudden  attempt.  These  precautions  did  not 
proceed  from  a  failure  of  confidence,  but  from  the  ctrcom- 
•tance  that  the  prisoner  had  now  complied  with  all  the  r» 
quired  conditions  of  his  parole,  and  it  would  have  been  con- 
ndered  a  commendable  fmd  honorable  exploit  to  escape  from 
Ids  foes.  So  nice,  indeed,  were  the  distinctions  drawn  fay 
I  he  savages,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that  they  often  gave 
Iheir  victims  a  chance  to  evade  the  torture,  deeming  it  as 
jBreditable  to  the  captors  to  overtake,  or  to  outwit  a  fugitive, 
*vhen  hiB  exertions  were  supposed  to  be  quickened  by  the 
extreme  jeopardy  of  his  situation,  as  it  was  for  him  to  get 
dear  from  so  much  extraordinary  v^Danoe. 

Nor  was  Deerslayer  unconscious  of^  or  £>rgetfbl  oi^  hk 
nghts,  and  of  his  opportunities.  Could  he  now  have  seen 
iny  probable  opening  for  an  escape,  the  attempt  would  not 
«avB  been  delayed  a  minute.  But  the  case  seemed  desper- 
ite.  He  was  aware  of  the  line  of  sentinels,  and  felt  tlie  dif- 
icidty  ctf  breaking  through  it,  imharmed.  The  lake  offered 
•e  advantages,  as  the  canoe  would  have  giren  his  foes  tfaf 
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greatost  facilities  for  overtaking  him ;  eUe  would  lie  lunre 
found  it  no  difficult  task  to  swim  as  &r  as  the  castle.  Ai 
he  walked  about  the  point,  he  even  examined  the  spot  to  as- 
certain if  it  offered  no  place  of  concealment ;  but  its  apen- 
ness,  its  size,  and  the  hundred  watchful  glances  that  wers 
tamed  towards  him,  even  while  those  who  made  Uiem 
a£fected  not  to  see  him,  prevented  any  such  expedicrt  5nom 
fuoceeding.  The  dread  and  disgrace  of  £ulure  had  ao  in- 
dnenoe  on  Deerslayer,  who  deemed  it  ever  a  point  of  honoi 
•0  reajson  and  feel  like  white  men,  rather  than  as  an  Indian, 
and  who  felt  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  do  all  he  could,  that  did 
not  involve  a  dereliction  &om  principle,  in  order  to  save 
his  life.  Still  he  hesitated  about  making  the  effort,  for  he 
also  felt  that  he  ought  to  see  the  chance  of  success  be£»re 
lie  committed  himself. 

in  the  mean  time  the  business  of  the  camp  appeared  to 
proceed  in  its  regular  train.  The  chie&  consulted  apart, 
admitting  no  one  but  the  Sumach  to  their  councils ;  for  she, 
the  widow  of  the  &llen  warrior,  had  an  exclusive  right  to  be 
heard  on  such  an  occasion.  The  young  men  strolled  about 
in  indolent  listlessness,  awaiting  tiie  result  with  Indian  im- 
patience, while  the  females  prepared  the  feast  that  was  to 
celebrate  the  termination  of  the  affair,  whether  it  proved 
fortunate  or  otherwise  for  our  hero.  No  one  betrayed 
feeling ;  and  an  indifferent  observer,  beyond  the  extreme 
watchfulness  of  the  sentinels,  would  have  detected  no  ex- 
traordinary movement  or  sensation  to  denote  the  real  state  of 
things.  Two  or  three  old  women  put  their  heads  together, 
and  it  appeared  unfavorably  to  the  prospect  of  Deerslayer, 
by  their  scowling  looks  and  angry  gestures ;  but  a  group  of 
Indian  girls  were  evidently  animated  by  a  different  impulse, 
as  was  apparent  by  stolen  glances  that  expressed  pity  and 
regret.  In  this  condition  of  the  camp,  an  hour  soon  glided 
away. 

Suspense  is,  perhaps,  the  feeling,  of  all  others,  that  ii 
aao&i  difiicult  to  be  supported.  When  Deerslayer  landed, 
he  fiilly  expected  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to  undeino 
the  tortures  of  an  Indian  revenge,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
taeef  I  is  fat^  manfully ;  but  the  delay  proved  £»  mora  tiy> 
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mg  than  tlio  nearer  approach  of  suflermg,  and  the  intended 
ncdm  began  seriously  to  meditate  some  desperate  effort  at 
escape,  as  it  might  be  from  sheer  anxietj  to  terminate  the 
scene,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  appear,  once 
more,  in  front  of  his  judges,  who  had  already  arranged  the 
band  in  its  former  order,  in  readiness  to  receive  hinL 

^  Killer  of  the  Deer,"  commenced  Rivenoak,  a?  soon  as 
his  captive  stood  before  him,  *'  my  aged  men  have  liEtenod 
to  wise  words ;  they  are  ready  to  speak.  You  are  a  man 
whose  Others  came  from  beyond  the  rising  sun;  we  ate 
children  of  the  setting  sun  ;  we  turn  our  £tces  towards  the 
Great  Sweet  Lakes  when  we  look  towards  our  villages. 
It  may  be  a  wise  country  and  full  of  riches  towards  the 
morning,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  towards  the  evening.  We 
love  most  to  look  in  that  direction.  When  we  gaze  at  the 
east  we  feel  afraid,  canoe  after  canoe  bringing  more  and 
more  of  your  people  in  the  track  of  the  sun,  as  if  their 
land  was  so  full  as  to  run  over.  The  red-men  are  few 
already ;  they  have  need  of  help.  One  of  our  best  lodges 
has  lately  been  emptied  by  the  death  of  its  master ;  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  his  son  can  grow  big  enough  to  sit  in 
his  place.  There  is  his  widow !  she  will  want  venison  to 
feed  her  and  her  children,  for  her  sons  are  yet  like  the 
young  of  the  robin  before  they  quit  the  nest.  By  your 
band  has  this  great  calamity  befallen  her.  She  has  two 
duties ;  one  to  Le  Loup  Cervier,  and  one  to  his  children. 
Scalp  for  scalp,  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood,  is  one  law  ;  to 
feed  her  young  another.  We  know  you.  Killer  of  the 
Deer.  You  are  honest;  when  you  say  a  thing  it  is  oo. 
Yon  have  but  one  tongue,  and  that  is  not  forked  like  a 
snake's*  Your  head  is  never  hid  in  the  grass  ;  all  can  see 
it.  What  you  say  that  will  you  do.  You  are  just 
When  you  have  done  wrong,  it  is  your  wish  to  lo  'ight 
ttgain  as  soon  as  you  can.  Here  is  the  Sumach  ;  she  is 
tlone  in  her  wigwam,  with  children  crying  around  her  for 
food ;  yonder  is  a  rifle,  it  is  loaded  and  ready  to  be  fired. 
Take  the  gun ;  go  forth  and  shoot  a  deer ;  bring  the 
/eiiison  and  lay  it  before  the  widow  of  Le  Loup  Odrvier ; 
Iked  her  children ;  call  yourself  her  husband.     After  which. 
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7oar  heart,  will  no  longer  be  Delaware  but  Hnrch ;  Le 
Sumach's  ears  will  noi  hear  the  mes  of  her  children ;  my 
people  will  count  the  proper  number  of  warriors." 

^'  I  feared  this,  Biv^koak,"  answered  Deerslajer,  when 
the  other  had  ceased  speaking ;  ^  yes,  I  did  dread  that  it 
would  come  to  this.  Howsever,  the  truth  is  scon  told,  and 
tliat  will  put  an  end  to  all  expectations  on  this  head. 
Mingo,  I'm  white,  and  Christian-born ;  'twould  ill  become 
me  to  take  a  vife,  under  red-skin  forms,  ttom  amcng 
heathen.  That  which  I  wouldn't  do  in  peaceaUe  times, 
and  under  a  bright  sun,  still  less  would  I  do  behind  clouds, 
in  order  to  save  my  life.  I  may  never  marry ;  most  likely 
Providence,  in  putting  me  up  here  in  the  woods,  has  in- 
tended I  should  live  single,  and  without  a  lodge  of  my 
own ;  but  should  such  a  thing  come  to  pass,  none  but  a 
woman  of  my  own  color  and  gifts  shall  darken  the  door  of 
my  wigwam.  As  for  feeding  the  young  of  your  dead 
warrior,  I  would  do  that  cheerfully,  could  it  be  done  with- 
out discredit ;  but  it  cannot,  seeing  that  I  can  never  live  in 
a  Huron  village.  Your  own  young  men  must  find  the 
Sumach  in  venison,  and  the  next  time  she  marries,  let  her 
take  a  husband  whose  legs  are  not  long  enough  to  overrun 
territory  that  don't  belong  to  him.  We  fou't  a  fair  battle, 
and  he  fell ;  in  this  there  is  nothin'  but  what  a  brave  ex- 
pects, and  should  be  ready  to  meet.  As  for  getting  a 
Mingo  heart,  as  well  might  you  expect  to  see  gray  hairs 
cm  a  boy,  or  the  blackberry  growing  on  the  pine.  No,  no, 
Huron ;  my  gifts  are  white,  so  far  as  wives  are  consarned  ; 
it  is  Delaware  in  all  things  toudiin'  Injins." 

These  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  mouth  of  Deer- 
•layer,  before  a  common  murmur  betrayed  the  dissatisfiu^ 
tion  with  which  they  had  been  heard.  The  aged  women 
A  imrticular,  were  loud  in  their  expressions  of  disgusc , 
and  the  gentle  Sumadi  herself,  a  woman  quite  old  enoogh 
Co  be  our  hero's  mother,  was  not  the  least  pacific  in  her 
denunciations.  But  all  the  other  manifestations  of  disap 
pointment  and  discontent  were  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground,  by  the  fierce  resentment  of  the  Panther.  Thit 
grim  chief  hac'  thought  it  e  degradation  to  ^lermit  his 
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IP  Veoc^ne  the  wile  of  »  pale-ii^^  of  Uie  Yengeesis  a|  all, 
•pd  hftd  only  given  f^  relactant  consent  to  the  arraqgement 
*^one  by  no  meana  unusual  among  the  Indiana,  however 
—  at  tbe  eameat  aolioitationa  of  the  bereaved  widow ;  and  it 
goad^  him  to  the  quksk,  to  find  his  aonde«<;^naiQn  slighted, 
the  hpnor  he  with  ao  much  regret  been  persuaded  to  ao- 
^rd>  contemned.  The  animal  fr<>a^  which  he  got  his  naioe 
doas  pot  gla^  on  hi^  intended  prej  with  more  (ri^tlW 
iBP^^j^  thm  bis  eyes  gleamed  on  th^  captive  i  nor  was 
his  arm  backward  in  seconding  the  fierce  reaentmf)9t  that 
almost  consumed  his  breast. 

^  Dog  of  the  palerfaces  I "  he  exi^iood,  ii^  JpQqmois, 
^go  yell  among  the  cars  of  youi*  0W&  ^vil  buutisg- 
grounds ! " 

The  denunciation  was  accompanied  by  m  appropriale 
action.  £ven  while  speaking  hi^  arm  was  lifted  and  the 
tomahawk  hurled.  Luckily  the  loud  tonea  of  the  speaker 
had  drawn  the  eye  of  Deersiayer  towarda  hiiny  else  wonJd 
that  mopoent  have  probably  dosed  his  career.  So  great 
was  the  dexterity  with  which  this  dangeroiia  w^j^kha  w^s 
thrown*  ^d  so  deadly  the  in^nt,  that  it  would  have  riven 
the  akuU  of  the  priaoner,  had  he  not  atretched  fi)rtb  ai^ 
arin,  and  oavght  the  handle  in  Qne  of  ita  turna,  with  a 
readineaa  quite  aa  remarkable  aa  the  skill  with  which  the 
miasile  had  been  hurled.  The .  projefCtile  force  waa  ao 
great,  nptwithatandingy  that  when  Dcieralay^r'a  arm  waa 
fureated,  hia  hand  waa  raiaed  above  and  behi^id  hia  own 
h^,  and  in  th^  very  attitude  neqesaary  to  r^tvun  the 
attack-  It  ia  npt  certain  whether  the  oircttma^nce  of 
finding  himself  wexpectedly  in  thia  me^aQing  posture  and 
annedf  tempted  the  young  man  tP  retaliate,  or  whethjar 
fudden  r^aentment  overqame  hia  forbearance  and  prudepop. 
Hia  eye  kindled,  however,  and  a  squall  red  apot  appeared 
on  each  cheek,  while  he  cast  all  his  energy  into  the  effort 
of  hia  am^  and  threw  back  the  weapon  at  hia  assailant. 
Che  onexpectednesa  of  thia  blow  Qontributed  to  its  aucceaa ; 
the  Panther  neither  raiaifig  iip  arm  nor  bending  hia  head 
J  avoid  it*  The  keen  little  axe  atruck  the  victim  in  a 
perp^dicular  line  with  the  npae,  dir^tly  h^tw^qu  the  pvoa 
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liter jlly  braiuing  him  on  the  spot.  SftUyiug  forwaid,  at 
the  serpent  darts  at  its  enemy  even  wl^e  receiving  iti 
own  death-wonnd,  this  man  of  powerful  frame  fell  his 
length  into  the  open  area  formed  by  the  circle,  quivering  in 
death.  A  common  rush  to  his  relief  left  the  captive,  for  a 
single  instant,  quite  without  the  crowd;  and,  willing  to 
make  one  desperate  effort  for  life,  he  bounded  off  with  tlie 
activity  of  a  deer.  There  was  but  a  breathless  inatant, 
when  the  whole  band,  old  and  young,  women  and  ohildraa. 
abandoning  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Panther  where  it  lay 
raised  the  yell  of  alarm,  and  followed  in  pursuit 

Sudden  as  had  been  the  event  which  induced  Deerslayer 
to  make  this  desperate  trial  of  speed,  his  mind  was  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  fearfhl  em^gency.  In  the 
oonrse  of  the  past  hour,  he  had  pondered  well  on  the- chances 
of  such  an  experiment,  and  had  shrewdly  calculated  all  the 
details  of  success  and  fiulure.  At  the  first  leap,  therefore, 
his  body  was  completely  under  the  direction  of  an  intelli- 
gence that  turned  all  its  efforts  to  the  best  account,  and 
prevented  everything  Uke  hesitation  or  indecision,  at  the 
important  instant  of  the  start  To  this  alone  was  he  in- 
debted for  the  first  great  advantage,  that  of  getting  thiough 
the  line  of  sentinels  unharmed,  l^e  manner  in  which  tlds 
was  done,  though  sufficiently  simple,  merits  a  description. 

Although  the  shores  of  the  point  were  not  fringed  with 
bushes,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  others  on  the  lake, 
it  was  owing  altogether  to  the  circumstance  that  the  spot 
had  been  so  much  used  by  hunters  and  fishermen.  Tliis 
fringe  commenced  on  what  might  be  termed  the  main  land, 
and  was  as  dense  as  usual,  extending  in  long  lines  both 
nortl:  and  south.  In  the  latter  direction,  then,  Deerslayer 
beJd  his  way ;  and,  as  the  sentinels  were  a  little  without 
the  commencement  of  this  thicket  before  the  alarm  was 
dearly  communicated  to  them,  the  fugitive  had  gained  its 
cover.  To  run  among  the  bushes,  however,  was  out  cf  tiie 
question^  and  Deerslayer  held  his  way  for  some  forty  or 
fifty  yards  in  the  water,  which  was  barely  knee  d6dp> 
offering  as  great  an  obstacle  to  the  speed  of  his  pnrsnen 
as  it  did  to  his  own.    As  soon  as  a  favorable  spot  proaeuleA 
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he  darted  through  the  line  of  bashes,  and  issued  uto  the 
open  woods. 

Several  rifles  were  discharged  at  Deerslayer  whDe  in  the 
water,  and  more  followed  as  he  came  out  hito  the  con  para- 
tive  exposure  of  the  clear  forest.  But  the  direction  of  his 
line  of  flight,  which  partially  crossed  that  of  the  fire^  the 
haste  with  which  the  weapons  had  been  aimed,  and  the  gen 
eral  confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  camp,  prevented  anji 
harm  from  being  done.  Bullets  whistled  past  him,  and 
many  cut  twigs  from  the  branches  at  his  side,  but  not  one 
touched  even  his  dress.  The  delay  caused  by  these  fiuit- 
less  attempts  was  of  great  service  to  the  fugitive,  who  had 
gained  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  even  the  leading  men 
of  the  Hurons,  ere  something  like  concert  and  order  had 
entered  into  the  chase.  To  think  of  following  with  rifle  in 
hand  was  out  of  the  question;  and  after  emptying  their 
pieces  in  vague  hope  of  wounding  their  captive,  the  best 
runners  of  the  Indians  threw  them  aside,  calling  out  to  the 
women  and  boys  to  recover  and  load  them  again,  as  soon  m 
possible. 

Deerslayer  knew  too  well  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
stru^le  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  lose  one  of  the  pre- 
cious moments.  He  also  knew  that  his  only  hope  was  to 
run  in  a  straight  line,  for  as  soon  as  he  began  to  turn,  or 
doable,  the  greater  number  oi  his  pursuers  would  put  escape 
out  of  the  question.  He  held  his  way,  therefore,  in  a  diag- 
onal direction  up  the  acclivity,  which  was  neither  very  high 
nor  very  steep,  in  this  part  of  the  moantain,  but  which  was 
aoflSciently  toilsome  for  one  contending  for  life,  to  render  it 
painfully  oppressive.  There,  however,  he  slackened  his 
Bpeedy  to  recover  breath,  proceeding  even  at  a  quick  walk, 
or  a  slow  trot,  along  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  way. 
The  Hurons  were  whooping  and  leaping  behind  him ;  bat 
this  he  disregarded,  well  knowing  they  must  overcome  the 
iificulties  he  had  surmounted,  ere  they  could  reach  the  eie^ 
ration  to  which  he  had  attained.  The  summit  of  ihe  flrti* 
hill  was  now  quite  near  him,  and  he  saw,  by  the  formation 
tf  ihe  land,  that  a  deep  glen  intervened,  before  the  base  of 
•  aaoood  hiU  coold  be  reached.  Walking  deliberately  to 
sa 
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tke  siimmit,  he  glanced  eagerly  aboHt  him,  iu  every  ilireOi 
tion,  in  quest  of  a  cover.  None  offered  in  the  ground  ;  hat 
a  fallen  tree  lay  near  liim,  and  desperate  circumstances  re- 
quired desperate  remedies.  This  tree  lay  in  a  line  }>ara]lel 
to  the  glen,  at  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  to  leap  on  it,  and  then 
to  force  his  person  as  close  as  possible  under  its  lower  side, 
took  but  a  moment.  Previously  to  disappearing  from  his 
pursuers,  however,  Deerslayer  stood  on  the  height,  aud  gave 
a  cry  of  triumph,  as  if  exulting  at  the  sight  of  the  descent 
that  lay  before  him.  In  the  next  instant  he  was  stretched 
beneath  the  tree. 

No  sooner  was  this  expedient  adopted,  than  the  young 
man  ascertained  how  desperate  had  been  his  own  efforts,  by 
tlie  violence  of  the  pulsation  in  his  frame.  He  could  hear 
his  heart  beat,  and  his  breathing  was  like  the  action  of  a 
bellows  in  quiek  motion.  Breath  was  gained,  however,  and 
the  heart  soon  ceased  to  throb  as  if  about  to  hrenk  through 
its  confinement  The  footsteps  of  those  who  toiled  up  the 
opposite  side  of  die  aedtivity  were  now  audible,  and  pres- 
ently voices  and  treads  announced  the  arrival  of  the  pursu- 
ers. The  foremost  shouted  as  they  reached  the  height; 
then,  feaiful  that  their  enemy  would  escape  under  fkvor  of 
tjhe  descent,  each  leaped  upon  the  fallen  tree,  and  plunged 
into  the  ravine,  trusting  to  get  a  sight  of  the  pursued,  ere 
he  reached  the  bottom.  In  this  manner,  Huron  followed 
Huron,  until  Natty  began  to  hope  the  whole  had  passed. 
Others  succeeded,  however,  until  quite  Ibrty  had  leaped  over 
the  tree ;  and  Uien  lie  counted  them,  as  the  surest  mode  ol 
•seertunmg  how  many  could  be  behind.  Presently  aB 
were  in  the  bottom  of  t^e  glen,  quite  a  hundred  feet  below 
Uro,  and  eouM  had  even  ascended  part  of  the  opposite  hill, 
whsn  it  became  evident  an  inquiry  was  making,  as  to  ths 
isreetioB  he  had  taken.  This  was  the  critical  moment ; 
and  one  of  nerves  less  steady,  or  of  a  training  that  had 
been  neglected,  would  have  seized  it  to  rise  and  fiy.  Not 
'  fo  with  Deerslayer.  He  sUll  lay  quiet,  watching  witJi  jeal- 
ous ^'igilance  every  movement  below,  and  fast  r^aining  hk 
hreath. 

The  Hvrons  now  resembled  a  pack  of  hounds  at  fimH 


Little  was  said,  but  each  tmn  raq  aboqt^  e^camining  (bo  doad 
leaves,  as  the  bound  huots  fpr  tbe  lost  sceot  The  great 
fiumber  of  moccasins  that  had  passed  made  the  examination 
difficult,  though  the  in-toe  of  an  Indian  was  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  freer  and  wider  step  of  a  white  man. 
Believing  that  no  more  pursuers  remained  behind,  and  hop- 
ing to  steal  awaj  unseen,  Deerslayer  suddenly  threw  himself 
over  the  tree,  and  fell  on  the  upper  side.  This  achieve- 
nent  appeared  to  be  effected  successfully,  and  hope  beat 
high  in  the  bosom  of  the  fugitive.  Rising  to  his  hands  and 
feety  after  a  moment  lost  in  listening  to  tbe  sounds  in  the 
glen,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  had  been  seen,  the  young 
mau  next  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  distance  of  only 
ten  yards,  in  the  expectation  of  getting  its  brow  between 
him  and  his  pursuers,  and  himself  so  far  under  cover. 
Even  this  was  effected,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet,  walking 
swiftly  but  steadily  along  the  summit,  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  he  had  first  fled.  The  nature  of  the  calls 
iu  the  glen,  however,  soon  made  him  uneasy,  and  he  sprang 
apon  the  summit,  again,  in  order  to  reconnoitre.  No  sooner 
did  he  reach  the  height  than  he  was  seen,  and  the  chase  re- 
newed. As  it  was  better  footing  on  the  level  ground, 
Deerslayer  now  avoided  the  side  -  bill,  holding  his  flight 
along  tiie  ridge  ;  while  the  Hurons,  judging  from  the  gen- 
eral fanmuion  of  the  land,  saw  that  the  ridge  would  soon 
melt  into  the  hollow,  and  kept  to  the  latter,  as  the  easiest 
mode  of  heading  the  fugitive.  A  few,  at  the  same  time, 
tsrned  south,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  escaping  in  that 
direction ;  while  some  crossed  his  trail  towards  the  water,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  retreat  by  the  lake,  running  southerly. 
The  situation  of  Deerslayer  was  now  more  critical  than 
it  ever  had  been.  He  was  virtually  surrounded  on  three 
sides,  having  the  lake  on  tlie  fourth.  But  he  had  pondered 
well  on  all  the  chances,  and  took  his  measures  with  cool- 
ness, even  while  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  As  is  generally 
tbe  case  with  the  vigorous  border-men,  he  could  outran  any 
single  Indian  among  his  pursuers,  who  were  principally  for- 
midable to  him  on  account  of  their  numbm's,  and  the  advan- 
tages they  possessed  in  position ;  and  he  would  not  have 
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Qeutaied  to  break  off,  in  a  straiglit  line,  at  any  spot,  oould 
he  have  got  the  whole  band  again  £urlj  behind  him.  But 
00  such  chance  did,  or  indeed  coold  now  o^r  ;  and  wh^ 
he  found  that  he  was  descending  towards  the  glen,  by  the 
meltiug  away  of  the  ridge,  he  turned  short,  at  right  angles 
to  his  previous  course,  and  went  down  the  declivity  with 
tremendous  velocity,  holding  his  way  towards  the  shores 
Some  of  lus  pursuers  came  panting  up  the  hill,  in  direct 
chase,  while  most  still  kept  on,  in  the  ravine,  intending  to 
head  him  at  its  termination.  Deerslayer  had  now  a  difler- 
ent,  though  a  desperate  project  in  view.  Abandoning  all 
thoughts  of  escape  by  the  woods,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  towards  the  canoe.  He  knew  where  it  lay  :  oould  it 
be  reached,  he  had  only  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  few  rifles, 
and  success  would  be  certain.  None  of  the  warriors  had 
kept  their  weapons,  which  would  have  retarded  their  speed, 
and  the  risk  would  come  either  from  the  uncertain  hands  ci 
the  women,  or  from  those  of  some  well-grown  boy ;  though 
most  of  the  latter  were  already  out  in  hot  pursuit.  £«very 
thing  seemed  propitious  to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and 
the  course  being  a  continued  descent,  the  young  man  went 
over  the  ground  at  a  rate  that  promised  a  speedy  termiiui- 
tion  to  his  toil. 

As  Deerslayer  approached  the  point,  several  women  and 
children  were  passed,  but,  though  the  former  endeavored  to 
cast  dried  branches  betweeii  His  legs,  the  terror  inspired  by 
his  bold  retaliation  on  the  redoubted  Panther  was  so  great, 
that  none  dared  come  near  enough  seriously  to  molest  him. 
He  went  by  all  triumphantly,  and  reached  the  fringe  oi 
bushes.  Plunging  dirough  these,  our  hero  fbimd  himeell 
onoe  more  in  the  lake  and  within  fifty  feet  of  the  canoe. 
Here  he  ceased  to  run,  for  he  well  understood  that  his 
breath  was  now  all-important  to  him.  He  even  stooped,  at 
he  advanced,  and  cooled  his  parched  mouth,  by  scooping  vp 
water  in  his  hand  to  drink.  Still  the  moments  pressed,  and 
le  soon  stood  at  the  side  of  the  canoe.  The  first  glance 
jold  him  that  the  paddles  had  been  removed !  This  was  a 
fore  disappointment  after  all  bis  efibrts,  and,  for  a  singls 
AOment,  he  thought  of  turning  and  of  fiusiog  his  fbea  by 
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Wkiiig  witli  dignity  into  the  centre  of  the  camp  aguiL 
But  an  infernal  yell,  such  as  the  American  savage  alone  can 
raise,  proclaimed  the  quick  approach  of  the  nearest  of  his 
pursuers,  and  the  instinct  of  life  triumphed.  Preparing 
himself  duly,  and  giving  a  right  direction  to  its  bows,  he  ran 
off  into  the  water  bearing  the  canoe  before  him,  threw  all 
his  strength  and  skOl  into  a  last  e€R)rt,  and  cast  himself  for- 
ward so  as  to  fidl  into  the  bottom  of  the  light  craft,  without 
materially  impeding  its  way.  Here  he  remained  on  his 
back,  both  to  regain  his  breath  and  to  cover  his  person  from 
the  deadly  rifle.  The  lightness,  which  was  such  an  advan- 
tage in  paddling  the  canoe,  now  operated  unfavorably. 
The  material  was  so  like  a  feather  that  the  boat  had  no 
momentum;  else  would  the  impulse  in  that  smooth  and 
placid  sheet  have  impelled  it  to  a  distance  from  the  shore, 
that  would  have  rendered  paddling  with  the  hands  safe. 
Could  such  a  point  once  be  reached,  Deerslayer  thought  he 
might  get  &r  enoi]^h  out  to  attract  the  attention  of  Qiin- 
gachgook  and  JudiUi,  who  would  not  fiiQ  to  come  to  his  relief 
with  other  canoes,  a  circumstance  that  promised  everything. 
As  the  young  man  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  he 
watdied  its  movements,  by  studying  the  tops  of  the  trees  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  judged  of  his  distance  by  the  time 
and  the  motion.  Voices  on  the  shore  were  now  numerous, 
and  he  heard  something  said  about  manning  the  raft,  which 
fortunately  for  the  fugitive  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  on 
(he  other  side  of  the  point 

Perhaps  the  situation  of  Deerslayer  had  not  been  more 
critical  that  day  than  it  was  at  this  moment.  It  certainly 
had  not  been  one  half  as  tantalizing.  He  lay  {)erfecUy 
qnist  for  two  or  three  minutes,  trusting  to  the  single  sense 
oi  hearing,  confident  that  the  noise  on  the  lake  would  i*cach 
his  ears,  did  any  one  venture  to  approach  by  swimming. 
Once  or  twice  he  fancied  that  the  element  was  stirred  by 
the  cautious  movement  of  an  arm,  and  tlien  he  perceived  it 
was  the  wash  of  the  water  on  the  pebbles  of  the  «trand , 
lor  in  mimicry  of  the  ocean,  it  is  seldom  that  those  little 
iAke0  are  so  totally  tranquil,  as  not  to  possess  a  slight 
liettving  and   setting  on    their   shores.     Suddenly  all    tbs 
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rwoh  ceasetl,  and  a  death-like  dtiUn^s^  pei-vaded  the  tpolf 
a  quietness  as  profound  as  if  all  lay  in  tbe  repoae  of  inaoi- 
raate  life.  By  this  time  the  canoe  had  drifted  so  fiir  as  to 
render  nothing  visible  to  Deerslayer,  as  he  lay  on  his  back, 
except  the  blue  void  of  space,  and  a  few  of  those  bright^ 
rays  that  p^ceed  from  the  efiulgenoe  of  die  sun,  marking 
hi9  proximity.  It  was  not  possible  to  endure  this  naoertaintj 
long.  The  young  man  well  knew  that  th^  profound  still* 
ness  foreboded  evil,  the  savages  never  beiiig  so  silfint  as 
when  about  to  strike  a  blow ;  resembling  the  stealthy  foot 
of  the  panther  ere  he  takes  his  leap.  He  took  out  a  kmfe, 
and  was  about  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  bark  in  order  to 
get  a  view  of  the  shore»  when  he  paused  from  a  dread  of 
being  seen  in  the  c^ratbn,  which  would  direct  the  enamy 
where  to  aim  their  buUete.  At  this  instant  a  rifle  woi 
fired,  and  the  ball  pierced  both  sides  <^  the  canoe,  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  spot  where  his  head  lay.  Tlus  was 
close  work,  but  our  hero  had  too  lately  gone  through  thai 
which  was  closer,  to  be  appalled.  He  lay  still  half  n 
minute  longer,  and  then  he  saw  the  mmmit  of  an  oak  oooi- 
iag  slowly  within  his  narrow  horizon. 

Unable  to  account  lor  this  change^  Deonslayer  eoaM  ra- 
strain  his  impatience  no  longer.  Httohing  his  body  alcmg, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  he  got  his  eye  at  the  bollet^hok, 
and  fortunately  conunanded  a  very  tolerable  view  of  the 
point  The  canoe,  by  one  of  those  imperceptible  innpglfWB 
that  so  oflen  decide  the  fate  of  men,  as  well  as  the  ooune 
of  things  had  inclined  southerly,  and  was  slowly  drifting 
iown^  the  lake.  It  was  lucky  that  Deerslayer  had  given  it 
a  shove  sufficiently  vigorous  to  send  it  past  the  end  of  the 
p^int  ere  it  took  this  indination,  or  it  must  have  fione 
ashore  agwin*  As  it  was,  it  drifted  so  near  iifc  as  to  brii^  the 
tops  of  two  or  three  trees  within  the  range  of  the  young 
maii's  view,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and,  indeed,  to  oooae  is 
quite  as  close  proximity  with  the  extremity  of  the  point  ea 
was  at  all  safe.  The  distance  could  not  much  have  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  feet,  though  fortunately  a  light  curreui 
•f  air  from  the  southwest  began  to  set  it  slowly  off  ahon 

Deerslayer  now  felt  the  ui;9ent  oecfssity  of  resorting  to 
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loiue  ex|)edlent  to  get  further  from  Im  foes,  and,  if  poMible 
to  apprise  liis  fiiends  of  his  situation*  The  distance  rea- 
dered  the  kst  difficult,  while  the  proximity  to  the  point 
rendered  the  first  indispensahle.  As  was  usual  in  such 
craft,  a  Urge,  round,  smooth  stone  was  in  each  end  of  the 
canoe,  for  the  double  purpose  of  seats  and  ballast ;  one  <^ 
these  was  within  reach  of  his  feet.  The  stone  he  contriTed 
to  get  so  far  between  bis  legs  as  to  reach  it  with  his  handsy 
and  then  he  managed  to  roll  it  to  the  side  of  its  fellow  in 
the  bows,  where  the  two  served  to  keep  the  trim  of  the 
light  boat,  while  he  worked  his  own  body  as  £ir  afb  as  pos- 
sible. Before  quitting  the  shore,  and  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  paddles  were  gone,  Deerslayer  had  thrown 
a  bit  of  dead  branch  into  the  canoe,  and  this  was  within 
roach  of  his  arm.  Removing  the  cap  he  wore,  he  put  it 
on  the  end  of  this  stick,  and  just  let  it  appear  over  the 
edge  of  the  canoe,  as  far  as  possible  from  his  own  person. 
This  ruse  was  scarcely  adopted,  before  the  young  man  had 
proof  how  much  he  had  underrated  the  intelligence  of  his 
enemies.  In  contempt  of  an  artifice  so  shallow  and  com- 
monplace, a  bullet  was  fired  directly  through  another  part 
of  the  canoe,  which  actually  razed  his  skin.  He  dropped 
the  cap,  and  instantly  raised  it  immediately  over  his  head, 
as  a  safeguard.  It  would  seem  that  this  second  artifice  was 
nnseen,  or  what  was  more  probable,  the  Hurons,  feeling 
certain  of  recovering  their  captive,  wished  to  take  him 
alive. 

Deerslayer  lay  passive  a  few  minutes  longer,  his  eye  at 
the  bullet-hole,  however,  and  much  did  he  rejoice  at  seeing 
that  he  was  drifting  gradually  further  and  further  from  the 
ehore.  When  he  looked  upwards,  the  tree  tops  had  disap- 
peared, but  he  soon  found  that  the  canoe  was  slowly  turn- 
ing, so  as  to  prevent  his  getting  a  view  of  anything  at  his 
peep-hole,  but  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  lake.  He 
.low  bethought  him  of  the  stick,  which  was  crooked,  and 
offered  some  &cilities  for  rowing,  without  the  necessity  of 
rising.  The  experiment  succeeded,  on  trial,  better  even  than 
he  had  hoped,  though  his  great  embarrassment  was  to  keep 
the  canoe  straight     That  his  present  manoeuvre  was  seen 
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im[)eudlng  directly  over  his  head.  Starting  to  his  feet,  the 
first  object  that  met  his  eye  was  Rivenoak,  who  had  eo  fu 
aided  the  slow  progress  of  the  boat,  as  to  draw  it  on  the 
point,  the  grating  on  the  strand  being  the  sound  that  had 
first  given  our  hero  the  alarm.  The  change  in  the  drift  of 
ihe  canoe  had  been  altogether  owing  to  the  baffling  nature 
of  the  light  currents  oi  air,  aided  by  9ome  eddies  in  the 
w&ter, 

^  Come,'*  said  the  Hwron^  with  a  quiet  gesture  of  author- 
it  y  to  order  his  prisoner  to  land;  "my  young  friend  han 
sailed  about  till  he  is  tired;  he  will  forg^  how  to  run 
again,  unless  he  uses  his  legs." 

"You'\e  the  best  of  it,  Huron,**  returned  Peerslayer, 
stepping  steadily  from  the  canoe,  and  passively  following  his 
leader  to  the  open  area  of  the  point;  ** Providence  has 
helped  you  in  an  onexpected  manner.  Fm  your  prisoner 
ag*in,  and  I  hope  youUl  allow  that  I*m  as  good  at  breaking 
jail  as  I  am  at  keeping  furloughs.'* 

^^  My  young  friend  is  a  moose !  **  exclaimed  the  Huroii. 
'*  His  legs  are  very  long;^  they  have  given  my  young  men 
trouble.  But  he  is  not  a  fish;  he  cannot ifind  his  way  in 
the  lake.  We  did  not  shoot  him;  fish  are  taken  in  nets, 
and  not  killed  by  bullets.  When  he  turns  moose  again  Ite 
will  be  treated  like  a  moose.'* 

*  Aye,  have  your  talk,  Rivenoak ;  make  the  most  of  joar 
advantage.  *Ti8  your  right,  I  suppose,  and  I  know  it  is 
your  gift  On  that  p*int  there'll  be  no  words  atween  «g; 
for  all  men  must  md  ought  to  follow  their  gifts.  Howv- 
ever,  when  your  women  begin  to  ta'nt  and  abuse  me,  as  I 
suppose  will  soon  happen,  let  'em  remember  tliat  if  a  pale- 
face St)  uggles  for  life  so  long  as  it's  lawful  and  manftil,  he 
knows  how  to  loosen  bis  hold  on  it,  decently,  when  he  feels 
that  the  time  has  come.  I'm  your  capt^e ;  work  yonr  will 
on  me.'* 

^M\  brother  has  btd  a  long  run  on  the  hills,  and  a 
pleasant  sail  on  the  water,"  returned  Rivenoak,  more  mfldiy, 
imiling,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  way  that  his  listencdr  knew 
denoted  pacific  intentions.  ^  He  has  seen  the  woods  1m 
has  seen  the  water;  which  does  he  like  best?     PerhaiJt  ks 

1  S^   VppenrHx,  N'ot-o  O. 
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Im8  6060  enough  to  ehange  hb  mind  and  mike  hhn  hear 
reaaoB." 

^  Speak  out,  Huron.     Scnnething   i«  in  yonr  thoughts, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  said,  the  sooner  jou'U  get  my  answer." 

^^  That  is  straight  1  There  is  no  turning  in  the  talk  of 
my  pale-face  friend,  though  he  is  a  fox  in  running.  I  wUl 
apeaJk  to  him ;  his  ears  are  now  open  wider  than  before, 
and  his  eyes  are  not  shutl  The  Sumach  is  poorer  than 
eTert  Once  she  had  a  brother  and  a  husband.  She  had 
children  too.  The  time  came,  and  the  husband  started  for 
the  happy  hunting^ounds,  without  saying  fiirewell ;  he  left 
her  alone  with  hi^  chOdren.  This  he  could  not  help,  or  he 
would  not  have  done  it ;  Le  Loup  Cerrier  was  a  good  hus- 
band. It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  venison,  and  wild  ducks, 
and  geese,  and  bear's  meat,  that  hung  in  his  lodge,  in  winter. 
It  is  now  gone ;  it  will  not  keep  in  warm  weather.  Who 
shall  bring  it  hack  again?  Some  thought  the  brother 
would  not  forget  his  sister,  and  that,  next  winter,  he  would 
see  that  the  lodge  should  not  be  empty.  We  thought  this ; 
but  the  Panther  yelled,  and  followed  the  husband  on  the 
path  of  death.  They  are  now  trying  which  shall  first  reach 
the  happy  hunting-grounds.  Some  think  the  Lynx  can  run 
fikstest,  and  some  tbmk  the  Panther  can  jump  the  furthest 
The  Sumach  thinks  both  will  travel  so  fast  and  so  far,  that 
neither  will  ever  oome  back.  Who  shall  feed  her  and  her 
young?  The  man  who  told  her  husband  and  her  brother 
to  quit  her  lodge,  that  there  might  be  room  for  him  to  come 
iolo  it.  He  is  a  great  hunter,  and  we  know  that  the  woman 
mil  never  want.'' 

^'Aye>  Huron,  this  is  soon  settled,  accordin'  to  yonr 
QOtions ;  but  it  goes  sorely  ag'in  the  grain  of  a  white  man's 
feelin's*  I've  heard  of  men's  saving  their  lives  this-away. 
and  I've  know'd  them  that  would  prefer  death  to  such  » 
KMTt  of  captivity.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  seek  my  and; 
nor  do  I  seek  matrimony." 

^  Thd  pale*£Eice  will  think  of  this  while  my  people  get 
ttsady  for  the  council  He  will  be  told  what  will  happen 
Let  him  remember  how  bard  it  is  to  lose  a  husband  and  u 
MTOther.  Go :  when  we  want  him,  the  name  of  DeerslayeT 
viU  be  called." 
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This  conversation  had  been  held  wiU*  no  one  near  but 
the  speakers.  Of  all  the  band  that  had  so  lately  thronged 
the  place,  Rivenoak  alone  was  yisible.  The  rest  seemed  to 
have  totally  abandoned  the  spot  Even  the  fomitaie, 
clothes,  arms,  and  other  property  of  the  camp  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  place  bore  no  other  proofe  of  the 
crowd  that  had  so  lately  occupied  it,  than  the  traces  of  their 
files  and  resting-places,  and  the  trodden  earth,  that  stiH 
showed  the  marks  of  their  feet.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
%  change  caused  Deerslayer  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and 
some  uneasiness,  for  he  had  never  known  it  to  occur,  in  the 
course  of  his  experience  among  the  Delawares.  He  sus- 
pected, however,  and  rightly,  that  a  change  of  encampment 
was  intended,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  movement  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  work  on  his  apprehensions. 

Rivenoak  walked  up  the  vista  of  trees,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  leaving  Deerslaya*  by  himself.  The  chief 
disappeared  behind  the  covers  of  the  forest,  and  one  unpnio- 
ticed  in  such  scenes  might  have  believed  the  prisoner  left  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  But  the  young  man, 
while  .he  felt  a  little  amazement  at  the  dramatic  aspect  of 
things,  knew  his  enemies  too  well  to  fistncy  himself  at  liberty, 
or  a  free  agent  Still,  he  was  ignorant  how  £&r  the  Hnrmu 
meant  to  carry  their  artifices,  and  he  determined  to  bring 
the  question,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  proof.  AfSacting 
an  indifierence  he  was  &r  from  feeling,  he  stroUed  about  tlie 
area,  gradually  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  landed,  when  he  suddenly  quickened  his  pace,  thovi^ 
careAiUy  avoiding  all  appearance  of  flight,  and,  pushing  aside 
the  bushes,  he  stepped  upon  the  beach.  The  canoe  was 
gone,  nor  could  he  see  any  traces  of  it,  after  walking  to  the 
northern  and  southern  verges  of  the  pomt,  and  examining 
the  shores  in  both  directions.  It  was  evidently  removed 
beyond  his  reach  and  knowledge,  and  under  Gircumstaiioea 
to  show  that  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  savages. 

Deerslayer  now  better  understood  his  actual.  situati<Hiii 
Be  was  a  prisoner  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land,  vi^andy 
watdied  beyond  a  question,  and  wi^  no  other  means  of 
cacape  than  that  of  swimming.     He  again  thought  of  lltti 
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Uttt  expedient,  but  the  certainty  that  the  canoe  would  be 
Bent  in  chase,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  chances  of 
success,  deterred  iiim  from  the  undertaking.  While  on  the 
strand,  he  came  to  a  spot  where  the  baches  had  been  cati 
and  thrown  into  a  small  pile.  Removing  a  few  of  the 
upper  branches,  he  found  beneath  them  the  dead  body  <j^ 
the  Panther.  He  kbdw  that  it  was  kept  until  the  savagei 
might  find  a  place  to  inter  it,  when  it  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  scalping-knife.  He  gazed  wistfullj  towards 
the  castle,  but  there  aU  seemtd  to  be  silent  and  desolate ; 
and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  desertion  came  over  him  to 
increase  the  gloom  of  the  moment 

^  God's  will  be  done  I "  murmured  the  young  man,  as  he 
walked  sorrowfully  away  from  the  beach,  entering  again 
beneath  the  ardies  of  the  wood ;  ^  God's  will  be  done  on 
'arth  as  it  is  in  heaven !  I  did  hope  that  my  days  would 
not  be  numbered  so  soon !  but  it  matters  little,  a'ter  all.  A 
few  more  winters,  and  a  few  more  summers,  and  'twould 
have  been  over  accordin'  to  natur'.  Ah's  me  1  the  young 
and  actyve  seldom  think  death  possible,  till  he  grins  in 
their  faces  and  tells  'em  the  hour  is  come !  " 

While  this  soliloquy  was  being  pronounced,  the  hunter 
advanced  into  the  area,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw 
Hetty  alone,  evidently  awaiting  his  return.  The  girl  car- 
ried the  Bible  under  her  arm,  and  her  face,  over  which 
a  shadow  of  gentle  melancholy  was  usually  thrown,  now 
seemed  sad  and  downcast  Moving  nearer,  Deerslayer 
spoke. 

^  Poor  Hetty,"  he  said,  ^  times  have  been  so  trouble- 
gome  of  late  that  Pd  alt(^ether  foi^tten  you ;  we  meet,  as 
It  might  be,  to  mourn  over  what  is  to  happen.  I  wondet 
what  has  become  of  Chingacfagook  and  Wah  I " 

^  Why  did  you  kill  the  Huron,  Deerslayer  ?  "  returned 
the  girl,  reproachfrdly.  ^  Don't  you  know  your  ccomiand- 
ments,  which  say, '  Thou  shalt  not  kill ! '  They  tell  me 
yoi«  have  now  slain  the  woman's  husband  and  brother." 

^  It's  true,  my  good  Hetty,  'tis  gospel  truth,  and  Pll  not 
deny  what  has  come  to  pass.  But,  you  must  remember 
^il,  that  ciauy  things  are  lawful  in  war,  which  would  be  o» 
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IftV^fal  in  penoe.  The  liiiBbuid  wm  shot  in  open  figiH ;  ot 
opea  fio  &a>  as  I  Was  oonsarned,  n^iile  he  Lad  a  better  cover 
than  oommon ;  and  the  brother  brooght  his  end  on  himself, 
by  casting  his  tomahawk  at  an  unarmed  prisoner.  Did 
you  witness  that  deed^  gal  ?  " 

^  I  saw  k,  and  was  soitj  it  luppened,  DeersLijer ;  Ibr  I 
bopod  jon  uooldn't  have  xvtfirned  biow  for  blow,  bat  good 
fbreirii/' 

^  Ah,  Hetty,  that  may  do  among  the  missionailes,  bat 
'twonld  make  an  onsartain  life  in  the  woods*  The  Pantheff 
orated  my  bk>od,  and  he  was  foolish  enongh  to  throw  arm 
into  my  hands  at  the  very  moment  he  was  striying  a'ter  it 
Twonld  have  been  a'gin  natnr*  not  to  raise  a  hand  in  sndi 
a  trial,  and  'twoold  have  done  d&oredit  to  my  training  and 
gifts.  No,  no ;  I'm  as  willing  to  give  every  maa  his  own, 
as  another ;  and  so  1  hope  you'll  testify  to  them  that  will 
be  likoly  to  qaestion  yon  as  to  what  you've  seen  this 
day." 

^  Deerslayer,  do  yon  mean  to  many  Sumach,  now  she 
has  neither  husband  nor  brother  to  feed  her  ?  " 

<'Are  such  your  idees  of  matrimony,  Hetty?  Oi^^ 
the  young  to  wive  with  the  old -^  the  paie4aoe  with  the 
red-«kin-^the  Christian  witii  the  heathen?  Ifa  ag%i 
reaisoa  and  natur',  and  so  youll  see^  if  yoaH  think  of  it  a 
moment." 

**  I've  always  beard  mother  say,"  retumed  Hetty,  avert 
ing  her  fiM^,  mora  from  a  feminine  inetinct  than  from  ai^ 
consciousness  of  wrong,  ^  that  people  should  never  many 
antil  they  loved  each  other  better  than  brodieia  and  tislera; 
Mid  I  suppose  that  is  what  yon  mean.  Sumach  is  old,  wmH 
yoo  ure  young." 

^<Ayo,  and  sWs  red,  and  I'm  white.  Besides,  Hellj, 
vQppose  you  was  a  w^  now,  having  married  some  young 
man  of  yo*u*  own  years,  and  state,  and  oolor  *^  Hnny 
llarry,  for  instance,"  —  Deerslayer  selected  this  eExample^ 
simply  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  oaly  yow^ 
man  known  to  both,  <-^  ^  and  that  he  had  fellen  on  a  war- 
padi,  would  you  widi  to  tid^e  to  your  boasm,  fer  a  i 
the  oMitkii  view  Um?" 
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** O !  no,  no,  no*  returned  the  girl,  shttddering.  **  3Tka< 
iroold  be  wicked,  as  well  as  heartless  !  No  Christian  giri 
OQiild  01*  would  db  that  I  never  shall  be  the  wife  of 
Hnny,  I  know ;  but  were  he  otiy  huslMind^  no  man  shouid 
ever  be  it  again  after  his  death." 

••  1  thought  it  would  get  to  this,  Hetty,  wLaa  you  comr 
to  understand  sarcumBtances.  Tis  a  moral  impo^ibilll^ 
that  I  should  erer  marry  Sumadi ;  and  though  Injin  wed* 
din's  have  no  priests,  and  not  much  religion,  a  wMte  man 
who  knows  his  gifts  and  duties  can^t  profit  by  that,  and  so 
QJEike  hi^  iscape  at  the  fitting  lime.  I  do  think  death 
would  be  more  natural  like,  and  welcome,  than  wedlock  with 
this  T^oman.** 

*  Don't  say  it  too  loud,**  interrupted  Hetty,  impatiently : 
**  1  suppose  she  wiU  not  like  to  hear  it.  Fm  sure  Hurry 
Would  rather  marry  even  me,  than  suffer  torments,  though 
t  am  feeble-minded ;  and  I  am  sure  it  wouHi  kill  me  to 
think  he'd  prefer  death  to  being  my  husband." 

"Aye,  gal ;  you  ain't  Sumach,  bat  ^  comely  yotmg  Qiris- 
ti&n,  with  It  good  heart,  pleasant  smile,  and  kind  eye. 
Hufry  might  be  proud  to  get  you,  and  that,  too,  not  in  mis- 
ery and  sorrow,  but  in  his  bes^  and  happiest  days.  Howt* 
ever,  take  my  advice,  and  never  talk  to  Huiry  about  thest 
things ;  he's  only  a  borderer,  at  the  best*' 

"*  I  wouldn't  tell  him  for  the  world !"  exdidmed  the  girl, 
leibking  about  hef,  like  one  afiiighted,  and  blushing,  she 
knew  not  why.  *  Mother  always  said  young  women 
filiouldn*t  be  fbrward,  and  speak  their  minds  before  they're 
lilted;  O!  I  never  forget  what  mother  told  me.  *Tis  a 
pity  Horry  is  to  handsome,  Deerslayer ;  I  do  think  lewer 
girls  Would  like  h!m  then,  and  h^  would  «ooner  know  y» 
own  mind." 

"  Poor  gal,  poor  g&l,  it's  pliaift  enough  how  it  is  \  but  the 
Lord  wiD  bear  in  mind  one  of  your  simple  heart  and  kind 
feclin's !  We'U  talk  no  more  of  these  things ;  if  you  had 
teason,  you'd  be  sorrowftil  at  havmg  let  others  so  much  into 
your  secret  Tell  me,  Hetty,  what  has  become  of  all  the 
iliiminft,  and  wK7  diey  let  yoo  rMm  mboat  the  p'mt,  asif  jm 
t60t  ^IHw  %  ptMaotf 
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^  Fm  QO  priBoner,  Deerslayer,  but  a  free  girl,  and  gc 
when  and  where  I  please.  Nobody  dare  hurt  me  I  If 
they  did,  God  would  be  angry  —  as  I  can  show  them  in 
the  Bible.  No  —  no  —  Hetty  Hutter  is  not  afraid ;  «^f 
in  good  hands.  The  Hurons  are  up  yonder  in  the  woods, 
and  keep  a  good  watch  on  us  both-,  Til  answer  for  it,  since 
all  the  women  and  children  are  on  the  look-out  Some  are 
burying  the  body  of  the  poor  girl  who  was  shot,  so  that 
the  enemy  and  the  wild  beasts  can't  find  it.  I  told  'em 
that  father  and  mother  lay  in  the  lake,  but  I  wouldn't  let 
them  know  in  what  part  of  it,  for  Judith  and  I  don't  want 
any  of  their  heathenish  company  in  our  burying-ground." 

^<  Ah's  me !  Well  it  is  an  awful  dispatch  to  be  stand- 
ing here,  alive  and  angry,  and  with  the  feelin's  up  and  furi- 
ous, one  hour,  and  then  to  be  carried  away  at  the  next,  and 
put  out  of  sight  of  mankind  in  a  hole  in  the  'arth.  No 
one  knows  what  will  happen  to  him  on  a  war-path,  Ihaf  i 
sartain." 

Here  the  stirring  of  leaves  and  the  cracking  of  dried 
twigs  interrupted  the  discourse,  aud  aj^rised  Deerslayer  ci 
the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  Hurons  closed  around 
the  spot  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  coming  scene,  in  a 
circle  —  the  armed  men  being  so  distributed  among  the 
feebler  members  of  the  band,  that  there  was  no  safe  open- 
ing through  which  the  prisoner  could  break.  But  the 
latter  no  longer  contemplated  flight ;  the  recent  trial  hav- 
ing satisfied  him  of  his  inability  to  escape,  when  pursued 
io  closely  by  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  all  his  enoigies 
were  aroused,  in  order  to  meet  his  expected  fiite  with  a 
calnmess  that  should  do  credit  to  his  color  and  his  noan- 
hood ;  one  equally  removed  from  recreant  alarm  and  mt- 
age  boasting. 

When  Rivenoak  reappeared  in  the  circle,  he  occupied  hit 
old  place  at  the  head  of  the  area.  Several  of  the  elder 
warriors  stood  near  him;  but,  now  that  the  brother  of  S«- 
jiach  had  fisiUen,  there  was  no  longer  any  recognized  chief 
present,  whose  influence  and  authority  offered  a  dangeroni 
rivalry  to  his  own.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that 
little  which  could  be  called  monarchical  or  despotio  entered 
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bkVo  the  politics  of  the  North  American  tribes,  althoiigli 
the  first  colonists,  bringing  with  them  to  this  hemisphere 
the  notions  and  opinions  of  their  own  countries,  ofben  dig- 
nified the  chief  men  of  those  primitive  nations  with  the 
titles  of  kings  and  princes.  Hereditary  influence  did  cer 
tainly  exist ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  it  existed 
rather  as  a  consequence  of  hereditary  merit  and  acquired 
qualifications,  than  as  a  birthright.  Riveuoak,  however, 
had  not  even  this  claim  —  having  risen  to  consideration 
purely  by  the  force  of  talents,  sagacity,  and,  as  Bacon  ex* 
presses  it,  in  relation  to  all  distinguished  statesmen,  ^^  by  a 
union  of  great  and  mean  qualities ;  "  a  truth  of  which  the 
career  of  the  profound  Englishman  himself  furnishes  so 
apt  an  illustration. 

Next  to  arms,  eloquence  ofTers  the  great  avenue  to  popu« 
lai  &vor,  whether  it  be  in  ciyilized  or  savage  life;  and 
Bivenoak  had  succeeded,  as  so  many  haye  succeeded  before 
him,  quite  as  much  by  rendering  fallacies  acceptable  to  his 
listeners,  as  by  any  profound  or  learned  expositions  of  truths 
or  the  accuracy  of  his  logic.  Nevertheless,  he  had  influ- 
ence ;  and  was  far  ftom  being  altogether  without  just  dainos 
to  its  possession.  Like  most  men  who  reason  more  than 
they  feel,  the  Huron  was  not  addicted  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  mere  fbrocious  passions  of  his  people ;  he  had  been 
commonly  found  on  the  side  of  mercy,  in  all  the  scenes  of 
vindictive  torture  and  revenge  that  had  occurred  in  his 
tribe,  since  his  own  attainment  to  power.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  reluctant  to  proceed  to  extremities,  al- 
though the  provocation  was  so  great ;  still  it  exceeded  his 
ingenuity  to  see  how  that  alternative  could  well  be  avoided* 
Sumach  resented  her  rejection  more  than  she  did  the  deaths 
oi  her  husband  and  brother,  and  there  was  little  probabili^ 
that  the  woman  would  pardon  a  man  who  had  so  unequiTO- 
cally  preferred  death  to  her  embraces.  Without  her  fo?^ 
giveness,  there  was  scarce  a  hope  that  the  tribe  could  be  in- 
duced to  overlook  its  loss  ;  and  even  to  Rivenoak  himselt 
nrnch  as  he  was  disposed  to  pardon,  the  fstte  of  our  hero 
now  appeared  to  be  almost  hopelessly  sealed. 

When  the  whole  band  was  arrayed  around  the  captive,  a 
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gniTe  silence,  bo  much  the  more  threiiteniug  irom  its  p0» 
found  quiet,  pervaded  the  place.  Deerslayer  peroeived 
that  the  women  and  boys  had  been  preparing  syilinters  of 
the  fat  pine  routs,  which  be  weU  knew  were  to  be  stock 
into  his  flesh  and  set  in  dames  while  two  or  three  of  the 
yoiifig  men  held  the  thongs  of  bark  with  which  he  was  to 
be  bound.  The  smoke  of  a  distant  iire  announced  that  the 
Iwmiiig  brands  weiH3  in  preparation,  and  several  of  the  elder 
warriors  passed  their  lingers  over  the  edges  of  dieir  toma- 
hawks, as  if  to  prove  their  keenness  aiitl  temper.  Even  tha 
knives  seemed  loosened  in  their  sheaths,  impatient  for  tks 
koody  and  merciless  work  to  begin. 

^  Killer  of  the  Deer,"'  recommenced  ^venoak,  certainly 
without  any  signs  of  sympathy  or  pity  in  his  manner,  though 
with  calmness  and  dignity,  ^  Killer  of  the  Deer,  it  is  time 
that  my  people  knew  their  minds.  The  sun  is  no  longer  over 
our  heads ;  tired  of  waiting  on  the  Hurons,  he  has  began 
to  &11  near  the  pines  on  tliis  side  of  the  valley.  He  is 
travelling  fast  towards  the  country  of  our  Frendi  ikthers ; 
it  is  to  warn  hb  children  that  their  lodges  are  empty,  and 
that  they  on^ht  to  be  at  home.  The  roaming  wolf  has  lus 
den,  and  he  goes  to  it  when  he  wishes  to  see  his  yom^. 
The  Iroquois  are  not  poorer  than  the  woives.  They  haTe 
villages,  and  wigwams,  and  fields  of  com  ;  the  good  spirits 
will  be  tired  of  watching  them  alone.  My  people  most  go 
back  and  see  to  their  own  business.  There  will  be  joy  in 
^  lodges  when  they  hear  our  whoop  from  the  forest !  It 
will  be  a  sorrowful  whoop ;  when  it  is  understood,  grief  will 
eome  after  it.  lliere  will  be  one  scalp-whoop,  but  there 
will  be  only  one.  We  have  the  fur  of  the  Muskrat ;  his 
body  is  among  Uie  fishes.  Deerslayer  must  say  whether 
aitolJier  scalp  shall  be  on  our  pole.  Two  lodges  are  empty ; 
a  ftoalp,  living  or  dead,  is  wanted  at  eaeh  door.** 

^"[Hien  take  'em  dead,  Huron,"  firmly,  but  altogether 
without  di*amatic  boasting,  returned  the  captive.  *^  My  hour 
is  come,  I  do  suppose ;  atni  what  must  be,  must.  If  yov 
are  bent  on  the  tortur*,  I'll  do  my  indivors  to  bear  up  ag^ 
it,  though  no  man  can  say  how  far  his  natar'  will 
pa  a,  until  he's  been  tried." 
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*^T)m  pal«-faoe  car  begins  to  put  his  uiil  between  hii 
«eg8  I "  cried  a  young  and  garrulous  savage,  yi  ho  bore  th 
appropriate  title  of  the  Cor  beau  Rouge ;  a  sobriquet  he  had 
gained  from  the  French,  by  hb  £iciiity  in  making  unseasoB* 
able  noises,  ami  an  undue  tendency  to  hear  his  own  voice ; 
**'  he  is  no  wanior ;  he  has  killed  the  Loup  Cervier  whaa 
looking  behind  him  not  to  see  the  flash  of  his  own  lifla 
lie  grunts  like  a  hog,  already ;  when  the  Huron  women 
b^n  to  t<Hinent  him,  he  will  cry  like  the  young  of  tlie  cat- 
amount He  is  a  Delaware  woman,  dressed  in  the  skin  id 
a  Yengeese!'* 

^  Have  your  say,  young  man  ;  have  your  say,"  returned 
Deerslayer,  unmoved;  ''you  know  no  better,  and  I  caa 
overlook  it  Talking  may  aggravate  women,  but  can  hardly 
BUike  knives  sharper,  fire  hotter,  or  rifles  more  sartain." 

Bivenoak  now  interfered,  reproving  the  lied  Crow  for  hia 
premature  interference,  and  then  directing  the  proper  per- 
■ena  to  bind  the  captive.  This  expedient  was  adopted,  not 
from  nny  apprehensions  that  he  would  escape,  or  from  any 
ikecessity  that  was  yet  apparent,  of  his  being  unable  to  en- 
dure the  torture  with  his  limbs  free,  but  from  an  ingenious 
design  of  making  him  feel  his  helplessness,  and  of  gradually 
•apping  his  resolution,  by  undermining  it,  as  it  might  be, 
tittle  by  little.  Deerslayer  offered  no  resistance.  He  sub- 
adtted  his  arms  and  legs,  freely  if  not  cheerfully,  to  the  lig- 
ameuts  of  bark,  miiich  were  bound  around  them,  by  order 
of  the  chief,  in  a  way  to  produce  as  little  pain  as  possible. 
These  directions  were  secret,  and  given  in  a  hope  that  the 
captive  would  Anally  save  himself  from  any  serious  bodily 
•afiering,  by  consenting  to  take  the  Sumadi  for  a  wife.  As 
«Don  as  tho  body  of  Deerslayer  was  withed  in  bark  sulfi- 
.neady  to  aeate  a  lively  sense  of  helplessness,  he  was  liter- 
tlly  carried  to  a  young  tree,  and  bound  against  it,  in  a  way 
that  effiMStnally  prevented  him  ftom  moving,  as  well  as  frx>m 
6iUing.  The  hands  were  laid  flat  against  the  legs,  and 
fhongs  were  passed  over  all,  in  a  way  nearly  to  incorporate 
.'he  prisoner  with  the  tree.  His  cap  was  t?ien  removed, 
md  he  was  left  half-standing,  half-sustaired  by  his  bondi,  to 
6m»  the  coming  scene  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 
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PrevioQsly  to  proceeding  to  anything  like  extremitieii  it 
was  the  wish  of  Biveuoak  to  put  his  captive's  resolution  to 
the  proof^  by  renew  ing  the  attempt  at  a  compromise.  Hiii 
could  be  effected  only  in  one  manner,  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Sumach  being  indispensably  necessary  to  a  compromise 
of  her  right  to  be  revenged.  With  this  view,  then,  the 
woman  was  next  desired  to  advance,  and  to  look  to  her  own 
inter 3st ;  no  agent  being  considered  as  efficient  as  the  prin* 
dpal  herself  in  this  negotiation.  The  Indian  females,  when 
girls,  are  usually  mild  and  submissive,  with  musical  tones, 
pleasaat  voices,  and  merry  laughs ;  but  toil  and  8u£ering 
generally  deprive  them  of  most  of  these  advantages  by  the 
time  they  have  reached  an  age  which  the  Sumach  had  long 
before  passed.  To  render  their  voices  harsh,  it  would  seem 
to  require  active,  malignant  passions,  though,  when  excited, 
their  screams  can  rise  to  a  suffidenUy  conspicuous  degree 
of  discordancy  to  assert  their  claim  to  possess  this  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  sex.  The  Sumach  was  not  altogether 
without  feminine  attraction,  however,  and  had  so  reoeiktLy 
been  deemed  handsome  in  her  tribe,  as  not  to  have  yet 
learned  the  full  influence  that  time  and  exposure  prodnoe 
on  man  as  well  as  on  woman.  By  an  arrangement  of 
Rivenoak's  some  of  the  women  around  her  had  been  em- 
ploying the  time  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  bereaved 
widow  that  there  was  still  a  hope  Deerslayer  might  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  enter  her  wigwam,  in  preference  to  entering 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  this,  too,  with  a  success  that  pre- 
vious symptoms  scarcely  justified.  All  this  was  the  result 
of  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  chief  to  leave  no  proper 
means  unemployed,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  hunter  tiias 
was  then  thought  to  exist  in  all  that  region,  transferred  to 
his  own  nation,  as  well  as  a  husband  for  a  woman  who  he 
felt  would  be  likely  to  be  troublesome,  were  any  of  Ler 
daims  to  the  attention  and  care  of  the  tribe  overlooked. 

To  conformity  with  this  scheme  the  Sumach  had  been 
secretly  advised  to  advance  into  the  drde,  and  to  make 
her  appeal  to  the  prisoner's  sense  of  justice  before  the 
band  had  recourse  to  the  last  experiment.  The  womaBi 
nothing  loath,  consented :  for  there  was  some  such  atm» 
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don  111  becoming  the  wife  of  a  noted  hunter,  among  the 
females  of  the  tribes,  as  is  experienced  by  the  sex  in  more 
refined  life  when  thej  bestow  their  hands  on  the  affluent 
Aji  the  duties  of  a  mother  were  thought  to  be  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations,  the  widow  felt  none  of  that 
embarrassment  in  preferring  her  claims,  to  which  even  a 
female  fortune-hunter  among  ourselves  might  be  liable. 
When  she  stood  forth  before  the  whole  party,  theiefora 
che  children  that  she  led  by  the  hand  fully  justified  all  sha 
did. 

"  Yea  see  me  before  you,  cruel  pale-face,"  the  woman 
commenced;  ^yoor  spirit  must  tell  you  my  errand.  I 
have  found  you ;  1  cannot  find  Le  Loup  Cervier,  nor  the 
Panther ;  I  have  looked  for  them  in  the  lake,  in  the  woods, 
in  the  clouds.     I  cannot  say  where  they  have  gone." 

**  No  man  knows,  good  Sumach,  no  man  knows,"  inter- 
posed the  captive.  ^^When  the  spirit  leaves  the  body  it 
passes  into  a  world  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  the  wisest 
way  for  them  that  are  left  behind  is  to  hope  for  the  best. 
No  doubt  both  your  warriors  have  gone  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  at  the  proper  time  you  wiU  see  'em  ag'in 
in  their  improved  state.  The  wife  and  sister  of  braves 
must  have  looked  forward  to  some  such  tarmination  of 
theii  'arthly  careers." 

^  Cruel  pale-face,  what  had  my  warriors  done  that  yoii 
should  slay  them  ?  They  were  the  best  hunters  and  the 
boldest  young  men  of  their  tribe ;  the  Great  Spirit  intended 
that  they  should  live  until  they  withered  like  the  branches 
of  the  hemlock,  and  fell  of  their  own  weight." 

**  Nay,  nay,  good  Sumach,"  interrupted  the  Deerslayer^ 
whose  love  of  truth  was  too  indomitable  to  listen  to  such 
hyperbole  with  patience,  even  though  it  came  from  th^  torn 
breast  of  a  widow,  ^*Nay,  nay,  good  Sumach,  this  is  a 
little  outdoing  red-skin  privileges.  Young  man  was  neither, 
any  more  than  you  can  be  called  a  young  woman ;  and  as 
to  the  Great  Spirit's  intending  that  they  should  fall  other- 
wise than  they  did,  that's  a  grievous  mistake,  inasmuch  ad 
irhat  the  Great  Spirit  intends  is  sartain  to  come  to  pass. 
Then,  ag*in,  it's  plain   enough   neither  of  your  fri'nds  did 
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me  any  harm  I  raised  my  hand  ag'in  'em  on  aooaQHl  of 
what  thoy  were  driving  to  do,  rather  than  what  thej  dil 
This  is  natural  law,  <  to  do.  lest  yoa  should  be  done  by.'  ** 

^'  It  is  so.  Sumach  his  but  one  tougae;  slie  can  teU 
but  one  story.  The  pale-£M5e  struck  the  Hurons,  lest  the 
Hurons  should  strike  him.  The  Huron s  are  a  iust  nadoii 
they  will  forget  it  The  chiefs  will  shut  their  eyes,  and 
pretend  not  to  have  seen  it.  The  young  men  will  beliere 
the  Panther  and  the  Lynx  have  gone  to  fsu^off  hunts ;  and 
the  Sumach  wil^  take  her  children  by  the  hand,  and  go  Into 
the  lodge  of  the  pale-ikoe,  and  say,  *  See  1  these  are  youir 
children  —  they  are  also  mine ;  feed  us^  imd  we  will  live 
with  you.'" 

"•  The  tarms  are  ouadmiasible,  woman  ■<,  and  thoi^  I 
feci  for  your  losses,  which  mast  be  hard  to  bear,  the  tanas 
cannot  be  accepted.  As  to  givin'  you  ven'son,  in  case  we 
lived  near  enough  together,  that  would  be  no  great  expl'ite ; 
but  as  for  hecomia'  your  husband,  and  the  &ther  of  your 
children,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  feel  no  eallin'  that-i^ 
way." 

<^  Look  at  this  boy,  cruel  pale-&oe ;  he  has  no  Either  te 
teach  him  to  kill  the  deer,  or  to  take  scalps.  See  this  giil ; 
what  young  man  will  come  to  look  for  a  wife  in  a  lodge 
that  has  no  head  ?  There  are  more  aaiong  my  people  3 
the  Canadas,  and  the  Killer  of  Deer  will  find  as  many 
mouths  to  feed  as  his  heart  can  wish  for.*^ 

^  I  tell  you,  woman,"  exclaimed  Deerslayer,  whose  imag^ 
ination  was  fSur  from  seconding  the  appeal  of  the  widow, 
and  who  began  to  grow  restive  under  the  vivid  pictures 
she  was  drawing,  ^  all  this  is  nothing  to  me.  People  and 
kindred  must  take  care  of  their  own  fisitherless,  leavu^ 
them  that  have  no  children  to  their  own  loneliness.  As 
for  me,  I  have  no  offspring,  and  I  want  no  wife*  Now,  go 
away,  Sumach ;  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  your  chiefs ;  lor 
my  color,  and  gifts,  and  natur*  itseJi^  cry  out  ag'in  the  idee 
of  taking  you  for  a  wife." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  efiect  of  this  dows- 
right  refusal  of  the  woman's  proposals.  If  there  was  any^ 
Ihuig  like  tenderness  in  her  bosom,  —  and  no  woman  was 
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probably  ever  entirely  without  that  feminine  quality,  —  it 
all  disappeared  at  this  plain  announcement.  Fury,  rage, 
mortified  pride,  and  a  volcano  of  wrath,  burst  out  at  ono 
explosion,  converting  her  into  a  sort  ol  maniac,  as  it  might 
be  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  Without  deigning 
a  reply  in  words,  she  made  the  arches  of  the  forest  ling 
with  screams,  and  then  flew  forward  at  her  victim,  seizing 
him  by  the  hair,  which  she  appeared  resolute  to  draw  out 
by  tlie  roots.  It  was  some  time  before  her  grasp  could  be 
loosened.  Fortunately  for  the  priscmer,  her  rage  waa 
*^lind,  since  bis  total  helplessness  left  him  entirely  at  her 
mercy ;  had  it  been  better  directed,  it  might  have  proved 
fatal  before  any  relief  could  have  been  offered.  As  it  was, 
she  did  snccefd  in  wrenching  out  two  or  threes  handfuk  of 
hair,  before  the  young  men  could  tear  her  away  from  her 
victim. 

The  insuit  that  had  been  offered  to  the  Sumach  waa 
deemed  an  insult  to  the  whole  tribe ;  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  any  respecti  that  was  felt  for  ^ 
woman,  as  on  account  of  the  honor  of  the  Huron  nation. 
Bornach,  herself,  was  generally  considered  to  be  as  acid  aa 
the  berry  from  which  she  derived  her  name  ;  and  now  that 
her  great  supporters,  her  husband  and  brother,  were  both 
gone,  few  eared  about  oonoeaiing  their  aversion.  Never- 
theless, h  had  become  a  point  of  honor  to  pmiish  the  pale- 
fece  who  disdained  a  Huron  woman,  and  more  particularly, 
one  who  coolly  preferred  death  to  relieving  the  tribe  from 
the  support  of  a  widow  and  her  diildreu.  The  young  men 
showed  an  impatienee  to  begin,  to  torture,  that  Rivenoak 
understood ;  and  as  his  elder  associates  manifested  no  di»i^ 
pootion  to  permit  any  longer  dday,  he  was  compelled  to 
IP'm  Iho  i^lgiial  for  the  infernal  work  is  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

M  Tlie  ugly  bear  now  minded  not  the  itakie, 
Kor  how  the  entel  mMtif&  do  him  tear; 
The  itag  lay  etill,  wiroaaed  from  the  brakt^ 
The  fiMUDy  boar  feared  not  the  hnnter'i  apeir; 
AU  thing  was  still  in  desert,  bush,  and  briar.*' 

LORI»  DolMBf  . 

li  was  one  of  the  common  expedients  of  iJie  savages,  oa 
inch  occasions,  to  put  the  nerves  of  their  victims  to  the 
severest  proo&.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  matter  of  In- 
dian pride  to  betray  no  yielding  to  terror  or  pain ;  but  for 
the  prisoner  to  provoke  his  enemies  to  snch  acts  of  violence 
as  would  soonest  produce  death.  Many  a  warrior  had 
been  known  to  bring  his  own  sufferings  to  a  more  speedy 
termination,  by  taunting  reproaches  and  reviling  language, 
when  he  found  that  his  physical  system  was  giving  way  un- 
der the  agony  of  sufferings,  produced  by  a  hellish  ingenuity, 
that  might  well  eclipse  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  inSsr- 
oal  devices  of  religious  persecution.  This  happy  expedi- 
ent of  taking  refuge  from  the  ferocity  of  his  foes  in  their 
passions,  was  denied  Deerslayer,  however,  by  his  peculiar 
notions  of  the  duty  of  a  white  man ;  and  he  had  stoutlj 
made  up  his  mind  to  endure  everything,  in  prefiaruioe  o 
diogracmg  his  color. 

No  sooner  did  the  young  men  understand  that  they  arera 
ar.  liberty  to  commence,  than  some  of  the  boldest  and  moil 
forward  among  them  sprang  into  the  arena,  tomahawk 
in  Land.  Here  they  prepared  to  throw  that  daitgerom 
weapon,  the  object  being  to  strike  the  tree  as  near  as  poe* 
sible  to  the  victim's  head,  without  absolutely  hitting  hinL 
This  was  so  hazardous  an  experiment,  that  none  but  those 
who  were  known  to  be  exceedingly  expert  with  the  weapon 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  lists  at  all,  lest  an  early  de^th 
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mi^t  interfere  ipth  the  expected  entertainment.  In  thr 
truest  hands,  it  wad  seldom  that  the  captive  escaped  injur\ 
in  these  trials ;  and  it  ofbeii  happened  that  death  followed 
even  when  the  blow  was  not  premeditated.  In  the  partic 
alar  case  of  our  hero,  Rivenoak  and  the  older  warrion 
were  apprehensive  that  the  example  of  the  Panther's  fate 
might  prove  a  motive  with  some  fiery  spirit,  suddenly  to 
sacrifice  his  conqueror,  when  the  temptation  of  eifecting  it 
in  precisely  tlie  same  manner,  and  possibly  with  the  iden- 
tical weapon  with  which  the  warrior  had  fallen,  offered 
This  circumstance,  of  itself,  rendered  the  ordeal  of  the  torn- 
fthawk  doubly  critical  for  the  Deerslayer. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  all  who  now  entered  what 
we  shall  call  the  lists,  were  more  disposed  to  exhibit  their 
own  dexterity  than  to  resent  the  deaths  of  their  comrades 
Each  prepared  himself  for  the  trial,  with  the  feelings  of 
rivalry,  rather  than  with  the  desire  for  vengeance  ;  and  for 
the  first  few  minutes,  the  prisoner  had  little  more  connec- 
tion with  the  result,  than  grew  out  of  the  interest  that  nec- 
essarily attached  itself  to  a  living  target.  The  young  men 
were  eager,  instead  of  being  fierce,  and  Rivenoak  thought 
he  still  saw  signs  of  being  able  to  save  the  life  of  the  cap- 
tive, when  the  vanity  of  the  young  men  had  been  gratified ; 
always  admitting,  that  it  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  delicate 
experiments  that  were  about  to  be  made. 

The  first  youth  who  presented  himself  for  the  trial,  was 
ladled  the  Raven,  having  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  more  warlike  sobriquet.  He  was  remarkable  for 
high  pretension  rather  than  for  skill  or  exploits ;  and  those 
who  knew  his  character,  thought  the  captive  in  imminent 
danger,  when  he  took  his  stand,  and  poised  the  tomahawk, 
N^evertheless,  the  young  man  was  good-natured,  and  ao 
thought  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  other  than  the  d^isire 
to  make  a  better  cast  than  any  of  his  fellows.  Deerslayer 
got  an  inkling  of  this  warrior's  want  of  reputation,  by  the 
injunctions  that  he  had  received  from  the  seniors ;  who,  in- 
deed, would  have  objected  to  his  appearing  in  the  arena  at 
all,  but  for  an  infiuence  derived  from  his  father,  an  aged 
warrior  of  great  merit,  who  was  then  in  the  lodges  of  ths 
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tribe.  Still,  our  hero  maintained  an  appearance  of  8elf|X)ft 
BesdioD.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  liis  hour  was  come 
and  it  would  have  been  a  mercy,  instead  of  a  calamity,  tci 
foil  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  first  hand  that  was  raised 
against  him.  After  a  suitable  number  of  nourishes  and 
gesticulations,  that  promised  much  more  than  he  could  per> 
fi 'm,  the  Raven  let  the  tomahawk  quit  his  hand.  The 
weapon  whirled  through  the  air,  with  the  usual  evolutions, 
cut  a  chip  from  the  sapling  to  which  the  prisoner  was  bound 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  cheek,  and  stuck  in  a  large  oak 
that  grew  several  yards  behind  him.  This  was  decidedly  a 
bad  effort,  and  a  common  sneer  proclaimed  as  much,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  young  man.  On  the  other  hand; 
there  was  a  general,  but  suppressed  murmur  of  admiration 
at  the  steadiness  with  which  the  captive  stood  the  trial. 
The  head  was  the  only  par*  he  could  move,  and  this  had 
been  purposely  left  free,  that  the  tormentors  might  have 
the  amusement,  and  the  tormented  endure  the  shame,  of 
dodging,  and  otherwise  attempting  to  avoid  the  blows. 
Deerslayer  disappointed  these  hopes,  by  a  command  of 
nerve  that  rendered  his  whole  body  as  immovable  as  the 
tree  to  which  he  was  bound.  Nor  did  he  even  adopt  Uie 
natural  and  usual  expedient  of  shutting  his  eyes :  the  firm- 
est and  oldest  warrior  of  the  red-men  never  having  more 
disdainfully  denied  himself  this  advantage,  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  Raven  had  no  sooner  made  his  unsuccessful  and 
puerile  effort  than  he  was  succeeded  by  Le  Daim-Mbse,  or 
the  Moose;  a  middle-aged  warrior,  who  was  particularly 
skillful  in  the  use  of  the  tomahawk,  and  from  whose  attempt 
the  spectators  confidently  looked  for  gratification.  This 
man  htid  none  of  the  good-nature  of  the  Raven,  but  he- 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  the  captive  to  his  hatred  of  the 
{/ale-faces  generally,  were  it  not  for  the  greater  interest  he 
felt  in  his  own  success  as  one  particularly  skillful  in  the  me 
of  this  weapon.  He  took  his  stand  quietly,  but  with  «n 
ail  of  confidence,  poised  his  little  axe  but  a  single  instanti 
advanced  a  foot  with  a  quick  motion^  and  threw.  Deer* 
ilayer  saw  the  keen  instrument  whirling  towards  hire,  nni 
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Mieycd  all  was  over ;  still  be  was  not  touched.  The  i 
ahawk  had  acfually  bound  the  head  of  the  captive  to  the 
tree,  by  carrying  before  it  some  of  his  hair ;  having  buried 
Itself  deep  beneath  the  soft  bark.  A  general  yell  expressed 
the  delight  of  the  spectators,  and  the  Moose  felt  his  heart 
BC^Ti  a  little  towards  the  prisoner,  whose  steadiness  ol 
ttenre  alone  enabled  him  to  give  this  evidence  of  his  con- 
summate skill. 

Le  Daim-Mose  was  succeeded  by  the  Bounding  Boy,  or 
Le  Gar9on  qui  Bondi,  who  came  leapmg  into  the  circh,  like 
A  hound  or  a  goat  at  play.  This  was  one  of  those  elastic 
youths  whose  muscles  seemed  always  in  motion,  and  who 
either  afTected,  or  who  from  habit  was  actually  unable  to 
move  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  showing  the  antics  just 
mentioned.  Nevertheless,  he  was  both  brave  and  skillful, 
and  had  gained  the  respect  of  his  people  by  deeds  in  war  as 
weU  as  success  in  the  hunts.  A  far  nobler  name  would 
long  since  have  &llen  to  his  share,  had  not  a  Frenchman  of 
rank  inadvertently  given  him  this  sobriquety  which  he  relig- 
iously preserved  as  coming  from  his  great  father,  who  livetl 
beyond  the  wide  salt  lake.  The  Bounding  Boy  skipped 
about  in  front  <^  the  captive,  menacing  him  with  his  toma 
hawk,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  another,  and  then  again 
in  front,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  extort  some  sign 
of  fear,  by  this  parade  of  danger.  At  length  Deerslayer's 
patience  became  exhausted  by  all  tihis  mummery,  and  be 
■poke  fc*  the  first  time  since  the  trial  had  actually  com 
menced. 

"  Throw  away,  Huron  I "  he  cried,  "  or  your  tomahawk 
w31  forget  its  arr'nd.  Why  do  you  keep  loping  about  like 
a  &'an  that's  showing  its  dam  how  well  it  can  skip,  when 
you're  a  warrior  grown,  yourself  andva  warrior  grown  de- 
fies you  and  all  your  silly  antics  ?  Throw,  or  the  Huron 
gals  will  laugh  in  your  face." 

Although  not  intended  to  produce  such  an  efibcty  the 
laat  words  aroused  the  "  Bounding  "  warrior  to  fury.  The 
wtsoM  nervous  excitability  which  rerdered  him  so  active  in 
hia  person,  made  it  difiicult  to  repress  his  fbelings,  and  the 
irords  were  scarcely  past  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  than  the 
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tomahawk  left  tiie  hand  of  the  Indian.  Nor  was  it  cast 
without  good-will,  and  a  fierce  determination  to  slay.  Hail 
the  intention  been  less  deadly,  the  danger  might  have  been 
greater.  The  aim  was  uncertain,  and  the  weapon  glanced 
near  the  cheek  of  the  captive,  slightly  cutting  the  shoulder 
in  its  erolutions.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  anj 
other  object  than  that  of  terrifying  the  prisoner,  and  of  dis- 
playing skill,  had  been  manifested ;  and  the  Bounding  Boj 
was  immediately  led  from  the  arena,  and  was  warmly  re- 
buke'l  for  liis  intemperate  haste,  which  had  come  so  near 
defeating  all  the  hopes  of  the  band. 

To  this  irritable  person  succeeded  several  other  young 
wairiors,  who  not  only  hurled  the  tom^awk  but  who  cast 
the  knife,  a  far  more  dangerous  experiment,  with  reckless 
indifference ;  yet  they  always  manifested  a  skill  Uiat  pre- 
vented any  injury  to  the  captilre.  Several  times  Deerslayer 
was  grazed,  but  in  no  instance  did  he  receive  what  might  he 
termed  a  wound.  The  unflinching  firmness  with  which  he 
faced  his  assailants,  more  especially  in  the  sort  of  rally  with 
which  this  trial  terminated,  excited  a  profound  respect  in 
the  spectators ;  and  when  the  chie&  announced  that  the 
prisoner  had  well  withstood  the  trials  of  the  knife  and  the 
tomahawk,  there  was  not  a  single  individual  in  the  band 
who  really  felt  any  hostility  towards  him,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sumach  and  the  Bounding  Boy.  These  two  discon- 
tented spirits  got  together,  it  is  true,  feeding  each  other's 
ire ;  but,  as  yet,  their  malignant  feelings  were  confined  very 
much  to  themselves,  though  there  existed  the  danger  that 
die  otiiers,  ere  long,  could  not  fail  to  be  excited  by  their 
own  efforts  into  that  demoniacal  state  which  usually  accoa^ 
panied  all  similar  scenes  among  the  red-men. 

Rivenoak  now  told  Ids  people  that  the  pale-fiioe  had 
proveil  himself  to  be  a  man.  He  might  live  with  the  Deli^ 
wai  es^  but  he  had  not  been  made  wonmn  with  that  tribe, 
lie  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  desire  of  tlM  Horoiu 
to  proceed  any  further.  Even  the  gentlest  of  the  females, 
Qowever,  had  received  too  much  satisfaction  in  the  late  triab 
to  forego  their  expectations  of  a  gratifying  exhibition  ;  and 
there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  request  to  proceed.     IIm 
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politic  chief,  who  had  8ome  sach  desire  to  receive  so  oele- 
biat^  a  hunter  iuto  his  tribe  as  a  European  minister  has 
to  devise  a  new  and  available  means  of  taxation,  sought 
every  plausible  means  of  arresting  the  trial  in  season ;  for 
he  well  knew,  if  permitted  to  go  far  enough  to  arouse  the 
more  ferocious  passions  of  the  tormentors,  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  dam  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  of  his  own  regioa 
as  to  attempt  to  arrest  them  in  their  bloody  career.  lie 
therefore  caUed  four  or  five  of  the  best  marksmen  to  him. 
and  bid  them  put  the  captive  to  the  proof  of  the  rifle,  while^ 
at  the  same  time,  he  cautioned  them  touching  the  necestdty 
of  their  maintaining  their  own  credit,  by  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  of  exhibiting  their  skill. 

When  Deerslayer  saw  the  chosen  warriors  step  into  the 
circle,  with  their  arms  prepared  for  service,  he  felt  some 
such  relief  as  the  miserable  sufferer,  who  had  long  endured 
the  agonies  of  disease,  feels  at  the  certain  approach  of 
death.  Any  trifling  variance  in  the  aim  of  this  formidable 
weapon  would  prove  fatal ;  since,  the  head  being  the  target^ 
or  rather  the  point  it  was  desired  to  graze  without  injury, 
an  inch  or  two  of  difference  in  the  line  of  projection  must 
at  once  determine  the  question  of  life  or  death. 

In  the  torture  by  the  rifle  there  was  none  of  the  latitude 
permitted  that  appeared  in  the  case  of  even  Gresler's  apple, 
a  hair's-breadth  being,  in  fact,  the  utmost  limits  that  ap 
expert  marksman  would  allow  himself  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  Victims  were  frequently  shot  through  the  head  by 
too  eager  or  unskillful  hands ;  and  it  often  occurred  that^ 
exasperated  by  the  fortitude  and  taunts  of  the  prisoner, 
death  was  dealt  intentionally  in  a  moment  of  ungovemaUtt 
irritation.  All  this  Deerslayer  well  knew,  for  it  was  in 
relating  the  traditions  of  such  scenes,  as  well  as  of  the 
battles  and  victories  of  their  people,  that  the  old  men  be* 
giiilrd  the  long  winter  evenings  in  their  cabins.  He  now 
fully  expected  the  end  of  his  career,  and  experienced  a  sort 
of  melancholy  pleasure  in  the  idea  that  he  was  to  &11  by  a 
weapon  as  much  beloved  as  the  rifle.  A  slight  interruption, 
however,  took  place  before  the  bu&mess  was  allowed  to  pro* 
eeed. 
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Hetty  Hutter  witnessed  all  that  passed,  and  the  scene  tA 
if  St  bad  pressed  upon  her  feeble  mind  in  a  way  to  paralyze 
it  entirely ;  but  by  this  time  she  had  rallied,  and  was  grow- 
ing indignant  at  the  unmerited  suffering  the  Indians  were 
inflicting  on  her  Mend.  Though  timid,  and  shy  as  the 
young  of  the  deer,  on  so  many  occasions,  this  right-feeling 
girl  was  always  intrepid  in  the  cause  of  humanity ;  the  le»* 
sons  of  her  mother,  and  the  impulses  of  her  own  heart— 
perhaps  we  might  say  the  promptings  of  that  unseen  and 
pure  spirit  that  seemed  ever  to  watch  over  and  direct  hor 
actions  —  uniting  to  keep  down  the  apprehensions  of 
woman,  and  to  impel  her  to  be  bold  and  resolute.  She 
now  appeared  in  the  circle,  gentle,  feminine,  even  bashful 
in  mien,  as  usual,  but  earnest  in  her  words  and  countenance, 
speaking  like  one  who  knew  herself  to  be  sustained  by  the 
high  authority  of  God. 

"  Why  do  you  torment  Deerslayer,  red-men  ?  *  she  asked. 
^  What  has  he  done  that  you  trifle  with  his  life  ;  who  has 
given  you  the  right  to  be  his  judges  ?  Suppose  one  of  your 
knives  or  tomahawks  had  hit  him ;  what  Indian  among  you 
all  could  cure  the  wound  you  would  make?  Besides,  in 
harming  Deerslayer,  you  injure  your  own  friend ;  when 
&ther  and  Hurry  Harry  came  after  your  scalps,  he  refused 
to  be  of  the  party,  and  stayed  in  die  canoe  by  himsel£ 
You  are  U>rmenting  your  Mend,  in  tormenting  diis  yoimg 
man!" 

The  Hurons  listened  with  grave  attention,  and  one 
among  them,  who  understood  English,  translated  what  had 
been  said  into  their  native  tongue.  As  soon  as  RiveiAoak 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  her  address,  he 
auswered  it  in  his  own  dialect ;  the  interpreter  conveying 
U  to  the  girl  in  English. 

**  My  daughter  is  very  welcome  to  speak,**  ssud  the  stem 
old  onitor,  using  gentle  intonations,  and  smiling  as  kindly 
as  f  addressing  a  child ;  ^  the  Hurons  are  glad  to  hear  het 
voice;  they  listen  to  what  she  says.  The  Great  Spirit 
often  speaks  to  men  with  such  tongues.  This  time  her  eyet 
have  not  been  open  wide  enough,  to  see  all  that  has  hap- 
pened.    Deerslayer  did  not  come  for  our  scalps,  that  it 
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Inie ;  why  did  he  not  come?  Here  they  are,  on  our  heads ^ 
the  war-locks  are  ready  to  be  taken  hold  ot ;  a  bold  eLdiny 
•Qght  to  stretch  ouife  his  hand  to  seize  thenL.  The  lEoqaoIs 
%re  too  great  a  nation  to  punish  men  that  take  scalps. 
What  they  do  themselves,  they  like  to  see  others  do.  Let 
my  daughter  look  around  her,  and  count  my  warriors. 
Had  I  as  many  hands  as  four  warriors,  their  fingers  would 
be  fewer  than  my  people,  when  they  came  into  your  hunt- 
ing^grouuds.  Now,  a  whole  hand  is  missing.  Where  are 
the  fingers  ?  Two  have  been  cut  off  by  this  pale-&oe ;  m}' 
Hurons  wish  to  see  if  he  did  this  by  means  of  a  stout  heart, 
or  by  treachery;  like  a  skulking  fox,  or  like  a  leaping 
pimther." 

"  You  know  yourself,  Huron,  how  one  of  them  fell.  I 
saw  it,  and  you  all  saw  it,  too.  'Twas  too  bloody  to  look 
at;  but  it  was  not  Deerslayer's  fiiult.  Your  warrior  sought 
his  life,  and  he  defended  himself.  I  don't  know  whether 
:he  good  book  says  that  it  was  right,  but  all  men  will  do 
that.  Come,  if  you  want  to  know  which  of  you  can  shoot 
best,  ^ve  Deerslayer  a  rifle,  and  then  you  will  find  how 
much  more  expert  he  is  than  any  of  your  warriors ;  yes, 
than  all  of  them  together  !  '^ 

Could  one  have  looked  upon  such  a  scene  with  indifier- 
once,  he  would  have  been  amused  at  the  gravity  with  which 
the  savages  listened  to  the  translation  of  this  imusual  re- 
quest No  taunt,  no  smile  mingled  with  their  surprise  ;  for 
Hetty  had  a  character  and  a  manner  too  saintly  to  subject 
her  infirmity  to  the  mockings  of  the  rude  and  ferocioas. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  answered  with  respectfbl  attention. 

^  My  daughter  does  not  always  talk  like  a  chi^  at  a 
oouncil-fire,"'  returned  Bivenoak,  '^or  she  would  not  have 
said  this.  Two  of  my  warriors  have  fallen  by  the  blows  of 
OUT  prisoner ;  their  grave  is  too  small  to  hold  a  third. 
The  Hurons  do  not  like  to  crowd  their  dead.  If  there  it 
another  spirit  about  to  set  out  for  the  far-off  world,  it  must 
Dot  be  the  spirit  of  a  Huron ;  it  must  be  the  spirit  of  a 
pale-&ce.  Go,  daughter,  and  sit  by  Sumach,  who  is  in 
grief;  let  the  Huron  warriors  show  how  well  they  can 
•boot ;  let  the  pale-fiice  show  how  little  he  cares  for  tnmi 
bullets." 
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Hetty's  mipd  was  tmeqiial  to  a  sustained  discussioii,  and, 
accustomed  to  defer  to  the  directions  of  her  seniors,  sha 
did  as  told,  seating  herself  passively  on  a  log  by  the  side 
of  the  Sumach,  and  averting  her  &ce  from  the  painM 
9cene  that  was  occurring  within  the  circle. 

The  warriors,  as  soon  as  this  interruption  had  ceased,  re- 
sumed their  places,  and  again  prepared  to  exhibit  their 
skilly  as  there  was  a  double  object  in  view,  that  of  putting 
the  constancy  of  the  captive  to  the  proof,  and  that  of  showing 
how  steady  were  the  hands  of  the  marksmen  under  circum- 
stances of  excitement.  The  distance  was  small,  and,  in  one 
^euse,  safe.  But  in  diminishing  the  distance  taken  by  the 
tormentors,  the  trial  to  the  nerves  of  the  captive  was 
essentially  increased.  The  fitce  of  Deerslayer,  indeed,  was 
just  removed  sufficiently  from  the  ends  of  the  guns  to  es- 
cape the  effects  of  the  flash,  and  his  steady  eye  vras  ena- 
bled to  look  directly  into  their  muzzles,  as  it  might  be.  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  &tal  messenger  that  was  to  issue  from  each. 
The  cunning  Hurons  well  knew  this  &ct ;  and  scarce  one 
leveled  his  piece  without  first  causing  it  to  point  as  near  as 
possible  at  the  forehead  of  the  prisoner,  in  the  hope  that 
his  fortitude  would  £sul  him,  and  that  the  band  would  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  seeing  a  victim  quail  under  their  ingenious 
cruelty.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  competitors  was  still 
mreful  not  to  injure ;  the  disgrace  of  striking  prematurely 
jeing  second  only  to  that  of  £uling  altogether  in  attaining  the 
object.  Shot  after  shot  was  made;  all  the  bullets  coming 
in  dose  proximity  to  the  Deerslayer's  head,  without  touch- 
ing it  Still,  no  one  could  detect  even  the  twitching  of  a 
muscle  on  the  part  of  the  captive,  or  the  sligfhtest  winking 
of  an  eye.  This  indomitable  resolution,  which  so  mudi 
3xoeeded  everything  of  its  kind  that  any  present  had  before 
witnessed,  might  be  referred  to  three  distinct  causes.  The 
first  was  resignation  to  his  fitte,  blended  with  natural  stead- 
iness  of  deportment ;  for  our  hero  had  calmly  made  up  hk 
mind  that  he  must  die,  and  preferred  this  mode  to  any 
other ;  the  second  was  his  great  familiarity  with  this  par- 
ticular weapon,  which  deprived  it  of  all  the  terror  that  ii 
uraally  connected  with  the  mere  form  of  the  danger ;  and 
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the  third  was  this  familiarity  carried  oat  in  piactice,  to  a 
d^ree  so  nice  as  to  enable  the  intended  victim  to  tell, 
within  an  inch,  the  precise  spot  where  each  ballet  most 
strike,  for  he  calcalated  its  range  by  looking  in  at  the 
bore  of  the  piece.  So  exact  was  Deerslayer's  estiiL.a^on 
of  the  liDe  of  fire,  that  his  pride  of  feeling  finally  got  the 
better  of  his  resignation,  and,  when  five  or  six  had  diB^ 
charged  their  ballets  into  the  trees,  he  could  not  refhua 
from  expressing  his  contempt  at  their  want  of  hand  and  eye. 

<'  Yoa  may  call  this  shooting,  Mingos,''  he  exclaimed, 
"but  we've  sqoaws  among  the  Delawares,  and  I  have 
known  Dutch  gals  on  the  Mohawk,  that  could  oatdo 
yoar  greatest  indivors.  Ondo  these  arms  of  mine,  put  a 
rifle  into  my  hands,  and  I'll  pin  the  thinnest  warlock  in 
your  party  to  any  tree  yoa  can  show  me ;  and  this  at  a 
hundred  yards :  aye,  or  at  two  hundred,  if  the  object  can 
be  seen,  nineteen  shots  in  twenty :  or,  for  that  matter, 
twenty  in  twenty,  if  the  piece  is  creditable  and  trusty !  ** 

A  low,  menacing  murmur  followed  this  cool  taunt ;  the 
ire  of  the  warriors  kindled  at  listening  to  such  a  reproach 
from  one  who  so  far  disdained  their  efforts  as  to  refuse  even 
tu  wink,  when  a  rifie  was  discharged  as  near  his  face  as 
could  be  done  without  burning  it.  Rivenoak  perceived  that 
the  moment  was  critical,  and,  still  retaining  his  hope  of 
adopting  so  noted  a  hunter  into  his  tribe,  the  politic  old 
chief  interposed  in  time,  probably,  to  prevent  an  immediate 
resort  to  that  portion  of  the  torture  which  must  neces- 
sarily have  produced  death,  through  extreme  borlily  suffer- 
ing, if  in  no  other  manner.  Moving  into  the  cei  4  re  of  (lie 
Irritated  group,  he  addressed  them  with  his  u&ual  wily 
logic  and  plausible  manner,  at  once  suppressing  the  lieroe 
movement  that  had  conunenced. 

^^  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said.  ^  We  have  been  like  the 
pale-faces  when  they  fasten  their  doors  at  night,  oat  of  fear 
»f  the  red-man.  They  use  so  many  bars,  that  the  fire 
lomes  ard  bums  them  before  they  can  get  out.  We  have 
bound  the  Deerslayer  too  tight ;  the  thongs  keep  his  limbs 
from  shaking,  and  his  eyes  from  shuttmg.  Loosen  liim , 
let  OS  see  wliat  his  own  body  is  really  made  of." 
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It  is  often  the  CMe  wken  we  are  thwarted  in  a  eherisiied 
scheme,  that  any  expedient,  howerer  onlikelj  to  succeed,  if 
gladlj  resorted  to,  in  preference  to  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  project.  So  it  was  with  the  Hurons.  The  proposal  of 
the  chief  found  instant  favor ;  and  several  hands  were  im- 
mediately at  work  cutting  and  tearing  the  ropes  of  baik 
from  the  body  of  our  hero.  In  half  a  minute,  Deerslayei 
itood  as  free  from  bonds,  as  when,  an  hour  before^  he  had 
conmienoed  his  flight  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Some 
little  time  was  necessary  that  he  should  recover  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  having  been  checked 
by  the  tightness  of  the  ligatures ;  and  this  was  accorded  to 
him  by  the  politic  Rivenoak,  under  the  pretense  that  his 
body  would  be  more  likely  to  submit  to  apprehension,  if  its 
true  tone  were  restored ;  though  really  with  a  view  to  give 
time  to  the  fierce  passions  which  had  been  awakened  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  young  men,  to  subside.  This  nue  succeeded ; 
and  Deerslayer,  by  rubbing  his  limbs,  stamping  his  feet,  and 
moving  about,  soon  regained  the  dreolation ;  recovering  all 
his  physical  powers  as  effectually  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  disturb  them. 

It  is  seldom  men  think  of  death  in  the  pride  of  their 
health  and  strength.  So  it  was  with  Deerslayer.  Having 
been  helplessly  bound,  and,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  suppose, 
30  lately  on  the  very  verge  of  the  other  world,  to  find  him- 
self so  unexpectedly  liberated,  in  possession  of  liis  strength, 
and  with  a  full  command  of  limb,  acted  on  him  like  a  sad- 
den restoration  to  life,  reanimating  hopes  that  he  had  once 
irbsolutely  abandoned.  From  that  instant  all  his  plans 
vhanged.  In  this  he  simply  <^yed  a  law  of  nature ;  lor 
;vhUe  we  have  wished  to  represent  our  hero  as  being  re- 
sIgDed  to  his  fate,  it  has  been  far  from  our  intention  to  rep> 
resent  him  as  anxious  to  die.  From  the  instant  thai  hit 
buoyancy  of  feeling  revived,  his  thoughts  Mfere  keenly  bent 
n  the  various  projects  that  presented  themselves  as  modes 
ji  evading  the  designs  of  his  enemies  ;  and  he  again  became 
the  quick-witted,  ingenious,  and  determined  woodsman,  alive 
to  all  his  own  powers  and  resources.  The  change  was  te 
grea*.  that  his  mind  resumed  its  elasticity ;  and,  no  lon^ 
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thinking  of  submission,  it  dwelt  onjj  on  the  devices  of  the 
sort  of  war&re  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

As  soon  as  Deerslayer  was  released,  the  band  divided  it- 
self in  a  circle  arotmd  him,  in  order  to  hedge  him  in  ;  and 
the  desire  to  break  down  his  spirit  grew  in  them,  jireciaely 
ts  thej  saw  proo&  of  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  sub- 
duing it.  The  honor  of  the  band  was  now  involved  :n  the 
issae ;  and  even  the  sex  lost  all  it9  sympathy  with  suffering, 
in  the  desire  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  tribe.  The 
voices  of  the  girls,  soft  and  melodious  as  nature  had  made 
them,  were  heard  mingling  with  the  menaces  of  the  men  ;  and 
the  wrongs  of  Sumach  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of 
injuries  inflicted  on  every  Huron  female.  Yielding  to  this 
rising  tumult,  the  men  drew  back  a  little,  signifying  to  the 
females  that  they  left  the  captive,  for  a  time,  in  their  hands ; 
it  being  a  conmion  practice,  on  such  occasions,  ft)r  the 
women  to  endeavor  to  throw  the  victim  into  a  rage,  by  their 
taunts  and  revilings,  and  then  to  turn  him  suddenly  over 
to  the  men,  in  a  state  of  mind  that  was  little  fistvorable  to 
resisting  the  agony  of  bodily  suffering.  Nor  was  tliis  party 
without  the  proper  instruments  for  effecting  such  a  purpose. 
Sumach  had  a  notoriety  as  a  scold ;  and  one  or  two  crones, 
like  the  She  Bear,  had  come  out  with  the  party,  most  prob- 
ably as  the  conservators  of  its  decency  and  moral  discipline ; 
such  things  occurring  in  savage  as  well  as  civilized  life.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  that  ferocity  and  ignorance 
could  invent  for  such  a  purpose ;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween this  outbreaking  of  feminine  anger,  and  a  similar 
scene  among  ourselves,  consisting  in  the  figures  of  speech 
and  the  epithets ;  the  Huron  women  calling  their  prisoner 
by  the  names  of  the  lower  and  least  respected  animals  that 
were  known  to  themselves. 

But  Deerslayer's  mind  was  too  much  occupied  to  permit 
him  to  be  disturbed  by  the  abuse  of  excited  hags;  and 
^eir  rage  necessarily  increasing  with  his  indifference,  as 
his  indiflerence  increased  with  their  rage,  the  furies  soon 
rendered  themselves  impotent  by  their  own  excesses.  Per- 
leiying  that  the  attempt  was  a  complete  failure,  the  war- 
lion  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  this  scene ;  and  this  so 
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much  the  more,  beoaose  preparations  were  now  serioiul^ 
making  for  the  commencement  of  the  real  tortures,  or  that 
which  would  put  the  fortitude  of  the  sufferer  to  the  test 
of  severe  bodily  pain.  A  sudden  and  unlooked-for  ao- 
nouncemest  that  proceeded  fh>m  one  of  the  look-outs,  fi 
boy  ten  oi  twelve  years  old,  however,  put  a  momentaiy 
check  to  the  whole  proceeding^.  As  this  interruption  hai 
a  dose  connection  with  the  detum^mmt  of  our  sloryi  M 
•ball  be  giTen  in  a  teparate  chapter 
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•<8o  dMm*gi  thou  — 10  meh  moitid  < 
or  thai  which  is  from  that  whieh  iMmt; 

Bat  other  harvest  here 
Than  that  which  peasanra  scythe  denumdi, 
Wai  fftinend  in  by  sterner  hands, 

With  bayonet,  Uade  and  spew.*' 

SOQR. 

Iv  exceeded  Deerslayer's  power  to  ascertain  what  had 
prodiiced  the  sodden  pause  in  the  moyements  of  his  ene- 
mieB,  until  the  fact  was  revealed  in  the  due  course  of 
events.  He  perceived  that  much  agitation  prevailed  among 
the  women  in  particular,  while  the  warriors  rested  on  their 
arms,  in  a  sort  of  dignified  expectation.  It  was  plain  no 
alarm  was  excited,  though  it  was  not  equally  apparent  that 
a  friendly  occurrence  produced  the  delay.  Rivenoak  was 
evidently  apprised  of  all,  and  by  a  gesture  of  his  arm  he 
appeared  to  direct  ihe  drcle  to  remain  unbroken,  and  foi 
each  person  to  await  the  issue  in  the  situation  he  or  she 
then  occupied.  It  required  but  a  minute  or  two  to  bring 
an  explanation  of  tihis  singular  and  mysterious  pause, 
which  was  soon  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  Judith, 
on  the  exterior  of  the  line  of  bodies,  and  her  ready  admis- 
iion  within  its  drde. 

If  Deerslayer  was  startled  by  this  unexpected  arrival, 
well  knowing  that  the  quick-witted  girl  could  claim  none 
of  that  exemption  from  tiie  penalties  of  captivity  that  was 
so  cheerfrdly  accorded  to  her  feeble-minded  sister,  he  was 
equally  astonished  at  the  guise  in  which  she  came.  All 
her  ordinary  forest  attire,  neat  and  becoming  as  this  usu- 
ally was,  had  been  laid  aside  for  the  brocade  that  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  which  had  once  before  wrought  so 
reat  and  raa^cal  an  effect  in  her  appearance.     Nor  wm 
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ihiH  all.  Accustomed  to  see  the  ladies  of  the  garrison,  in 
the  formal  gala  attire  of  the  day,  and  familiar  with  the 
more  critical  niceties  of  these  matters,  the  girl  had  man- 
aged to  complete  her  dress,  in  a  way  to  leave  nothing 
strikingly  defective  in  its  details,  or  even  to  betray  an 
incongruity  that  would  have  been  detected  by  one  prac- 
ticed in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet.  Head,  feet,  arms, 
liands,  bust,  and  drapery,  were  all  in  harmony,  as  female 
attire  was  then  deemed  attractive  a&d  hannonious ;  and  the 
end  she  aimed  at,  that  of  imposing  on  the  uninstructed 
senses  of  the  savages,  by  causing  them  to  believe  their 
guest  was  a  woman  of  rank  and  importiuice,  might  well 
have  succeeded  with  those  whose  habits  had  taught  them 
to  discriminate  between  persons.  Judith,  in  addition  to 
her  rare  native  beauty,  had  a  singular  grace  of  pexaon, 
and  iier  mother  had  imparted  enough  of  ber  own  deport- 
ment to  prevent  any  striking  or  offensive  vulgarity  of  naan* 
ner ;  so  that,  sooth  to  say,  the  gorgeous  dress  might  h&ve 
been  worse  bestowed  in  nearly  every  particular.  Had  it 
been  displayed  in  a  capital,  a  thousand  might  have  won 
it  before  one  could  have  been  found  to  do  more  credit  to 
its  gay  colors,  glossy  satina,  and  rich  laces,  than  the  beaa* 
tiful  creature  whose  person  it  now  aided  to  adorn. 

The  effect  of  such  an  apparition  had  not  been  miacalcii- 
lated.  The  instant  Judith  found  herself  within  the  cirde, 
she  was,  in  a  degree,  compensated  for  the  fearM  personal 
risk  she  ran,  by  the  unequivooal  sensation  of  surprise  and 
admiration  produced  by  her  appearance.  The  grim  old 
wariiors  uttered  their  favorite  exclamation,  '*  Hugh !  "  Hie 
yoimger  men  were  still  more  sensibly  overcome,  and  even 
(he  women  were  not  backward  in  letting  open  manifesbi- 
t'ous  of  pleasure  escape  them.  It  was  seldom  that  these 
ujitutored  cliildren  of  the  forest  had  ev<er  seen  any  white 
female  above  the  commonest  sort,  and  as  to  dress,  never 
before  had  so  much  splendor  shone  before  their  eyes.  The 
gayest  uniforms  of  bodi  French  and  English  seemed  dull 
compared  witli  the  lustre  of  the  brocade ;  and  while  the 
f&ce  personal  beauty  of  the  wearer  added  to  the  effed 
{u^uced  by  its  hues,  the  attire  did  not  fiiil  to  adorn  thai 
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Mauiy  in  a  way  whiek  surpassed  Bven  the  hopes  of  ito 
wearer.  Deerslayar  himself  was  astounded,  and  this  quite 
as  much  by  the  brilliant  picture  the  girl  presented,  as  at 
the  indiflference  to  consequences  with  which  she  had  braved 
the  danger  of  the  step  she  had  taken.  Under  such  cir* 
comstances,  all  waited  iar  the  visitor  to  explain  her  objecti 
which  to  most  of  the  spectators  seemed  as  inexplicable  at 
her  appearance. 

^  Which  of  these  warriors  b  the  principal  chi^? "  da* 
nuuided  Judith  of  Deerslayer,  as  soon  as  she  found  it  was 
expected  that  she  should  op^i  the  communication ;  ^'  mjr 
errand  is  too  important  to  be  delivered  to  any  of  inferior 
rank.  First  explain  to  the  Hurons  what  I  say  ;  then  give 
^sk  answer  to  the  question  I  have  put'' 

Deerslayer  quietly  complied,  his  auditors  greedil;^  !:sten- 
iug  to  the  interpretation  of  the  first  words  that  fell  from 
so  extraordiaary  a  vision,  llie  demand  seemed  perfectly 
in  character  for  one  who  had  every  appearance  of  an  ex- 
alted rank  herself.  Rivenoak  gave  an  appropriate  reply, 
by  presenting  himself  before  his  fair  visitor  in  a  way  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  consideration 
he  claimed. 

^*  I  can  believe  this,  Huron,''  resumed  Judith,  enacting 
her  assiuaed  part  with  a  steadiness  and  dignity  that  did 
credit  to  her  powers  of  imitation,  for  she  strove  to  impart 
to  her  manner  the  condescending  courtesy  she  had  once 
observed  in  the  wile  of  a  general  (^oer,  at  a  similar  though 
a  mora  amicable  scene :  ^  I  can  believe  you  to  be  tlie  priu- 
eipai  person  of  this  party ;  I  see  in  your  countenance  the 
marks  of  thought  and  reflection.  To  you,  then,  I  must 
■Hike  my  cofflrasanication." 

*^  Let  the  Flower  of  the  Woods  speak/'  returned  the 
old  chie^  courteously,  as  soon  as  her  address  had  been 
translated  so  that  all  might  under^^uid  it.  ^  K  her  words 
are  as  pleasant  as  her  looks,  they  will  never  quit  my  ears ; 
£  «hall  hear  them  long  after  the  winter  in  Canada  has 
killed  the  ^wers,  and  firocen  all  tlie  speeches  of  summer." 

This  admiration  was  gratefid  to  one  constituted  like  Ju- 
£tlL  aiH^  contributed  to  aid  her  sdf-possessicii,  quite  as  much 
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M  it  fed  her  vanitj.     Smiling  involimtarily,  or  in  ipile  ol 
her  wish  to  seem  reserved,  she  proceeded  in  her  plot. 

^^  Now,  Huron,"  she  continued,  ^  listen  to  my  wordSk 
Your  eyes  tell  you  that  I  am  no  common  woman.  I  "will 
Bot  say  1  am  queen  of  tihis  country ;  she  is  afiu*  off,  in  a  dis- 
tant land;  but  under  our  gracious  monarchs  there  are  many 
degrees  of  rank ;  one  of  these  I  filL  What  that  rank  is 
predsely  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  since  you  would 
not  understand  it.  For  that  information  you  must  trust 
your  eyes.  You  ue  what  I  am ;  you  mast  fed  that  in  lis- 
tening to  my  words,  you  listen  to  one  who  can  be  your 
firiend  or  your  enemy,  as  you  treat  her." 

This  was  well  uttered,  with  a  due  attention  to  manner 
and  a  steadiness  of  tone  that  was  really  surprising,  consider^ 
ing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was  well,  though 
simply  rendered  into  the  Indian  dialect,  too,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  respect  and  gravity  that  augured  fiivorably  for 
the  girl's  success.  But  Indian  thought  is  not  easily  traced 
to  its  sources.  Judith  waited  with  anxiety  to  hear  the  an< 
swer,  filled  with  hope  even  while  she  doubted,  ftilvenoak 
was  a  ready  speaker,  and  he  answered  as  promptiy  as  com- 
ported with  the  notions  of  Indian  decorum ;  that  peculiar 
people  seeming  to  think  a  short  delay  respectfol,  inasmuch 
as  it  manifests  that  tiie  words  already  heard  have  been  duly 
weighed. 

^  My  daughter  is  handsomer  than  the  wild  roseB  of  Onta- 
rio ;  her  voice  is  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  the  song  of  the 
wren,"  answered  the  cautious  and  wily  chie^  who  of  all  the 
band  stood  alone  in  not  being  fuUy  imposed  on  by  the  niag^ 
nificent  and  unusual  appearance  of  Juditii ;  but  who  dia- 
trusted  even  while  he  wondered  ;  ^  tiie  humming-bird  is  no* 
much  larger  than  the  bee ;  yet  its  feathers  are  as  gay  as  the 
tail  of  the  peacock.  The  Great  Spirit  sometimes  puts  very 
bright  clothes  on  very  littie  animals.  Still,  he  covera  the 
moose  with  coarse  hair.  These  things  are  beyond  the  uift* 
derstanding  of  poor  Indians,  who  can  only  compr^end  what 
they  see  and  hear.  No  doubt  my  daughter  has  a  very  laige 
wigwam  somewhere  about  the  lake ;  tiie  Hnrons  haye  not 
found  it  on  account  of  their  ignorance  ?  " 
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^  I  have  told  you,  chie^  tiiaf  it  would  be  usi^ss  to  ilat« 
mj  rank  and  resid^ioci,  inasinnch  as  you  would  not  eompra- 
hend  (hem.  You  miist  trust  to  your  eyes  for  this  kuowl- 
e^e ;  what  red-man  is  there  that  cannot  see  ?  This  hhm* 
ket  that  I  wear  is  not  the  blanket  of  a  common  squaw ; 
these  omanehts  are  such  asv  the  wives  and  daugliters  of 
ehiels  only  appear  in.  Now  listen  and  hear  ^hy  I  ha\'e 
ecbne  alone  sbnong  your  people,  and  htorken  to  the  efratid 
that  has  brought  me  here.  I'he  Tengeese  hare  yoniig  men 
i%  ^^  ad  the  Hurons ;  and  plenty  of  them,  too  ;  this  ycta 
m^i  know/' 

^  Hid  Yengeese  are  as  ]:^nty  as  the  leaves  on  the  trbes ! 
This  ev^vj  Huron  knows  and  feels." 

^  I  understand  you,  chief.  Had  I  brought  a  party  witL 
me  it  ffi^ht  have  caused  trouble.  My  young  men  and  your 
jroiing  men  would  have  looked  angrily  at  each  other ;  e^ 
peoially  had  my  young  men  seen  that  pale-£iee  bound  for 
Ihe  tortures.  He  is  a  great  hunter,  and  is  much  loted  by 
ail  ttie  garrisons,  &r  and  near.  There  would  have  been 
blows  about  him,  and  the  traO  of  the  Iroquois  back  to  tkie 
CSatuidas  would  have  been  marked  with  Uood." 

^  There  is  so  much  blood  on  it  no#,"  returned  the  chie^ 
gkx)mi)y,  ^  tliat  it  blinds  diir  eyes.  My  young  men  see  that 
i«  is  all  Huron." 

^  No  doubt  9  and  more  Huron  blood  would  be  spilt,  hikd 
I  touie  surrounded  with  pale-fitoes.  I  have  heard  of  Biven* 
09kf  and  have  thotight  it  would  be  better  to  send  him  back 
fat  peiUse  to  his  village,  that  he  might  leave  his  wonran  and 
diildren  behind  him ;  if  he  then  wished  to  come  for  our 
■ealps,  we  Would  meet  him.  He  loves  animidE  made  of 
ivory,  and  little  rifles.  See ;  I  have  brought  some  with  me 
lo  shofw  him  I  am  his  friend*  When  he  had  packed  up 
these  things  among  his  goods,  he  will  start  £or  hift  village^ 
bticfte  any  of  my  young  men  can  overtake  him ;  and  the^ 
hfi  w^  show  his  people  in  Canada  what  riches  they  cm 
euiKie  to  seeky  niow  that  our  great  lathers,  across  the  Salt 
Lake,  have  sent  each  other  the  war-hatchet  I  will  lead 
baek  with  me,  this  great  hunter^  of  WLond  I  have  iMod  0t 
k^e|>  my  hodse  in  venison.' 
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JuJith,  who  was  soffidently  fitmiliar  with  Indkoi  plmM> 
Dlogy,  endeavoHMi  to  expi^ss  her  ideas  in  the  sententioiH 
mauuer  oommoii  to  those  people;  and  she  succeeded  even 
btiyond  her  own  expectations.  Deerslayer  did  her  full  justioe 
in  the  translation,  and  this  so  much  the  more  readily,  sioee 
die  girl  carefully  abstained  from  uttering  any  direct  ontratL ; 
t  homage  she  paid  to  the  young  man's  known  aversion  to 
flblsehood,  which  he  deemed  a  meanness  altogether  unwofthy 
of  a  white  man's  gifts.  The  offering  of  the  two  ramaining 
dqihants,  and  of  the  pistols  already  mentioned,  one  oi 
which  was  all  the  worse  for  the  recent  accident,  produced  a 
lifrely  sensation  among  the  Hurons  generally,  though  Riven 
oak  received  it  coldly,  notwithstanding  the  delight  with 
which  he  had  first  discovered  the  pi*obable  existence  of  a 
creature  with  two  tails.  In  a  word,  this  cool  and  sagadous 
savage  was  not  so  easily  imposed  on  as  his  followers ;  and 
with  a  sentiment  of  honor,  that  half  the  civilised  world  would 
have  deemed  supererogatory,  he  declined  the  acceptance  of 
a  bribe  that  he  felt  no  disposition  to  earn  by  a  comfJianoe 
with  the  donor's  wishes. 

^  Let  my  daughter  keep  her  two-tailed  hog,  to  eat  when 
venison  is  scarce,"  he  dryly  answered ;  ^  and  the  little  gun, 
which  has  two  muzzles.  The  Hurons  will  kill  deer  when 
they  are  hungry  ;  and  they  have  long  rifles  to  fight  with. 
This  hunter  cannot  quit  my  young  men  now ;  they  wish  to 
know  if  he  is  as  stout-hearted  as  he  boasts  himself  to  be.** 

"That  I  deny,  Huron,"  interrupted  Deerslayer,  with 
warmth ;  "  yes,  that  I  downright  deny,  as  ag'm  truth  and 
reason.  No  man  has  heard  me  boast,  and  no  man  shall, 
though  ye  fiay  me  alive,  and  then  roast  the  quivering  flesh, 
with  your  own  in^nal  devices  and  cruelties  !  I  nay  be 
humble,  and  misfortunate,  and  your  prisoner ;  bat  Fm  no 
boaster,  by  my  very  gifts." 

^  My  young  pale-face  boasts  he  is  no  boaster,  returned  Hn 
orofty  chief;  '^he  musi  be  right  I  hear  a  strange  bird 
ringing.  It  has  very  rich  feathers.  No  Huron  ever  belbrs 
•aw  such  feathers.  They  will  be  ashamed  to  g:  back  It 
dieir  village  and  tell  their  people  that  they  let  their  prisoiMT 
fP  on  account  of  the  song  of  this  rtrange  bird,  and  not  bt 
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tble  to  gire  the  nan»e  of  the  bird.  Hiej  do  net  know  i 
to  say  whether  it  is  a  wren  or  a  cat^bird.  This  would  be  a 
great  disgrace ;  mj  young  mon  would  not  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  the  woods,  without  taking  their  mothers  with  them 
to  tell  them  the  names  of  the  birds." 

'^  You  can  ask  mj  name  of  your  prisoner,"  returned  the 
girl.  **  It  is  Judith  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  his- 
tory of  Judith  in  the  pale-faces'  best  book,  the  Bible.  If  I 
km  a  burd  of  fine  feathers,  I  have  also  my  name." 

^  No,"  answered  the  wily  Huron,  betraying  the  artifir49  he 
bad  so  long  practiced,  by  speaking  in  English,  with  tolerable 
accuracy  ;  ^  I  not  ask  prisoner.  He  tired ;  he  want  rest. 
I  ask  my  daughter,  with  feeble-mind.  She  speak  tmtk 
CSome  here,  daughter ;  you  answer.      Your  name,  Hetty  ?  " 

^  Yes,  that's   what  they  call   me,"  retunied   the  girl 
•*  though  it's  written  Esther,  ji  the  Bible." 

^  He  write  htm  in  Bible,  too  ?  All  write  in  Bible.  No 
matter  —  what  her  name  ?  " 

^  That's  Judith,  and  it's  so  written  in  the  Bible,  thou^ 
Ibther  sometimes  called  her  Jude.  That's  my  sister  Judith, 
Thomas  Hutter's  daughter  —  Thomas  Hutter,  whom  you 
called  the  Muskrat ;  though  he  was  no  muskrat,  but  a  man, 
like  yourselves  —  he  lived  in  a  house  on  the  water,  and 
that  was  enough  for  you** 

A  smile  of  triumph  gleaned  on  the  hard  wrinkled  coun- 
tenance of  the  chief,  when  he  found  how  completely  his  ap- 
peal to  the  truth-loving  Hetty  had  succeeded,  A^s  for  Ju- 
dith herself  the  moment  her  sister  was  questioned,  she  saw 
that  all  was  lost ;  for  no  sign,  or  even  treaty,  oould  have 
Induced  the  right-feeling  girl  to  utter  a  falsehood.  To  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  daughter  of  the  Muskrat  on  the  savage*, 
«8  a  princess  or  a  great  lady,  she  knew  would  be  idle ;  and 
^he  MM  her  bold  and  ingenfous  expedient  for  liberating  the 
aiptive  fail,  through  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
sauses  tliat  could  be  imagined.  She  turned  her  eye  on 
Deerslayer,  therefore,  as  if  imploring  him  to  interfere,  to 
Mve  them  both. 

^  It  will  not  do,  Judith,"  said  the  young  man,  in  answer 
to  this  appeal,  which  he  understood,  though  he  saw  its  use* 
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tMi&«M ;  *'  it  will  not  do.  'Twai  a  bold  idee,  and  fit  Ibt  a 
genera Vs  lady  ;  bat  yondra*  Mingo  "  —  Riyenoak  had  witli- 
drawn  to  a  little  distance,  and  was  out  of  ear-shot -^^  bat 
ponder  Mingo  is  an  oncommon  man,  and  not  to  be  deceived 
by  any  unnat'ral  sarcumveations.  Tlungs  miist  come  afora 
liim  in  their  right  order  to  draw  a  cloud  afore  hi$  eyes ! 
Twas  too  much  to  attempt  making  him  fancy  that  a  queeL 
Or  a  great  lady  lived  in  these  mountains ;  and  no  doubt  he 
thinks  the  fine  clothes  you  wear  are  some  of  the  plunder  of 
four  own  father-— or^  at  least,  of  him  who  once  passed  for 
your  &ther ;  as  quite  likely  it  was,  if  all  they  say  i»  true." 

^At  all  events,  Deerslay^  my  presence  here  will  save 
you  for  a  time*  They  will  hardly  attempt  torturing  you 
before  my  finoe  1 " 

^  Why  not;  Judith  ?  Do  you  think  they  will  treat  a 
woman  of  the  pale-»faoes  oMn-e  tenderly  than  tliey  treat  their 
own  ?  It's  true  that  your  sex  will  most  likely  save  you 
from  the  torments,  but  it  will  not  save  your  liberty,  and 
may  not  save  yotir  scalp.  I  wish  you  hadn't  come,  uxy  good 
Judith ;  it  can  do  no  good  to  me,  while  it  may  do  great 
harm  to  yourBel£'' 

*^  I  can  share  your  &te,"  the  girl  atiswered,  with  generous 
eothusiasiD.  *^  That  shall  not  injure  you  while  I  stand  by, 
if  in  my  power  to  prevent  it  —  besidea  "  — 

^  Bemdes  what,  Judith  ?  What  means  have  you  to  stop 
Injin  cruelties^  or  to  avart  Injin  deviltries  ?  " 

^None,  [)erhap89  Deerfdayer,"  answered  the  prl,  with 
trmness;  ^but  I  can  mS&i  with  my  £neads-^die  with 
them,  if  necessttry." 

^Ah!  Judith^-*- suffer  you  may;  but  die  you  will  not 
ttotil  the  Lord's  time  shall  Gome«  It's  little  likely  that  one 
of  your  sex  and  beauty  will  meet  with  a  harder  &te  than  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  ehief^  if  indeed  your  white  indinadona 
jm  stoop  to  mateh  with  an  Injin.  'Twould  have  been 
better  had  you  stayed  in  the  ark  or  the  castle ;  but  what 
has  been  done,  is  done*  You  was  about  to  say  something^ 
when  Tou  stopi)ed  at  *  besides? '  ** 

<^  It  might  not  be  «afe  to  mentiou  it  heie,  DeeraUyo*/ 
ik«  girl   hurriedly  answered,  moving  pasi   him  careleMly 
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tiMt  9be  might  speak  in  a  low  tone ;  ^  half  an  hour  is  all  in 
all  to  us.     None  of  your  frieuds  are  idle.^* 

The  hunter  replied  merely  by  a  grateful  look.  Then  he 
tamed  towa^s  bis  enemies,  as  if  ready  again  to  &ce  the 
lonnents.  A  short  consultation  had  passed  among  the 
elders  of  the  band,  and  by  this  time  they  also  wei*e  prepAred 
wi&  their  decision.  The  merciful  piu*pose  of  Rivenoak  had 
been  mudi  weakened  by  the  artifice  of  Judith,  which,  failing 
of  i\A  real  object,  was  likely  to  produce  results  the  very 
opposite  of  those  bhe  had  anticipated.  This  was  natural ; 
the  feeling  being  aided  by  the  resentment  of  an  Indian,  who 
foond  how  uear  he  had  been  to  becoming  the  dupe  of  an 
Inexperienced  girl.  By  this  time  Judith's  real  character 
was  fully  understood -^  the  wide-spread  reputation  of  her 
beauty  contributed  to  the  exposure.  As  for  the  unusual 
attire,  it  was  confounded  with  the  profound  mystery  of  the 
animals  with  two  tails,  and,  for  the  moment,  lost  its  inilu- 
etnce. 

When  Rivenoak,  therefore,  &ced  the  captive  again,  it 
was  with  an  altered  countenance.  He  had  abandoned  the 
wish  of  saving  him,  and  was  no  longer  disposed  to  retard 
the  more  serious  part  of  the  torture.  This  change  of  senti- 
ment was,  in  effect,  communicated  to  the  young  men,  who 
were  already  eagerly  engaged  in  making  their  preparations 
for  the  coutemplHted  scene.  Fragments  of  dried  wood  were 
rapidly  collected  uear  the  sapling,  the  splinters  which  it 
was  intended  to  thrust  into  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  pre- 
viously to  lighting,  were  all  collected,  and  tiie  thongs  were 
.liready  produced  that  were  again  to  bind  him  to  the  tree. 
All  this  was  done  in  profound  silence,  Judith  watching 
every  movement  with  breathless  expectation,  whUe  Deer* 
4ayer  himself  stood  seemingly  as  unmoved  as  one  of  the 
pines  of  the  hills  When  the  warriors  advanced  to  bind 
liim,  however,  the  young  man  glanced  at  Judith,  as  if  to 
iuqiure  whether  resistance  or  submission  were  most  idvis. 
able.  By  a  significant  gesture  she  counseled  the  last ;  and, 
in  a  minute,  he  was  once  more  fastened  to  the  tree,  a  help* 
lesa  object  of  any  insult  or  wrong  that  might  be  jffeicd. 
60  eagerly  did  every  one  new  act,  that  nothing  wa& 
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The  fii^  was  inunediftcelj  lighted  in  the  pile,  and  the  end 
of  ail  was  anxiously  expected. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Hurons  absolutely  to  de- 
stroy the  life  of  their  victim  by  means  of  fire.  They  de- 
signed merely  to  put  his  physical  fortitude  to  the  severest 
proo£i  it  could  endure,  short  of  that  extremity.  In  the  end, 
they  fully  intended  to  carry  his  scalp  with  them  into  their 
Tillage,  but  it  was  their  wish  first  to  break  down  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  a  complaining  suf- 
ferer. With  this  view,  the  pile  of  brush  and  branches  had 
been  placed  at  a  proper  distance,  or  one  at  which  it  was 
thought  the  heat  would  soon  become  intolerable,  though  it 
might  not  be  inmiediately  dangerous.  As  often  happened, 
however,  on  these  occasions,  this  distance  had  been  mis- 
calculated, and  the  fiames  began  to  wave  their  foii:ed 
tongues  in  a  proximity  to  the  &oe  of  the  victim  that  would 
have  proved  fatal  in  another  instant,  had  not  Hetty  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  armed  with  a  stick,  and  scattered  the 
blazing  pile  in  a  dozen  directions.  More  than  one  hand 
was  raised  to  strike  the  presumptuous  intruder  to  the  earth ; 
but  the  chiefs  prevented  the  blows,  by  reminding  their  irri- 
tated followers  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Hetty,  herself 
was  insensible  to  the  risk  she  ran ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had 
performed  this  bold  act,  she  stood  looking  about  her  in 
frowning  resentment,  as  if  to  rebuke  the  crowd  <^  attentive 
savages  for  their  cruelty. 

^  God  bless  you,  dearest  sister,  for  that  brave  and  ready 
act,**  murmured  Judith,  herself  unnerved  so  much  as  to  be 
incapable  of  exertion ;  ^  Heaven  itself  has  sent  you  on  its 
koly  errand." 

"  Twas  well-meant,  Judith,"  rejoined  the  victim ;  "  'twas 
excellently  meant,  and  ^twas  timely,  tliongh  it  may  prove 
ontimely  in  the  ihd !  What  is  to  come  to  pass  nust  come 
to  \yass  soon,  or  'twill  quickly  be  too  late.  Had  1  drawn  m 
one  mouthful  of  that  flame  in  breathing,  the  power  of  mac 
couldu*t  save  my  life ;  and  you  see  th9.t  this  time  they've  m 
bound  my  forehead  as  not  to  leave  my  head  the  smaOeal 
chance.  'Twas  well-meant ;  but  it  might  have  been 
aMicilbl  to  let  the  fiames  act  their  pun.** 
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*  Cruel,  hearilMs  Hurons !  **  exclaimed  the  still  iBdigmuit 
Hetty ;  ^  would  you  bum  a  mau  and  a  Christian  as  you 
irould  burn  a  log  of  wood!  Do  yoj  never  read  your 
Bibles  ?  or  do  you  think  God  wiU  forget  such  things  ?  " 

A  gesture  from  Rivenoak  caused  the  scattered  brands  to 
be  collected ;  fresh  wood  was  brought,  even  the  women 
and  children  busying  themselyes  eagerly  in  the  gathering  of 
dried  sticks.  The  flame  was  just  kindling  a  second  time, 
when  an  Indian  female  pushed  through  the  circle,  advanced 
to  tlie  hei^,  and  with  her  foot  dashed  aside  the  lighted  twigs 
in  time  to  prevent  tiie  conflagration.  A  yell  followed  this 
second  disappointment ;  but  when  the  offender  turned 
towards  the  circle,  and  presented  the  countenance  of  Hist, 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  common  exclamation  of  pleasure  and 
surprise.  For  a  minute,  all  thou^t  of  pursuing  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  was  forgotten,  and  young  and  old  crowded 
around  the  girl,  in  haste  to  demand  an  explanation  of  her 
sadden  and  unlooked-for  return.  It  was  at  this  critical 
instant  that  Hist  spoke  to  Judith  in  a  low  voice,  placed 
some  small  object,  unseen,  in  her  hand,  and  then  turned  to 
meet  the  salutations  of  the  Huron  girls,  witii  whom  she  was 
personally  a  great  fltvorite.  Judith  recovered  her  self- 
possession  and  acted  promptiy.  The  small,  keen-edged 
knife,  that  Hist  had  given  to  the  other,  was  passed  by  the 
latter  into  the  hands  of  Hetty,  as  the  safest  and  least-sus- 
pected medium  of  transferring  it  to  Deerslayer.  But  the 
feeble  intellect  of  the  last  defeated  the  well-grounded  hopes 
of  all  three.  Instead  of  first  cutting  loose  the  hands  of  the 
victim,  and  then  concealing  the  knife  in  his  clothes,  in 
readiness  for  action  at  the  most  available  instant,  she  weak 
to  work  herself^  with  earnestness  and  dmplieity,  to  cut  tiie 
tbcHigs  that  bound  his  head,  that  he  might  not  again  be  in 
danger  of  inhaling  flames.  Of  course  tiiis  deliberate  pro- 
cedure was  seen,  and  the  hands  of  Hetty  were  arrested  ere 
»be  had  more  than  liberated  the  upper  portion  of  the  cap- 
tive's body,  not  including  his  arms,  below  the  elbows.  This 
discovery  at  once  pointed  distrust  towards  Hist;  and,  to 
Judith's  surprise,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  that 
q[>iiited  girl  wa»  n  )t  dis|)osed  tc  deny  her  agency  in  what 
KukI  passiid. 
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^  Wby  should  I  oot  hfilp  the  Deerslayer  ?  "^  tfae|^d» 
maoded,  in  the  tones  of  a  firaL-miiided  woaum.  ^  He  ii 
Ihe  brother  of  a  Delaware  chief;  mj  heart  is  all  Delaware 
Gome  forth,  miflerahle  Briarthom,  and  wash  the  Iroquoia 
paint  ix>m  your  face ;  stand  before  the  Horons,  the  crow 
that  you  are ;  you  would  eat  the  carrion  of  your  own  dead 
mtbes  than  starve.  Put  him  hce  to  &oe  with  Deeralayer, 
^efs  and  wairiors ;  I  will  show  yon  how  great  a  kzisvR 
you  hare  been  keejttn^  in  your  tribe." 

This  bold  language,  uttered  in  iheir  own  dialect,  and 
with  ft  manner  fail  of  confidenoe,  produced  a  deep  seosatioo 
ampng  the  Hurons.  Treachery  is  always  liable  to  distimst; 
aud  though  the  recreant  Briarthom  had  endeavored  to 
serye  the  enemy  well,  his  exertions  and  assiduitieg  had 
gained  for  him  little  more  than  toleration.  His  wish  to 
obtain  Hist  for  a  wife  had  fijRst  induoed  him  to  betray  her 
and  his  own  people ;  but  serious  rivab  to  his  first  project 
bad  risen  up  amcmg  his  new  Mends,  weakening  still  more 
their  sympathies  with  treason.  In  a  word,  Brbrthom  had 
bosM  barely  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Huron  encami»ieot, 
where  he  was  as  dosely  and  as  jealously  watched  as  Hiat 
herself;  seldom  appearing  before  the  chieft,  and  seduloudy 
fceepi)^  out  of  view  of  Deerslayer,  who,  until  this  mooMut, 
was  ignoisaut  eveo  of  lub  pnesence.  Thus  summoned,  how- 
ever, it  11^  impossible  to  remain  in  the  backgroundi 
^  WsAh  the  Iroquois  paint  fi^m  bis  &ce,"  he  did  not ;  for 
when  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  he  was  so  dia- 
guised  in  these  new  colors,  that,  at  first,  the  hunter  did  not 
(ecognlie  him.  He  assumed  an  air  of  defiance,  n<^witli- 
Btandumg,  and  haughtily  demanded  what  any  could  aay 
against  ^  Briarthoita." 

^'  Ask  yourself  that,"  continued  Hist,  with  spirit,  thoiigh 
her  manner  grew  less  ooncentrated ;  and  th&pe  was  a  al%lit 
sir  of  abstraction  that  became  observable  to  Deeishiyer  and 
Judithi  if  to  no  others.  '^  Aak  that  of  your  own  heart, 
sneaking  woodchuck  of  the  Delawares ;  come  not  here  with 
the  face  of  an  innocent  man.  Gk>  look  in  the  spring ;  see 
the  colony  of  your  enemies  on  your  Ijring  skin ;  and  tiMn 
rome  back  and  bpast  how  you  ran  frwn  y«ur  |r^  and 
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Mxy^  tlie  blanket  of  the  Freod)  for  yoQr  oovering «  Vmt 
yourself  aa  brighi  as  a  hummiiig^birdy  jou  will  still  be  black 
tm  the  craw." 

Hist  had  be^i  so  unifonaly  gentle  while  living  with  the 
HaronS)  that  they  now  listened  to  her  language  witli  sor- 
ivrise.  As  for  the  deliAquent,  his  Uood  bailed  in  his  veins , 
and  it  was  well  for  the  [Hretty  speaker  that  it  was  aot  is 
his  flower  to  execute  the  revenge  he  burned  to  inffiiet  yti 
her,  in  spite  of  his  pretended  love. 

^  Who  wishes  Briarthorn  ?  *'  he  sternly  asked.  ^  If  ihit 
p^le^aee  is  tired  of  life ;  if  afraid  of  Indian  tormenta,  spoHk^ 
Rivenoak ;  I  wiU  send  him  after  the  warriors  we  have  lost" 

•♦No,  chief,'— no,  Sivenoak,''  eagerly  interrupted  Hist 
^  The  Deerslayer  fears  notlmig ;  least  of  all  a  erow  !  Un* 
Und  him  -^  cut  his  withes  ^^  place  him  face  to  face  with 
thb  cawing  bird ;  then  let  us  see  which  is  tired  of  life." 

Hist  made  a  forward  movement,  as  if  to  take  a  knifo 
from  a  young  man,  and  perform  the  office  she  had  men* 
tioned  in  person  ;  but  an  aged  warrior  interposed,  at  a  sign 
firom  BoveiiQak.  This  ehief  watched  all  the  girl  did,  with 
distrust ;  foir,  even  while  speaking  in  her  most  boastfol  laa- 
guage  and  iB  the  steadiest  manner,  there  was  an  fur  of  ua* 
certainty  and  expeetal;ion  about  her,  that  could  not  esct^ 
so  close  an  observer*  She  acted  well ;  but  two  or  three  of 
the  old  men  were  equally  satisfied  that  it  was  merely  aot* 
io§^  Her  proposal  to  release  Deerslayer,  therefore,  was 
tejeoted;  and  the  disappointed  Hist  found  herself  driven 
h%A  from  the  sapling  at  the  very  moment  she  fimded  ht&t* 
•elf  about  to  be  sucoessfriL  At  the  same  time  the  eirclei 
ffhkh  had  got  to  be  crowded  and  canfhsed,  was  enlargedf 
ind  brought  once  more  into  coder.  Riyenoak  now  an* 
^lounced  the  intention  of  the  old  men  again  to  proceed ;  the 
dolay  having  been  continued  long  enough,  and  leading  io 
ui>  result. 

*^  Stop  Huron  ;  stay  chiefs  ! ''  ezdaioEied  Judith,  scaroe 
knowing  what  she  said^  or  why  she  interposed,  mdess  te 
obtain  time ;  ^*  for  God's  sake,  a  single  nunute  longer  "  — 

The  words  were  cut  short  by  another  and  a  still  mors 
Mtraordinary  interruption.     A  young  Indian  oame  bound 

IS 
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ing  throngh  the  Huron  ranks,  leaping  into  the  irerj  centn 
of  the  circle,  in  a  way  to  denote  the  utmost  confidence,  oi 
a  temerity  bordering  on  foolhardiness.  Five  or  six  senti- 
nels were  still  watching  the  lake  at  different  and  distant 
points ;  and  it  was  the  first  impression  of  Rivenoak  that 
one  of  these  had  come  in  with  tidings  of  import.  Still, 
the  movements  of  the  stranger  were  so  rapid,  and  his  war- 
dress, which  scarcely  left  him  more  drapery  than  an  antique 
Btatue,  had  so  little  distinguishing  about  it,  that,  at  the  first 
moment,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  he  were 
friend  or  foe.  Three  leaps  carried  this  warrior  to  the  side 
of  Deerslayer,  whose  withes  were  cut  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  with  a  quickness  and  precision  that  left  the  prisoner 
perfect  master  of  his  limbs.  Not  till  this  was  efi^ted  did 
the  stranger  bestow  a  glance  on  any  other  object ;  then  he 
turned  and  showed  the  astonished  Hurons  the  noble  brow,  fine 
person,  and  eagle  eye  of  a  young  warrior,  in  the  paint  and 
panoply  of  a  Delaware.  He  held  a  rifie  in  each  hand,  the 
butt<s  of  both  resting  on  the  earth,  while  from  one  dangled 
its  proper  pouch  and  horn.  This  was  Killdeer,  which  even 
as  he  looked  boldly  and  in  defiance  on  the  crowd  around 
him,  he  sufiered  to  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
owner.  The  presence  of  two  armed  men,  though  it  was  in 
their  midst,  startled  the  Hurons.  Their  rifies  were  scat- 
tered about  against  the  different  trees,  and  their  only  wea- 
pons were  their  knives  and  tomahawks.  Still,  they  had 
too  much  self-possession  to  betray  fear.  It  was  little  likely 
that  so  small  a  force  would  assail  so  strong  a  band ;  and  eudk 
man  expected  some  extraordinary  proposition  to  suooeed  so 
decisive  a  step.  The  stranger  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
disappoint  them  ;  he  prepared  to  speak. 

*^  Hurons,"  he  said,  "  this  earth  is  v6ry  big.  The  great 
takes  are  big,  too  ;  there  is  room  beyond  them  for  the  Iro- 
\aoi9  )  there  is  room  for  the  Delawares  on  this  side.  I  am 
«yhingachgook,  the  son  of  Uncas ;  the  kinsman  of  Tame> 
nund.  This  is  my  betrothed ;  that  pale-face  is  my  fHend 
My  heart  was  heavy  when  I  missed  him.  All  the  Dela* 
ware  girls  are  waiting  for  Wah ;  they  wonder  that  she  stays 
away  so  long.  Come,  let  us  say  farowelK  and  go  on  our 
path.'-. 
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^  Hurons,  this  is  your  mortal  enemy,  the  Great  Serpent 
of  them  you  hate ! "  cried  Briarthom.  <<  If  he  escape, 
blood  will  be  in  your  moccasin  prints  from  this  spot  to  the 
Ganadas.     /am  a/?  Huron." 

As  the  last  words  were  uttered,  the  traitor  cast  his  knife 
at  tho  naked  breast  of  the  Delaware.  A  quick  movement 
of  the  aim,  on  the  part  of  Hist,  who  stood  near,  turned 
aside  the  blow,  the  dangeror^s  weapon  burying  its  point  in 
a  pine.  At  the  next  instant;  a  similar  weapon  glanced  frcmi 
the  hand  of  the  Serpent,  and  quivered  in  the  recreant's 
heart  A  minute  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  moment 
in  which  Ghingachgook  bounded  into  the  circle,  and  that  in 
which  Briarthom  fell,  like  a  dog,  dead  in  his  tracks.  The 
rapidity  of  events  prevented  the  Hurons  from  acting ;  but 
tills  catastrophe  permitted  no  further  delay.  A  common 
erclamation  followed,  and  the  whole  party  was  in  motion. 
At  this  instant,  a  sound  unusual  to  die  woods  was  heard, 
and  every  Huron,  male  and  female,  paused  to  listen,  with 
ears  erect  and  &ces  filled  with  expectation.  The  sound 
was  regular  and  heavy,  as  if  die  earth  were  struck  with 
beetles.  Objects  became  visible  among  the  trees  of  the 
background,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  seen  advancing  with 
measured  tread.  They  came  upon  the  charge,  the  scarlet 
of  the  king^s  livery  shining  among  the  bright  green  foliage 
of  the  forest. 

The  scene  that  followed  is  not  easily  described.  It  wai 
one  in  which  wild  confusion,  despair,  and  frenzied  efforts 
were  so  blended  as  to  destroy  the  unity  and  distinctness  of 
the  action.  A  general  yell  burst  from  the  inclosed  Hu« 
rons ;  it  was  t  acceeded  by  the  hearty  dieers  of  England. 
Still,  not  a  misket  or  rifle  was  fired,  though  that  steady, 
measured  tramp  continued,  and  the  bayonet  was  seen 
gleaming  in  advance  of  a  line  that  counted  nearly  sixty 
men.  The  Hurons  were  taken  at  a  fearful  disadvantage. 
On  three  sides  was  the  water,  while  their  foimidable  and 
trained  foes  cut  tliem  off  from  flight  on  the  fourth.  Each 
«Tarrior  rushed  for  his  arms,  and  then  all  on  the  point,  man, 
Toman,  and  child,  eagerly  sought  the  covers.  In  this  sceutt 
if  confusion  and  dismay,  however,  nothing  could  surpaiw 
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^  ^^^tim  ^  cooliti^ss  of  I>e^c8tayer.  Iljiik  firei  care 
^aa  tp  p^^  JudiiU  and  Hist  behind  tpees,  aud  he  looked 
for  ^ettj  ;  bi^  she  had  b^u  hurried  ^W^J  in  the  ci^wd  of 
Huron  women.  This  effected,  he  threw  himself  on  a  tlank 
gf  the  retiring  Hurons,  who  were  indiuing  off  towards  the 
southern  margin  of  the  point,  in  ^e  h(^  of  escaping 
through  the  water.  Peerslayer  watched  bia  opportunity, 
^nd  finding  two  of  his,  recent  tormentors  in  a  range,  his  ride 
til  St  brpke  the  silence  of  the  territic  scene.  The  bullet 
t)rouglit  down  both  at  one  discharge.  This  drew  a  general 
tire  from  the  Hurof/i,  and  the  rifle  aii4  wAr-cry  of  the  Sjer* 
pent  were  heard  iu  the  damor.  St^  the  trained  men  ror 
turned  no  answering  volley,  the  who^p  and  piece  oi  Hurry 
^one  being  heard  on  their  side,  if  we  except  the  shorti 
prompt  word  of  a,uthojrity,  apd  that  heavy,  mei^ured,  and 
menacing  tread.  Presently,  however,  the  ^hrieka,  groans, 
and  denunciatipns  that  usually  ac<^nipany  the  use  of  the 
bayonet,  followed.  That  terrible  and  deadly  weapon  wt^ 
glutted  in  vengeance*.  The  scene  tlif^t  si^^oEded  was  ohm 
of  thos^^  of  wlw^h  ^9.  i^a^y  bat^e  occurred  in  our  omi 
timea^  in  which  neither  agio  nor  se:]^  foinads.  aa  ei^^iiipticip  d 
<^  1(4  of  a  lavage  w«ir%i|p 
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M  The  ikmer  that  smiles  to->l»7f 
I^MDOfftMf  diss  { 
All  that  1V9  wish  to  stoy* 
Tempts  and  then  flies: 
What  to  this  world'a  delight? 
T^jghip^ng  that  iqoelii  tha  nighl^ 
Bcief  eren  as  bright.** 

Shbllbt 

Tbb  picture  next  presented  b j  the  point  of  land  thai  th« 
■nfortunate  Hvrons  had  selected  for  their  last  piaoe  of  en- 
oampment,  need  scarcely  be  laid  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  Happily  for  the  more  tender-minded  and  the  more 
timid,  the  tvonks  of  the  trees,  the  leayes^  and  the  smoke, 
ftiad  ooBoealed  mueh  of  that  which  passed ;  and  night  shortly 
alter  drew  its  veil  over  the  lake,  and  the  whole  of  that 
seesiii^ly  interminable  wilderness,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  then  sirefcehed,  with  few  and  immaterial  interruptions^ 
fipom  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Our  bosinesa  carries  us  into  the  following  day^ 
wiien  light  returned  upon  the  earth,  as  sunny  and  as  smil- 
ing as  if  nothing  extFaordinary  had  oocurred. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning,  every  agn 
of  hostiMty  and  alarm  had  vanished  from  the  basin  of  the 
Glimmerglass.  The  frightlnl  event  of  the  preceding  even- 
«ig  had  leift  no  impression  on  the  placid  sheet,  and  the  un- 
:xring  hours  pursued  their  course  in  the  placid  order  pte^ 
joribed  by  the  powerful  Hand  that  ses  them  in  motion. 
Tlie  birda  were  again  flkimming  the  WHter,  or  were  seen 
poieed  on  the  wing  high  above  the  tops  of  the  tallest  pines 
if  the  mountains^  ready  to  make  their  swoops  in  obedience 
i>  the  irresistible  laws  of  their  nature.  In  a  word,  nothing 
was  changed  but  the  air  of  movement  and  life  that  prevailed 
oi  vtd  around  the  oastlck     Hare*  indeed,  was  an  alteration 
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that  must  have  struck  the  least  observant  eye.  A  senti 
Del,  who  wore  the  light  infantry  uniform  of  a  royal  regi- 
ment, paced  the  platform  with  measured  tread,  and  some 
twenty  men  of  the  same  corps  lounged  about  the  place,  or 
were  seated  in  the  ark.  Their  tirms  were  stacked  mider 
the  eye  of  their  comrade  on  post.  Two  cfficers  stood  exam- 
ining the  shore  with  the  ship's  glass  so  often  mentioned. 
Their  looks  were  directed  to  that  fatal  point,  where  scarlet 
coats  were  still  to  be  seen  gliding  among  the  trees,  and 
where  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  also  showed 
spades  at  work,  and  the  sad  duty  of  interment  going  on. 
Several  of  the  common  men  bore  proof  on  their  persons 
that,  their  enemies  had  not  been  overcome  entirely  without 
resistance  ;  (md  the  youngest  of  the  two  officers  on  the 
platform  wore  an  arm  in  a  sling.  His  companioii,  who 
oommanded  the  party,  had  been  more  fortunate.  He  it  was 
that  used  the  glass,  in  making  the  reoonnoissances  in  which 
tlie  two  were  engaged. 

A  sergeant  approached  to  make  a  report.  He  addressed 
the  senior  of  these  officers  as  Captain  Warley,  while  the 
other  was  alluded  to  as  Mr.         ■,  which  was  equivalent  to 

Ensign Thornton.    The  former,  it  will  at  once  be  seen, 

was  the  officer  who  had  been  named  with  so  much  feeling 
in  the  parting  dialogue  between  Judith  and  Hurry.  He 
was,  in  truth,  the  very  individual  vrith  whom  the  scandal  of 
the  garrisons  had  most  freely  connected  the  name  of  this 
beautiful  but  indiscreet  girl.  He  was  a  hard-featured,  red- 
fiused  man,  of  about  five-and*thirty,  but  of  a  military  carriage, 
and  with  an  air  of  £uhion  that  might  easily  impose  on  ^ 
imagination  of  one  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  Judith. 

"  Craig  is  covering  us  with  benedictions,"  observed  this 
person  to  his  yoimg  ensign,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as 
he  shut  the  glass  and  handed  it  to  his  servant ;  '^  to  say  the 
:ruth,  not  without  reason ;  it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to 
be  here  in  attendance  on  Miss  Judith  Hutter,  than  to  be 
burying  Indians  on  a  point  of  the  lake,  however  romantic 
the  position  or  brilliact  the  victory.  By  the  way,  Wrightt 
k  Davis  still  living?'' 

**  He  died  about  tei  minutes  since,  your  honor,"  retoriMd 
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the  sergeant,  to  whom  this  qaestion  was  addressed.  ^I 
knew  how  it  would  be,  as  soon  as  I  found  the  bullet  had 
touched  the  stomach.  I  Dover  knew  a  man  who  w>uld  hold 
out  long,  if  he  had  a  hole  in  his  stomach." 

"  No ;  it  is  rather  inconvenient  for  carrying  awaj  uiy- 
tiiing  very  nourishing,"  observed  Warley,  gaping.  ^  Fbii 
being  up  two  nights  de  suite,  Arthur,  plays  the  devil  wiiii 
a  man's  faculties !  I'm  as  stupid  as  one  of  those  Dutch 
parsons  on  the  Mohawk  —  I  hope  your  arm  is  not  painfolt 
my  dear  boy  ? " 

^  It  draws  a  few  grimaces  from  me,  sir,  as  I  suppose  you 
see/'  answered  the  youth,  laughing  at  the  very  moment  his 
countenance  was  a  little  awry  with  pain.  ^  But  it  may  be 
borne.  I  suppose  Graham  can  spare  a  few  minutes,  soon, 
to  look  at  my  hurt." 

<'  She  is  a  lovely  creature,  this  Judith  Hutter,  after  all, 
Thornton ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  she  is  not  seen 
and  admired  in  the  parks  ! "  resumed  Warley,  who  thought 
little  of  his  companion's  wound.  '*  Your  arm,  eh  I  Quite 
true.  Gro  into  the  ark,  sergeant,  and  tell  Dr.  Graham  I 
desire  he  would  look  at  Mr.  Thornton's  injury  as  soon  as 
he  has  done  with  the  poor  fellow  with  the  broken  leg.  A 
lovely  creature  !  and  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  that  bro- 
cade dress  in  which  we  met  her.  I  find  all  changed  here ; 
fiftther  and  mother  both  gone,  the  sister  dying,  if  not  dead, 
and  none  of  the  &mily  lefl  but  the  beauty !  This  has  been 
a  lucky  expedition  all  round,  and  promises  to  terminate  be^ 
tor  than  Indian  skirmishes  in  general." 

^  Am  I  to  suppose,  sir,  that  you  are  about  to  desert  jom 
colors,  in  the  great  corps  of  bachelors,  and  close  the  cam^ 
pMign  with  matrimony  ?  " 

"  I,  Tom  Warley,  turn  Benedict  I  Faith,  my  dear  boy, 
you  little  know  the  corps  you  speak  cf^  if  you  fimcy  any 
•och  thing.  I  do  suppose  there  are  women  in  the  colonies 
that  a  captain  of  light-in&ntry  need  cot  disdain  ;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  found  up  here  on  a  mountain  lake ;  or  even 
down  on  the  Dutch  river  where  we  are  posted.  It  is  true 
my  unde,  the  general,  once  did  me  the  favor  to  cheese  a 
wife  Ibr  me,  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  she  had  no  beauty  —  and  I 
would  not  marry  a  princess  unless  she  were  handsome/* 
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^If  haBdaomo,  yon  would  marry  a  beggar  ?  ** 
^  Aja,  these  ave  the  boUobs  of  aa  ensign !  Lore  hi  a 
mvttage *T- doors •*>* and  windows*— the  <M  story,  for  the 
hundredth  time.  The  twenty  «— tfa  don't  many.  We  am 
i.ot  a  marrying  oorpss  my  dear  boy.  lliere^s  the  ooloncJ, 
old  Su  Edwin  -^  .,  now ;  though  a  foil  general,  he  has 
never  thought  of  a  wife ;  and  when  a  man  gets  as  b^h  as  a 
tieutenant*general,  wiUiout.  matrimony,  he  is  pretty  saMw 
Then  the  lieHtenant-cok>nel  is  €onfirmedi  as  I  tell  my  condBf 
the  b-'shop.  The  major  is  a  widower,  having  tried  matari- 
many  for  twehre  months  in  his  yoatk ;  and  we  look  upon 
him,  now,  aa  one  of  our  most  certain  men.  Oik;  of  t«i  cap- 
tains, bat  one  is  in  thf  dilemma ;  and  he,  poor  devil,  is  al> 
ways  kept  at  regimental  headquarters,  as  a  sort  of  memsftio 
mart  to  the  young  men  as  they  join.  As  for  ^e  subaHemS; 
not  one  has  ever  yet  had  the  audacity  to  speak  of  intix>dQO- 
ing^  a  wife  into  the  regiment.  But  your  arm  is  troublesome, 
and  we'll  go  ourselves  and  see  what  has  become  of  Grra- 
ham." 

The  surgeon  who  had  accompanied  the  party  was  em- 
ployed very  differently  from  what  the  captain  supposed. 
Wheii  the  assault  was  over,  and  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  ooUected,  poor  Hetty  had  been  found  among  the  lal- 
ter.  A  rifle-buliet  had  passed  through  her  body,  inilictiBg 
an  injury  tiiat  was  known  at  a  glance  to  be  mortal.  How 
das  wound  was  received,  no  one  kpew;  it  was  probabty 
one  of  those  casnal^es  that  ever  accompany  scenes  like  chat 
related  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  Sumach,  aO  the 
elderly  women,  and  some  of  the  Huron  girls,  had  foUen  by 
the  bayonet ;  eiUier  in  the  confosion  of  t^  nMe^  or  from 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  si^xes,  where  the  dress 
was  so  simple.  Much  liie  greater  portion  of  the  war 
fiars  sufSsred  on  the  spot  A  few  had  escaped,  however* 
and  two  or  three  had  been  tiJten  unhamied.  As  for  die 
wounded,  the  bayopet  saved  the  siu*geon  much  trouhlei 
Rivenoak  had  escaped  with  life  and  limb ;  but  was  injured 
and  a  prisoner.  As  Captain  Warley  and  his  ensign  went 
mto  the  ark,  they  passed  him,  seated  in  dignified  silenoe,  in 
me  and  of  the  scow,  his  head  and  leg  bound,  but  belrajiiig 
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mourued  the  loss  of  his  tribe,  is  certain  ;  still,  he  did  it  in 
1^  manner  ifxH^t  best  became  a  warrior  and  a  chief, 

Th^  two  soldiei's  Ibuud  their  surgeon  in  the  ptilndpa] 
roona  Qf  the  ar]^.  He  was  just  quitting  the  pallet  of  Hetty, 
witl|  an  expression  of  sorrowful  regret  on  his  hard,  pock- 
marked, Scottish  features,  that  it  was  not  usual  to  see  there. 
All  his  assiduil-j  had  been  useless,  and  he  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  abandon  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  girl 
surviye  many  luiirs.  Dr.  Graham  was  accustomed  lo 
death-bed  scenes,  and  ordinarily  they  produced  but  little 
impression  on  hipa,  In  all  that  relates  to  religion,  his  was 
one  of  those  fninds  whiph,  in  consequence  of  reasoning  much 
pB  material  things,  logically  and  conaecutiyely,  and  over 
looking  the  tPtal  want  of  premises  which  such  a  theory 
most  ever  poasess,  through  its  want  of  a  primary  agent,  had 
l>epome  skeptical ;  leaving  a  vague  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  things,  that  with  high  pretensions  to  philosophy, 
failed  in  the  first  of  all  philosophical  principles,  a  cause. 
To  him  reli^ous  dependence  appeared  a  weakness;  but 
ifhen  he  found  one  gentle  and  young  like  Hetty,  with  a 
inind  beneath  the  level  of  her  race,  sustained  at  such  a  mo- 
laent  by  these  pious  sentiments,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  that 
laany  a  sturdy  warrior  and  reputed  hero  might  have  looked 
apon  with  envy,  be  found  biuiself  affected  by  the  sight,  to  a 
degree  that  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess.  £diii> 
burgh  and  Aberdeen,  then  as  now,  supplied  no  small  por- 
t'.on  of  the  medical  men  of  the  British  service ;  and  D^ 
Graham,  as  indeed  his  name  and  countenance  eciually  indi- 
si^ted,  wc^  hy  birth,  a  ^orth  Briton. 

^*  H^re  is  an  extraordinary  exhibition  for  a  forest,  and 
one  but  half-gifted  with  reason,"  he  observed,  with  a  decided 
Scotch  aecei^t,  as  Warley  and  the  ensign  entered ;  ^  I  just 
hope,  gentlemen,  that  when  we  three  shall  be  called  on  to 
quit  the  twenty  — th,  we  may  be  found  as  resigned  to  go  on 
the  half-pay  of  another  existence  f|a  this  poor  demented 
chiel!" 

^Is  t^re  no  hope  that  she  ean  survive  the  hurt?'*  de- 
Vmncied  Warley  turning  his  eyes  feowai-da  the  paUid  .Indith 
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on  whose  cheeks,  however,  two  large  spots  of  red  had  Mfr 
tied  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  cabin. 

^  No  more  than  there  is  for  Chairlie  Stuart.  Approach 
uid  judge  for  yourselves,  gentlemen ;  ye'll  see  faith  exem- 
pliiied  in  an  exceeding  and  wonderful  manner.  There  it 
a  sort  of  arbitrium  between  life  and  death,  in  actual  con- 
flict i£  the  poor  girl's  mind,  that  renders  her  an  interosdng 
study  to  a  philosopher.  Mr.  Thornton,  I'm  at  your  service 
now ;  we  can  just  look  at  the  arm,  in  the  next  room,  while 
we  speculate  as  much  as  we  please  on  the  operations  and 
sinuosities  of  the  human  mind." 

The  surgeon  and  ensign  retired,  and  Warley  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  about  him  more  at  leisure,  and  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  feelings  of  the 
group  collected  in  the  cabin.  Poor  Hetty  had  been  placed 
on  her  own  simple  bed,  and  was  reclining  in  a  half-seated 
attitude,  with  the  approaches  of  death  on  her  countenance, 
though  they  were  singularly  dimmed  by  the  lustre  of  an 
expression,  in  which  all  the  intelligence  of  her  entire  bdng 
appeared  to  be  concentrated.  Judith  and  Hist  were  near 
her;  the  former  seated  in  deep  grief,  the  latter  standing 
in  readiness  to  offer  any  of  the  gentle  attentions  of  feminine 
care.  Deerslayer  stood  at  the  end  of  the  pallet,  leaning 
on  Killdeer,  unharmed  in  person;  all  the  fine,  martial 
ardor  that  had  so  lately  glowed  in  his  countenance,  having 
given  place  to  the  usual  look  of  honesty  and  benevolence ; 
qualities  of  which  the  expression  was  now  softened  bj 
manly  regret  and  pity.  The  Serpent  was  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture,  erect  and  motionless  as  a  statoe; 
but  so  observant,  that  not  a  look  of  the  eye  escaped  Ins 
owi.  keen  glance.  Hurry  completed  the  group;  being 
seated  on  a  stool  near  the  door,  like  one  ^ho  felt  htmaftif 
irat  of  place  in  suDh  a  scene,  but  who  was  ashamed  to  ijoit 
U  unbidden. 

^  Who  is  Uiat  in  scarlet  ?  "  asked  Hetty,  as  soon  a»  he 
C3iptain's  uniform  caught  her  eye.  ^  Tell  me,  Judith,  is  x^ 
the  friend  of  Hurry  ?  " 

*^'Tis  the  of&cer  who  commands  t^  troops,  that  haTS 
rescued  us  all  from  the  hands  of  the  Horons,**  was  the  Unp 
aiiAwor  of  tlitj  sister. 
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^  Am  I  resci^ed,  too  ?  I  thought  they  said  I  was  «hot, 
uid  about  to  die.  Mother  is  dead,  and  so  is  fiither ;  but 
you  are  living,  Judith,  and  so  is  Hurry.  I  was  afraid 
Hurry  would  be  killed,  when  I  heard  him  shouting  among 
the  so'diers.*' 

"Never  mind  —  never  mind,  dear  Hetty,"  interrupted 
JudiHi,  sensitively  alive  to  the  preservation  of  her  sistor's 
secret,  more,  perhaps,  at  such  a  moment  that  at  any  other. 
^  Hurry  is  well,  and  Deerslayer  is  well,  and  the  Delaware 
b  well,  too.** 

"  How  came  they  to  shoot  a  poor  girl  like  me,  and  let 

00  many  men  go  unharmed  ?  I  didn't  know  tha^.  the  Hn- 
fons  were  so  widced,  Judith  ?  " 

"  Twas  an  accident,  poor  Hetty ;  a  sad  accident  it  has 
been  !     No  one  would  willingly  have  injured  youP 

^  Tm  glad  of  that  —  I  thought  it  strange  ;  I  am  feeble- 
minded, and  the  red-men  have  never  harmed  me  before. 

1  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  they  had  changed  their 
minds.  I  am  glad,  too,  Judith,  that  they  haven't  hurt 
Hurry.  Deerslayer  I  don't  think  Ood  will  suffer  any  one 
to  harm.  It  was  very  fortunate  the  soldiers  came  as  tiiey 
did,  though,  for  fire  wiU  bum  ! " 

'^It  was  indeed  fortunate,  my  sister;  Grod's  holy  name 
be  forever  blessed  for  the  mercy !  " 

"I  dare  say,  Judith,  you  know  some  of  the  officers ;  you 
used  to  know  so  many." 

Judith  made  no  reply;  she  hid  her  &ce  in  her  hands 
and  groaned.  Hetty  gazed  at  her  in  wonder ;  but  natu- 
rally supposing  her  own  situation  was  the  cause  of  this 
grief,  she  kindly  offered  to  console  her  sister. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  dear  Judith,"  said  the  affectionate  and 
pure-hearted  creature,  "I  don't  suffer,  if  I  do  die;  why 
fitther  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  what  happens  to  ihvm 
may  well  happen  to  tne.  You  know  I  am  of  less  accotmt 
than  any  of  the  family ;  therefore,  few  will  think  of  me 
after  I'm  in  the  lake." 

^  No,  no,  no  —  poor,  dear,  dear  Hetty  I  "  exclaimed  Ju- 
dith, in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  sorrow,  "  I,  at  least  will 
ever  think  of  you ;  and  gladly,  O  how  g^  idly  would  I  ex- 
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(shange  placas  mth  yon,  to  be  the  ^lov^  exoell^ui;,  «BleH 
ereatope  yoii  are  !  ** 

Until  BOW,  Captain  Warley  had  stood  leaning  against 
(be  door  of  tike  oabSn ;  when  this  outbreak  of  ^^eling,  and 
perchance  of  penitence,  escaped  the  beautiful  girl,  be  walked 
ikmly  and  thoughtfully  away;  even  passing  the  epsigii) 
thftu  sufiering  under  the  surgeon's  mi<e,  without  nottoiog 
him. 

^  I  huve  got  my  Bible  here,  Judith  1 "  returned  her  sit- 
ter, in  a  voice  of  triumph.  '^It's  true,  I  can't  read  any 
longer;  there's  something  the  mattsr  with  my  eyes ^ — you 
look  dbn  and  di»Kani  rr^  and  so  does  Hurry,  now  I  look  at 
him ;  well,  I  never  could  have  believed  thftt  Henry  Marc^ 
would  have  so  dull  a  look*  Wh^t  ean  ha  the  I'eason,  Ju- 
dith, that  I  see  80  badly  tcnlay  F  I,  who  Hiotb^r  alwuys 
said  had  the  best  eyes  in  the  wh(4e  ^miily.  Tes,  that  was 
it ;  my  mind  was  feeble  r-.  what  people  o%H  biUf-witted  -^ 
but  my  eyes  were  so  good." 

Again  Judith  groaned ;  this  time  no  feeling  pf  sel^  no 
retrospect  of  the  past,  caused  the  pain.  It  was  the  pure^ 
heartfelt  sorrow  of  sisterly  love,  heightened  by  a  aeniHe  of 
the  meek  humility  and  perfeot  truth  of  the  being  befm 
oer.  At  that  moi^ent,  she  would  gh^y  have  given  jup  her 
own  life  to  save  that  of  Hetty*  As  the  last,  however*  wus 
Heyond  the  reaeh  of  buiaaii  power,  she  fblt  there  was  noth- 
ing left  her  but  sorrow.  At  this  moment  Warley  retUFoed 
to  the  cabin,  drawn  by  a  secret  impulse  he  could  not  with- 
stand, though  he  felt,  just  then,  as  if  he  would  gladly  aban- 
don the  American  continent  forever,  were  it  praetiofAle. 
Instead  of  pausing  at  the  door,  he  now  advanced  so  near 
the  pallet  of  the  sufihl^er  as  to  come  more  plainly  within 
her  gaae^  Hetty  could  still  distinguisb  lavfe  otjeets,  9»i 
her  look  soon  fastened  on  him* 

<'  Are  you  the  officer  that  came  with  Hurry  ?  "  she  adtod* 
^  If  you  are,  we  ought  aU  to  thank  you ;  ^  thois^  I  am 
hurt,  the  rest  have  saved  their  lives.  Did  Harry  Mard 
tell  you  where  to  find  us*  and  how  much  lieed  there  was 
tor  your  services  ?  " 

''The   nen»  of  the  partjr  renehed  us   ^  mmM  ut   i 
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friendly  iHnner,"  rekuted  ihd  captain^  ^ad  to  relieve  hii 
feelings  by  this  appearance  of  a  friendly  communication; 
"  and  I  was  immediately  sent  cnit  to  cut  it  off«  It  was  for- 
tunate, certainly,  that  we  met  Horry  Harry,  as  yon  call 
Imn,  for  he  acted  as  a  guide ;  and  it  was  not  less  fortona^ 
that  we  heard  a  firing,  which  I  now  undeittand  was  merely 
a  shooting  at  the  mark,  for  it  not  only  qmckened  ooi 
march,  but  called  us  to  the  right  side  of  tb»  lake*  The 
Delaware  saw  us  on  the  AoJte,  with  the  glass,  it  would 
seem  ;  and  he  and  Hist^  as  I  find  his  squaw  is  named,  did 
us  excellent  torrice*  It  Was  really  liltogether  a  fortiuuiie 
oanenrrence  of  ciroiimstances,  Judith." 

^  Talk  not  to  me  of  anything  fortunate,  sir/*  retimied 
the  girl,  huskily,  again  conoealing  her  fisuse.  ^  To  me  the 
world  is  full  of  misery*  I  wish  never  to  heai*  of  marka, 
or  rifles,  or  soldiers,  oi^  men  againw" 

^  Do  you  know  my  sister  ?  "  asked  Hetty,  ere  the  re- 
buked soldier  had  time  to  rally  for  an  answer.  ^  How 
came. you  to  know  that  her  name  i» ^Judith?  JYou  are 
r^t,  for  that  is  her  name ;  and  I  am  Hetty ;  Thoinae 
Htttter^s  dan^tters." 

<*  For  Heaven's  sake,  dearest  sister ;  for  my  sake,  b^ved 
Hetty/*  interjK>sed  Jodhh^  in^loringly^  ''say  no  mofe  oi 
this." 

Hetty  looked  surprised }  but  aceustomed  to  ecHnply,  she 
ceased  her  awkward  and  painful  interrogatories  of  Warley, 
bending  her  eyes  towards  the  Bible,  winch  she  stUl  held 
between  her  hands^  as  one  would  elmg  to  a  casket  of  pre- 
doaii  stones,  in  a  shipwreck  or  a  confiagration.  Her  inind 
now  reverted  to  the  future,  losing  sights  in  a  great  naeasorei 
of  the  scenes  of  the  past 

^  We  shall  not  long  be  parted^  Judith,"  she  said ;  ^  whev 
fou  die,  you  most  be  brought  and  buried  in  the  lake^  by  the 
side  of  mother,  too." 

«<  Would  to  God,  Hetty,  that  I  ky  tJiere  at  this  me 
ment  I " 

^  N&;  that  cannot  be.  Judith  people  must  die  before 
^y  have  any  right  to  be  buriea  Twould  be  wicked  t» 
hwj  you,  or  for  you  to  buiy  yourself  whUe  living*     Ones 
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i   thought    9f  burying  myself;  Qod   kept   me  frum  thai 
nn. 

"You!  — you,  Hetty  Hutter,  think  of  such  an  act?" 
exclaimed  Judith,  looking  up  in  uncontrollable  surprise,  fin 
she  well  knew  notiiing  passed  the  lips  of  her  conscient'ous 
uster  that  was  not  religiously  true. 

"Yes,  I  did,  Judith;  but  God  has  forgotten  —  no,  ha 
fitrgeU  nothing — but  he  hs^for^ven  it,"  returned  the  ^- 
tng  girl,  with  the  subdued  manner  of  a  repentant  duM. 
"  Twas  after  mother's  death ;  I  felt  I  had  lost  the  best 
friend  I  had  on  earth,  if  not  the  only  friend.  'Tis  true, 
you  and  father  were  kind  to  me,  Judith,  but  I  was  so  feeUe* 
minded  I  knew  I  should  only  give  you  trouble  ;  uid  then 
you  were  so  often  ashamed  of  such  a  sister  and  daughter ; 
and  'tis  hard  to  live  in  a  world  where  all  look  upon  you  as 
below  them.  I  thought  then  if  I  could  bury  myself  by  the 
side  of  mother,  I  should  be  hap]Her  in  the  lake  than  in  the 
hut.'' 

"  Forgive  me  —  pardon  me,  dearest  Hetty ;  on  my 
bended  knees,  I  b^  you  to  pardon  me,  sweet  sister,  if  any 
word  or  act  of  mine  drove  you  to  so  maddening  and  cruel 
a  thought" 

"  Get  up,  Judith ;  kneel  to  God  —  don't  kneel  to  me. 
Just  so  I  felt  when  mother  was  dying.  I  remembered 
everything  I  had  said  and  done  to  vex  her,  and  could  have 
kissed  her  feet  for  fbi^veuess.  I  think  it  must  be  so  with 
all  dying  people ;  though,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  don't  remem- 
ber to  have  had  such  feelings  on  account  of  fiftther." 

Judith  arose,  hid  her  &ce  in  her  apron,  and  wept.  A  long 
pause  —  one  of  more  than  two  hours  —  succeeded,  during 
which  Warley  entered  and  left  the  cabin  several  times  i 
apparently  uneasy  when  absent,  and  yet  unable  to  emain. 
lie  issued  various  orders,  which  his  mcF  proceeded  U>  exe^ 
cute;  and  there  was  an  air  of  movement  with  the  par^, 
more  especially  as  Mr.  Craig,  the  lieutenant,  had  got 
through  the  unpleasant  duty  of  burying  the  dead,  and  bac 
Bent  for  instructions  fit>m  t^e  shore,  desiring  to  know  what 
he  was  tu  io  with  his  detachment  Diving  this  intervaL 
Be<:ty  slept  a  little,  and  Deerslayer  and  Ghircachgook  left 
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ihe  ark  to  confer  together  But,  at  the  end  of  the  tune 
mentioned,  the  surgeon  passed  upon  the  platform  ;  and  with 
a  degree  of  feeling  his  comrades  had  never  before  observed 
m  one  of  his  habits,  he  announced  that  the  patient  waa 
rapidly  drawing  near  her  end.  On  recmving  this  intfilli* 
gence,  the  group  collected  again  ;  curiosity  to  witnc  as  such 
a  death  —  or  a  better  feeling — drawing  to  the  spot  meo 
who  had  so  lately  been  actors  in  a  scene  seemingly  of  so 
much  greater  interest  and  moment  By  this  time  Juditli 
had  got  to  ly>!  inactive,  through  grief;  and  Hist  alone  was 
performing  the  little  offices  of  feminine  attention  that  are 
so  appropriate  to  tiie  sick  bed.  Hetty  herself  had  under- 
gone no  other  apparent  change,  than  the  general  &iling 
that  Indicated  the  near  approach  of  dissolution.  All  that 
she  possessed  of  mind  was  as  dear  as  ever ;  and,  in  some 
respects,  her  intellect,  perhaps,  was  more  than  usually  ac- 
tive. 

^  Don't  grieve  for  me  so  much,  Judith,"  said  the  gentle 
snfierer,  after  a  pause  in  her  remarks ;  ^  I  shall  soon  see 
mother ;  T  think  I  see  her  now  ;  her  feoe  is  just  as  sweet 
and  smiling  as  it  used  to  be  !  Perhaps  when  I'm  dead, 
Grod  will  give  me  all  my  mind,  and  I  shall  become  a  more 
fitting  companion  for  mother  than  I  ever  was  before." 

^  You  ^rill  be  an  angel  in  heaven,  Hetty,"  sobbed  the 
vster ;  <'  no  spirit  there  will  be  more  worUiy  of  its  holy 
residence  I " 

^  I  don't  understand  it  quite ;  still  I  know  it  must  be  all 
true ;  Fve  read  it  in  the  Bible.  How  dark  it's  becoming  I 
Can  it  be  night  so  soon  ?  I  can  hardly  see  you  at  all ; 
where  is  Hist  ?  " 

^  I  here,  poor  girl ;  why,  you  no  see  me  ?  " 

^  I  do  see  you ;  but  I  couldn't  tell  wheth^  'twas  yoa  or 
Judith.     I  believe  I  shan't  see  you  much  loiger,  Hist" 

^  Sorry  for  that,  poor  Hetty.  Never  mind ;  pale-fiMW 
got  a  heaven  for  girl  as  well  as  for  warrior." 

^  Where's  the  Serpent  ?  Let  me  speak  to  him;  give  me 
his  hand  ;  so ;  I  feel  it  Delaware,  you  will  love  and  cher- 
iflh  this  young  Indian  woman ;  I  know  how  fond  she  is  of 
fdn  .*  ai^  you  must  be  fond  of  her.     Don't  treat  her  as 
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iottie  p^pie  treat  ihm  wiVes ;  bd  a  real  husband  to  ber 
No#  bring  Deetslajer  near  me ;  give  me  his  ban<L" 

Hiici  request  wm  eomplied  witb^  and  the  hunter  stood  bj 
the  side  of  the  paUet,  siibmitdii^  id  the  wishes  of  the  girl 
With  the  docility  of  a  child. 

^I  Ifeel,  Deerglayer/'  she  resulnedy  ^though  I  couldn't 
1^11  why  •"—  bat  I  feel  that  you  aoid  I  are  not  going  to  part 
forever.  TIs  a  strange  feeling  I  I  never  had  it  before ;  I 
wotider  what  it  domes  froml" 

**  Tis  God  eneouraging  you  in  dxtr^nity^  Hetty  ;  as  sacb 
it  oi^ht  to  be  harbored  and  respeetdd^  Yes,  we  shall  meet 
ag'in,  though  it  may  be  a  long  time  fiiist^  and  in  a  &r  dia- 
toiit  land." 

^  Do  you  mean  to  be  buried  in  ^  lake  (eo?  If  Mi 
tittt  may  aoeoum  for  the  feeding." 

<<  *t\ii  little  liloiy^  gal ;  'tis  Ittie  likdly ;  but  tiiere's  a 
region  for  Christian  souls  where  there's  no  lakes  nor  woods, 
they  say ;  though  why  there  should  be  done  of  the  kutj  is 
more  than  I  can  account  for ;  se^g  that  ^easantnesa  and 
p^Buce  is  the  object  in  tiew«  My  grave  will  be  found  in 
the  forest,  most  likely^  but  I  hope  my  spirit  will  not  be  for 
from  yoHT'n." 

"  So  it  must  be,  tJien.  I  am  too  weak-minded  to  under- 
stand theee  things  bitt  I  feel  tibat  you  tasA  I  will  oMet 
agiun.  Sister,  where  are  you  ?  I  cam't  see  now  anything 
but  darkness.     It  must  be  night,  surely  I " 

^  O I  Hetty,  i  am  here  at  your  side ;  these  are  my  aims 
that  are  round  you/'  sobbed  Juditk.  ^  Sp^ak;  dearest^  is 
there  anything  you  wish  to  say,  or  have  done^  in  this  awftf 
moment ! " 

By  this  tinie  H«tty's  sight  had  entirely  foiled  her. 
Nevenheless,  deiatb  approaobed  with  lesa  than  ususd  of  ita 
horrors,  as  if  in  tenderness  to  one  of  her  haJf-endowed  foa- 
iMes^  She  was  pale  as  a  eorpse^  but  her  breathis^  waa 
easy  and  unbroken,  while  her  Voiee^  tho^h  lowered  almost 
to  a  whisper,  remained  dear  anc'  distinot  When  her  sla- 
ter put  thi»  question,  however,  a  blush  difRised  itself  ovw 
4le  features  of  ^e  dying  ^1 ;  so  feint,  htfwever,  aa  to  bo 
nearly  impei^ceptible ;    resembliBg  that   hue  of   the  iMt 
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wliidi  18  tfc'-jght  to  portray  die  tint  of  modesty,  rather  tiiaa 
the  dye  of  the  flower  in  its  richer  bloom.  No  one  but  Ju- 
dith detected  diis  expression  of  feeling,  one  of  the  gentle 
eipressions  of  womanly  sensibility,  even  in  death.  On  her« 
kowever,  it  was  not  lost,  nor  did  she  conceal  from  herself 
the  cause. 

^  Hurry  is  here,  dearest  Hetty,"  whispered  the  aster, 
with  her  ^loe  so  near  the  sufferer  as  to  keep  the  words  fitam 
otlior  ears.  ^  Shall  1  tell  him  to  come  and  receive  yoaf 
lljood  wishes  ?  " 

A  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  answered  in  the  affinna- 
tive,  and  then  Hurry  was  brought  to  the  side  of  tlie  pallet 
It  is  probable  that  this  handsome  but  rude  woodsman  had 
never  before  found  himself  so  awkwardly  placed,  though 
the  inclination  which  Hetty  felt  foi*  him  (a  sort  of  secret 
yielding  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  rather  than  any  ui.be- 
ooming  impulse  of  au  ill-regulated  imagination),  was  too 
pure  and  unobtrusive  to  have  created  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  ciixsumstance  in  his  mind.  He  allowed  Judith  to 
put  his  hard,  colossal  hand  between  those  of  Hetty,  and 
stood  wailing  the  result  in  awkward  silence. 

^  This  is  Hurry,  dearest,'*  whispered  Judith,  bending  over 
her  sister,  ashamed  to  utter  the  words  so  as  to  be  audible  to 
herself ;  ^^  speak  to  him,  and  let  him  go." 

"  What  shaU  I  say,  Judith  ?  " 

^  Nay,  whatever  your  own  pure  spirit  teaches,  my  love. 
Trust  to  that,  and  you  need  fear  nothing." 

"  Good-by,  Hurry,"  murmured  the  girl,  with  a  gentle 
pressure  of  his  hand.  ^  I  wish  you  would  try  and  be  more 
like  Deerslayer." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  difficulty ;  a  faint  flush 
succeeded  them  for  a  single  instant,  then  Uie  hand  was  re- 
linquished, and  Hetty  turned  her  &ce  aside  as  if  done  witli 
the  world.  The  mysterious  feeling  that  bound  her  to  the 
young  man,  a  sentiment  so  gentle,  as  to  be  almost  impeiv 
ceptible  to  herself,  and  which  could  never  have  existed  at 
all,  had  her  reason  possessed  more  conmiand  over  her 
senses,  was  forever  lost  in  thoughts  of  a  more  elevate^ 
though  scarcely  of  a  purer  character. 


Ui  Tt^  DfflBiaLATn^ 

**  Of  what   are  you  thinkingy  my  sweet  Oto>r  ?  " 
pered  <)aditli ;  ''  tell  me,  that  I  may  aid  you  at  this   mo- 
meaL" 

^  Mether-*^  I  see  mother,  now,  aad  bright  beluga  aroand 
her  m  the  lake.  Why  isn't  father  there  ?  It's  odd  that  1 
can  see  mother  when  I  can't  see  you  !     Farewell,  Juditii.'* 

Die  last  wofrds  were  uttered  alter  a  pause,  and  her  sister 
had  Imng  ever  her  some  time,  in  anxious  wiU^hfuluess,  be* 
fore  i^e  pereeived  that  the  gentle  spirit  had  departed. 
Thus  died  Hetty  Hutter,  one  of  those  mysterious  links  be- 
tween the  mateiial  aiid  immal6rial  world,  whtdi,  while  they 
appear  to  be  deprived  of  so  mudt  that  is  esteemed  aad 
oeeessary  for  this  state  of  b^g,  draw  so  near  to,  and  ofi«i 
•0  beautifid  an  iUustnitiMi  of  th#  truth,  pwi^,  and  mm^ 
plieilfitfi 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

*«  A  Imi!oi)*8  ehylde  to  be  begyldt!  it  were  a  cuned  dede; 
T*  be  fifclawe  with  m  oathmel     Almighty  God  fofbedel 
Tea,  better  were,  the  poor  squy^re,  alone  to  forest  yede, 
Than  ye  sholde  say,  another  day,  that  by  my  cursed  dede 
Te  irere  betrayed:  wherefore,  good  mayde,  the  best  rede  thai  I  tM 
b  that  I  to  the  grene  wode  9),  alone,  a  baoyehed  awD.'* 

NOTBBOWMB  liATI>B. 

The  day  that  followed  proved  to  be  melancholv,  tliougb 
one  of  much  activity.  The  soldiers,  who  had  so  latelv  been 
employed  in  interring  their  victims,  were  now  called  on  to 
bury  their  own  dead.  Tlie  scene  of  the  morning  nad  left  a 
saddened  feeling  on  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  the 
rest  felt  the  influence  of  a  similar  sensation,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  from  many  causes.  Hour  dragged  on  after  hour 
ontil  evening  arrived,  and  then  came  the  last  melancholy 
offices,  in  honor  of  poor  Hetty  Hatter.  Her  body  was  laid 
in  the  lake  by  the  side  of  that  or*  the  mother  she  had  so 
loved  and  reverenced ;  the  surgeon,  though  actually  an  un- 
believer, so  for  complying  with  the  received  decencies  of 
life,  as  to  read  the  ftineral  service  over  her  gi'ave,  as  he  had 
previously  done  over  those  of  the  other  Christian  slain. 
Tt  mattered  not ;  that  aH-seeing  eye  which  reads  the  heart, 
•X)uld  not  fail  to  discriminate  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  the  gentle  soul  of  the  unfortunate  girl  was  al* 
ready  far  removed  beyond  the  eirors  or  deceptions  c/f  any 
hunuin  ritual.  Tliese  simple  rites,  however,  were  not 
wholly  wanting  in  suitable  accompaniments.  The  tears  of 
Judith  and  Hist  were  shed  freely,  and  Deerslayer  gazed 
ipon  the  limpid  water  that  now  flowed  over  one  whose 
3pirit  was  even  purer  than  its  own  mountain  springs,  with 
gKstening  eyes.  Even  the  Delaware  turned  aside  to  con- 
leal  liis  weakness,  while  the  conunon  Tien  gazc<l  on  the 
jerenif>ny  with  wondering  eyes  ar  1  rhajttened  feelingp 
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The  busineBs  of  the  day  closed  with  this  ^lioos  oflLoa 
By  order  of  the  commanding  officer  all  retired  early  to  rest, 
for  it  was  intended  to  begin  the  march  homewards  with  the 
retam  of  light.  One  party  indeed,  bearing  the  wounded, 
the  prisoners,  and  the  trophies,  had  left  the  castle  in  the 
ioiddle  of  the  day,  under  the  guidance  of  Hurry,  intending 
to  reach  the  fort  by  shorter  marches.  It  had  been  landed 
on  the  point  so  often  mentioned,  or  that  described  in  our 
opening  pages;  and  when  the  son  set,  was  already  en- 
camped on  the  brow  of  the  long,  broken,  and  ridgy  hills 
that  fell  away  towards  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  The 
departure  of  this  detachment  had  greatly  simplified  the  duty 
of  the  succeeding  day,  disencumbering  its  march  of  its  bag- 
gage and  wounded,  and  otherwise  leaving  him  who  had 
issued  the  order  greater  liberty  of  action. 

Judith  held  no  communication  with  any  but  Hist,  after 
the  death  of  her  sister,  until  she  retired  for  the  night.  Her 
sorrow  had  been  respected,  and  both  the  females  had  been 
left  with  the  body,  unintruded  on  to  the  last  moment  The 
rattling  of  the  drum  broke  the  silence  of  that  tranquil 
water,'  and  the  echoes  of  the  tattoo  were  heard  among  the 
mountains  so  soon  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  danger  of  interruption.  That  star  which  had 
been  fhe  guide  of  Hist,  rose  on  a  scene  as  silent  as  if  the 
quiet  of  nature  had  never  yet  been  disturbed  by  the  labors 
or  pa&sions  of  man.  One  solitary  sentinel,  witli  his  relief 
paced  the  platform  throughout  the  night ;  and  morning  was 
ushered  in,  as  usual,  by  the  martial  beat  of  the  reveille. 

Miliuiry  precision  succeeded  to  the  desultory  proceedingn 
of  border-men,  and  when  a  hasty  and  frugal  breakfast  was 
taken,  the  party  began  its  movement  towards  the  shorOi 
with  a  regularity  and  order  that  prevented  noise  or  oonfii- 
fion.  Of  all  the  officers,  Warley  alone  remained.  Craig 
hoadiid  the  detachment  in  advance,  Thornton  was  with  the 
wounded,  and  Graham  accompanied  his  patients,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  P>en  the  chest  of  H utter,  with  all  the  more 
raluablo  of  his  effects,  was  borne  away,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind tliat  was  worth  the  lal)or  of  a  removal.  Judith  wai 
pot  sorry  to  see  tliat  rhe  captain  respected  her  feelings,  airf 

J  See  AppPivllx.  Win  I*. 
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Jukt  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with  the  duty  of  his  com- 
Bkand,  leaving  her  to  her  own  discretion  and  feelings^  II 
was  understood  by  all,  that  the  place  was  to  be  totiUy 
abandoned ;  but  beyond  this  no  explanations  were  asked  oi 
given. 

The  soldiers  embarked  in  the  ark,  with  the  captam  at 
Iheir  head.  He  had  inquired  of  Judith  in  what  way  she 
ebose  to  proceed,  and  understanding  her  wish  to  remain 
with  Hist  to  the  last  moment,  he  neither  molested  her  with 
requests,  or  offended  her  with  advice.  There  was  but  cne 
safe  and  ^miliar  trail  to  the  Mohawk ;  and  on  that,  at  the 
proper  hour,  he  doubted  not  that  they  should  meet  in 
amity,  if  not  in  renewed  intercourse. 

When  all  were  on  board,  the  sweeps  were  manned,  and 
Ihe  ark  moved  in  its  sluggish  manner  towards  the  distant 
point  Deerslayer  and  Chingachgook  now  lifted  two  of 
the  canoes  from  the  water,  and  placed  them  in  the  castle. 
The  windows  and  door  were  then  barred,  and  the  house  was 
left,  by  means  of  the  trap,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
On  quitting  the  palisades,  Hist  was  seen  in  the  remaining 
canoe,  where  the  Delaware  immediately  joined  her,  and 
paddled  away,  leaving  Judith  standing  alone  on  the  plat- 
form. Owing  to  this  prompt  pioceeding  Deerslayer  found 
himself  alone  with  the  beautiful,  and  still  weeping  mourner. 
Too  simple  to  suspect  anything,  the  young  man  swept  the 
light  boat  round,  and  received  its  mistress  in  it,  when  he 
followed  the  course  already  taken  by  his  friend. 

The  direction  to  the  point  led  diagonally  past,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from,  the  graves  of  the  dead.  As  the  canoe 
glided  by,  Judith,  for  the  first  time  that  morning,  spoke  to 
tier  companion.  She  said  but  little,  merely  uttering  a  sim 
pie  request  to  stop  for  a  minute  or  two,  ere  she  left  the 
plate. 

^  I  may  never  see  this  spot  again,  Deerslayer,"  she  said, 
and  it  contains  the  bodies  of  my  mother  and  sister !     Is 

not  possible,  think  you,  that  the  innocence  of  one  of  these 
beings  may  answer,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  for  the  salvation  of 
both  .5^"' 

^  I  dou*t  understand  it  so,  Judith  ;  though  Fm  no  mi» 
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nonary,  wad  am  but  poorly  taught  Each  s|^rit  aaawari 
for  its  own  backslidiogs ;  though  a  hearty  repentance  wiL 
Bfttisty  God's  law4." 

^'  Then  must  mj  poor,  poor  motiiei',  be  in  heavec  f  Bit- 
terly —  bitterly  has  she  repented  of  her  sins  ;  and  surely 
her  suiTerings  in  this  life  ought  to  count  as  something 
against  her  sufferings  in  the  next !  " 

^^  All  this  goes  beyond  me,  Judith.  I  sti'ive  to  do  right, 
here,  as  the  surest  means  of  keeping  all  right,  hereafiar 
Hetty  was  oncommon,  ^  all  that  know'd  her  must  allow ; 
and  her  soul  was  as  fit  to  consort  with  angels,  the  hour  it 
left  its  body,  as  that  of  any  saint  in  the  Bibie  !  '* 

^'  I  do  believe  you  only  do  her  justice  I  Alaa  1  alas  I 
-—  that  there  should  be  so  great  differences  between  those 
who  were  nursed  at  the  same  breast,  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
and  dwelt  under  the  same  roof !  But,  no  matter,  —  ibofb 
the  canoe  a  little  further  east,  Deerslayer;  tJie  sun  so 
dazzles  my  eyes  that  I  cannot  see  the  graves.  This  ia 
Hetty's,  on  the  right  of  mother's  ?  " 

'^  Sartaiu  —  you  asked  tliat  of  us  ;  and  all  are  glad  to  do 
as  you  wish,  Judith,  when  you  do  that  which  ia  right." 

The  girl  gazed  at  him  near  a  minute,  in  silent  attentioa ; 
then  slie  turned  her  eyes  backward,  at  the  castle. 

^  This  lake  will  soon  be  entirely  deserted,"  she  saidy 
*^  and  this,  too,  at  a  moment  when  it  will  be  a  more  secure 
dwelling-place  than  ever.  What  has  so  lately  happened 
will  prevent  the  Iroquois  from  venturing  again  to  visit  it, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.'* 

^^  That  it  will  1  —  yes,  that  may  be  set  down  as  settled. 
I  do  not  mean  to  pass  this-a-way,  ag'in,  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts ;  for,  to  my  mind,  no  Huron  moccasin  will  leave  ilp 
print  on  the  leaves  of  this  forest,  until  their  traditions  have 
forgotten  to  tell  their  young  men  of  their  disgrace  and 
rout." 

^  And  do  you  so  delight  in  violence  and  bloodshed  ?  I 
had  thouglit  better  of  yoM,  Deerslayer  —  believed  you  one 
vho  could  find  his  happiness  in  a  quiet  donnestic  home,  with 
an  attached  and  loving  wife,  ready  to  study  youf  wisbeii 
and  healthy  and  dutiful  children,  anxious  t'l  fullow  in  ftmt 
footsteps,  and  to  become  as  honest  and  just  as  yourselfl'* 


^'  liOrcU  ^ttdiih,  what  a  t<Nig«e  you're  mifltrau  of) 
Speech  and  looks  go  hand  in  hand,  like ;  and  what  eiie 
can't  do,  the  other  is  pretty  sartaiu  ia  perform !  Such  a 
fffalf  in  a  month,  might  spoil  the  stoutest  warrior  in  tiie  col« 

^  And  am  I  then  so  mistaken  ?  Do  you  really  love  war, 
Deerslayer,  better  than  the  hearth  and  die  affections  ?  ** 

^  1  understand  your  meaning,  gal ;  yes,  I  do  undenta&d 
what  you  mean,  I  b0lieve,  though  I  don't  think  you  alto* 
gjisdiear  understand  me.  Warrior  I  may  now  eall  myself  I 
•upposeiy  for  I've  both  fou't  and  conquered^  which  k  soffi- 
flient  lor  the  name ;  neither  will  I  deny  that  I've  fedin'a 
for  the  calUn',  which  is  both  man^  aijd  honorable,  when 
carried  on  accordln'  to  nat'ral  gifls  -^  but  I've  no  relish  for 
blood.  Youth  is  yoi^h,  howsever,  and  a  Mingo  is  a  Mingp. 
if  the  young  men  of  this  region  stood  by,  and  suffered  the 
vagabcmds  to  overrun  the  land,  why,  we  mi^t  as  well  aU 
torn  Frenchers  at  ouoe,  and  give  up  country  and  kin*  I'm 
no  firewater,  Judith,  or  one  that  likes  fightin'  for  fightui's 
sake ;  but  I  can  see  no  great  diferenoe  a4;weeo  givin'  up 
territory  afore  a  war,  (nU  ^  a  dread  of  war,  and  givin'  it 
up  ^ter  a  ww,  because  we  ran'i  help  it  — enkes  it  ie  thai 
tiie  lofi  i$  the  most  manful  and  hoHtMrahle" 

^  No  woman  would  ever  wish  to  see  her  husband  or 
brother  stand  by,  and  submit  to  insult  and  wrong,  Deer- 
slayer,  however  she  might  mourn  the  necessity  of  hb  run- 
ning into  the  dangers  of  battle.  But  you've  done  enough 
already 9  in  clearing  this  region  of  the  Hurons ;  since  to  you 
is  principally  owing  the  credit  of  our  late  victory.  Now 
Usten  to  me  patiently,  and  answer  me  with  that  native 
ho.'testy,  which  it  is  as  pleasant  to  regard  in  one  of  your 
lejc  as  it  is  unusual  to  meet  with." 

Judith  paused  $  for  now  that  she  was  on  the  very  point 
at  explaining  herself,  native  modesty  asserted  its  power,  not- 
withstanding the  encouragement  and  ccmfidence  she  derived 
from  the  great  simplicity  of  her  companion's  characterr 
Her  cheeks,  which  had  so  lately  been  pale,  flushed,  and  her 
^es  lighted  with  some  of  their  former  brilliancy.  Feeling 
f»ve  exipres^oti  to  hei   fiouBtenaace,  and  •of^.ness  4a>  beT 
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▼oioe,  rendering   her  who    was    always   beautifn],  trablj 
sedacdre  and  winning. 

"  Deerslayer/'  she  said,  after  a  oonsiderable  {janse,  ^<  dda 
b  not  a  moment  for  affectation,  deception,  or  a  want  of 
frankness  of  any  sort.  Here,  over  my  mother's  grave,  and 
over  the  grave  of  truth-loving,  truth-telling  Hetty,  every- 
thing like  unfair  dealing  seems  to  be  out  of  place.  I  will 
tiierefore  speak  to  you  widiout  any  reserve,  and  without  any 
dreni  of  being  misunderstood.  You  are  not  an  acquaint- 
ance of  a  week,  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  I  had  known 
yon  for  years.  So  much,  and  so  much  that  is  important, 
has  taken  place  within  that  short  time,  that  the  sorrows, 
and  dangers,  and  escapes  of  a  whole  life  have  been  crowded 
into  a  few  days ;  and  they  who  have  suffered  and  acted  to- 
gether in  such  scenes,  ought  not  to  feel  like  strangers.  I 
know  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  might  be  misunderstood 
by  most  men,  but  I  hope  for  a  generous  constmction  of  my 
course  from  you.  We  are  not  here  dwellmg  among  the 
arts  and  deceptions  of  the  settlements,  but  young  people 
who  have  no  occasion  to  deceive  each  other,  in  any  manner 
or  form.     I  hope  I  make  myself  understood  f  " 

^  Sartain,  Juditb  ;  few  convarse  better  than  yourself,  wid 
none  more  agreeable,  like.  Your  words  are  as  pleasant  as 
your  looks." 

^  It  is  the  manner  in  which  you  have  so  often  praised 
those  looks,  that  gives  me  courage  to  proceed.  Sdll,  Deer- 
ilayer,  it  is  not  easy  for  one  of  my  sex  and  years  to  foitiffii 
all  her  lessons  of  infiuicy,  ail  her  habits,  and  her  natnnu 
diffidence,  and  say  openly  what  her  heart  feels  ! " 

<*  Why  not,  Judith  ?  Why  shouldn't  wom^  as  well  aa 
men  deal  fairly  and  honestly  by  their  fellow-creatur's  ?  I 
gee  no  reason  why  you  should  not  speak  as  plainly  as  my- 
self, when  there  is  anything  ra'ally  important  to  be  said." 

This  indomitable  diffidence,  which  still  prevented  the 
young  man  from  suspecting  the  truth,  would  have  com* 
pletoly  discouraged  the  girl,  had  not  her  whole  soul,  as  well 
is  her  whole  heart,  been  set  upon  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  rescue  herself  from  a  future  that  she  dreaded  with  a  bor* 
ror  as  vivid  as  the  distinctness  with  which  she  fiuicied  «Im 
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flbresaw  it.  This  motive,  however,  raised  hei  abore  all 
oommon  cuusiderations,  and  she  persevered  even  to  her  oivi^ 
forprise,  if  noi  to  her  great  confusion. 

"  I  will  —  I  mitst  deal  as  plainly  with  you,  as  1  wouW 
with  poor,  dear  Hetty,  were  that  sweet  child  living ! "  slie 
vontinued,  turning  pale,  instead  of  blushing,  the  high  reso- 
Inticxi  by  which  she  was  prompted  reversing  the  eifect  that 
»ficb  a  procedure  would  ordinarily  produce  on  one  of  h<ri 
•ex ,  ^  yes,  I  will  smother  all  other  feelings,  in  the  one  that 
is  now  uppermost !  You  love  the  woods  and  the  life  thai 
wo  pass,  here,  in  the  wilderness,  away  from  the  dweilutgii 
and  towns  of  the  whites." 

"  As  I  loved  my  parents,  Judith,  when  they  was  living ! 
This  very  spot  would  be  all  creation  to  me,  could  this  war 
be  fairly  over,  once  ;  and  the  settlers  kept  at  a  distance." 

"  Why  quit  it,  then  ?  It  has  no  owner  —  at  least  none 
who  can  claim  a  better  right  than  mine,  and  that  I  freely 
give  to  you.  Were  it  a  kingdom,  Deerslayer,  I  think  I 
should  delight  to  say  the  same.  Let  us  then  return  to  it, 
after  we  have  seen  the  priest  at  the  fort,  and  never  quit  it 
agam,  until  God  calls  us  away  to  that  world  where  we  shall 
find  ^e  spirts  of  my  poor  mother  and  sister." 

A  long,  thoughtful  pause  succeeded ;  Judith  having  cot- 
ered  her  &ce  with  both  her  hands,  after  forcing  herself  to 
utter  so  plain  a  proposal,  and  Oeerslayer  musing  equally  in 
sorrow  and  surprise,  on  the  meaning  of  the  language  he 
had  just  heard.  At  length  the  hunter  broke  the  silence, 
speaking  in  a  tone  that  was  softened  to  gentleness  by  his 
desire  not  to  offend. 

'^You  haven't  thought  well  of  this,  Judith,"  he  mud; 
*^nOj  your  feelin's  are  awakened  by  all  that  has  lately 
hi^^ced,  and  believin'  yourself  to  be  without  kindred  in 
the  world,  you  are  in  too  great  haste  to  find  some  to  fiU 
ihe  places  of  them  that's  lost" 

^  Were  I  living  in  a  crowd  of  friends,  Deerslayer,  I 
should  still  think  as  I  now  think,  —  say  as  I  now  say," 
letnmed  Judith,  speaking  with  her  hands  still  shading  her 
kyyely  &ce. 

^Thank  yon,  gal  — thank  yon,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
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heart.  HowseFer,  1  am  not  one  to  take  advantage  of  a 
weak  moment,  when  you're  forgetful  of  your  own  great 
advantages,  and  fancy  'arth  and  all  it  holds  is  in  tliis  b'ttle 
CiDoe.  No  —  no  —  Judith, 'twould  be  onginerous  in  me; 
what  you've  offered  can  never  come  to  pass ! " 

**  It  all  may  be,  and  that  without  leaving  cause  of  repent- 
ance to  any,"  ans^  ered  Judith,  with  an  impetuosity  of  feel- 
ing and  manner,  that  at  once  unveiled  her  eyes.  "  We  can 
cause  the  soldierg  to  leave  our  goods  on  the  road,  till  v/e 
return,  when  they  can  easily  be  brought  back  to  the  house ; 
the  lake  will  be  no  more  visited  by  the  enemy,  this  war  at 
least ;  all  your  skins  may  be  readily  sold  at  the  garrison ; 
there  ^ou  can  buy  the  few  necessaries  we  shall  want,  for  I 
wish  never  to  see  the  spot  again  ;  and  Deerslayer,"  added 
the  girl,  smiling  with  a  sweetness  and  nature  that  the  young 
sum  found  it  hard  to  resist,  '*  as  a  proof  how  wholly  I  am 
and  wish  to  be  yonrs  —  how  completely  I  desire  to  be  noth- 
ing but  your  wfe,  the  very  first  fire  that  we  kindle,  after 
our  return,  shall  be  liglited  with  the  brocade  dress,  and  fed 
by  every  article  I  have  that  you  may  think  unfit  for  the 
woman  you  wish  to  live  with ! " 

''Ah's  me! — youVe  a  winning  and  a  lovely  creatur*, 
Judith ;  yes,  you  are  all  that,  and  no  one  can  deny  it,  and 
apeak  truth.  These  pictures  are  pleasant  to  the  Uioughts, 
but  they  mightn't  prove  so  happy  as  yom  now  think  *em. 
Forget  it  all,  therefore,  and  let  us  paddle  after  the  Sarpent 
and  Hist,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject.** 

Judith  was  deeply  mortified,  and  what  is  more,  she  was 
profoundly  grieved.  Still  there  was  a  steadiness  and  quiet 
in  the  manner  of  Deerslayer,  that  completely  smothered  her 
iiopes,  and  told  her  that  for  once,  her  exceeding  beauty  had 
tailed  to  excite  the  admiration  and  homage  it  was  wont  to 
receive.  Women  are  said  seldom  to  forgive  those  who 
Bllglit  their  advances ;  but  this  high-spirited  and  impetuous 
gill  entertained  no  shadow  of  resentment,  then  or  ever, 
%gain8t  the  fair-diealrng  and  ingenuous  hunter.  At  the  mo- 
UQent,  the  prevailing  feeling  was  the  wish  to  be  certain  that 
there  was  no  misunderstanding.  After  another  painfo. 
pause,  tl»refere,  she  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue,  by  t 
question  too  direc«.  to  admit  of  eqiiivnration. 
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**  God  Ibrind  tbAt  we  la^  mp  regimes  in  After  lil%  cbfooj^ 
«i^  want  of  sincerity  now,**  she  said.  ^  I  hope  we  nikto- 
stand  each  other  at  least.  You  will  not  ttceepi  Bie  for  a 
wife,  Deerslayer?" 

^  Tis  better  for  both  that  I  shouldn't  Cake  advantage  of 
your  own  forgetfulness,  Judith.     We  can  never  marry.** 

^You  do  not  love  me,  —  cannot  find  it  in  your  heMt, 
peiiuips,  to  esteem  me,  Deerslayer ! " 

"Everything  in  the  way  of  £ri*ndship,  Judith -^ every- 
Aing,  even  to  sarvices  and  life  itself.  Yes,  Fd  risk  as  mueh 
for  yoo,  at  this  moment,  as  I  would  risk  in  behalf  of  Hist ; 
and  that  is  sayin'  as  mnch  as  I  can  say  of  any  darter  of 
woman.  I  do  not  think  I  foel  towards  either  --^  mind  I  say 
miher,  Judith  —  as  if  I  wished  to  quit  faUier  and  mother  — 
if  &ther  and  mother  was  livin*;  which,  however,  neither 
Is*— *  but  if  both  was  livin',  I  do  not  feel  towards  any  womaa 
as  if  I  wish'd  to  quit  'em  in  order  to  cleave  unto  her** 

^  This  is  enough !  **  answered  Judith,  in  a  rebuked  aiMl 
emotiiered  voice ;  "  I  understand  all  that  you  mean.  Marry 
yott  cannot,  without  loving ;  and  that  love  you  do  not  fed 
for  ae.  Make  no  answer  tf  I  am  right,  for  I  shall  under- 
stand your  silence.     TTiai  will  be  painful  enough  of  itsell'' 

Deershtyer  obeyed  her,  and  he  made  no  reply.  For 
more  than  a  minuto  the  girl  riveted  her  bright  eyes  on  hitt 
as  if  to  read  his  soul ;  while  he  sat  playing  with  the  water, 
tike  a  correeted  school-boy.  T^n  Judith  herself  dropped 
tiM  end  of  her  paddle,  and  urged  the  canoe  away  from  the 
i^t,  with  a  movement  as  reluctant  as  the  feelings  mAmh 
Mnftrolled  it  Deerslayer  quietly  aided  the  effort,  however, 
and  tkey  were  soon  on  the  traddess  line  taken  by  the  Deli^ 
ware« 

In  their  way  to  the  point,  not  another  syllable  was  ex- 
changed between  I>eerslayer  and  his  &ir  eompanion.  As 
Judith  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  her  back  was  turned 
towards  him,  else  it  is  probable  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance  might  have  induced  him  to  venturo  some  soothing 
terms  of  friendship  and  regard.  Contrary  to  what  would 
liave  been  expected,  rose%^ent  was  still  absent,  though  tiie 
eolor  frequently  changed  from  the  deep  Hush- of  mortifieatieft 
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to  the  paleness  of  diaappoiutmeuu  Sorrow,  deep,  beartiUt 
sorrow,  liowever,  was  the  pi'edomioant  emotion,  and  this  was 
betrayed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  uiistaken. 

As  neither  labored  hard  at  the  paddle,  the  ark  had 
ahready  arrived,  and  the  soldiers  had  disembarked  before  the 
canoe  of  the  two  loiterers  reached  the  pomt.  Chiugacb* 
gook  hatl  preceded  it,  and  was  ahready  some  distance  in 
Uie  wood,  at  a  spot  where  the  two  trails,  that  to  the  garri- 
aon,  and  that  to  the  yilkges  of  the  Delawares,  separated. 
The  soldiers,  too,  had  taken  op  their  line  of  march ;  fint 
setting  the  ark  adrift  again,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  its 
&te.  All  this  Judith  saw,  but  she  heeded  it  not.  The 
Glimmerglass  had  no  longer  any  eliarms  for  her ;  and  when 
she  put  her  foot  on  the  strand,  she  immediately  proceeded 
on  the  trail  of  the  soldiers,  without  casting  a  single  glance 
behuid  her.  Even  Hist  was  passed  unnoticed ;  that  modest 
young  creature  shrinking  from  the  averted  face  of  Judith, 
Its  if  guilty  herself  of  some  wrong-^ing. 

"  Wait  you  here,  Sarpent,"  said  Deerslayer,  as  be 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  dejected  beauty,  while  pM»- 
iug  his  friend.  ^*  I  will  just  see  Judith  among  her  party^ 
and  come  and  j'iiie  you*** 

A  hundred  yard»  had  hid  the  couple  from  those  in  fh>nt, 
M  well  as  those  in  the  rear,  when  Judith  turned  and  spoke. 

^  This  will  do,  Deerslayer,"  she  said,  sadly.  ^  I  under- 
stand your  kindness,  but  shall  not  need  iL  In  a  few  min- 
tttes  I  shall  reach  the  soldiers.  As  you  cannot  go  with  me 
on  the  journey  of  life,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  further  on 
this.  But  stop ;  before  we  part  I  would  ask  you  a  8iii|^ 
question.  And  I  re<|uire  of  you  as  you  fear  God,  and 
reverence  tlie  truth,  not  to  deceive  me  in  your  answer.  I 
kuow  you  do  not  love  another;  and  I  can  see  but  on€ 
re«K3on  why  you  cannot,  mil  not  love  me.  Tell  me,  thee 
Deerslayer  "  —  The  girl  paused,  the  words  she  was  aboct 
lo  utter,  seeming  to  choke  her.  Then  rallying  all  her 
lesolution,  with  a  face  that  flushed  and  paled  at  every 
breath  she  drew,  she  continued:  '^Tell  me,  then.  Deer* 
slayer,  if  anything  light  of  me,  that  Henry  March  han  i 
aiaj  not  have  influenced  your  feelings  ?  " 
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TruUi  was  the  Deerslayer's  polar  star.  He  ever  kept  it 
in  view ;  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
altering  it,  evon  when  prudence  demanded  silence.  Judith 
read  his  answei  in  his  countenance ;  and  with  a  heart  nearly 
broken  by  the  consciousness  of  undeserving,  she  signed  to 
him  an  adieu,  and  buried  herself  in  the  woods.  For  some 
time  Deerslayer  was  irresolute  as  to  his  course  ;  but  in  the 
end,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  joined  the  Delaware*  That 
night,  the  three  ^^  camped  "  on  the  head-waters  of  their  own 
river,  and  the  succeeding  evening  they  entered  the  village 
of  the  tribe ;  Chingachgook  and  his  betrothed,  in  triumph ; 
their  companion  honored  and  admired,  but  in  a  sorrow  that 
it  required  months  of  activity  to  remove. 

The  war  that  then  had  its  rise  was  stirring  and  bloody. 
The  Delaware  chief  rose  among  his  people,  until  his  name 
was  never  mentioned  without  eulogiums;  while  another 
Uncas,  the  last  of  his  race,  was  added  to  the  long  line  of 
warriors  who  bore  that  distinguished  appellation.  As  fbi 
the  Deerslayer,  under  the  sobriquet  of  Hawkeye,  he  made 
his  &me  spread  far  and  n'ear,  until  the  crack  of  his  rifle 
became  as  terrible  to  the  ears  of  the  Mingos,  as  the  thunders 
of  the  Manitou.  His  services  were  soon  required  by  the 
oificers  of  the  crown,  and  he  especially  attached  himself,  in 
the  field,  to  one  in  particular,  with  whose  after-life  he  had 
a  close  and  important  connection. 

Fifteen  years  had  passed  away,  ere  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Deerslayer  to  revisit  the  Glimmerglass.  A  peace 
had  intervened,  and  it  was  on  the  eve  of  another,  and  still 
more  important  war,  when  he  and  his  constant  friend,  ChiU' 
eachgook,  were  hastening  to  the  forts  to  join  their  allies. 
A  stripling  accompanied  them,  for  Hist  already  slumbered 
beneath  the  pines  of  the  Delawares,  and  the  three  surviv* 
on  had  now  become  inseparable.  They  reached  the  lake 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Here  all  was  unchanged ;  the 
river  still  rushed  through  its  bower  of  trees ;  the  little  rock 
iraa  wasting  away  by  the  slow  action  of  the  waves  in  the 
pourse  of  centuries ;  the  mountains  stood  in  their  native 
IresB,  dark,  rich,  and  mysterious  ;  while  the  sheet  glistened 
In  its  solitude,  a  beautifU  gem  of  the  forest 
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Tbe  fetlowUg  moming  the  youth  diseo^r&red  one  ci  thi 
oanoes  drifted  on  t^  shore,  io  a  state  of  deca^-.  A  littk 
idbor  put  it  itt  a  state  for  servioe,  and  they  ail  embarked, 
with  a  desire  to  examine  the  place.  AU  the  points  were 
passed,  and  Chingachgook  pointed  out  to  lits  son  the  spot 
where  the  Hurons  had  first  encamped,  and  the  point  whence 
he  had  succeeded  in  stealing  his  bride.  Here  they  even 
ftanded  ;  but  all  trace  of  the  former  viat  had  disappeared. 
Next  they  proceeded  to  tiie  scene  of  the  Imttle,  and  there 
l^y  found  a  few  of  the  signs  that  linger  around  sneh  local- 
ities. Wild  beasts  had  disinterred  many  of  the  bodies,  and 
baman  bones  were  bleaching  in  the  rains  of  summer.  Un- 
cas  regarded  all  with  reverence  and  pity,  thov^h  traditions 
were  already  rousing  his  young  mind  to  the  ambition  and 
sternness  of  a  warrior. 

From  the  pmnt,  the  canoe  took  its  way  towards  tlie 
ahoal,  where  the  remains  of  the  castle  were  still  visible,  a  pv> 
toresque  ruin.  The  storms  of  winter  had  long  since  nii- 
roofed  the  bouse,  and  decay  had  eaten  into  tbe  logs.  All 
the  fastenings  were  uutoudiod«  but  Che  seasons  rioted  in  the 
place,  as  if  in  mod^ery  at  the  attempt  to  exclude  th^n. 
The  palisades  were  rotting,  as  were  the  piles ;  tead  it  was 
evident  that  a  few  more  recurrences  of  winter,  a  few 
more  gales  and  tempests,  would  sweep  all  into  the  lake, 
and  blot  the  building  from  the  fece  of  that  magnificent  soli- 
tude. The  graves  could  not  be  found.  EitJier  the  ele- 
ments had  obliterated  their  traces,  or  time  had  caused  those 
who  looked  for  them  to  forget  their  position. 

The  ark  was  discovered  stranded  on  the  eastern  e^oPS, 
where  it  had  long  before  been  driven,  with  the  prevaloit 
northwest  winds.  It  lay  on  the  sandy  extremity  of  a  long 
low  point,  that  is  situated  about  two  miles  fWim  the  outlet, 
snd  which  is  itself  fast  disappearing  before  the  action  of  tin 
elements.  The  scow  was  filled  with  water,  the  cabin  nn- 
nx^d,  and  the  logs  were  decaying.  Some  of  its  coarser 
forniture  still  remained,  and  the  heart  of  Deerslayer  best 
quick  as  he  found  a  ribbon  of  Judith's  fluttering  from  a  log 
It  recalled  all  her  beauty,  and  we  may  add,  all  her  failinga 
Although  the  giri  had  never  to«iehed  hk  heart,  the  Hawkeys 
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fiMT  •&  w«  o«glit  now  to  iM  bim,  eeill  retained  a  kind  sad 
HBoere  iiitei*e8t  in  her  welfare.  He  tore  away  the  ribboD 
aud  knotted  ic  tu  the  stodc  of  Killdeer,  which  had  been  Uie 
gift  of  the  girl  herself 

A  few  miles  further  up  the  lake  aoother  of  the  canoes 
was  discovered ;  and  on  the  pomt  where  the  ])arty  fiDaliy 
Unded,  were  found  those  which  htid  been  left  there  VLjtoo 
the  shore.  That  in  which  the  present  naTigatiofi  was  made, 
and  tlie  one  disoorered  on  the  eastern  shore,  had  dropped 
tlirottgh  the  decayed  floor  of  the  castle,  drifted  past  the  &il- 
log  palisadesy  and  had  been  thrown  as  waifs  upon  the 
beach. 

From  all  these  signs,  it  was  probable  the  lake  had  not 
beec  visited  sinoe  the  ocourrenoe  pf  the  final  scene  of  ow 
tale.  Accident  or  tradition  had  rendered  it  again  a  spot 
sacred  to  nature ;  the  frequent  wars,  and  the  feeble  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies,  still  confining  the  settlements  within 
narrow  boundaries.  Chingachgook  and  his  friend  left  the 
spot  with  melancholy  feelings.  It  had  been  the  region  of 
their  First  War-Path,  and  it  carried  back  the  minds  of 
both  to  scenes  of  tenderness  as  well  as  to  hours  of  triumph. 
They  held  their  way  towards  the  Mohawk  in  silence,  how- 
ever, to  rush  into  new  adventures,  as  stirring  and  as  re- 
markable as  those  which  had  attended  their  opening  career 
on  this  lovely  lake.  At  a  later  day  they  returned  to  the 
place,  where  the  Indian  found  a  grave. 

Time  and  circumstances  have  drawn  an  impenetrable 
mystery  around  all  else  connected  with  the  Hutters.  They 
lived,  erred,  died,  and  are  forgotten.  None  connected  have 
felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  disgraced  and  disgracing,  to 
withdraw  the  veO ;  and  a  century  is  about  to  erase  even 
the  recollection  of  their  names.  The  history  of  crime 
is  ever  revolting,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  few  love  to  dwell 
in  its  incidents.  The  sins  of  the  family  have  long  since 
been  arraigned  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  or  are  regis- 
tered for  the  terrible  settlement  of  the  last  great  day. 

The  same  fate  attended  Judith.  When  Hawkeye  reache^l 
he  garrison  on  the  Mohawk,  he  inquired  anxiously  after 
that  lovely,  but  misguided    creature.     Noue  know  her  — 
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eyen  her  person  was  do  longer  remembered.  Other  affieen 
had  again  and  again  succeeded  the  Warleys  and  Craigs  and 
Grahams ;  though  an  old  sergeant  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
lately  come  from  England,  was  enabled  to  tell  our  hero 
that  Sir  Robert  Warley  lived  on  his  paternal  estates,  and 
that  there  was  a  lady  of  rare  beauty  in  the  lodge,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him,  though  she  did  not  bear  his  name 
Whether  this  was  Judith,  relapsed  into  her  early  tailing,  or 
some  other  victim  of  the  soldier^s,  Hawkeye  never  knew, 
nor  would  it  be  pleasant  or  profitable  to  inquire*  We  live 
in  a  world  of  transgressions  and  selfishness,  and  no  picturaa 
that  represent  us  otherwise  can  be  true ;  though  happily  for 
human  nature,  gleamings  of  that  pure  spirit  in  whose  like- 
ness man  has  been  fetsl^oned,  are  to  be  seen,  relieving  its 
deformities,  and  mitigating,  if  not  ezcoaing  its  crimeib 
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NoTX  A,  Chaptxr  L 

^How  the  oSioen  lometimefl  stray  oTer  from  the  forti  ob  Um 
ICohawk  to  fish  and  hunt."    Page  1 1. 

There  were  at  this  date  a  small  fort  at  Schenectady,  and  alio  an- 
other at  the  month  of  the  Schoharie,  Fort  Hunter.  The  garrisone 
varied  in  numbers,  according  to  the  prospects  of  peace  or  war  with 
France.  The  white  flag  of  France  has  repeatedly  floated  in  the  ral* 
ley  of  the  Mohawk. 

NoTB  B,  Chaptsr  IL 

"  Dark  Rembrandt-looking  hemlocks."    Page  21. 

In  the  spring  months  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  natural  cop- 
pices of  youDg  hemlocks,  abounding  ou  the  shores  of  lake  Otsego. 
Every  dark  branch  and  twig  is  touched  at  the  outer  extremity  with 
the  soft  light  green  of  the  fresh  growth,  in  beautiful  and  clear  con  > 
tiast  with  the  deep  shade  of  the  last  year's  verdure,  still  adhering 
to  the  tree.  The  growth  of  the  hemlock  when  young  is  also  pecu 
liarly  graceful,  forming  a  beautiful  woodland  shrubbery,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  nmn.  Mr.  Cooper  always  delighted  in  watching  this 
annual  decking  of  airy  branch,  in  the  young  hemlocks,  and  often  re- 
marked that  such  a  grove,  in  its  general  effect,  reminded  him  of 
Rembrandt's  paintings,  in  which  the  dark  and  sombre  background  is 
relieved  by  touches  of  light  scattered  over  the  foreground. 

He  admired  these  hemlock  coppices  so  much,  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  set  out  plantations  of  them  within  the  heavy  gateway  of 
Otsego  Hall.  They  are  said  to  be  a  difficult  bush  to  transplant;  but 
in  this  instance  the  shrubbery  prospered,  and,  blended  with  wild  roses, 
thorns,  May-roses,  and  sweet-briers,  was  very  beautiful  for  some 
years. 

After  the  sad  change  came,  the  grounds  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Grangers  were  left  in  a  wild  condition,  — a  mere  jungle.  The  roses 
and  sweet-briers  died  out,  the  hendocks  grew  ragged  and  gloomy. 
A  street  now  passes  over  the  spot  where  they  were  planted. 

"  It  is  a  curious  property  of  the  hemlock,  that  a  single  stroke  from 
an  axe  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  from  which  it  has  been  called  the 
ttee  of  sensibility,  or,  as  the  woodman  says, '  the  most  sensible  tree  d 
3f 
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the  forest/  It  doee  not  Immediately  perish  Irom  the  wound,  but  ba* 
guishes  and  never  reWyes.  I  hare  mjself  observed  that  where  a 
hemlock  has  been  merely  marked  as  a  line  tree,  and  the  bark  only 
cut  through  at  one  spot,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  it  is  sure  to  be 
found  dead.  So  when  th^-  happen  to  ft^d  by  the  road-side,  and  art 
liable  to  be  fretted  and  tlistutbed  by -cart-hubs,  they  perish  in  a  few 
years.  No  ashes  are  produced  from  this  tree,  other  than  an  appar 
ently  sandy  sediment,  except  from  its  bark,  which,  when  burned  sep 
uratdy,  produces  the  best  of  tLahtB." -^  From  a  Utter  of  Jvdge  Cooper, 

Note  C,  Chaptbb  HL 

**  Cottiac  off  ^he  enis  of  wolves,  £or  ^e  bounty."    Page  3«^ 

Bounties  for  the  earn  of  wolves,  beon^  and  fgnthen,  eowHfiiMid  lo 
be  paid  more  tl&au  half  a  century  later,  as  will  appear  htm  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  the  date  of  1805. 

"  The  bear,  the  black  and  gray  wolf,  and  the  panther,  are  called 
noxious  animals,  and  are  so  oonsidered  by  our  laws,  which  give  re- 
wards for  their  destmction,  from  ten  to  twenty  4oUfUE«  beinf  pqfid  on 
the  production  of  each  pair  of  ears  and  the  scalp.  Some  of  iim  set- 
tlers have  great  address  in  preparing  traps,  and  a  poor  man  snae- 
times  in  this  way  does  good  service  to  the  comnumity.  The  Mvi»d 
is  paid  by  the  county  treasurer,  under  a  law  passed  by  the  VMijoiity 
of  the  people  in  open  town-meeting.  The  farmers  are  always  4ia- 
posed  to  vote  for  a  high  bounty,  in  revenge  for  the  sheep  thejr  have 
lost,  and  the  hunters  also,  because  they  have  hage  of  the  reward. 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ellsworth  once  made  a  pitnCedl,  with  a  hait 
or  decoy  upon  it.  He  visited  it  from  time  to  time^  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  a  town-meeting,  he  found  in  it  a  she-wolf  with  six  whelps  sop- 
posed  to  have  had  their  birth  after  the  mother  had  fallen  in.  He  lelt 
them  where  he  found  them,  and  went  to  the  town-meetlngv  where  he 
made  an  animated  discourse  npon  the  mischievous  depredations  ol 
these  ravening  animals,  stated  in  glowing  colors  the  losses  and  terrors 
of  the  farmers,  and  finished  by  proposing  a  bounty,  soch  mm  miglit  «n- 
ooaiage  «ome  enterprising  men  to  devote  themselves  entirely,  atfd 
with  zeal,  to  the  destruction  of  noxioos  wiraals.  His  elo<|aeno8  was 
popular  and  successful.  The  bounty  was  doubled.  Next  morning  h^ 
went  with  a  neighbor  to  examine  has  pit-fall,  and  taking  the  seven 
scalps,  he  claimed,  and  received  for  each  Che  augmented  wcompen— 
The  secret  might  have  been  kept  to  this  day,  had  not  the  rtautj  ol 
the  man  tempted  him  to  boast  of  his  ii^eauity  in  'taking  In  the 
Oals.* "  —  LeOer  of  Judge  Coogfor,  180»^ 


KoTS  I>,  Ohaptbh  111. 

"If  cM  Tom  fa  not  in  tlie  Kats'  Core,  he  mn«t  hare  bnTrowed  in 
the  rif  er."    Page  38. 

The  little  bay  called  here  the  Rats'  Cove,  from  the  mnsknits  fn 
quenting  it,  has  been  named  at  a  later  day-  Blackbird  Bay,  fron.  the 
tinmber  of  these  birds  collecting  there  at  times. 

On  the  sloping  bank,  just  beyond  this  cove,  Mr.  Cooper  *n  his  eaily 
married  lift  had  built  a  large  stone  house.  He  owned  at  that  period 
a  rery  fine  and  extensire  farm,  reaching  fh>m  the  lake  shore  soma 
distance  over  the  hills  to  the  westward.  Always  fond  of  forming, 
when  he  left  the  navy  he  natm*aUy  adopted  that  kind  of  life.  At 
that  time  he  was  secretary  of  the  first  agricultural  society  of  Otsego 
County.  He  had  a  small  flock  of  merino  sheep,  and  the  hill  on 
which  they  fed  he  called  Mount  Oris.  A  small  cottage  ferm-hoone 
was  built,  the  piazza  of  which  he  put  up  with  his  own  hands.  Here 
he  lived  several  years,  little  dreaming  of  the  literary  career  soon  to 
open  before  him.  A  ikrmet's  life  on  the  Lake  shore  was  the  un- 
doubted future  to  which  he  looked  forward.  It  was  during  those  three 
Gt  four  years  that  he  first  became  a  vestryman  of  the  parish  of  Chris% 
Church.  He  was  also  at  that  time  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Otsego 
County  Bible  Society.  The  views  from  this  fkrm  were  very  lovely, 
and  especiaUy  so  from  the  stone  house,  for  which  he  had  chosen  an 
admirable  position.  One  evening  as  he  was  walking  over  ^be 
ground  with  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  looking  at  the  progress  of  the  new 
house,  he  observed  that  probably  under  that  roof  most  of  their  lives 
would  be  passed.  He  sat  down  and  began  to  carve  a  stone  with  the 
word '"  Fenimore,"  the  name  he  had  given  to  the  farm,  and  below  he 
also  cut  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  wifb,  with  the  date  of  1816, 
This  stone,  when  he  had  finished  cutting  the  letters,  a  few  days  later, 
he  had  inserted  in  the  wail. 

How  little  he  foresaw  his  own  future  course !  Some  few  years  later, 
after  he  had  become  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Spy,*'  this  house 
was  bumed  by  an  incendiary,  during  the  absence  of  himself  and  tAxaiiy 
in  New  York,  ana  before  ft  had  been  inhabited.  Many  other  fires  erf 
the  same  criminal  origin  occurred  at  that  period.  There  was  said  to 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  hand  which  did  the  deed,  but  legal  proof  wa* 
not  sufiicient  for  punishment.  Soon  aflcr  the  loss  of  the  hou^e.  Mr 
Cooper  sold  the  property,  and  went  to  Europe  with  his  family. 

The  materials  of  the  house— the  stone  walls,  at  least  — were  sold, 
and  a  conple  of  dwellings  built  with  them,  in  one  of  the  village  streets. 
The  stone  carved  by  him  was  broken ;  half  of  it  may  still  be  teen  in 
ihm  wall  of  one  of  these  houses  in  Pioneer  Street. 
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NoTB  E,  CuAPTsm  m. 

*'  Hit  oonactenoe  accnsed  him  of  flondiy  lawlMi  acts  agaiiidt  tht 
Induuui,  and  he  had  found  an  exceedingly  easy  mode  of  qoieting  it^  by 
patting  the  whole  fiimily  of  red  men  incontinently  without  the  pak 
of  human  rights.''    Page  47. 

Had  Mr.  Cooper  lived  to  the  present  day,  he  would  have  found  thii 
•entiment  of  Hurry  Harry  spreading  much  farther,  and  doing  mneh 
more  harm  than  he  could  have  believed  possible.  Hatred  and  aboae 
of  the  Indians  have  proceeded  in  many  cases  from  no  better  motiTt 
Ihan  tbat  of  Harry  March. 

NoTB  T,  Chjlptbs  m. 

'<  As  the  canoe  slowly  advanced,  sucked  in  by  the  current,  it  entered 
beneath  an  arch  of  trees,  through  which  the  light  from  the  heavens 
struggled  by  casual  openings^  £untly  relieving  the  gloom  beneath.'* 
Page  49. 

The  first  bridge  on  the  upper  Susquehanna  was  thrown  across 
the  stre%m,  very  near  the  outlet,  many  years  after  the  canoe  of  the 
DeersUiyer  is  supposed  to  have  entered  the  river.  It  was  a  single 
pine  of  great  height  and  size,  which  was  skillfully  felled  by  a  wood- 
man's axe,  so  as  to  drop  directly  across  the  channeL  The  tree,  ae 
cording  to  the  usual  growth  of  the  forest  pines,  was  entirely  free  firom 
bfanches  to  a  great  height.  After  it  had  fallen  the  top  was  cut  away, 
and  the  trunk  assumed  an  almost  horixontal  position.  There  it  lay 
for  years.  Its  ruins  were  visible  some  five-and-^wenty  years  since, 
and  were  marked  "  Bridge  Tree,"  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  a  friend,  who 
knew  its  position.  More  than  one  Indian  and  many  a  wild  creature 
bear,  wolf,  deer,  and  panther,  may  have  crossed  the  stream  over  its 
gray  bark.  The  banks  were  sufficiently  high  on  either  side  to  allow 
the  passage  of  boats  beneath  the  "Bridge  Tree." 

NoTB  G,  Chapteb  IV. 

'  The  ark,  as  the  floating  habitation  of  the  Hntters  was  ganenlllf 
called,  was  s  very  simple  contrivance.''    Page  52. 

"  The  UnadiUa  passes  between  the  counties  of  Chenango  and  O^ 
leg  3,  an  i  is  navigable  in  the  spring  for  boats,  rafts,  and  arks.  Per* 
baps  this  latter  term  may  to  yon  require  an  explanation.  An  ark, 
then,  is  neither  strictly  a  boat  nor  a  raft,  but  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  each ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  so  that  each  angle  operates  as 
a  wedge;  this  figure  is  found  convenient,  as  it  admits  more  readify 
of  a  lateral  deflection,  in  case  of  sudden  interruption  in  its  course  hy 
shoals  or  other  obstacles.  It  is  hastUy  and  cheaply  ooDitrucled*  aad 
y  not  even  water-tight,  but  the  bottom  is  fiUad  up  with  light  luinbMi 
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10  Uiftt  it  la  Iraojwt  OMMgh  to  koep  tlie  giftu,  mod  otiMr  perWhaUt 
pfodace  from  being  wet. 

"  In  theee  arks  a  aarpriring  qoanti^  of  whaat  is  annoally  oonveyod 
to  Baltimore,  betides  much  that  finda  a  market  fiur  short  of  that  port, 
at  Harrisbnrg,  Middletown,  and  Colombia,  three  considerable  trading 
towns,  on  the  Snsqnehanna  River,  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  had  not  this  latter  State  lost  somewhat  of  its  ancteut  merit  of  en> 
terprise,  the  whole  of  this  trade  might  have  centred  in  it,  for  the  navl> 
gatioQ,  which  is  free  from  all  obstruction  as  far  as  Colombia,  is  inte»> 
rop^  before  it  reaches  Maryland,  by  the  Bald-Friar  and  Tnrkisy 
Biver  Falls,  both  of  which  are  dangerous,  and  difficolt  to  descend,  and 
impracticable  in  their  ascent."  —  Letter  of  Judge  Cooper,  1805-6. 

KoTS  H,  Chapter  V. 

**  We  've  a  great  advantage  over  the  Iroqoois,  or  the  enemy,  who- 
ever they  be,  in  being  afloat.'*    Page  70. 

At  this  date  of  oor  colonial  history,  the  frontier  settlements  of  New 
York  lived  in  constant  terror  of  invasions  from  Canada.  These  in- 
vasions had  indeed  conmienced  before  the  colonization  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  continued  with  increasing  violence  daring  the  first  two 
centuries  of  European  occupation,  until  the  dose  of  the  war  of  the 
Bevolotion.  Tomahawk,  rifle,  scalping-knife,  and  fire-brand  flashed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  on  the  frontier  day  and  night,  during 
many  years,  -*- the  terror  of  soooessive  generations.  And  the  frontier^ 
as  regarded  the  shores  of  Lake  Otsego,  then  lay  on  the  Mohawk,  only 
fifteen  miles  to  the  northward.  These  invading  bands  of  savages  were 
generally  made  up  during  the  last  century,  of  fragments  of  difierent 
tribes,  the  majority  being  Iroquois,  who  had  yielded  to  French  influ- 
ences, and  built  themselves  villages  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Blended 
with  these  expatriated  LK)quois,  there  were  Hnrons,  Abnakis,  and 
Ottawas.  The  dialects  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were  of  the 
same  Wyandot  stock ;  individuals  of  these  tribes— at  one  time  the 
fiercest  of  foes,  at  a  hiter  day  partially  blended  tc^ther  —>  could  un- 
derstand each  other's  speech. 

In  less  than  three  months,  from  March  to  June,  of  the  year  1745-46 
BO  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  were  sent  by  the  Cana* 
dian  government  in  smaU  parties,  to  different  points  on  the  frontiers 
ol  the  English  Colonies.  These  parties  were  in  some  cases  entirely 
eomposed  of  Iroquois.  They  made  raids  on  the  Mohawk.  All  re- 
tamed  with  scalps  — ^^  which  thejf  were  paid. 

The  war  then  raging  in  Europe  was  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Sue- 
esflrion,  whose  shock  was  thus  felt  in  the  wilderness  about  Laka 
OtM«o. 

In  17«6,  the  Bev.  Henry  Barclay,  a  Bilissionary  of  the  Sodefy  fv 
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tiM  FropHgsMon  of  th*  Goip«l  to  the  Mtftenm,  wnt^  to  hi«  Mcndr 
in  Englaod,  that  the  inroads  of  the  French  Indiana  had  **  changed 
the  fliHirliihiag  Oeanl^  ef  Albany  into  •  nildeneM." 

The  Connty  of  AUbtLtty  at  that  period  iactoded  all  the  northen 
pecthm  of  the  CohMiy  of  New  York,  and  xeaohed  wegtward  to  Niagara 
Oar  Uitle  lak^  was  of  oouise  included  wkhm  its  liauta  The  popnii^ 
tioB  ol  tUa  raet  Gonniy  of  Albany,  eonring  more  than  half  the  prae 
sot  State,  waa  eetimated,  dating  ''the  Old  Firendi  War,"  at  fatiwr 
anve  than  8«,000,^ten  thooaand  lees  than  the  popidatkn  of  thf 
pfeeent  County  of  OtMgo,  with  its  narvow  Ifanile. 

Note  I,  Chaptbk  V. 

'  Judith,'  called  out  the  father, '  night  is  at  hand ;  find  our  frienda 
Ibod ;  a  long  march  gives  a  sharp  appetite.'  **    Page  71. 

''AnMMRg  the  luxurioas  delicacies  which  Ite  wJUemesB  a£forda 
to  the  epicure,  the  principal  are  theee:  young  sqnaiba  of  the  ingeoa, 
taken  teiy  eaaly,  the  moose's  nose,  the  beaTSv'a  tail,  and  the  lirodh 
tMUt."  ^  Letter  of  Judpt  Cooper,  ld05^. 

NOTB  J,    CUAPTEB   V. 

"' High  priees  are  offsred  for  Bcalpa  on  both  sides^' he  obeerved  witji 
a  grim  smile.  <  What 's  your  sentimonts,  Hury ,  touching  these  pints  f  ' 

**■ '  I  thmk  no  more  of  a  red^skiu's  scalp,  thM  I  do  of  a  pair  of  wolFa 
ears ;  and  would  just  as  lief  finger  meney  for  the  one  aa  for  Ao 
other.'"    Page  74. 

The  history  of  the  bounty  for  sealps,  i»  nttorly  di^giaoefol  to 
beth  England  and  Franee.  Before  tbe  white  men  appeared  in  Gam* 
ada,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial 
had  scalped  their  foes;  the  scalp  waa  to  them  at  tlmt  date,  a  trophy» 
a  cruel  tiopby,  amoredly,  but  none  the  lem  itn  only  value  at  that 
period  was  as  a  sign  and  proof  of  militairy  prowess.  Bnt  undor  tho 
Fienek  and  English  oolonial  govemmeats,  the  hnnian  scalp  becaasa 
a  matter  el  merchandise ;  generals  and  goYeniors  and  other  higk 
officials  paid  for  the  scalps  of  an  enemy  a  certain  price,  fioied  fozaooth 
by  law.  In  Canada  the  piice  paid  for  a  scalp  was,  in  1693,  ten  silTor 
(rowns,  or  sixty  sous.  After  a  time,  the  market  would  seem  to  hava 
been  glutted  w'th  the  sldn  and  hair  of  the  English  or  their  red  al- 
lies  •*-this  human  peltry  lost  something  of  its  vahMk  In  1694,  I^oaia 
X IV.  felt  himself  too  poor  to  pay  that  amount.  The  following  kttec 
iv^as  sont  to  M.  de  Frontcnao :  *'  His  &Ii^esty  desires  that  they  erase 
paying  the  Cbristtiui  Indians  ten  stiver  crowns  for  every  Indian  killed, 
twenty  for  each  prisoner,  and  half  these  soma  for  women.  Thi^  es 
pense  cannot  be  afforded."  Silver  crowns  were  still  to  be  paid  bal 
lamini 


Id  ioai#ofCMNvirS*0lmiCblo]iki^1Jke  Ifem  coowDtoil  ivttk  il» 
hoaotj'  f6ft  Mftlps  wen  rsi^r  mumt^  JHo  coliBiAl  govonnnem  m 
Am«r(^  not  efrea  tiMMM  of  the  Spsaiaxdi  m  HAyti  and  Cuba,  wen 
more  hmtd4ie*rt«l,  mom  gnapktg  ia  tli«ir  inMrcoone  with  the  m^ 
feiTM,  than  wen  the  Cbloaiee  cf  MuMchoMtto  and  Conneccicat 
The  Miud  priee  paid  fbr  a  sealp  to  New  EngUnd  appeen  to  hare 
been  ^10.  To  rolunti^en  hi  military  senrice,  the  bonntj  wa»  .£20. 
But  volunteer  ssaiping-partiea  reoeired  a  still  higher  reward ;  if  a  partj 
of  yonng  men  united  and  went  into  the  forest  to  hunt  Indians,  as  tbej 
might  bunt  bean  or  wolyei  at  another  time,  then  to  encourage  their 
manlj  valor,  thej  receired,  according  to  law,  "  the  encouragement  of 
jSSO  per  scalp.* 

hi  Kew  York  the  price  iraried.  In  1746  a  law  passed  the  Assenibly 
offenng  a  legal  bounty  for  scalps.  About  this  date,  or  in  May  1747, 
8if  W.  Johnson  wiote  as  ftiSows  to  Governor  Clinton :  "  We  sbtill  soon 
hfli«e  abandanee  of  priscmers,  and  $ealp9,  whersfor  will  require  a  great 
deal  af  ineney.  I  have  paid  the  flnt  (Indians)  who  eame  £60  for  the 
six  scalps  brought  from  Ctowm  Point,  which  I  eontd  not  avoid,  and 
wke*  tte  reel  oeme  in  most  do  the  seme.  They  must  have  it,  they 
sfty,  pmietnally  paid  aeeardihg  fo  promiw/^ 

A  ftw  years  Ihter^  Qoinemor  Lyttleton  of  Souvn  Cftf<dlna,  in  writing 
to  the  Lords  of  Tyade  in  England,  speaks  as  ibllowe :  **  Um  all  means 
yon  think  proper  to  induce  our  Indians  to  take  ap  the  hatchet.  Prmn-^ 
im  a  reward  to  evmf  man  who  shaU  king  in  the  $calp  of  a  Frenchman, 
mr  efme  iff  the  Ftench  Indians,** 

This  was  tn  December,  1736.  Oemmest  on  theM  passages  wlU  ba 
aeadleM. 

Norn  K,  CHAFTsa  ZUL 

''Deershiyer  had  opened  a  small  bag,  from  which  he  was  taking. 
one  by  one,  the  pieces  of  a  set  of  chessmen."    Page  225. 

The  ransom  of  Hutter  and  Harry  by  the  elephants  of  this  set  of 
ivory  chessmen  —  the  beasts  with  two  tails  and  houses  on  their  backs, 
BO  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  —  is  an  incident  very  consistent 
with  the  puerile  love  of  banblcs  common  to  all  savages,  and  very  con- 
sistent also  with  the  close  observation  of  the  Iroquois,  who  knew  tliat 
no  such  animals  were  fonnd  in  their  own  forests. 

The  idea  of  this  ransom  may  very  possibly  have  occurred  to  the 
author  while  pUying  a  game  of  chess  in  his  own  house.  He  was  ex 
^remely  fond  of  this  game,  which  was  his  regular  evening  recreation. 
Je  pUyed  it  indeed  at  all  hours.  Frequently  he  would  leave  his  writ- 
ing  in  the  library,  cross  the  hall  to  the  room  where  the  family  were 
generally  gathered,  and  in  his  usual  clear  cheery  tones  challenge  Mrs. 
^"Siiooer  to  a  eame  or  two.    He  was  always  interested  in  his  »rae 
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Mid  often  MgMT  over  ita  detaita.  The  netoi/  woo,  or  the  defeat  %<tf- 
dared,  he  would  letom  exalting  or  critteal,  as  the  caee  might  be»  to 
Ihe  library,  and  finish  his  chapter.  In  the  eF«ning  after  the  papert 
had  been  read  the  ehesB-lward  appeared,  as  a  matter  of  conne.  He 
often  played  badcgammon,  and  occasionally  liked  a  game  of  whiet. 
Bnt  chess  was  his  fttvoiite  game,  and  one  ol  which  he  Mver  iuerocid  to 
weary. 

NOTB  L. 

A  Faithful  Red  Man, 

"  Last,  but  far  from  being  least,  were  the  thoughts  conaecied  with 
tta  altnation  of  Deerslayer,  a  friend  who  was  not  to  be  deserted  in  his 
extremity.*'    Page  355. 

That  the  Indians  have  hearts,  and  are  capable  of  kindly  feeling  and 
gratitude,  is  too  often  forgotten  to-day.  We  give  a  ftct  connected 
with  the  early  s^lement  of  Otsego  County,  which  proves  that  an 
Indian  can  be  a  steadfast  firiend,  in  time  of  need* 

In  the  year  1740,  or  very  nearly  at  the  periods  when  the  Deenlayet 
and  Chingachgook  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  on  Lake  Otsego,  a 
Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  landsay  came  into  the  wilderness, 
with  his  famOy,  and  built  himself  a  rude  habitation  among  the  hiUs 
overlooking  Cherry  Valley  — the  first  settler  of  that  region.  He  was 
tired  of  the  world,  enjoyed  hunting,  and  had  pictured  for  himself  a 
delightful  life  at  "Lindsay's  Buah,"  hunting  the  elk,  the  bear,  and 
the  beaver.  Parties  of  Indians  from  the  Mohawks  hunted  every  year 
over  the  same  ground.  Mr.  Lindsay  was  kind  and  hospitable  to  these 
rude  people  who  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  of  the  red  man. 
Winter  came,  snow  fell  in  greater  quantity  than  usual.  The  whole 
country  lay  buried  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  There  had  never  yet 
been  a  road  in  that  region.  The  narrow  Indian  trail  through  the 
forest  was  completely  lost  beneath  the  banks  and  drifts  of  snow.  Pro- 
visions began  to  fail  the  family.  They  were  threatened  with  absolute 
starvation,  long  before  the  approach  of  spring.  Suddenly  a  friendlv 
Indian  appeared  at  the  door.  He  had  come  on  snow-shoes  to  look 
after  them.  All  communication  ^ith  the  nearest  settlement  on  tne 
Mohawk  had  been  entirely  broken  up  by  the  great  depth  of  the  snow. 
The  kind-hearted  Indian  no  sooner  discovered  the  standing  condition 
ol  his  white  friends  thai  he  offered  to  assist  them ;  he  would  goto  the 
Mohawk  on  his  snow-shoes,  and  bring  back  food  for  them  on  his  back. 
This  errand  he  faithfully  performed,  bringing  over  heavy  loads  on  his 
shoulders,  not  only  once,  but  throughout  the  winter  until  the  deep 
snows  had  all  vauished,  and  the  communication  was  again  open  akniii 
the  trail  for  horses.     Whatever  was  intrusted  to  him  he  carried  fait» 
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foUj  to  and  fto»  ibr  tlM  benefit  of  the  ■terring  family.  —  Anmab  q/ 

NOTB  M. 

"  NeTeithelefls,  chief,  that  is  n't  quite  as  good  reaaon  as  it  maj  seem 
at  fizst.    Ton  beliere  in  the  Great  Spirit,  I  know."    Page  45a 

The  Indiana  of  all  the  tribes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Afe- 
lantie  appear  to  hare  had  at  this  date  a  Tagne  but  general  belief  in 
flie  Great  Spirit  They  saw  the  truth  indeed,  "  darkly  as  through  a 
glass/'  but  a  certain  perception  of  this  truth  prevailed  among  them. 
Bhikellunns,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Logan,  was  not  a  Christian ; 
he  acted  as  guide  to  a  white  courier,  sent  tnrongh  the  forest  in  1737, 
from  Shamokin  in  Pennsylyania,  to  Onondaga.  He  feU,  and  was 
for  a  moment  in  imminent  danger  of  a  fearful  death,  bjr  rolling  down 
an  abrupt  rocky  precipice.  When  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  dis- 
covered how  great  had  been  his  danger,  he  instantly,  with  solemnity, 
"Thanked  the  great  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  earth  "  for  his  escape. 
He  spoke  the  wofda  in  his  own  langnage,  which  his  white  companion 
understood. 

At  the  same  period  when  General  Oglethorpe  first  planted  his  col- 
ony in  Georgia,  a  noted  chief  from  the  interior, "  Long-King,"  the 
aged  chief  of  the  Oconas,  a  tribe  of  the  Muscagees,  who  had  come 
"twenty-fiye  days'  journey  "  to  greet  the  strangers,  addressed  the 
pale-fistces  thus :  "  The  Great  Spirit,  who  dwells  everywhere  aroonJ, 
and  gives  breath  to  all  men,  sends  the  English  to  instruct  us." 

Note  N,  Chapter  XXV. 

"  Deer  can  only  rightfully  be  chased  or  slain,  when  it  be  ftn  the 
venison."    Page  456. 

Game  was  no  longer  so  plentiful  as  it  had  once  been.  A  centuiy 
of  the  use  of  fir&«rms  had  already  thinned  the  herds  of  deer  and  elk, 
and  the  colonies  of  the  beaver.  Thoughtful  Indians,  among  the  chiefs, 
began  to  fisar  what  has  actuaUy  happened, — its  entire  extermination  in 
regions  where  it  once  abounded. 

There  was  a  wise  old  seer,  living  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvanift 
among  the  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna.  His  heart  was  fbll  ot 
anzietieB  on  this  subject.  At  length  he  prayed  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  asked  him  why  it  was  that  the  game  which  had  been  abundant 
b  his  youth  was  now  rapidly  failing.  Few  were  the  deer  <»i  tiie 
banks  of  the  Dawantaa,  the  fittfid  ttnam.  Scarce  an  elk  could  be 
^mnd  in  the  valley  of  the  Osoolna,  ikt  JUrce  jfreasi.  The  mountains 
^ /hat  looked  over  the  Sosquehaona,  the  winding  rimr,  were  ( 
bythegame.    WhywaatUsY 
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The  Great  Spirit  answered  him  in  a  dreanri :  "  Yon  ask,  my  son 
why  the  game  foils.  I  will  tell  yon.  Yonr  young  men  kill  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  skins,  which  they  sell  to  the  white  traders  ^or  strong 
liquors.  They  drink,  and  drown  their  senses,  and  kill  on.  another 
and  carry  on  a  dreadful  debauchery.  Therefore  have  I  driven  tho 
wild  animals  out  of  the  country.  They  are  mine.  If  yon  will  do 
good,  and  cease  from  drinking,  and  other  sins,  I  will  bring  them  hack 
If  not,  I  will  destroy  you  from  off  the  earth." 

This  vision  of  the  old  seer  was  told  in  the  bark  lodges  jn  the  Sfom 
quahanna  and  Tioga,  about  the  year  1735. 

NOTB  O,  Chapter  XXVLII. 

"My young  friend  is  a  moose!  His  legs  are  very  long."  Pa^ 
i06. 

Attempts  were  made  to  domesticate  the  moose,  and  use  the  crea> 
care  as  a  draught  animal,  early  in  this  century.  They  were  not  diffi- 
cult to  tame,  and  more  than  one  pair  has  been  known  to  go  kindly  in 
harness.  But  common  sense  might  have  decided  the  question  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  experiment,  before  it  was  tried;  during  several 
months  of  the  summer,  the  head  of  the  moose  is  extraordinarily  ten- 
der, while  the  fresh  antlers  are  growing,  and  at  this  period  they  would 
necessarily  be  almoet  nseless.  And  the  length  of  their  legs  would  al- 
ways be  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  grazing  like  other  cattle.  A  far- 
mer by  the  name  of  Hopkins,  an  early  colonist  of  Otsego  County,  in 
1795,  had  a  mixed  herd  of  this  kind,  half  cow,  half  moose,  broag^ht 
from  Vermont 

"  These  calves,"  says  Jndge  Cooper,  in  a  letter,  "  were  found  nn- 
piofitable,  giving  but  little  milk,  and  being  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  fences.  They  always  inclined  to  browse  upon  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  rather  than  to  feed  upon  the  grass.  The  legs  of  the 
are  so  long,  that  without  spreading  their  feet  wide  asunder,  they  < 
not  bring  their  mouths  to  the  ground,  and  evidently  they  are  not  dei»> 
tined  by  nature  to  pasture  on  the  grass.  They  travd  with  gnat 
rapidity,  their  swiftest  gait  being  a  long  trot"  —  LetUro/Jud^  Cotj^tr 
1805-6. 

NOTB   p. 

History  ttjUtitd  in  ths  GUmmer-gkiu, 

**The  rattling  of  the  drum  broke  the  silence  of  thai  moqan 
rater."    Page  564. 

llVhUe  the  ooontiy  aboat  the  head-waters  of  the  Sosqashaniia  stUI 
Af  awOdttneMyVwy  much  as  It  is  described  in  <*  Deenlftyer,"  a  atOi 
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wry  axpeditioii,  bold  in  design  and  remarkable  in  some  of  its  detailsr 
was  snocessfollj  carried  through  this  forest  region,  and  orer  the  waters 
of  the  Otesago. 

The  "  Old  French  War  "  closed,  with  the  peace  of  Aix  hi  Chapella, 
fai  1748.  Thirty  jears  later,  the  colonies  were  in  the  height  of  theb 
itrnggle  for  independence.  This  was  the  period  of  the  bmtal  mas> 
laeres  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  in  1778,  massacres  in  which 
t2ie  hand  of  the  sarage  was  gnided  by  the  will  of  the  white  man. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Iroquois  of  earlier  days, 
the  Mingoes  of  Natty's  time,  had  enlisted  under  the  flag  of  England. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas,  the  majority  of  all  these  tribes 
moved  at  the  will  of  England.  The  remote  villages  of  the  Senecaa 
Cayugas,  and  Onondagas  were  constantly  visited  by  emissaries  from 
Canada,  plotting  fearftd  raids  upon  the  American  firontier  villages, 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley  took  place  November  11.  Within 
a  week,  on  the  1 6th  of  November,  General  Washing^n  wrote  to 
General  Ward:  ''It  is  in  the  highest  degree  distressing  to  have  onr 
frontiers  continually  harassed  by  this  collection  of  banditti  under 
Brant  and  Butler," — and  he  then  sketched  the  plan  of  an  expedition 
which  should  effectually  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  disasters.  It 
was  resolved  to  give  a  stem  check  to  these  cruel  proceedings.  The 
red  man  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  new  American  Government 
was  not  powerless  to  defend  its  citizens.  An  army  must  be  sent  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  It  was  determined  to  make  this  ex 
pedition  the  most  important  effort  of  the  campaign  of  1779. 

Major  General  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  His 
force  was  to  consist  of  five  thousand  men,  an  army  very  much  larger 
than  any  which  had  yet  marched  against  the  Indians  of  Northern 
America.  The  expedition  in  its  first  stage,  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
listinct  movements.  The  main  body  was  to  march  westward  from  the 
lower  Hudson,  and  rendezvous  at  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  from 
whence  it  was  to  move  to  Wyoming,  and  ascend  the  Susquehanna  to 
Tioga  Point.  The  northern  corps  under  General  James  Clinton,  was 
-.rdered  to  ascend  the  Mohawk  to  Canajoharie,  from  thence  it  was  to 
isron  the  mountains  to  Lake  Otsego,  and  descending  the  Susque- 
luuma  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Sullivan  at  Tioga.  The  en- 
tire force  of  nearly  five  thousand  men,  was  then  to  march  into  the 
eoontry  of  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  to  bum  their  villages,  and 
totroy  their  provisions  with  the  view  of  forcing  them  to  retire  to 
Canada.  It  was  in  short  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country 
Ml  a  much  larger  scale  than  had  yet  been  attempted. 

The  work  allotted  to  both  divisions  of  the  invading  force  waa  veij 
I  in  ill  fint  itagas.    A  narrow  border  of  dTUiiatioB 
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pMwdi  ttmj  wwra  to  finpoe  tiwir  waj  thiongh  «  wUdeiiMM  fur  MTenl 
hmidred  iuDm,  over  monntaiiuiy  thtongh  swampe,  and  into  the  hefttt 
of  unbroken  forests,  haunted  bj  a  pitUess  foe. 

On  tbe  lit  of  May,  1779,  two  of  the  New  York  zegiiaentB,  the  2cl 
end  the  6th,  left  thdr  camp  on  the  lower  Hudson,  and  moTod  west- 
ward  to  Eaaton,  on  the  Delaware,  and  from  thence  to  Wymning, 
whne  they  were  joined  in  July  bj  General  SulUvan,  and  the  main 
face.  On  the  3l8t  of  July,  they  b^an  to  ascend  the  Snaqoehanaa 
in  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats,  making  a  gallant  show  from 
the  adjoining  mountains.  August  11,  General  SulliTsn  and  his 
army  arriTed  at  Tioga  Point,  where  they  built  a  fort,  and  oicamped 
awaiting  the  corps  from  the  northward. 

General  James  Clinton,  the  second  in  command,  had  reoeired  his 
definite  orders  early  in  the  spring.  Batteaux  were  coUected  at  Sche- 
nectady, and  sent  forward  to  Canajoharie.  The  1st  of  June,  General 
CUaton  left  Albany,  and  arrived  at  Canajoharie  on  the  6th.  His 
command  amounted  at  that  date  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  A  force  ol 
five  hundred  men  was  sent  fh>m  here,  under  Colonel  Van  Schaick, 
to  lay  waste  the  Onondaga  country,  which  was  efiectually  done ;  a  vil- 
lage of  fifty  houses  was  burned,  and  the  grain  of  the  tribe  destroyed. 

General  Clinton  would  have  preferred  penetrating  into  the  Seneca 
ooontry  by  this  northern  route,  ascending  the  Mohawk^  eroasing 
Lake  Oneida,  and  thence  through  Seneca  River  into  Seneca  Lake. 
A  movement  in  that  direction  would  be  easier,  require  less  time,  and 
also  prove  more  decisive  and  fatal  to  the  Indians.  General  Wash- 
ington preferred  this  route.  But  the  expedition  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Sullivan,  and  his  plans  were,  of  course,  carried 
out. 

It  became  necessary  for  General  Clinton  to  open  a  road  from  Can- 
ajoharie to  the  head  of  Lake  Otsego,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  On 
the  17th  of  June  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  transporting  the  boats, 
artillery,  and  stores  over  the  highlands  to  the  lake  shore.  There 
were  more  than  two  hnndred  boats  to  be  carried  through  the  forest, 
over  hill  and  dale,  the  ascent  being  some  twelve  hundred  feet,  such 
being  the  elevation  of  Lake  Otsego  above  the  tide.  Four  horass 
were  needed  to  draw  each  boat.  The  troops  were  stationed  by  r^g- 
fanents  along  the  rough  road,  which  had  been  recently  cut  throufEh 
the  forest,  and  halted  at  the  most  difficult  points  to  assist  by  hand  ia 
the  transportation.  On  the  26th  of  June  General  Clinton  nported 
to  General  Sullivan  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  boats  had 
already  been  launched  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  that  thirty  moit 
were  on  the  way.  Seventeen  others  wero  to  be  forwarded  froai 
Schenectady  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  army  woold  seen  to  havi 
adfaaeedovis  this  diilkolt  pMug^  with  all  Uisif  boat!  Md  crtilieif 
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■I  the  nite  of  two  miles  •  dmj,  Qenexml  dinton  expected  a  leiii 
teroement  of  Oneidas  to  join  him  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  whole 
Iribe,  almost  to  a  man,  had  rolonteeied  for  this  expedition.  Bat 
General  Haldiman  wrote  to  them  from  Canada,  in  their  own  laa- 
gvage,  a  letter  so  threatening  that  the  warriors  were  thrown  into 
great  alarm  for  their  wiyes  and  children  left  at  the  Oneida  castk 
without  defense  against  an  attack  from  Canada.  Thej  did  not  ap- 
pear when  expected. 

On  the  30th  of  Jane  General  Clinton  annonnced  that  two  hnndreJ 
and  two  batteaax,  with  all  his  stores  and  ammunition,  had  safely 
reached  the  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  horses  and  wagons 
were  sent  back  to  Canajoharie,  as  the  rest  of  the  expedition  was  to 
be  carried  on  by  water. 

On  the  Ist  (^  Jnlj,  a  lovely  summer's  day,  the  little  army  em- 
barked and  moved  down  the  lake  in  gallant  array, — a  larger  fleet, 
doubtless,  than  shall  ever  again  float  on  those  placid  waters.  They 
landed  at  the  outlet,  and  encamped  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
village.  White  tents  rose  by  the  score  under  the  great  trees  which 
shaded  the  spot.  There  were  regiments  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  this  command,  including  even  several  companies  of  ne- 
groes, who  are  said  to  have  made  good  soldiers.  The  two  hundred 
and  ten  batteaux,  most  of  them  of  large  size,  must  have  crowded  the 
narrow  strand  and  the  bays  in  which  they  were  moored — Blackbird 
Bay  and  Lakelands  Bay.  General  Clinton  and  the  force  under  his 
oommimd  were  detained  here  nearly  six  weeks.  The  troops  were 
tegnlariy  drilled  every  day.  Occasionally  the  artillery  was  fired, 
and  martial  music  was  heard  morning  and  evening.  Never  before 
had  the  echoes  on  the  hike  been  awakened  by  the  roar  of  artillery. 

On  the  5th  of  July  thirty-five  Oneida  warriors  arrived  in  camp,  to 
hold  a  council  with  Greneral  Clinton.  They  brought  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum from  their  tribe,  exphuning  the  difficulties  of  their  pontion. 
They  were  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  Canada,  intended  to 
destroy  their  villages,  and  the  warriors  must  remain  to  defend  their 
homes.  They  also  asked  for  a  reinforcemeot  from  Fort  Schuyler  — 
now  Utica  —  to  assist  them.  General  Clinton  returned  a  friendly 
ikUswer,  and  ordered  thirty  or  forty  men  from  Fort  Schuyler  to  the 
Oneida  Castle.  Ten  of  the  principal  warriors  retraced  their  steps 
the  Slime  evening,  carrying  the  order  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  learicg 
iwenty-five  of  their  comrades  to  accompany  the  expedition.  These 
all  quietly  disappeared,  however,  before  the  army  reached  Tioga  — 
Aej  evidently  had  no  fnclinatioB  to  fight  their  brethren  the  Cayagas 
lad  Senecas. 

While  the  troope  were  encamped  at  the  outlet  a  deserter  was 
Hdnn,  tried,  and  eondemned.    He  was  a  Biiro|Ma&,  who  had  tmt  d» 
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lerted  from  the  British  armj  and  then  from  that  of  Gcuera  diiiloik 
«  He  is  guod  for  neither  king  nor  ooantry,  let  him  be  shot/'  exclaimed 
ihe  general)  and  the  sentence  was  carried  oat  lie  was  buried  on  the 
«pot,  and  fifteen  years  later  a  boj,  bom  in  New  Jersej,  the  f atuze 
inthor  of  the  "  Deerslayer/'  stood  looking  on  the  gn*ve  of  this  name- 
less deserter  with  wonder,  the  first  place  of  human  burial  he  had  ever 


General  Clinton  found  the  Susquehanna  a  very  narrow  stream,  as 
It  fl.owed  from  the  lake.  It  was  also  much  incumbered  with  drift- 
wood at  different  points  below.  The  prospects  for  the  voyage  of  his 
fleet  <^  batteanx  was  not  cheering.  But  he  had  soon  laid  his  plaiib. 
The  boatmen,  assisted  by  the  soldiers,  were  ordered  to  build  a  strong 
dam,  several  feet  high  at  the  outlet,  with  the  intention  of  raising  the 
water  of  the  lake  sufficiently  to  form  a  powerful  current  and  a  full 
stream  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  obstruction  should  be  suddenly 
broken  up.  While  this  work  was  going  on  a  report  was  brooght 
to  the  General  that  there  were  other  builders  of  dams  on  the  lake 
shore  besides  the  American  troops.  A  dam  was  found  near  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  streams  flo\ving  into  the  lake,  which  formed  a 
large  artificial  pond,  in  possession  of  the  beavers.  The  quantity  of 
water  was  so  great  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  break  up  this 
dam.  A  party  was  detached  for  the  purpose  and  a  breach  made  in 
the  wall.  But  the  next  day's  sun  showed  the  damage  entirely  re- 
paired by  the  industrious  beavers  during  the  previous  night.  The 
soldiers  made  a  second  and  a  wider  breach.  Again  the  patient  beav- 
ers closed  the  opening  at  night.  It  became  necessary  to  destroy  a 
large  portion  of  the  dam  for  the  third  time  and  the  General,  not  to 
be  outdone  by  the  commander  of  the  beavers,  ordered  a  guard  to 
watch  the  spot  day  and  night. 

The  troops  were  impatient  for  a  movement.  The  dam  was  finished 
as  early  as  the  6th  of  July,  and  the  lake  had  risen  several  feet.  Par> 
ties  had  been  also  sent  ahead  to  clear  away  and  loosen  the  drift-wood, 
where  it  lay  packed  in  large  quantities.  All  was  in  readiness  for  a 
movement,  but  orders  from  General  Sullivan  were  not  yet  received. 
General  CUnton  and  his  officers  meanwhile  amused  themselves  with 
hunting  deer  on  the  hills,  and  fishing  in  the  lake  and  in  the  many 
krout-streams  of  the  region. 

On  the  9th  of  August  orders  to  move  down  the  Susquehanna  were 
received.  The  boats  were  ranged  in  a  favorable  position,  the  dam 
was  suddenly  broken  up,  and  the  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  ten  bat- 
teanx moved  proudly  southward  on  the  artificial  tide,  in  full  triumph 
The  success  was  complete.  No  serious  accident  occurred.  The  drifr 
wood  was  borne  onward  before  the  boats,  and,  in  spite  of  the  maay 
windingi  and  the  offfaikwal  npidi  in  this  capridons  rifw^  bo  i» 
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toward  delay  occnmd.  The  IndiaoB,  horering  abpnt  the  banks  at 
Oqnago  and  other  points,  were  terrified  by  this  sudden  and  inexpli- 
cable rise  in  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  Angnst  drought;  they 
exclaimed  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  offended  with  them,  and  was 
about  to  punish  them.  And  when  the  fleet  of  boats  appeared  in  long 
succession  they  were  entirely  lost  in  amazement.  The  whole  region 
was  then  a  wilderness,  excepting  at  the  Indian  vilUigeB  of  Oqnago 
and  Unadilla. 

The  flotilla  arrived  at  Tioga,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Qeneral 
Sullivan  on  the  22d  of  August ;  having  been  nearly  two  weeks  on  the 
voyage. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  is  well  known.  But  to  follow  it  Into 
the  country  of  the  Senecas  and  Oayngas  would  carry  us  into  regions 
aaknown  to  the  "  I>eendayer/'  and  befond  the  nope  of  these  notee. 
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